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EDITORIAL  NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

THE  year  just  ended  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.     In  spite  of  the  war,  its  activities  have  been  extended  in 

many  new  directions  and  its  membership  has  increased 
Alter  ^  M70— nearly  200  more  than  in  1915— which  means 

a  probable  net  addition  of  upwards  of  1,000  to  the  roll. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  twelve  months'  work  was  the  great 
tour  of  Sir  Rider  Haggard  through  the  Dominions  in  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  ex-service  men  as  settlers  after  the  war.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  two  Deputations  from  the  Institute's  Empire 
Land  Settlement  Committee  approached  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  and  the 
Imperial  Settlement  Board  which  they  advocated  on  both  occasions 
seems  now,  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  recent  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  to  be 
almost  in  sight.  The-Trade  and  Industry  Committee  has  been  equally 
energetic.  It  has  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the  British  world  a  reso- 
lution urging  the  purchase  of  Empire-made  goods  by  Governments 
and  Public  Bodies ;  it  has  held  important  conferences  on  subjects  of 
Imperial  interest ;  and  it  has  had  its  own  Deputation  to  the  Colonial 
Office  to  ask  for  a  Committee  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  Colonies 
not  possessing  responsible  government.  The  History  of  Imperial 
Co-operation,  to  be  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  six 
volumes — entitled  "  The  Empire  at  War  " — under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  is  another  notable  enterprise  of  the  Council. 
Much  else  might  be  mentioned,  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  Studies  move- 
ment, the  parties  for  wounded  soldiers  given  by  the  City  Companies, 
the  entertainments  to  distinguished  visitors  from  the  Dominions, 
the  well-attended  afternoon  and  evening  meetings,  and  the  cheerful 
gatherings  for  informal  discussion  in  the  smoking-room;  but  space 
is  wanting.  We  trust  that  1917  will  witness  still  greater  achievements  ; 
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but  all  such  efforts  require  steady  financial  support,  and  the  early 
payment  of  his  subscription,  without  waiting  to  be  asked  for  it  once, 
twice  or  even  three  times,  with  the  attendant  waste  of  time,  stamps 
and  stationery,  is  the  most  obvious  way  in  which  each  individual 
member  can  help  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to  maintain  and  extend 
its  influence.  If  in  addition  he  will  enlist  even  one  new  member,  so 
much  the  better, 

LAST  month  in  these  pages  we  voiced  the  general  feeling  that  the 
conduct  of  the  War  was  being  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Grand  Alliance.     The  tendency  to  wait  upon 
Speeding-up  even^s  rather  than  to  forestall  them  seemed  to  have  be- 
the  War  ,.  •     -n   ^  v  T     ^ 

Machine          come  a  permanent  factor  in  Entente  policy.     In  Great 

Britain  especially  was  this  the  case,  with  the  result 
that  ordinary  mortals  were  gradually  losing  patience,  and  the  absence 
of  a  sympathetic  understanding  between  the  Government  and  the 
people  threatened  to  militate  against  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  War.  A  sudden  and  dramatic  change  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
affairs.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  called  upon  the 
Prime  Minister  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  the  War  to  a  small  Committee 
of  not  more  than  four  or  five  members.  Mr.  Asquith  was  prepared 
to  assent  to  the  proposal,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  agree  to  the 
view  that  his  multifarious  duties  as  Prime  Minister  would  prevent 
him  from  being  included  in  the  War  Committee,  even  though  it  were 
necessary  for  it  to  meet  daily.  On  finding  that  the  Unionist  members 
of  the  Ministry  supported  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  this  point,  Mr.  Asquith 
resigned.  The  King  thereupon  requested  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  form  a 
Ministry.  The  latter  found  himself  unable  to  carry  out  the  task, 
and  made  way  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  was  at  once  entrusted  by 
the  King  with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet. 

THE  new  Prime  Minister  has  made  a  bold  attempt  to  respond  to 
popular  expectation  in  the  composition  of  his  Ministry.  There  is 

a  War  Cabinet  of  five  Ministers,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
The  New  Bonar  Law,  is  not  expected  to  attend  its  meetings 

regularly  in  view  of  his  duties  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  other  members 
are  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  A.  Henderson 
—a  combination  which  provides  ample  guarantees  for  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  War.  With  Lord  Derby  at  the  War  Office  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the  two  Services  are 
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admittedly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  action  and  determination.  New 
blood  for  this  "  War  Government "  has  been  provided  by  the 
inclusion  of  such  men  as  Sir  George  Cave,  Lord  Rhondda,  Sir  Albert 
Stanley,  Lord  Devonport,  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero, 
Dr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  and  Sir  Alfred  Mond.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Walter 
Long  take  charge  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  respectively, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  remains  Secretary  for  India.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  criticise  one  or  two  of  the  Ministerial  appointments,  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  new  Prime 
Minister  and  his  Government.  A  sense  of  relief  was  experienced  by 
the  country  at  large  when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
challenge  to  the  old  regime  had  been  successful,  and  that  he  had 
been  able  to  form  a  Cabinet  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  his  own 
party,  of  the  Unionists,  and  of  the  Labour  Party.  Great  Britain's 
action  has  also  inspired  her  Allies  to  speed  up  their  own  war  machines, 
so  that  we  may  confidently  expect  a  more  energetic  and  a  more 
efficient  conduct  of  the  struggle  in  every  theatre.  It  is  not  without 
interest  to  note  that  of  the  War  Cabinet  two  members,  Lord  Milner 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  are  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute;  a  third,  Lord  Curzon,  who  leads  the  Upper  House,  is  a 
Fellow.  Four  other  Fellows,  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  K.C.,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Rhondda  hold  Ministerial  rank. 

NOTHING  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  inaugural  speech  to  Parliament 

as  Prime  Minister  was  calculated  to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  Empire 

more  than  the  announcement  that  the  Government 

An  Empire      felt  tliat  tlie  tjme  na(j  come  wken  "the  Dominions 

p  aip  ought  to  be  more  formally  consulted  as  to  the  progress 

and  course  of  the  War,  as  to  the  steps  that  ought  to  be 
taken  to  secure  victory,  and  as  to  the  best  methods  of  garnering  its 
fruits."  Here  at  last  was  a  definite  response  to  the  appeal  first  raised 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  voiced  in  turn  with  increasing  emphasis 
by  other  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  :  "  Call  us  to 
your  Councils."  Telegrams  dispatched  on  Christmas  Day  explained 
the  Government's  proposal.  It  was  not  to  be  a  session  of  the  ordinary 
Imperial  Conference,  but  a  special  War  Conference  of  the  Empire. 
The  Prime  Ministers  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  were  invited  "  to  attend  a  series  of  special  and  continuous 
meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet  in  order  to  consider  urgent  questions 
affecting  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  the  possible  conditions  on  which, 
in  agreement  with  our  Allies,  we  could  assent  to  its  termination,  and 
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the  problems  which  will  then  immediately  arise."  For  the  purpose 
of  these  meetings  each  Prime  Minister  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet.  India,  moreover,  is  to  be  represented  at  these  sittings  of  the 
War  Cabinet  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  to  have  the 
assistance  of  "  two  gentlemen  specially  selected  for  the  purpose  "  in 
consultation  with  the  Viceroy. 

IN  the  coming  War  Conference  the  Empire  will  be  taking  its  first 
practical  steps  towards  that  closer  union  for  which  the  Royal  Colo- 
nial Institute  stands  and  for  which  so  many  pleas  have 
been  urged  in  these  pages.  Not  the  least  gratifying 
feature  of  the  Government's  decision  is  the  promptness 
with  which  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  for  the  Overseas  representatives 
are  invited  to  arrive  not  later  than  the  end  of  February — an  earnest, 
we  may  hope,  of  possible  war  developments.  The  exigencies  of  the 
War  have  not  only  brought  about  practical  co-operation  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions,  but  they  have  also  provided 
ideal  conditions  for  making  an  experiment  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 
consolidation.  No  terminology  has  to  be  fixed,  no  procedure 
crystallised,  before  experience  has  been  gained.  One  method  of 
promoting  the  unity  of  the  Empire  will  thus  be  under  trial  for  the 
period  of  the  War.  The  scheme  ought  to  be  assured  of  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  whole  Empire-,  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  it  does 
not  contribute  materially  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  a 
permanent  system  of  organic  unity. 

To  those  who  have  moments  of  depression  when  they  feel  how 

great  is  the  distance  that  has  yet  to  be  traversed  by  the  Allies  before 

they  can  impose  upon  Germany  the  only  peace  which 

~Jew  can  be  allowed  to  end  the  War  we  may  commend  the 

striking  address  delivered  last  month  at  a  meeting  of 

the  Institute  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  published  in  this  issue.     It 

forms  the  most  practical  message  for  the  New  Year,  for  it  is  based  on 

knowledge,  sound  reasoning  and  quiet  confidence. 

'  We  cannot  predict  the  course  of  military  operations ;  but  if 
we  are  not  sure  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  great  struggle,  we  should 
have  no  sufficient  motive  for  continuing  to  breathe.  ...  If  we  are 
defeated,  we  shall  not  be  defeated  by  German  strength,  but  by  our 
own  weakness.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  martyr  is  doubt  and  the 
divided  mind,  which  suggests  the  question,  '  Is  it,  after  all,  worth 
while  ?  '  We  must  know  what  we  have  believed.  What  do  we 
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stand  for  in  this  war  ?  It  is  only  the  immovable  conviction  that  we 
stand  for  something  ultimate  and  essential  that  can  help  us  and  carry 
us  through." 

And  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  proceeds  to  analyse  what  is  at  issue  in  this 
"war  of  ideas."  With  the  turn  of  the  year  Britons  need  have  no 
scruples  in  revising  the  grounds  of  their  confidence  in  the  final  triumph 
of  their  cause.  From  that  stage  they  will  instinctively  pass  to  a  resolve 
to  consolidate  all  that  makes  for  the  Empire's  strength,  broad  based, 
as  it  needs  must  be,  on  physical  as  well  as  moral  considerations. 

IT  is  in  the  arrangements  made  to  bring  about  the  organic  unity 
of  the  Empire  that  the  real  test  of  our  Imperial  faith  will  be  found. 

The  War  has  taught  us  much  of  the  value  of  the 
A  .Long  Overseas  Empire;  but  the  lessons  we  may  usefully 

derive  from  it  will  be  but  half-learnt,  if  in  preparing 
for  the  future  we  have  only  present-day  conditions  in  mind.  Some 
people  are  too  apt  to  think  of  the  relatively  small  population  of  the 
Dominions  compared  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  dis- 
parage their  economic  value  in  view  of  the  enormous  capacities  of 
foreign  markets.  Now,  however,  is  the  time  to  fix  our  thoughts  on 
the  period  when  the  population  of  Britain  Overseas  (apart  from  the 
Indian  Empire)  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Mother  Country  to-day, 
and  to  base  our  plans  on  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Foreign  markets 
will  have  to  be  shared  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  with  foreign  rivals. 
Imperial  markets  and  Imperial  resources,  if  we  do  not  reserve  them 
for  our  exclusive  use,  can  at  least  be  made  to  exist  primarily  for  our 
own  benefit.  Any  contribution  towards  their  development  will  be 
repaid  a  thousandfold,  for  the  potential  value  of  an  Empire  that  is 
self-contained  has  no  limits.  Whether  in  the  political  or  in  the 
economic  sphere  the  need  is  for  rapidity  of  action  and  longsightedness- 

ONE  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Government  has  been  to  draft 
replies  in  agreement  with  our  Allies  to  the  German  proposal  for  peace 
negotiations,  and  to  President  Wilson's  unhappily  worded 
Peace  Note  on  the  subject  of  peace  terms.     With  unmistak- 

able unanimity  the  peoples  of  the  Allied  countries  in- 
dicated at  once  what  the  tenor  of  these  replies  must  be.  Germany's 
offer  contained  no  mention  of  terms.  It  was  couched  in  the  boastful 
phraseology  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  Prussian  militarism 
and  equally  calculated  to  insure  its  immediate  rejection  at  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  peace  at  this 
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juncture  in  the  War  would  admirably  suit  Germany's  book ;  if 
she  could  count  on  retaining  her  hold  on  the  Balkans  and  Turkey  at 
the  cost,  perhaps,  of  sacrificing  her  conquests  in  the  West,  she  would 
have  reached  at  least  the  first  stage  in  her  world-policy.  She  had, 
therefore,  much  to  gain  by  a  conciliatory  offer,  and  that  she  should 
have  chosen  such  a  provocative  setting  for  her  overtures  must  be 
attributed  to  her  failure  to  understand  the  psychology  of  other  nations 
and  to  those  German  characteristics  which  the  Allies  are  resolved 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  dragoon  the  world  or  be  for  ever  disturbing  its 
peace.  If  the  people  of  Germany  are  really  anxious  to  end  the  War 
the  first  fact  they  must  grasp  is  that,  as  far  as  the  Allied  Powers  are 
concerned,  there  can  be  no  peace  negotiations  with  a  Government 
which  has  proved  that  it  respects  neither  its  pledged  word  nor  any 
law,  human  or  Divine.  Until  Germany  has  rehabilitated  herself 
among  the  nations  peace  for  her  must  spell  physical  incapacity  to 
wage  war,  not  a  mere  diplomatic  undertaking.  What  hidden  purpose 
lies  behind  Mr.  Wilson's  Note  to  the  belligerents  is  not  yet  revealed. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  matter.  Germany  has  lost  no  time  in  replying, 
but  she  avoids  the  issue  and  merely  repeats  her  proposal  for  a  con- 
ference. The  Allies  would  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  President 
the  information  for  which  he  asks. 

AMONG  the  last  acts  of  the  late  Government  was  the  sudden  decision 
to  appoint  a  Food  Controller.     But,  the  decision  taken,  no  Controller 
was  appointed,  and  the  original  reluctance  to  recognise 
c°(       .  the  existence  of  the  problem  of  food  supplies  and  food 

control  seemed  to  have  developed  into  the  comatose 
inertia  familiar  in  dying  Administrations.  Lord  Devonport,  however, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  new  Government  to  deal  with  food  regu- 
lations, and  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  to  be  Controller  of  Shipping.  This  is 
satisfactory,  for  it  admits  the  existence  of  two  separate  problems— 
the  production  of  food  at  home  and  the  importation  of  food  from 
abroad.  Mr.  Runciman  always  gave  one  the  impression  that  corn 
grew  in  ships  instead  of  the  earth,  and  while  we  necessarily  have  to 
import  the  bulk  of  our  supplies,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a 
considerably  larger  proportion  should  not  be  grown  at  home.  Indeed 
we  shall  shortly  find  ourselves  forced  to  do  so,  unless  we  are  to  suffer 
very  much  more  serious  shortage  than  exists  at  present.  For  some 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  war  the  price  of  wheat  had  risen,  from  a 
figure  at  which  it  was  grown  at  a  loss  to  the  British  farmer,  to  a  figure 
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at  which  it  left  a  small  profit ;  population  was  overhauling  food 
production,  according  to  the  universal  law.  Then  came  the  War  : 
millions  of  men  were  withdrawn  from  production  by  the  belligerents, 
but  the  demand  did  not  diminish,  the  soldier's  stomach  being  of  the 
same  size  as  the  civilian's.  The  price  of  corn  would  have  gone  up 
in  any  case  on  this  account,  but  it  happened  that  production  also 
went  down,  and  the  world's  harvests  of  1916  have  been  generally 
bad ;  even  the  Australian  crop,  which  was  largely  relied  on,  being 
heavily  damaged  this  last  month. 

NOBODY  outside  Paradise,  a  constituency  still  unrepresented  at 
Westminster,  could  have  foreseen  the  failure  of  the  1916  harvest. 

But  everybody  outside  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
.on^e  .  foresee  the  general  shortage  and  consequent  rise  of 

price,  and  it  should  have  been  evident,  even  to  a 
politician,  that  the  only  way  to  bring  down  the  price  of  a  commodity 
that  everybody  requires  is  to  produce  more,  and  that  the  best  way 
of  getting  more  out  of  the  soil  is  not  to  talk  about  it,  but  to  put  more 
seed  and  labour  into  the  soil.  As  it  happens,  the  neglect  of  these 
considerations  and  the  pursuit  of  laissez-faire  have  led  to  a  serious 
diminution  in  the  British  wheat  crop  in  1916,  at  the  very  time  when 
a  surplus  would  have  tended  to  reduce  the  price.  It  is  clear  that 
Mr.  .Lloyd  George  intends  to  change  all  that.  He  has  taken  the 
revolutionary  step  of  putting  a  practical  agriculturist  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  If  these  daring  innovations  continue, 
we  may  some  day  expect  to  see  a  sailor  at  the  Admiralty.  British 
agriculture  is  to  be  encouraged ;  park,  waste,  and  common  land  to  be 
ploughed  up  for  crops,  and  a  minimum  price  guaranteed  for  wheat. 
This  was' recommended  to  the  late  Government  two  years  ago,  but 
nothing  was  done,  and  again  by  Lord  Milner's  Committee,  whose 
report  was  pigeon-holed.  But  the  German  submarines  have  done 
more  for  British  agriculture  than  all  the  "  back  to  the  land  "  speeches 
and  books  of  the  last  decade,  and  von  Tirpitz  is  the  unacknowledged 
benefactor  of  every  home  farmer  and  small-holder.  Unfortunately, 
the  time  for  early  sowing  is  over,  and  work  has  been  held  back  owing 
to  bad  weather ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  practical  policy 
and  to  stick  to  it,  late  in  the  day  though  it  be.  It  would  be  well 
to  continue  that  policy  even  after  the  War,  the  submarine  having 
come  to  stay,  and,  because,  in  spite  of  the  prophets  of  peace,  wars  will 
still  break  out  suddenly  after  the  present  one  is  over, 
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IT  is  obviously  impossible  at  a  moment's  notice  to  grow  all  the 
food  we  require  in  this  country.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that 
eventually  we  could  do  so.  It  is  as  well  to  put  this 
Striking  delusion  out  of  court  at  once  ;  it  is  as  dangerous  as 
the  opposite  idea  that  we  can  import  everything  and 
produce  nothing.  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  a  practical  farmer,  has  warned 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  against  this  notion,  and  it  may  be  recalled 
that  some  years  ago  Professor  Huxley  went  into  the  whole  matter 
from  the  theoretical  side,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
population,  of  course,  was  considerably  less  then  than  now.  That 
being  so,  we  must  still  import  foodstuffs,  although  we  hope  to  produce 
a  great  deal  more  ourselves,  and  for  that  reason  the  new  Government 
has  done  wisely  to  take  up  the  question  of  shipping  and  freights. 
Here  again  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  although  con- 
versant as  the  son  of  a  great  ship-owner  with  the  shipping  trade,  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  take  action.  The  whole  question  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  it  is  something  that  difficulties  are  now  being  faced. 

THE  changes  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  been  thoroughly 

approved  by  public  opinion.     Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  whose  name 

was  unknown  outside  Service  circles  before  the  War 

and  is  now  a  household  word  throughout  the  British 

A^int-7      Empire,  leaves  the    Grand  Fleet  and    becomes    First 

merits.  Sea   Lord.     Admiral   Beatty  is  transferred   from   the 

Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  where  he  has  done  brilliant 

service  as  a  fighting  Admiral,  to  the  command  of  the  Grand  Fleet  at 

the  unusually  early  age  of  forty-five,  and  certain  other  consequential 

changes  have  been  announced.     It  was  unfortunate  in  a  sense  that 

these  changes  followed  so  closely  on  the  mostly  uninformed  criticism 

resulting  from  the  German  raid  into  the  Channel,  but  as  a  fact  the 

critics  in  that  case  attacked  Mr.  Balfour  and  not  the  Navy.     The 

public  has  never  had  any  desire  to  criticise  the  Navy,  but  much  desire 

to  criticise  the  critics.     On  this  matter,  indeed,  the  new  Prime  Minister 

has   said  the    last  word.     In  his  general  survey  of  the  situation  on 

December  19,  he  remarked  that  "the  achievements  of  the  Navy 

speak  for  themselves.     I  do  not  know  that  anything  I  can  say  would 

be  in  the  least  adequate  to  recognise  their  enormous,  incalculable 

service." 

IT  is  understood  that  among  the  continuing  loans  to  Allies  and 
Dominions,  which  is  one^of  our  prime  functions  in  the  War,  the  pro- 
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portion  of  loans  to  our  Allies  has  grown  steadily  greater  and  to  the 
Dominions  steadily  less.  The  Dominions  are  learning  to  finance 
Ca  d'  themselves— a  welcome  sign  of  the  stability  of  the 

War  Finance Blitish  EmPire  wllich  ma7  be  contrasted  with  the 
'German  colonies,  where  before  the  War  only  one— 
Togoland— was  able  to  show  an  even  approximate  balance  of  revenue 
and  expenditure,  let  alone  raising  its  own  loans.  Sir  Thomas  White, 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  who  has  been  in  London  recently' 
has  explained  Canadian  financial  policy.  From  the  beginning  he 
believed  that  the  War  would  be  a  long  one,  and  Canada  accordingly 
decided  to  make  issues  of  long-term  securities  rather  than  short-date 
borrowings  by  Treasury  Bills  and  Exchequer  Bonds.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Canada's  credit  has  steadily  improved.  Canadians  have 
patriotically  subscribed  to  the  loans,  and  they  have  realised  that  it 
is  far  better  to  put  up  their  own  money  than  to  borrow  in  New  York, 
which  has  recently  administered  a  serious  snub  to  our  own  Treasury.' 
Sir  Thomas's  preference  for  the  long-dated  loan  above  the  short-dated 
Bill  will  appeal  strongly  to  this  country,  where  an  opposite  policy 
has  been  adopted  with  very  unfortunate  results. 

FAILURE  on  the  part  of  the  Entente  Powers  to  bring  understanding 
and  foresight  to  bear  upon  the  Greek  problem  has  led  to  a  regrettable 

Treachery      pag6   in   the   histoi7    of   tne    War.    Having  satisfied 
in  Greece.        themselves  very  late  in  the  day  that  they  had  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  Greek  Government's 
intentions  towards  them,  the  Allies  called  upon  it  to  surrender,  against 
financial  compensation,    a  quantity  of   munitions   which   would  in 
some  degree  balance  the  amount  handed  over  to  the  Bulgarians  at 
the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  Kavalla  Army  Corps,  and  which  was 
part  of  war  material  accumulated  by  Greece  over  and  above  her 
usual  practice  and  requirements.     King  Constantine  and  his  advisers 
refused  to  comply  with  this  request.     Detachments  from  the  Allied 
Fleet  were  accordingly  landed  at  the  Piraeus  on  December  1  in  order 
to  enforce  the  demand.    As  they  approached  Athens,  Greek  troops, 
posted  at  various  points  of  vantage,  opened  fire  on  them.      After 
a  number  of  casualties  had  been  sustained,  Admiral  du  Fournet   the 
Allies    Executive  Officer  in  Greece,  withdrew  his  landing  force,  leaving 
the  Greeks  masters  of  the  situation,  while  he  communicated  with  the 
French  Government.     The  Greek  Army  celebrated  its  "  victory  "  by 
running  amok  in  Athens  and  elsewhere  for  the  next  few  days,  in  a 
manner  that  recalled  the  palmy  days  of  Abdul  Hamid  in  Constant!- 
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nople.  There  was  an  orgy  of  outrages,  pillage,  and  arrests,  the  victims 
being  Venizelists  or  those  Greeks  who  were  known  to  be  favourable 
to  the  Entente. 

THE  situation  called  for  drastic  action  the  moment  the  Greek 
troops  began  their  treacherous  attack.  Admiral  du  Fournet  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  but 
A  Qreek  it  jg  fair  to  gtate  t^at  jt  js  not  known  whether  he  felt 
Challenge.  jiampere(j  ^y  nis  instructions.  He  has  since  been 
replaced  by  Admiral  Gauchet,  and  the  Allies  allowed  nearly  a  fort- 
night to  elapse  before  presenting  a  fresh  ultimatum  to  Greece.  This 
time  King  Constantine  and  the  Government  were  given  twenty-four 
hours  within  which  to  agree  to  remove  all  Greek  troops  from' Thessaly . 
In  the  meantime  a  blockade  of  the  Greek  coast  had  been  established, 
and  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be  maintained  until  Greece  had  made 
reparation  for  the  events  of  the  opening  days  of  December.  Mr 
Lloyd  George  has  promised  that  the  Allies  will  run  no  risks  in  Greece. 
In  many  quarters  it  is  felt  that  they  are  bound  to  run  risks  as  long 
as  King  Constantine  remains  on  the  throne.  On  the  morrow  after 
agreeing  to  the  Allies'  demands  the  Greek  Government  issued  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  M.  Venizelos  on  a  charge  of  treason.  The  challenge 
to  the  Entente  Powers  is  obvious.  It  cannot  be  answered  merely  by 
recognising  the  diplomatic  or  consular  agents  of  the  Salonika  Govern- 
ment. King  Constantine  implies  that  he  considers  that  there  is  not 
room  in  Greece  for  both  him  and  M.  Venizelos.  The  Allies  can  quite 
well  accept  this  contention  and  act  in  the  only  way  which  is  consonant 
with  their  dignity  and  interests  and  with  the  true  interests  of  Greece. 

No  small  service  will  have  been  rendered  the  country  if  the  new 
Government  abandons  the  policy  adopted  in  the  past  of  presenting 
pious  aspirations  in  the  guise  of  facts.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  begun  well  by  taking  the  nation  into  his 
confidence  on  the  subject  of  the  course  of  events  in 
the  Near  East.  "The  Kumanian  blunder,"  he  declared,  "is  an  un- 
fortunate one.  .  .  .  That  has  been  a  real  set-back  ...  a  cloud  that 
appeared  on  a  clearing  horizon.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  make  it 
impossible  that  that  disaster  should  lead  to  worse."  It  is  better  thus 
to  face  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  Eumania  than  to  mingle  tears 
in  sympathy  with  the  Kumanians  while  pretending  that  the  reverse 
does  not  matter.  The  blunder— for  such  it  is  in  regard  to  both  the 
diplomatic  and  the  military  aspect— has  not  only  counteracted  all 
the  advantages  the  Allies  stood  to  derive  from  Rumania's  participation 
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in  the  War,  but  may  also  result  in  prolonging  the  War.  Much  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  stores,  whether  of  grain  or  oil,  which  the  enemy 
secures  in  the  conquered  territory.  No  grave  disaster  has  as  yet 
overwhelmed  the  Russo-Rumanian  troops ;  they  have  withdrawn 
fighting,  and  as  far  as  is  known  have  been  able  to  destroy  or  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  supplies  on  which  the  enemy  is  counting.  But  the 
ground  yielded  has  to  be  won  back  again,  and  for  the  time  being  the 
offensive  in  this  theatre  of  the  War  remains  with  the  German  head- 
quarters. 

THERE  has  lately  been  a  curious  revival  of  the  old  controversy  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Air  Service.     But  the  malcontents  have  less  to 

build  on  than  six  months  ago,  when  German  airmen 
Tlie  Air 
Controversv  ^ew   regu^ar^7   over   our   ^nes   an<^   Zeppelins   visited 

England  with  no  more  danger  than  a  slug  crawling 
to  its  favourite  cabbage.  Since  that  time  it  is  freely  admitted  that 
British  airmen  have  re-established  their  ascendency  at  the  front,  and 
have  done  great  damage  to  the  German  lines  and  rear  without  effective 
retaliation,  and  our  airmen  at  home  have  learnt  how  to  bring  down 
Zeppelins,  like  Lucifer  from  heaven.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  flaw 
in  the  Air  Service  is  not  in  its  executive  but  its  administrative  side ; 
there  are  curious  tales  of  waste,  inefficiency,  and  extravagance  in  the 
supply  departments,  of  young  inexperienced  officers  making  grotesque 
contracts,  and  red-tape  allied  with  ignorance.  It  would  probably  be 
more  useful  to  investigate  these  complaints  than  to  criticise  the  actual 
aerial  work.  Meantime,  the  unfortunate  conflict  between  the  Air 
Board  and  the  Admiralty  is  understood  to  have  been  composed. 

A  NOTE  in  our  issue  of  last  September  entitled  "  Compulsory  Service 
and  the  Dominions  "  has  given  rise,  we  regret  to  find,  to  a  misunder- 
standing in  certain  quarters.    At  a  time  when  there  was 

a  tendency  to  analyse  the  contributions  in  man-power 
vjn.visoTm 

of  the  various  units  of  the  Empire  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  it  seemed  necessary  to  enter  a  caveat  against  such  comparisons. 
It  was  stated  in  the  note  that,  "  so  far  as  expeditionary  forces  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  impossible  for  any  general  rule  to  apply  ",  that  "  there  is 
no  basis  for  comparison  save  an  honourable  emulation  ",  and  again, 
"  the  sacrifices  involved  vary  in  degree  too  much  for  comparison  ". 
To  give  point  to  these  views  reference  was  made  in  passing  to  news- 
paper figures  of  the  contributions  of  the  Dominions.  The  strength  of 
the  Australian  contingent  was  given  as  up  to  May  1916  only  ;  Canada 
by  a  clerical  error  was  credited  with  the  number  of  men  she  has  set 
herself  to  raise  as  though  they  had  been  already  raised,  with  the  result 
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that  we  have  been  charged  with  making — and  that  incorrectly — the 
very  comparisons  against  which  we  sought  to  inveigh.  More  tragic 
still,  for  giving  to  New  Zealand,  as  it  seemed,  the  highest  meed  of  praise 
by  merely  citing  her  Compulsory  Service  Act  as  the  zenith  in  the  matter 
of  contributions,  UNITED  EMPIRE  has  been  taken  to  task  by  the  New 
Zealand  Times  for  aspiring  to  "  the  role  of  destroyer  of  all  possibility 
of  federal  unity  of  the  Empire".  Our  contemporary  is  distressed  that 
we  did  not  state  the  proportion  of  New  Zealand's  fighting  strength  to 
the  total  of  her  population,  and  makes  the  discovery,  which  in  the  brief 
note  was  taken  for  granted,  that  compulsory  service  in  New  Zealand 
and  Great  Britain  has  yielded  the  same  results,  with  this  in  favour  of 
New  Zealand,  that  legislation  has  only  had  to  be  enacted,  not  enforced. 
In  spite  of  the  strictures  of  our  critics,  we  must  continue  to  deprecate 
comparisons  between  the  efforts — all  alike  magnificent — of  the  various 
units  of  the  Empire. 

SOME  time  ago,  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
and  the  Victoria  League  was  established  by  the  Councils  of  those  two 

bodies,  to  secure  friendly  co-operation  in  their  work 
Co-operation  an(j  ^o  prevent  overlapping.  The  Committee  has  since 
„  .  ^  met  regularly  twice  a  year,  in  July  and  December, 

alternately  at  the  offices  of  the  Institute  and  the  League, 
and,  by  mutual  consent,  satisfactory  results  have  followed.  So  satis- 
factory, indeed,  that  at  the  last  July  meeting  it  was  decided  to  invite 
two  other  "  Kindred  Societies  "  (as  we  have  called  them  in  UNITED 
EMPIRE) — the  Overseas  Club  and  the  Patriotic  League  of  Britons 
Overseas — to  take  part  in  these  half-yearly  deliberations.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  enlarged  Committee  was  held  in  December  at  the 
office  of  the  Victoria  League,  with  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  in  the  chair, 
and  a  series  of  interesting  reports  was  presented  by  the  representatives 
of  all  four  bodies  on  the  work  accomplished  by  them  during  the  past 
six  months.  The  Institute's  doings  have  been  briefly  chronicled  in 
a  preceding  note.  The  Victoria  League's  efforts  have  been  largely 
directed  towards  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  number  of 
highly  successful  clubs  for  overseas  soldiers.  The  Overseas  Club  has 
collected,  through  its  members,  the  really  huge  sum  of  nearly  £350,000 
for  its  various  funds,  including  the  provision  of  some  86  aeroplanes 
for  the  Royal  Flying  Corps ;  while  the  Patriotic  League  of  Britons 
Overseas — in  Foreign  Countries,  bien  entendu — has  contributed  the 
handsome  total  of  £89,000  mostly  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  for  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Service. 
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THE    WAR    OF    IDEAS.* 
By  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

I  HOLD,  as  I  daresay  you  do,  that  we  are  at  a  crisis  of  our  history  where  there 
is  not  much  room  for  talk.     The  time  when  this  struggle  might  have  been 
averted  or  won  by  talk  is  long  past.     During  the  hundred  years  before  the 
war  we  have  not  talked  much,  or  listened  much,  to  the  Germans.    For  fifty 
of  those  years  at  least  the  head  of  waters  that  has  now  been  let  loose  in  a 
devastating  flood  over  Europe  was  steadily  accumulating  ;    but  we  paid  little 
attention  to  it.     People  sometimes  speak  of  the  negotiations  of  the  twelve 
days  before  the  war  as  if  the  whole  secret  and  cause  of  the  war  could  be  found 
there  ;  but  it  is  not  so.     Statesmen,  it  is  true,  are  the  keepers  of  the  lock-gates 
but  those  keepers  can  only  delay,  they  cannot  prevent  an  inundation  that 
has  great  natural  causes.     The  world  has  in  it  evil  enough,  and  darkness  enough 
But  it  is  not  so  bad  and  so  dark  that  a  slip  in  diplomacy,  a  careless  word  or 
an  impolite  gesture,  can  instantaneously,  as  if  by  magic,  involve  twenty  million 
men  m  a  struggle  to  the  death.     It  is  only  clever,  conceited  men,  proud  of 
their  neat  little  minds,  who  think  that  because  they  cannot  fathom  the  causes 
of  the  war,  it  might  easily  have  been  prevented.     I  confess  I  find  it  difficult 
to  conceive  of  the  war  in  terms  of  simple  right  and  wrong.     We  must  respect  the 
tides,  and  their  huge  unintelligible  force  teaches  us  to  respect  them. 

It  is  not  a  war  of  race.  For  all  our  differences  with  the  Germans,  any  cool 
and  impartial  mind  must  admit  that  we  have  many  points  of  kinship  with 
them.  During  the  years  before  the  war  our  naval  officers  in  the  Mediterranean 
found,  I  believe,  that  it  was  easier  to  associate  on  terms  of  social  friendship 
with  the  Austrians  than  with  the  officers  of  any  other  foreign  navy.  We  have 
a  passionate  admiration  for  France,  and  a  real  devotion  to  her,  but  that  is  a 
love  affair,  not  a  family  tie.  We  begin  to  be  experienced  in  love  affairs  for 
Ireland  steadily  refuses  to  be  treated  on  any  other  footing.  In  any  case'  we 
are  much  closer  to  the  Germans  than  they  are  to  the  Bulgarians  or  the  Turks 
Of  these  three  we  like  the  Turks  the  best  ;  because  they  are  chivalrous  and 
generous  enemies,  which  the  Germans  are  not. 

It  is  a  war  of  ideas.     We  are  fighting  an  armed  doctrine.     Yet  Burke 's  use 
of  these  words  to  describe  the  military  power  of  Eevolutionary  France  should 
warn  us  against  fallacious  attempts  to  simplify  the  issue.     When  ideas  become 
motives  and  are  filtered  into  practice,  they  lose  their  clearness  of  outline  and 
are  often  hard  to  recognise.     They  leaven  the  lump,  but  the  lump  is  still  human 
clay,  with  its  passions  and  prejudices,  its  pride  and  its  hate.     I  remember  see 
mg  in  a  provincial  paper,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  two  adjacent  columns 
both  dealing  with  the  war.     The  first  was  headed  "  A  Holy  War  "  and  set 
forth  the  great  principles  of  nationality,  respect  for  treaties,  and  protection 
f  the  weak,  which  in  my  opinion  are  the  main  motives  of  the  Allies  in  this  war. 

*  An  address  delivered  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  December  12,  1916. 
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ipnip    "  The  War  on  Commerce  ;   Tips  to  Capture  German 
hose^principles  and  motives  which,  in  the  opinion 


r     , 

war  on  a  cold  calculation  of  mercantile  profit.    Everyone  here  knows  that  the 
T  ,ff  erlv  untrue     Those  who  helieve  the  charge  could  not  be  shaken 

into  be"  except  b  "being  educated  all  over  again,  and  introduced  to  some 
knotledg  human  Lure'  It  is  enough  to  remark  that  this  charge  ,  a 
commonplace  between  belligerent  nations.  They  all  like  to  believe  thai  their 
adversaries  entertain  only  base  motives,  while  they  themse  ves  act  only  on 
thlToftiest  ideal  promptings.  If  the  charge  means  only  that  every  nation  at 
war  is  bound  to  think  of  its  own  interests,  to  conserve  its  own  strength,  an, 
to  eL  on  all  material  gains  that  are  within  its  reach,  the  charge  is  true  and 
ar  rSS  When  two  angry  women  quarrel  in  a  back  street,  they  commonly 
accuse  ach  other  of  being  amorous.  They  might  just  as  well  accuse  each 
otfaTo  being  human.  The  charge  is  true  and  insignificant  So  also  w,th 
nations  ;  they  all  cherish  themselves  and  seek  to  preserve  their  meaw 

llVlfthis  were  their  sole  concern,  there  would  be  few  wars  ;  certainly  this  war, 
which  is  desolating  and  impoverishing  Europe,  would  be  impossible.    No  one 
surely  can  look  at  the  war  and  say  that  nations  are  moved  only  by  their  material 
intere  ts.    It  would  be  more  plausible  to  say  that  they  are  too  htt  e  moved 
by  those  interests.    Bacon,  in  his  essay  «  Of  Death,"  remarks  that  the  fear 
of  death  does  not  much  affect  mankind.     "  There  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of 
man  so  weak,  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death  ;  and  therefore  death  IE 
no  such  terrible  enemy  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attendants  about  him  that 
can  win  the  combat  of  him.    Kevenge  triumphs  over  death;  love  slights  it; 
honour  aspireth  to  it  ;  grief  flieth  to  it  ;  fear  pre-occupateth  it  ;  nay  we  read, 
after  Otho  the  Emperor  had  slain  himself,  pity  (which  is  the  tendered  of  affec- 
tions) provoked  many  to  die  out  of  mere  compassion  to  their  sovereign  and  as 
the  truest  sort  of  followers."    If  this  is  true  of  the  fear  of  death,  how  much  truer 
it  is  of  the  love  of  material  gain.    Any  whim,  or  point  of  pride  or  fixed  idea,  or 
old  habit,  is  enough  to  make  a  man  or  a  nation  forgo  the  hope  of  pro! 

for  a  creed.  , 

The  German  creed  is  by  this  time  well  known.  Before  the  war  we  took 
little  notice  of  it.  We  sometimes  saw  it  stated  in  print,  but  it  seemed  to  us  too 
monstrous  and  inhuman  to  be  the  creed  of  a  whole  people  We  were  wrong; 
it  was  the  creed  of  a  whole  people.  By  the  mesmerism  of  State-education,  by 
the  discipline  of  universal  military  service,  by  the  pride  of  the  German  people 
in  their  past  victories,  and  by  the  fears  natural  to  a  nation  that  finds  enemies 
on  all  its  fronts,  an  absolute  belief  in  the  State,  in  war  as  the  highest  activity  of 
the  State,  and  in  the  right  of  the  State  to  enslave  all  its  subjects,  body  and  soul, 
to  its  purposes,  had  become  the  creed  of  all  those  diverse  peoples  that  are  united 
under  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Most  of  them  are  not  naturally  warlike  peoples. 
They  have  been  lured,  and  frightened,  and  drilled,  and  bribed  into  war; 
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but  it  is  true  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  they  enjoy  fighting  less  than  we  do; 
One  of  the  truest  remarks  ever  made  on  the  war  was  that  famous  remark 
of  a  British  private  soldier,  who  was  telling  how  his  company  took  a  trench 
from  the  enemy.  Fearing  that  his  account  of  the  affair  might  sound 
boastful,  he  added,  "  You  see,  sir,  they're  not  a  military  people,  like  we 
are."  Only  the  word  was  wrong,  the  meaning  was  right.  They  are,  as  every- 
one knows,  an  enormously  military  people,  and,  if  they  want  to  fight  at  all, 
they  have  to  be  a  military  people,  for  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  not  a 
warlike  people.  A  first-class  army  could  never  have  been  fashioned  in 
Germany  out  of  volunteer  civilians,  like  our  army  on  the  Somme.  That 
army  has  a  little  shaken  the  faith  of  the  Germans  in  their  creed.  Again  I 
must  quote  one  of  our  soldiers  :  "I  don't  say,"  he  remarked,  "  that  our 
average  can  run  rings  round  their  best ;  what  I  say  is  that  our  average  is  better 
than  their  average,  and  our  best  is  better  than  their  best."  The  Germans 
already  are  uneasy  about  their  creed  and  their  system,  but  there  is  no  escape 
for  them  ;  they  have  sacrificed  everything  to  it ;  they  have  impoverished  the 
mind  and  drilled  the  imagination  of  every  German  citizen,  so  that  Germany 
appears  before  the  world  with  the  body  of  a  giant  and  the  mind  of  a  dwarf  ; 
they  have  sacrificed  themselves  in  millions  that  their  creed  may  prevail,  and 
with  their  creed  they  must  stand  or  fall.  The  State,  organised  as  absolute 
power,  responsible  to  no  one,  with  no  duties  to  its  neighbour,  and  with  only 
nominal  duties  to  a  strictly  subordinate  God,  has  challenged  the  soul  of  man 
in  its  dearest  possessions.  We  cannot  predict  the  course  of  military  operations  ; 
but  if  we  were  not  sure  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  great  struggle,  we  should 
have  no  sufficient  motive  for  continuing  to  breathe.  The  State  has  challenged 
the  soul  of  man  before  now,  and  has  always  been  defeated.  A  miserable 
remnant  of  men  and  women,  tied  to  stakes  or  starved  in  dungeons,  have  before 
now  shattered  what  seemed  an  omnipotent  tyranny,  because  they  stood  for 
the  soul  and  were  not  prompted  by  vanity  or  self-regard.  They  had  great 
allies — 

"  Their  friends  were  exultations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind," 

If  we  are  defeated  we  shall  be  defeated  not  by  German  strength,  but  by  our 
own  weakness.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  martyr  is  doubt  and  the  divided  mind, 
which  suggests  the  question,  "  Is  it,  after  all,  worth  while  ?  "  We  must  know 
what  we  have  believed.  What  do  we  stand  for  in  this  war?  It  is  only  the 
immovable  conviction  that  we  stand  for  something  ultimate  and  essential 
that  can  help  us  and  carry  us  through.  No  war  of  this  kind  and  on  this  scale 
is  good  enough  to  fight  unless  it  is  good  enough  to  fail  in.  "  The  calculation  of 
profit,"  said  Burke,  "  in  all  such  wars  is  false.  On  balancing  the  account  of  such 
wars,  ten  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar  are  purchased  at  ten  thousand  times 
their  price.  The  blood  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but  to  redeem  the  blood 
of  man.  It  is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our  friends,  for  our  God,  for  our 
country,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is  vanity  ;  the  rest  is  crime." 
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The  question  I  have  asked  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  or,  rather,  the 
answer  is  not  easy  to  formulate  briefly  and  clearly.  Most  of  the  men  at  the 
front  know  quite  well  what  they  are  fighting  for ;  they  know  that  it  is  for  their 
country,  but  that  it  is  also  for  their  kind — for  certain  ideals  of  humanity.  We 
afc  home  know  that  we  are  at  war  for  liberty  and  humanity.  But  these  words 
are  invoked  by  different  nations  in  different  senses  ;  the  Germans,  or  at  least 
most  of  them,  have  as  much  liberty  as  they  desire,  and  believe  that  the  highest 
good  of  humanity  is  to  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  their  own  ideas,  and  of 
their  own  type  of  government  and  society.  No  abstract  demonstration  can 
help  us.  Liberty  is  a  highly  comparative  notion  ;  no  one  asks  for  it  complete. 
Humanity  is  a  highly  variable  notion  ;  it  is  interpreted  in  different  sensea  by 
different  societies.  What  we  are  confronted  with  is  two  types  of  character,  two 
sets  of  aims,  two  ideals  for  society.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  to  under- 
stand both. 

The  Germans  can  never  be  understood  by  those  who  neglect  their  history. 
They  are  a  solid,  brave,  and  earnest  people,  who,  till  quite  recent  times,  have 
been  denied  their  share  in  the  government  of  Europe.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
they  were  deeply  stirred  by  questions  of  religion,  and  were  rent  asunder  by 
the  Eeformation.  Compromise  proved  futile  ;  the  small  German  states  were 
ranked  on  this  side  or  on  that  at  the  will  of  their  rulers  and  princes  ;  men  of  the 
same  race  were  ranged  in  mortal  opposition  on  the  question  of  religious  belief, 
and  there  was  no  solution  but  war.  For  thirty  years  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  war  raged.  It  was  conducted  with  a  fierceness  and  inhumanity  that 
even  the  present  war  has  not  equalled.  The  civilian  population  suffered  hide- 
ously. WThole  provinces  were  desolated  and  whole  states  were  bereaved  of  their 
men.  When,  from  mere  exhaustion,  the  war  came  to  an  end,  Germany  lay 
prostrate,  and  the  chief  gains  of  the  war  fell  to  the  rising  monarchy  of  France, 
which  had  intervened  in  the  middle  of  the  ^truggle.  By  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia in  1648  Alsace  and  Lorraine  went  to  France,  and  the  rule  of  the  great 
monarch,  Louis  XIV,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  German  peoples.  The 
ambitions  of  Germany,  for  long  after  this,  were  mainly  cosmopolitan  and  intel- 
lectual. But  political  ambitions,  though  they  seemed  almost  dead,  were  revived 
by  the  hardy  state  of  Prussia,  and  the  rest  of  Germany's  history  down  to  our 
own  time  is  the  history  of  the  welding  of  the  German  peoples  into  a  single 
State  by  Prussian  monarchs  and  statesmen. 

This  history  explains  many  things.  If  a  people  has  a  corporate  memory,  if 
it  can  learn  from  its  own  sufferings,  Germany  has  reason  enough  to  cherish 
with  a  passionate  devotion  her  late  achieved  unity.  And  German  brutality, 
which  is  not  the  less  brutality  because  Germans  regard  it  as  quite  natural  and 
right,  has  its  origin  in  German  history.  The  Prussian  is  a  Spartan,  a  natural 
brute,  but  brutal  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  capable  of  extremes  of  self- 
denial  and  self-discipline.  From  the  Prussians  the  softer  and  more  emotional 
German  peoples  of  the  South  received  the  gift  of  national  unity,  and  they  repaid 
the  debt  by  extravagant  admiration  for  Prussian  prowess  and  hardihood,  which 
had  been  so  serviceable  to  their  cause.  The  Southern  Germans,  the  Bavarians 
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especially,  have  developed  a  sort  of  sentimenfcalism  of  brutality,  expressed  in 
the  hysterical  Hymn  of  Hate  (which  hails  from  Munich),  expressed  also  in  those 
monstrous  excesses  and  cruelties,  surpassing  anything  that  mere  insensibility  can 
produce,  which  have  given  the  Bavarian  troops  their  foul  reputation  in  the 
present  war. 

The  last  half-century  of  German  history  must  also  be  remembered.  Three 
assaults  on  neighbouring  states  were  rewarded  by  a  great  increase  of  territory 
and  of  strength.  From  Denmark,  in  1864,  Prussia  took  Schleswig-Holstein- 
The  defeat  of  Austria  in  1866  brought  Hanover  and  Bavaria  under  the  Prussian 
leadership  ;  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  regained  from  France  in  1870.  The 
Prussian  mind,  which  is  not  remarkable  for  subtlety,  found  a  justification  in 
these  three  wars  for  its  favourite  doctrine  of  frightfulness.  That  doctrine, 
put  briefly,  is  that  people  can  always  be  frightened  into  submission,  and  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  frighten  them  than  to  fight  them  to  the  bitter  end.  Denmark  was  a 
small  nation,  and  moreover  was  left  utterly  unsupported  by  the  European  Powers 
who  had  guaranteed  her  integrity.  Bavaria  was  frightened,  and  will  be  frighten- 
ed again  when  her  hot  fit  gives  way  to  her  cold  fit.  France  was  divided  and 
half-hearted  under  a  tinsel  Emperor.  It  is  Germany's  misfortune  that  on  these 
three  special  cases  she  based  a  general  doctrine  of  war.  A  very  little  knowledge 
of  human  nature — a  knowledge  so  alien  to  her  that  she  calls  it  psychology  and 
assigns  it  to  specialists — would  have  taught  her  that,  for  the  most  part,  human 
beings  when  they  are  fighting  for  their  homes  and  their  faith  cannot  be  frightened, 
and  must  be  killed  or  conciliated.  The  practice  of  frightfulness  has  not  worked 
very  well  in  this  war.  It  has  steeled  the  heart  of  Germany's  enemies.  It  has 
produced  in  her  victims  a  temper  of  hate  that  will  outlive  this  generation,  and 
will  make  the  small  peoples  whom  she  has  kicked  and  trampled  on  impossible 
subjects  of  the  German  Empire.  Worst  of  all.  it  has  suggested  to  onlookers 
that  the  people  who  have  so  plenary  a  belief  in  frightfulness  are  not  themselves 
strangers  to  fear.  There  is  an  old  English  proverb,  hackneyed  and  stale  three 
hundred  years  ago,  but  now  freshened  again  by  disuse,  that  the  goodwife  would 
never  have  looked  for  her  daughter  in  the  oven  unless  she  had  been  there  herself. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  English  temper,  which  the  Germans,  high  and  low, 
learned  and  ignorant,  have  so  profoundly  mistaken  ?  You  can  get  no  descrip- 
tion of  it  from  the  Englishman  pure  and  simple  ;  he  has  no  theory  of  himself, 
and  it  bores  him  to  hear  himself  described.  Yet  it  is  this  temper  which  has 
given  England  her  great  place  in  the  world  and  which  has  cemented  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  to  be  found  not  in  England  alone,  but  wherever  there  is  a  strain 
of  English  blood  or  an  acceptance  of  English  institutions.  You  can  find  it  in 
Australia,  in  Canada,  in  America  ;  it  infects  Scotland,  and  impresses  Wales. 
It  is  everywhere  in  our  trenches  to-day.  It  is  not  clannish,  or  even  national,  it  is 
essentially  the  lonely  temper  of  a  man  independent  to  the  verge  of  melancholy. 
An  admirable  French  writer  of  to-day  has  said  that  the  best  handbook  and 
guide  to  the  English  temper  is  Defoe's  romance  of  "  Eobinson  Crusoe."  Crusoe 
is  practical,  but  is  conscious  of  the  over-shadowing  presence  of  the  things  that 
are  greater  than  man.  He  makes  his  own  clothing,  teaches  his  goats  to  dance, 
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b 
and  wrestles  in'  thought  witlTthe  problems  suggested  by  his  Bible.    Another 

example  of  the  same  temper  may  be  seen  in  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
and  yet  another  in  Wordsworth's  "  Prelude."  There  is  no  danger  that  English 
thought  will  ever  underestimate  the  value  and  meaning  of  the  individual  soul. 
The  greatest  English  literature,  it  might  almost  be  said,  from  Shakespeare's 
"  Hamlet  "  to  Browning's  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  is  concerned  with  no 
other  subject.  The  age-long  satire  against  the  English  is  that  in  England  every 
man  claims  the  right  to  go  to  Heaven  his  own  way.  English  institutions, 
instead  of  subduing  men  to  a  single  pattern,  are  devised  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  saving  the  rights  of  the  subject  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  "  Every 
man  in  his  humour  "  is  an  English  proverb,  and  might  almost  be  a  statement  of 
English  constitutional  doctrine.  But  this  extreme  individualism  is  the  right 
of  all,  and  does  not  favour  self-exaltation.  The  English  temper  has  an  almost 
morbid  dislike  of  all  that  is  showy  or  dramatic  in  expression.  I  remember  how 
a  Winchester  boy,  when  he  was  reproached  with  the  fact  that  Winchester  has 
produced  hardly  any  great  men,  replied,  "  No,  indeed,  I  should  think  not. 
We  would  pretty  soon  have  knocked  that  out  of  them."  And  the  epigrams  of 
the  English  temper  usually  take  the  form  of  understatement.  "  Give  Dayrolles 
a  chair  "  were  the  last  dying  words  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  spoken  of  the  friend 
who  had  come  to  see  him.  When  the  French  troops  go  over  the  parapet  to 
make  an  advance,  their  battle-cry  shouts  the  praises  of  their  country.  The 
British  troops  prefer  to  celebrate  the  advance  in  a  more  trivial  fashion — 
"  This  way  to  the  early  door,  sixpence  extra  !' 

I  might  go  on  interminably  with  this  dissertation,  but  I  have  said  enough 
for  my  purpose.  The  history  of  England  has  had  much  to  do  with  moulding 
the  English  temper.  We  have  been  protected  from  direct  exposure  to  the 
storms  that  have  swept  the  Continent.  Our  wars  on  land  have  been  adventures 
undertaken  by  expeditionary  forces.  At  sea,  while  the  power  of  England  was 
growing,  we  have  been  explorers,  pirates,  buccaneers.  Now  that  we  are  involved 
in  a  great  European  war  on  land,  our  methods  have  been  changed.  The  artillery 
and  infantry  of  a  modern  army  cannot  act  effectively  on  their  own  impulse* 
We  hold  the  sea,  and  the  pirates'  work  for  the  present  has  passed  into  other 
hands.  But  our  spirit  and  temper  is  the  same  as  of  old.  It  has  found  a  new 
world  in  the  air.  War  in  the  air,  under  the  conditions  of  to-day,  demands  all 
the  old  gallantry  and  initiative.  The  airman  depends  on  his  own  brain  and 
nerve  ;  he  cannot  fall  back  on  orders  from  his  superiors.  Our  airmen  of  to- 
day are  the  true  inheritors  of  Drake  ;  they  have  the  same  inspired  recklessness, 
the  same  coolness,  and  the  same  chivalry  to  a  vanquished  enemy. 

I  am  a  very  bad  example  of  the  English  temper ;  for  the  English  temper 
grumbles  at  all  this — to  the  great  relief  of  our  enemies,  who  believe  that  what 
a  man  admits  against  his  own  nation  must  be  true.  Our  pessimists,  by  indulging 
their  natural  vein,  serve  us,  without  reward,  quite  as  well  as  Germany  is  served 
by  her  wireless  press.  They  deceive  the  enemy. 

Modern  Germany  has  organised  and  regimented  her  people  like  an  ant-hill 
or  a  beehive.  The  people  themselves,  including  many  who  belong  to  the  upper 
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class,  are  often  simple  villagers  in  temper,  full  of  kindness  and  anger,  much 
subject  to  envy  and  jealousy,  not  magnanimous,  docile  and  obedient  to  a  fault. 
If  they  claimed,  as  individuals,  to  represent  the  highest  reach  of  European 
civilisation,  the  claim  would  be  merely  absurd.  So  they  shift  their  ground,  and 
pretend  that  society  is  greater  than  man,  and  that  by  their  painstaking 
organisation  their  society  has  been  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness. 
They  make  this  claim  so  insistently,  and  in  such  obvious  good  faith,  that  some 
few  weak  tempers  and  foolish  minds  in  England  have  been  impressed  by  it. 
These  panic-stricken  counsellors  advise  us,  without  delay,  to  reform  our  institu- 
tions and  organise  them  upon  the  German  model.  Only  thus,  they  tell  us,  can 
we  hold  our  own  against  so  huge  a  power.  But  if  we  were  to  take  their  advice, 
we  should  have  nothing  of  our  own  left  to  hold.  It  is  reasonable  and  good 
to  co-operate  and  organise  in  order  to  attain  an  agreed  object,  but  German 
organisation  goes  far  beyond  this.  The  German  nation  is  a  carefully  built 
smooth  running  machine,  with  powerful  engines.  It  has  only  one  fault ;  that 
any  fool  can  drive  it  ;  and  seeing  that  the  governing  class  in  Germany  is  ob- 
stinate and  unimaginative,  there  is  no  lack  of  drivers  to  pilot  it  to  disaster.  The 
best  ability  of  Germany  is  seen  in  her  military  organisation.  Napoleon  is  her 
worshipped  model,  and,  like  many  admirers  of  Napoleon,  she  thinks  only  of 
his  great  campaigns.  She  forgets  that  he  died  in  St.  Helena,  and  that  his 
schemes  for  the  reorganisation  of  Europe  failed. 

I  know  that  many  people  in  England  are  not  daunted,  but  depressed  by 
the  military  successes  of  the  enemy.  Our  soldiers  in  the  field  are  not  depressed. 
But  we  who  are  kept  at  home  suffer  from  the  miasma  of  the  back-parlour.  We 
read  the  headlines  of  newspapers — a  form  of  literature  that  is  exciting  enough, 
but  does  not  merit  the  praise  given  to  Sophocles,  who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw 
it  whole.  We  keep  our  ears  to  the  telephone,  and  we  forget  that  the 
great  causes,  which  are  always  at  work  and  which  will  shape  the  issues  of  this 
war,  are  not  recorded  upon  the  telephone.  There  are  things  truer  and  more 
important  than  the  latest  despatches.  Here  is  one  of  them.  The  organisation 
of  the  second-rate  can  never  produce  anything  first-rate.  We  do  not  understand 
a  people  who,  when  it  comes  to  the  last  push  of  man  against  man,  throw  up 
their  hands  and  utter  the  pathetic  cry  of  "Kanierad  !  "  To  surrender  is  a  weak- 
ness that  no  one  who  has  not  been  under  modern  artillery  fire  has  any  right  to 
condemn  ;  to  profess  a  sudden  affection  for  the  advancing  enemy  is  not  weak- 
ness, but  baseness.  Or  rather,  it  would  be  baseness  in  a  voluntary  soldier  ;  in 
the  Germans  it  means  only  that  the  war  is  not  their  own  war  ;  that  they  are 
fighting  as  slaves,  not  as  free  men.  The  idea  that  we  could  ever  live  under  the 
rule  of  these  people  is  merely  comic.  To  do  them  justice,  they  do  not  now 
entertain  the  idea,  though  they  have  dallied  with  it  in  the  past. 

No  harm  can  be  done,  I  think,  by  preaching  to  the  English  people  the 
necessity  for  organisation  and  discipline.  We  shall  still  be  ourselves,  and 
there  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  overdo  discipline  or  make  organisation  a  thing 
to  be  worshipped  for  its  own  sake.  The  danger  is  all  the  other  way.  We  have 
learnt  much  from  the  War,  and  the  work  that  we  shall  have  to  do  when  it  ends 
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is  almost  more  important  than  the  terms  of  peace,  or  concessions  made  this 
way  and  that.  If  the  treacherous  assault  of  the  Germans  on  the  liberties  and  peace 
of  Europe  is  rewarded  by  any  solid  gain  to  the  German  Empire,  then  history 
may  forgive  them,  but  this  people  of  the  British  Empire  will  not  forgive  them. 
Nothing  will  be  as  it  was  before ;  and  our  cause,  which  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
War,  will  still  have  to  be  won  in  the  so-called  peace.  I  know  that  some  say 
"  let  us  have  war  when  we  are  at  war,  and  peace  when  we  are  at  peace."  It 
sounds  plausible  and  magnanimous,  but  it  is  Utopian.  You  must  reckon 
with  your  own  people.  They  know  that  when  we  last  had  peace,  the  sunshine 
of  that  peace  was  used  by  the  Germans  to  hatch  the  spawn  of  malice  and  treason. 
If  the  Germans  are  defeated  in  the  War,  we  shall,  I  suppose,  forgive  them,  for 
the  very  English  reason  that  it  is  a  bore  not  to  forgive  your  enemies.  But  if 
they  escape  without  decisive  defeat  in  battle,  their  harder  trial  is  yet  to  come. 

In  some  ways  we  are  stronger  than  we  have  ever  been  in  all  our  long  history. 
We  have  discovered  ourselves,  and  we  have  discovered  our  friends.  Our 
dead  have  taught  the  children  of  to-day  more  and  better  than  any  living 
teachers  can  teach  them.  No  one  in  this  country  will  ever  forget  how  the 
people  of  the  Dominions,  at  the  first  note  of  war,  sprang  to  arms  like  one  man. 
We  must  not  thank  or  praise  them  ;  like  the  Navy,  they  regard  our  thanks 
and  praise  as  something  of  an  impertinence.  They  are  not  fighting,  they 
say,  for  us.  But  that  is  how  we  discovered  them.  They  are  doing  much 
better  than  fighting  for  us,  they  are  fighting  with  us,  because,  without  a  word 
of  explanation  or  appeal,  their  ideas  and  ours  are  the  same.  We  never  have 
discussed  with  them,  and  we  never  shall  discuss,  what  is  decent  and  clean  and 
honourable  in  human  behaviour.  A  philosopher  who  is  interested  in  this 
question  can  find  plenty  of  intellectual  exercise  by  discussing  it  with  the 
Germans.  Where  an  Englishman,  a  Canadian  and  an  Australian  are  met,  there  is 
no  material  for  such  a  debate. 

It  would  be  extravagant  to  suppose  that  a  discovery  like  this  can  leave 
our  future  relations  untouched.  We  now  know  that  we  are  profoundly  united 
in  a  union  much  stronger  and  deeper  than  any  mechanism  can  produce.  I 
know  how  difficult  a  problem  it  is  to  hit  on  the  best  device  for  giving  political 
expression  to  this  union  between  States  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
whole  world's  diameter,  differing  in  their  circumstances,  their  needs,  and  their 
outlook.  I  do  not  dare  to  prescribe  ;  but  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
and  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points  which  are  perhaps  more  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  citizen  than  they  are  in  the  discussions  of  constitutional 
experts. 

We  must  arrange  for  co-operation  and  mutual  support.  If  the  arrange- 
ment is  complicated  and  lengthy,  we  must  not  wait  for  it ;  we  must  meet  and 
discuss  our  common  affairs.  Ministers  from  the  Dominions  have  already 
sat  with  the  British  Cabinet.  We  can  never  go  back  on  that ;  it  is  a  landmark 
in  our  history.  Our  Ministers  must  travel ;  if  their  supporters  are  impatient 
of  their  absence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  they  must  find  some  less  parochial 
set  of  supporters.  We  have  begun  in  the  right  way ;  the  right  way  is  not  to 
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pass  laws  determining  what  you  are  to  do  ;  but  to  do  what  is  needful,  and  do 
it  at  once — do  a  lot  of  things,  and  regularise  your  successes  by  later  legislation. 
Now  is  the  time,  while  the  Empire  is  white-hot.  Our  first  need  is  not  lawyers, 
but  men  who,  feeling  friendly,  know  how  to  behave  as  friends  do.  They  will 
not  be  impeached  if  they  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law.  One  act  of  faith 
is  worth  a  hundred  arguments.  This  is  a  family  affair ;  the  habits  of  an 
affectionate  and  united  family  are  the  only  good  model. 

As  for  the  Crown  Colonies  and  India,  the  Dominions  must  share  our  burden. 
It  is  objected,  both  here  and  in  India,  that  life  in  the  Dominions  is  a  very 
inadequate  education  for  the  sympathetic  handling  of  alien  races  and  customs. 
So  is  life  in  many  parts  of  this  island.  The  fact  is  that  the  process  of  learning 
to  govern  those  alien  peoples  is  the  best  education  in  the  world.  The  Indian 
Civil  Service  is  a  great  college,  and  it  governs  India.  I  can  speak  to  this  point, 
for  I  have  lived  there  and  seen  it  at  work.  If  India  were  really  governed  by 
the  ideas  of  the  young  novices  who  go  out  there  fresh  from  their  examinations, 
she  would  be  a  distressful  country.  But  the  novice  is  taken  in  hand  at  once 
by  the  older  members  of  the  Service,  he  works  under  the 'eye  of  the  Collector 
and  the  Assistant  Collector  ;  they  shoulder  him  and  instruct  him  as  tame 
elephants  shoulder  and  instruct  the  wild ;  they  are  kind  to  him,  and  he  lives 
in  their  company  while  his  prejudices  and  follies  peel  off  him ;  so  that  within 
a  few  years  he  becomes  a  tolerant,  wise  and  devoted  civil  servant,  who  speaks 
the  language  of  the  college  and  is  proud  to  belong  to  it.  The  success  of  the 
Government  of  India  is  not  to  be  credited  to  the  classes  from  which  the  Civil 
Service  is  recruited,  but  to  the  discipline  of  the  Service  itself,  a  Service  so  high 
in  tradition  and  so  free  from  corruption  that  advancement  in  it  is  to  be  gained 
only  by  intelligence  and  sympathy.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  can  imagine 
no  finer  raw  material  for  the  political  discipline  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
than  some  of  the  generous  and  clean-run  spirits  who  have  come  from  the 
Dominions  to  help  in  this  War.  They  could  be  introduced  to  a  share  of  our 
responsibilities  without  impeding  or  retarding  the  movement  to  give  to 
selected  natives  of  India  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 

But  the  War  is  not  over,  so  I  return  to  the  main  issue — the  conflict  between 
the  English  idea  and  the  German  idea  of  world  government.  It  is  not  an 
accident,  as  Baron  von  Hugel  remarks  in  his  book  on  "  The  German  Soul," 
that  the  chief  colonising  nation  of  the  world  should  be  a  nation  without  a 
national  army.  We  have  depended  enormously  in  the  past  on  the  initiative 
and  virtue  of  the  individual  adventurer  ;  if  our  adventurers  were  to  fail  us,  which 
is  not  likely,  or  if  the  State  were  to  supersede  them,  and  attempt  to  do  their 
work,  which  is  not  conceivable,  our  political  power  and  influence  would  vanish 
with  them.  The  world  might  perhaps  be  well  ordered,  but  there  would  be  no 
freedom,  and  no  fun.  The  beauty  of  the  adventurer  is  that  he  is  practically 
invincible.  He  does  not  wait  for  orders.  Under  the  most  perfect  police 
system  that  Germany  could  devise,  he  would  be  up  and  at  it  again.  We  are 
not  so  numerous  as  the  Germans,  but  there  are  enough  and  to  spare  of  us  to 
make  German  government  impossible  in  any  place  where  we  pitch  our  tents. 
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We  are  practised  hands  at  upsetting  Governments.  Our  political  system  is  a 
training  school  for  rebeK  This  is  what  makes  our  very  existence  an  offence 
to  the  moral  instincts  of  the  German  people.  They  are  quite  right  to  want  to 
kill  us ;  the  only  way  to  abolish  fun  and  freedom  is  to  abolish  life.  But  I 
must  not  be  unjust  to  them ;  their  forethought  provides  for  everything,  and 
no  doubt  they  would  prescribe  authorised  forms  of  fun  for  half-an-hour  a 
week,  and  would  gather  together  their  subjects  in  public  assembly,  under 
municipal  regulations,  to  perform  approved  exercises  in  freedom. 

Mankind  lives  by  ideas  ;  and,  if  an  irreconcilable  difference  in  ideas  makes 
a  good  war,  then  this  is  a  good  war.  The  contrast  between  the  two  ideas  is 
profound  and  far-reaching.  My  business  lies  in  a  University.  For  a  good 
many  years  before  the  War  certain  selected  German  students,  who  had  had  a 
University  education  in  their  own  country,  came  as  Ehodes  Scholars  to  Oxford. 
The  intention  of  Mr.  Khodes  was  benevolent ;  he  thought  that  if  German  students 
were  to  reside  for  four  years  at  Oxford  and  to  associate  there,  at  an  impression- 
able time  of  life,  with  young  Englishmen,  understanding  and  fellowship  would 
be  encouraged  between  the  two  peoples.  But  the  German  Government  took 
care  to  defeat  Mr.  Bhocles'  intention.  Instead  of  sending  a  small  number  of 
students  for  the  full  period,  as  Mr.  Khodes  had  provided,  Germany  asked,  and 
(by  whose  mistake  I  do  not  know)  obtained,  leave  to  send  a  larger  number 
for  a  shorter  stay.  The  students  selected  were  intended  for  the  political 
and  diplomatic  service,  and  were  older  than  the  usual  run  of  Oxford  freshmen. 
Their  behaviour  had  a  certain  ambassadorial  flavour  about  it.  They  did  not 
mix  much  in  the  many  und>  rgraduate  societies  which  flourish  in  a  college,  but 
met  together  in  clubs  of  their  own  to  drink  patriotic  toasts.  They  were  nothing 
if  not  superior.  I  remember  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  them  who  came  to 
consult  me.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  do  some  definite  piece  of  research  in  English 
literature.  I  asked  him  what  problems  or  questions  in  English  literature  most 
interested  him,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  do  anything  that  I  advised.  We 
had  a  talk  of  some  length,  wholly  at  cross-purposes.  At  last  I  tried  to  make 
my  point  of  view  clear  by  reminding  him  that  research  means  finding  the  answer 
to  a  question,  and  that  if  his  reading  of  English  literature,  which  had  been 
fairly  extensive,  had  suggested  no  questions  to  his  mind,  he  was  not  in  the 
happiest  possible  position  to  begin  research.  This  touched  his  national  pride, 
and  he  gave  rne  something  not  unlike  a  lecture.  In  Germany,  he  said,  the 
professor  tells  you  what  you  are  to  do  ;  he  gives  you  a  subject  for  investigation, 
he  names  the  books  you  are  to  read,  and  advises  on  what  you  are  to  write  ; 
you  follow  his  advice,  and  produce  a  thesis,  which  gains  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  these  theses,  and  I  am  sure  this  account 
is  correct.  With  very  rare  exceptions,  they  are  as  dead  as  mutton,  and  much 
less  nourishing.  The  upshot  of  our  conversation  was  that  he  thought  me  an 
incompetent  professor,  and  I  thought  him  an  unprofitable  student. 

There  are  many  people  in  England  to-day  who  praise  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Germans,  and  their  devotion  to  systematic  thought.  Has  anyone  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  trace  the  development  of  the  thesis  habit,  and  its  influence  on 
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their  national  life  ?  They  theorise  everything  and  they  believe  in  their  theories. 
They  have  solemn  theories  of  the  English  character,  of  the  French  character,  of 
the  nature  of  war,  of  the  history  of  the  world.  No  breath  of  scepticism  dims 
their  complacency,  although  events  steadily  prove  their  theories  wrong.  They 
have  courage,  and  when  they  are  seeking  truth  by  the  process  of  reasoning,  they 
accept  the  conclusions  attained  by  the  process,  however  monstrous  these  con- 
clusions may  be.  They  not  only  accept  them,  they  act  upon  them,  and,  as 
everyone  knows,  their  behaviour  in  Belgium  was  dictated  to  them  by  their 
philosophy. 

Thought  of  this  kind  is  the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  It  intoxicates  sluggish 
minds,  to  whom  thought  is  not  natural.  It  suppresses  all  the  gentler  instincts 
of  the  heart  and  supplies  a  basis  of  orthodoxy  for  all  the  cruelty  and  treachery 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  know,  none  of  us  knows,  when  or  how  this  War  will  end. 
But  I  know  that  it  is  worth  fighting  to  the  end,  whatever  it  may  cost  to  all  and 
each  of  us.  We  may  have  peace  with  the  Germans,  the  peace  of  exhaustion  or 
the  peace  that  is  only  a  breathing  space  in  a  long  struggle.  We  can  never  have 
peace  with  the  German  idea.  It  was  not  the  idea  of  the  older  German  thinkers — 
of  Kant,  or  of  Goethe,  who  were  good  Europeans.  Kant  said  that  there  is 
nothing  good  in  the  world  except  the  good  will.  The  modern  German  doctrine 
is  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  the  world  except  what  tends  to  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  State.  The  inventor  of  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
the  Devil,  who  offered  to  the  Son  of  Man  the  glory  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  if  only  He  would  fall  down  and  worship  him.  The  Germans,  exposed 
to  a  like  temptation,  have  accepted  the  offer  and  have  fulfilled  the  condition. 
They  can  have  no  assurance  that  faith  will  be  kept  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  they  will  suffer  any  signal  or  dramatic 
reverse.  Human  history  does  not  usually  observe  the  laws  of  melodrama. 
But  we  know  that  their  newly-purchased  doctrine  can  be  fought,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  and  we  know  that  in  the  end  it  will  not  prevail. 
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I.  THE  CONTINENTAL  EOUTES  AND  THE  TRANS-SAHARA  EAILWAY. 

IN  a  series  of  articles  recently  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post  a  description  was 
given  of  the  railways  in  the  German  African  colonies  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
they  form  one  of  the  most  important  economic  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.* 
It  is  now  proposed  to  give  some  account  of  railway  activity  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  to  demonstrate  the  considerable  progress  that  has  been  made  during 
recent  years  in  the  work  of  opening  the  Dark  Continent  to  European  enter- 
prise, and  to  indicate  briefly  the  probable  course  of  railway  expansion  and  the 
main  railway  routes  of  the  future. 

*  Morning  Post,  Aug.  14  and  19,  1916, 
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In  spite  of,  and  in  some  cases  because  of,  the  War  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  in  African  railway  extension  during  the  past  three  years.  With  our 
attention  largely  rivetted  upon  events  in  the  main  theatres  of  the  struggle  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  great  activity  that  will  mark  the  present  era  as  one  of 
the  notable  periods  of  African  expansion.  At  least  six  events  of  outstanding 
importance  fall  within  the  period  in  question :  the  completion  of  the  Tangan- 
yika Kail  way,  built  by  the  Germans  in  great  haste  for  strategic  reasons  and  also 
in  order  to  tap  the  riches  of  Katanga  before  the  railways  rapidly  advancing  from 
the  western  coast  should  reach  the  richest  and  most  promising  portion  of  Central 
Africa  ;  the  joining  of  the  railway  system  in  Cape  Colony  to  the  railways  of 
German  South- West  Africa,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  from  Swakop- 
mund  or  Walfish  Bay  as  far  as  Kambove  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  or  to  the  opposite 
coasts  at  Beira,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Durban  without  leaving  what  may  be 
termed  the  South  African  system  ;  the  completion  of  the  great  French  railway 
from  Jibuti  (Djiboutil)  on  the  Eed  Sea  to  Addis  Abeba,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia  ; 
the  building  of  a  railway  from  Eabat  and  Casablanca  on  the  Moroccan  littoral 
to  Fez,  the  northern  capital  of  that  country  ;  the  completion  of  the  rail-and- 
water  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  Albertville  on  Lake  Tanganyika  ; 
and  the  joining  of  the  Uganda  Railway  to  the  German  line  running  from  Tanga, 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  German  East  Africa,  to  the  fertile  regions  around 
Mount  Kilimanjaro.  These  are  achievements  that  have  passed  almost  unnoticed 
amidst  the  political  turmoil  that  heralded  the  approach  of  war  and  the  clash 
of  contending  armies,  but  they  represent  the  outward  signs  of  that  virile  and 
active  force  that  is  rapidly  transforming  Africa  and  opening  its  great  tropical 
reserves  for  the  use  of  mankind.  They  are  a  sign  of  present  activity  and  an 
earnest  of  the  future  regeneration  of  Africa  by  rail  and  steam — a  process  that 
will  certainly  be  quickened,  rather  than  hindered,  by  the  present  war. 

If  we  examine  the  map  of  Africa  and  mark  on  it  the  main  lines  of  the  railway 
advance,  tracing  at  the  same  time  the  routes  of  proposed  railways,  we  shall  see 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  continent  that  does  not  now  come  within 
the  economic  activities  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  colonising  nations.  In  two 
parts  of  the  continent,  in  the  extreme  north  and  in  the  farthest  south,  we  shall 
find  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  a  network  of  lines  radiating  from  well- 
defined  centres  and  serving  the  economic  needs  of  vast  stretches  of  territory. 
In  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  south-eastern  portions — that  is  the  more 
fertile  districts — are  connected  with  the  Transvaal  by  a  series  of  railways,  running 
inland  from  Mossel  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Port  Alfred,  East  London,  and  Durban  ; 
whilst  from  Cape  Town,  the  starting-point  of  the  main  line  which  was  destined 
to  be  the  lever  by  which  Cecil  Rhodes  hoped  to  secure  the  riches  of  Central 
Africa  for  his  countrymen,  there  proceeds  the  great  railway  which  within  a  short 
period  will  have  reached  the  upper  waters  of  the  Congo.  In  the  far  north,  in 
Algeria  and  Tunisia,  the  great  French  dependencies  where  the  colonising  genius 
of  the  Gallic  temperament  is  best  exemplified,  there  is  a  network  of  railways 
proceeding  inland  from  Oran,  Algiers,  Bougie,  Philippeville,  Bona,  Bizerta, 
Tunis,  and  Susa,  and  destined  to  be  the  feeders  of  the  great  Trans- Saharan 
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system  which  will  eventually  link  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Congo  river 
system  with  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Naples. 

A  further  examination  of  the  map  will  show  that  the  future  main  arteries  of 
African  traffic  will  be  fed  by  a  series  of  lines  running  inland  from  the  western 
and  eastern  coasts  and  that  the  iron  backbone  of  the  Dark  Continent  will  form 
an  avenue  of  travel  only  to  be  compared  with  the  Siberian  and  Manchurian 
railways. 

Of  railways  at  present  completed,  or  almosfc  completed,  by  far  the  most 
important  are  the  Egyptian  and  Sudan  lines,  eventually  to  be  linked  with  the 
South  African  system  to  form  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route  dreamed  of  by  Cecil 
Ehodes ;  the  Uganda  Kailway  ;  the  Tanganyika  Eailway  ;  and  the  railway 
from  Cape  Town  to  Katanga.  Of  those  which  are  as  yet  unconstructed,  save  in 
the  preliminary  stages,  the  Trans- Sahara  railway  easily  holds  the  premier  rank. 

The  remarkable  success  of  French  administration  in  Northern  Africa  is, 
perhaps,  best  exemplified  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  where  numerous  railways  are 
bringing  economic  prosperity  to  what  was  once  the  granary  of  the  Eoman 
Empire.  But  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  in  this  country  that  our  Allies  possess 
in  the  north  and  west  of  the  continent  a  compact  empire  of  enormous  extent,  of 
which  all  parts  are  contiguous  and  can  be  linked  together  by  railway  communica- 
tion under  the  French  flag. 

The  position  of  France  in  Africa  is  one  of  peculiar  strength.  Her  territories 
occupy  vital  strategic  points  on  the  coasts.  In  the  north,  Susa,  Tunis,  Bizerta, 
Algiers,  and  Oran  form  an  unrivalled  series  of  strategic  outposts  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  privileged  position  of  France  in  Morocco,  supported,  as  it  is,  by 
Great  Britain,  prevented  the  establishment  of  Germany  in  these  regions  which 
form  a  vital  bastion  commanding  the  sea-routes  passing  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  around  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  establishment  of  a  strongly 
fortified  naval  port  on  the  Moroccan  littoral  would  have  been  a  serious  menace 
to  British  shipping  in  time  of  war.  For  this  reason  Germany  attempted  her 
unsuccessful  adventures  at  Tangiers  in  1905  and  at  Agadir  in  1911,  realising 
that  the  interests  of  the  Fatherland  demanded  a  decisive  move  which  would 
facilitate  the  completion  of  that  chain  of  outposts  which  were  intended  to 
command  the  sea-routes  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  to  form  a  strong  naval  link 
between  Wilhelmshaven  and  Dar-es-Salaam. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  French  territory  commands  one  of  the  two  points 
of  the  African  littoral  which  lie  nearest  to  the  coasts  of  South  America  and  will 
eventually  become  the  harbours  serving  the  main  and  quickest  route  between 
Buenos  Aires,  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Natal  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  South 
America  and,  by  means  of  the  Trans-Andine  Eailway,  between  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago,  in  Chile,  and  the  great  Mediterranean  ports  of  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and 
Naples.  The  French  ports  of  Konakry  in  French  Guinea  and  Dakar  in  the 
colony  of  Senegal,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  port  of  Freetown  in  Sierra 
Leone,  not  only  form  the  pivots  of  this  future  highway  but  also  command  the 
head-waters  of  the  Niger,  with  which  river  both  the  former  ports  are  now 
connected. 
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Further  west  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey  are  two  avenues  leading  directly 
to  the  western  Sudan,  whilst  the  French  Congo,  with  its  outlets  at  Libreville 
and  Loango  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  at  Brazzaville  on  the  Congo,  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  that  great  block  of  territory  stretching  from  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  north  to  the  Equator  and  beyond,  and  from  the  extreme  west 
of  Africa  to  the  confines  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  Across  this  enormous 
stretch  of  territory  there  is  interposed  a  natural  barrier  in  the  shape  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  which  French  expansionists  are  determined  to  transform  into  an  avenue 
of  communication  by  the  construction  of  a  great  railway  system. 

The  idea  of  the  Trans-Sahara  Kailway.  comparable  in  importance  with  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  route,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  enterprise,  the  traffic 
of  which  it  may  eventually  tap  and  which  to  some  extent  it  may  supersede  as 
a  main  route  of  traffic  between  Central  Africa  and  London,  has  been  entertained 
by  French  writers  from  a  comparatively  early  period.  It  was  first  proposed  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1830,  and  since  that  date  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  give  practical  effect  to  the  ideas  of  its  promoters.  With  the  extension  of 
French  influence  in  the  Western  Sudan  and  the  pacification  of  the  tribes  of 
southern  Algeria  and  -the  Sahara,  there  was  a  recurrence  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed enterprise.  Numerous  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  devoted  to  the 
question  ;  writers  have  discussed  its  technical  and  political  difficulties  ;  poli- 
ticians have  taken  up  the  subject  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; 
and  practical  steps  have  been  taken  to  survey  the  proposed  routes  and  to 
determine  the  best  lines  of  advance.  In  1879  M.  de  Freycinet,  then  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  was  instrumental  in  securing  parliamentary  grants  for  this 
purpose,  and  three  missions,  one  of  which  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Flatters  was 
massacred  in  1881,  made  preliminary  surveys  of  the  suggested  routes. 

But  the  time  was  not  propitious  for  so  great  an  enterprise.  Not  only  were 
the  tribes  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan — as  yet  retaining  their  independence — 
hostile  to  the  continuous  advance  of  France,  but  the  political  position  and  the 
ever-present  danger  of  a  clash  of  interests  with  Great  Britain,  which  finally 
occurred  in  1898  at  Fashoda,  prevented  its  realisation.  Colonial  France  had 
to  walk  before  she  could  run.  The  technical  and  engineering  difficulties,  such 
as  they  are,  at  no  period  presented  any  formidable  obstacle  to  the  enterprise. 
But  with  the  pacification  of  the  Sahara,  and  more  particularly  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  French  influence  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Chad,  a  new 
period  opened  and  the  final  realisation  of  this  great  national  and  strategic  work 
became  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  the  provision  of  the  sums  of  money 
requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  so  vast  an  enterprise. 

II.  THE  TRANS-SAHARA  EAILWAY  AND  ITS  TERMINALS. 

In  discussing  the  Trans-Sahara  railway  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  three 
important  facts.  First,  the  line  is  to  be  entirely  French  and  its  main  purpose 
is  to  serve  purely  French  interests.  Secondly,  the  project  is  divided  into  two 
great  parts,  each  distinct  from  the  other  and  serving  different  interests  but 
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forming  portions  of  one  general  scheme.  Thirdly,  various  routes  are  available 
and  different  ports  can  be  utilised  as  the  sea  outlets  for  the  proposed  railway. 

On  the  first  question  little  need  be  said.  What  will  serve  the  interests  of 
France  cannot  be  altogether  opposed  to  those  of  Great  Britain  also.  The  con- 
struction of  a  great  railway  across  the  Sahara  and  its  continuation  to  the  Congo 
regions,  where  it  would  be  linked  with  the  Belgian  and  British  railway  systems, 
is  not  opposed  to  British  strategic  interests.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the 
present  grouping  of  the  Powers  continues  it  would  be  to  the  distinct  advantage 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  able  to  utilise  another  and  quicker  route  to  the  centre  of 
Africa.  Economically  the  position  is  not  so  clear,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Sahara  railway  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  heavy  trans- 
port from  fche  Congo  and  Katanga  regions  to  the  detriment  of  the  coastal  railways 
that  are  destined  to  tap  the  resources  of  those  districts.  In  one  respect  alone 
will  it  compete  with  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route,  since  it  will  offer  a  more  direct 
and  quicker  journey  for  travellers  between  Europe  and  South  and  South-Central 
Africa  than  will  the  latter  route  when  it  is  finally  completed ;  and  will  thus 
divert  a  portion  of  the  future  continental  passenger  traffic  to  the  French  colonial 
railways.  This  tendency  is  inevitable  and  will  become  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  proposed  Trans-Sahara  railway  system  consists  of  two  portions,  each 
of  which  is  to  fulfil  a  distinct  function  in  the  economic  regeneration  of  Africa. 
The  first  is  to  develop  the  economic  resources  of  the  Congo  regions,  and  more 
especially  the  northern  portions  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Chari-Chad- 
Ubangi  districts,  and  to  provide  a  rapid  means  of  transit  between  France  and 
the  somewhat  inaccessible  territories  of  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Two  main 
routes  have  recently  been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  both  starting  from  settle- 
ments on  the  Ubangi  Eiver,  the  northern  tributary  of  the  Congo,  and  proceeding 
northwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Chad,  whence  they  are  to  be  continued 
to  one  of  the  Mediterranean  ports.  The  first  of  these  routes,  which  may  be 
termed  the  western  project,  starts  from  Zemio,  skirts  the  northern  shores  of 
Lake  Chad,  proceeds  through  the  Hoggar  district  of  the  Sahara  and  thence  takes 
a  sharp  bend  to  the  west,  enters  Algeria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moroccan 
frontiers,  and  finally  finds  its  natural  outlets  at  the  ports  of  Oran  and  Algiers. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  system  should  be  connected  with  the  Nigerian  railways 
by  a  line  constructed  from  Kano,  the  present  railhead  in  Northern  Nigeria, 
through  Zinder,  in  French  territory,  to  some  point  on  the  proposed  line.  The 
second,  the  more  direct  easterly  route,  starts  from  Fort  de  Passel,  skirts  the 
eastern  shores  of  Lake  Chad,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hoggar 
district  whence  it  continues  due  north  to  join  the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  systems 
and  finds  its  natural  outlets  on  the  Mediterranean  at  Algiers,  Philippeville, 
Bizerta,  and  Tunis. 

Of  the  proposed  termini  Bizerta  apparently  offers  the  most  direct  route  to 
Central  Europe,  being  almost  in  a  northerly  line  with  Leghorn  and  thence 
through  the  Brenner  Pass  with  Munich  and  Berlin,  and  with  Genoa  and  through 
the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  with  Basle,  Brussels,  or  Cologne ;  whilst  Philippeville 
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or  Algiers  are  more  directly  in  communication  with  France  itself  because  of 
their  easy  connexion  with  Marseilles.  The  two  latter  ports  would  offer  the 
quickest  route  between  London  and  Paris  and  Central  Africa. 

Apart  from  this  great  north-to-south  route  there  is,  however,  a  more  impor- 
tant strategical  avenue  which  in  the  not  distant  future  must  form  the  quickest 
and  most  direct  road  between  South  America  and  Europe.  This  route  too  is 
of  the  more  practical  importance,  because  it  will  not  only  serve  the  increasing 
needs  of  this  traffic,  but  will  traverse  the  rich  districts  of  the  western  Sudan, 
and  by  means  of  feeders  or  outlets  running  towards  the  coast  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  Nigerian  regions.  In  this  connexion  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  lines  already  constructed  and  to  consider  their  future  routes  of 
advance  towards  the  interior  of  western  Africa,  not  with  the  idea  of  determining 
which  is  the  precise  economic  point  beyond  which  it  would  be  unprofitable 
to  convey  goods  to  the  coast,  but  to  find  the  true  avenues  of  advance  north- 
wards and  westwards  into  the  Sudan. 


III.  THE  FRENCH  COLONIAL  EAILWAYS. 

In  the  great  colony  of  Senegal,  from  which  the  French  first  advanced  to  the 
conquest  of  the  western  Sudan,  there  are  two  main  lines  of  railway.  The  first 
is  that  connecting  the  two  ports  of  St.  Louis  and  Dakar.  This  railway  has 
given  a  great  impetus  to  the  local  trade  and  more  particularly  to  the  ground- 
nut industry.  The  Dakar-Sfc.  Louis  railway,  which  is  164  miles  in  length,  was 
carried  into  execution  owing  to  the  initiative  of  General  Faidherbe,  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  and  active  of  the  founders  of  the  French  empire  in  West  Africa, 
M.  de  Freycinet,  and  Admiral  Jaureguiberry,  who  in  the  year  1880  took  the  first 
steps  towards  the  construction  of  the  railway.  The  line  was  built  in  different 
sections,  started  contemporaneously,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,500,000.  From  St. 
Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  a  branch  has  been  constructed  to  another 
point  higher  on  the  river.  The  second  line  forms  the  great  means  of  railway 
communication  between  the  French  Sudan  and  the  ocean  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant line  yet  constructed  in  the  French  colonial  empire.  The  first  section  of 
this  line  from  Ambedidi,  near  Kayes,  situated  on  the  Senegal  which  during  the 
season  from  July  to  January  is  navigable  to  this  point,  to  Kulikoro,  on  the  Niger, 
a  distance  of  370  miles,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1904  and  is  a  most  important 
connecting-link  between  the  headwaters  of  two  of  the  greatest  of  African  rivers. 
Although  at  present  the  amount  of  traffic  over  this  railway  is  inconsiderable  it 
is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  line  more  than  pays  its  way.  The  second 
section  of  this  railway,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  already  open  for 
traffic,  is  that  from  Kayes  to  Thies,  a  point  on  the  Dakar-St.  Louis  line,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  latter  port.  This  railway,  425  miles  in  length,  of 
which  259  miles  are  open  for  traffic,  with  the  branch  to  Kaolach,  will  form  in 
conjunction  with  the  Kayes-Niger  railway  the  most  important  highway  of 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  great  Nigerian  river  system, 
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extending  over  a  distance  of  800  miles  and  serving  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  districts  of  West  Africa. 

In  French  Guinea,  a  wealthy  country  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Portuguese 
Guinea,  and  a  great  cattle  producing  centre,  with  an  area  of  98,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  over  two  millions,  a  line  which  has  been  constructed  from 
Konakry,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  well  built  towns  in  West  Africa,  was 
carried  as  far  as  Kurussa  in  the  year  1910.  The  latter  place,  situated  on  the 
middle  of  the  three  final  branches  of  the  Niger,  has  since  been  connected  with 
Kankan,  a  town  on  the  southern  branch  of  that  river.  The  total  length  of 
these  two  railways  is  430  miles,  and  it  is  proposed  eventually  to  continue  the  line 
to  Kulikoro  and  thus  to  reach  the  head  of  the  Senegal  railway.  The  receipts 
of  the  Konakry-Niger  railway  show  a  satisfactory  balance  over  the  expenditure 
and  point  to  a  great  extension  of  this  traffic  in  the  not  distant  future. 

In  the  Ivory  Coast,  which  lies  between  the  negro  Eepublic  of  Liberia  and 
the  British  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast,  there  is  at  present  a  line  of  railway  running 
from  north  to  south  and  terminating  at  Abidjan  whence  goods  are  conveyed 
to  the  open  ports  at  Grand  Bassam  and  Port  Eouet  before  it  is  possible  to  place 
them  on  board  ship.  In  spite  of  these  disadvantages  the  trade  of  this  great 
territory  shows  a  continuous  advance,  having  increased  by  over  fifty  per  cent 
during  the  past  five  years  and  doubled  during  the  decade.  The  railway  at 
present  extends  as  far  as  Buke,  a  distance  of  195  miles,  whence  it  will  be  con- 
tinued in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Bobo-Dioulasso  and  thence  across  the 
River  Volta  (the  Black  Volta),  which  for  a  considerable  distance  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  colony  and  the  Gold  Coast,  into  the  territory  of  the 
upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  which  is  now  mainly  dependent  upon  the  routes  through 
the  Gold  Coast,  Togoland,  and  Liberia  for  its  communication  with  the  ocean. 
In  addition  a  line  running  from  Dimbokoro,  a  point  on  the  line  already  con- 
structed, to  Daloa  and  passing  through  Man  will  eventually  connect  with  the 
railway  in  French  Guinea  at  Kankan. 

In  the  French  colony  of  Dahomey ,which  with  the  German  colony  of  Togoland, 
at  present  under  the  joint  control  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  forms  the  south- 
eastern outlet  for  the  French  Sudan,  a  metre-gauge  line,  like  all  the  railways  in 
French  West  Africa,  has  been  constructed  from  the  open  port  of  Kotonu  to 
Save,  a  distance  of  162  miles.  This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  line  of  458 
miles  in  length  which  is  eventually  to  be  continued  to  Gaya  on  the  Niger.  There 
are  also  a  branch  from  Paku  to  Lake  Ahome  and  a  tramway,  forty-six  miles  in 
length,  running  inland  to  Sakete  and  Bobe.  All  these  railways  when  completed 
are  designed  to  form  a  portion  of  the  projected  railway  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is  moreover  the  ambitious  project  of  the  promoters 
of  this  railway  to  establish  connexions  with  the  British  railways  in  Sierra  Leone, 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  Nigeria  by  extending  the  French  lines  to  the  borders  of 
those  territories.  Thus  eventually  there  will  be  formed  a  great  railway  system 
acting  as  the  economic  backbone  of  Western  Africa  and  contributing  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  different  territories  along  the  littoral. 
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IV.  THE  TRANS-SAHARA  SYSTEM  AS  A  WORLD-ROUTE. 

Apart  from  the  factors  previously  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
Sudan-Sahara  route  mainly  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  will  be  the  quickest  and 
shortest  avenue  between  South  America  and  the  Mediterranean  and  will  thus 
facilitate  direct  transit  between  Europe  and  the  flourishing  communities  in 
Latin  America.  This  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  great  world-routes  of  the  future. 
The  construction  of  the  Trans-Andine  Kailway,  commencing  at  the  great 
Chilean  port  of  Valparaiso,  reduced  the  journey  from  that  city  to  Buenos  Aires 
from  twelve  to  two  days,  whilst  the  continuation  of  the  line  from  Victoria,  in 
Brazil,  which  is  already  connected  with  the  Argentine  capital  by  rail,  to  Natal, 
the  most  easterly  port  of  the  Brazilian  Eepublic,  would  make  that  place  the 
western  pivot  of  railway  travel  in  South  America.  The  construction  of  the 
African  complement  to  that  railway  from  Konakry  and  Freetown  to  the 
Mediterranean  would  involve  a  saving  of  some  days  in  transit  and  reduce  the 
ocean  journey  from  South  America  to  Europe  to  2,800  kilometres,  or  a  distance 
of  1,740  miles,  and  reduce  the  sea-passage  between  Southampton  and  Buenos 
Aires  by  nearly  4,300  miles.  It  is  this  great  imperial  work  which  France  is 
destined  to  perform  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Of  tBe  Mediterranean  ports  most  suitable  as  the  terminus  of  the  proposed 
Trans- Saharan  railway  the  great  harbour  of  Bizerta  is  that  most  favoured  by 
French  experts.  Bizerta  alone  from  the  intercontinental  point  of  view  can 
be  compared  with  Tangiers.  The  latter  however,  owing  to  its  political  position 
as  international  territory  and  to  the  belief  that  neither  Spain  nor  Great  Britain 
would  regard  the  creation  of  an  exclusive  French  influence  at  this  point  with 
particular  favour,  is  not  considered  as  a  suitable  terminus  in  the  Mediterranean 
sphere.  Bizerfca,  on  the  contrary,  is  admirably  situated  both  from  the  strategic 
and  commercial  point  of  view,  and  from  the  national,  military,  and  geographic 
standpoint  seems  destined  to  become  the  Mediterranean  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Sahara.  The  Tunisian  system  of  railways,  connected  with  those  of  Algeria 
and  before  long  to  be  united  with  the  railways  of  Morocco,  is  well  adapted  for 
trans-continental  traffic.  In  connexion  with  Bizerta  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  further  route  for  the  Trans-Sahara  has  recently  been  proposed — that  from 
Tozeur,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Tunisian  railways,  by  way  of  Ghadames  and 
Ghat  to  Lake  Chad  and  thence  branching  to  the  Congo  regions  in  the  south  and 
towards  Uganda  in  the  south-east,  with  a  further  branch  to  meet  the  railway 
recently  constructed  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  from  Sennar  on  the  Blue 
Nile  to  El  Obeid  in  Kordofan,  which  will  probably  before  long  be  continued  to  the 
capital  of  Darfur  at  El  Fasher.  This  route,  which  would  eventually  render  Great 
Britain  and  France  independent  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  time  of  war  by  establishing 
direct  railway  connexion  with  Mombasa,  Port  Sudan,  and,  when  the  Abyssinian 
and  Sudan  railways  are  joined,  with  Jibuti  also,  presents  some  strategic  advan- 
tages but  also  certain  political  disadvantages  owing  to  the  fact  that  Italian 
interests  in  Ghadames  and  Ghat  do  not  necessarily  correspond  with  French 

interests  in  Tunisia.  T-, 

(To  be  continued.)  EvANS  LEWIN" 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  December  12, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Oxford  University,  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  The  War  of  Ideas,"  which  is  reproduced  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  Earl  of  Selborne,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  was  in  the  chair,  and  after  the  reading  of  the 
paper  the  following  discussion  took  place  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  WAKD,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G. :  I  think  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  the  quality  of  the  address  we  have  heard  to-night — an  address 
full  of  matter,  clever,  logically  reasoned,  and  entertaining  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  wisdom  contained  in  so  many  parts  of  the  address, 
but  while  I  concur  in  the  view  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  expressed  as  regards  the  end  of 
this  war,  I  decline  to  subscribe  to  even  the  possibility  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  Allies 
being  defeated.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  on  record  my  personal  opinion  upon  one 
point.  If  we  are  defeated  in  this  war — which  I  don't  believe  to  be  possible — it  will  be 
due  to  one  cause — one  chief  contributing  cause — not  want  of  money,  because  we  can  see  them 
out  so  far  as  money  is  concerned ;  not  want  of  men,  because  I  am  persuaded  the  British  Empire 
can  find  all  the  men  necessary  ;  not  want  of  development  in  connexion  with  the  Air  Fleet,  so 
imperfect  at  the  beginning  but  which  has  been  so  much  improved,  and,  thanks  largely  to  the 
intrepidity  and  courage  of  our  airmen,  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy  in  every  way.  But  if  by 
any  chance  we  were  not  to  win  out  in  this  war,  it  would  be  due  to  the  loss  of  the  ships  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  for  one  of  the  chief  dangers  which  in  my  opinion  stands  out  at  the  present 
time  is  the  diminution  in  our  carrying  capacity,  which  is  affecting  us  not  only  during  the  war 
but  will  affect  us  after  the  war  is  over.  It  is  vitally  necessary  we  should  pay  attention  to  this 
menace,  a  menace  which  extends  over  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
immediate  scene  of  hostilities. We  must  not  only  find  effective  means  to  destroy  the  new  enemy 
submarines,  but  we  must  at  once  build  new  steamers  to  replace  every  one  that  is  sunk.  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  people  who  are  ruling  us  in  the  old  Mother-land.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  had  a  revolution  in  your  public  life  such  as  has  recently  taken 
place  but  for  the  feeling,  deep-seated  amongst  every  section  of  the  community,  that  we 
mean  to  win  right  out  in  this  war.  They  are  prepared,  I  say,  to  stand  by  whatever* 
administration  is  in  power,  so  long  as  it  is  going  right  straight  out  to  win  that  war 
and  accept  no  uncertain  peace  at  the  end.  So  far  as  regards  the  powerful  galaxy  of 
young  nations  constituting  the  Overseas  Dominions,  they  are  your  children  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  but  they  have  now  got  to  the  position  when  they  are  able  to  say,  "  We  are 
not  fighting  for  you,  we  are  fighting  with  you ;  it  is  true  we  are  fighting  for  ourselves 
and  you  are  fighting  for  yourselves :  you  are  fighting  with  us  and  we  are  fighting  with 
you."  It  is  because  of  this,  I  say  that  the  after-war  problems  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  will  require  to  be  tackled  by  statesmen  of  the  Empire.  Apart  from  the  case 
of  India,  which  requires  to  be  considered,  we  have  to-day  what  no  other  Empire  possesses ; 
we  have  four  powerful  young  nations  attached  by  ties  of  race  and  kinship  to  this  old 
Motherland.  If  we  are  prepared,  as  we  are,  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  old 
flag  and  of  perpetuating  this  Empire,  are  we  not  fairly  entitled  to  say  to  the  thinking  men  of 
this  country  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  you  should  create  a  system  under  which  we 
should  be  given  a  voice  and  a  say  in  the  direction  of  affairs  ?  If  not,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
It  means  you  do  not  trust  your  own  kith  and  kin — the  descendants  of  the  men  and  women 
who  went  out  in  years  gone  by  to  found  these  young  British  nations.  It  is,  I  believe, 
only  a  matter  of  time,  unless  you  begin  to  think  of  the  future  co-operation  and  co- 
ordination of  these  countries  upon  methods  to  be  assented  to  by  their  respective 
peoples,  when  you  will  have  worse  than  disaffection  between  the  scattered  portions 
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of  the  Empire  and  its  centre,  in  the  long  run  it  most  certainly  means  disintegration.  In  the 
life  of  a  nation  fifty  years  is  a  very  short  time,  and  in  fifty  years  from  now  four  of 
these  Overseas  Nations  combined  will  possess  a  larger  population  than  that  of  the 
Motherland.  The  Kaiser  at  the  start  of  the  war  misunderstood  our  attitude  and  made 
a  gross  miscalculation.  The  silken  thread  of  kinship  which  has  bound  us  up  to  now 
has  been  so  unbreakable  that,  if  this  war  meant  the  giving  of  the  last  fighting  man  and 
the  last  shilling  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  Empire,  they  would  cheerfully  be  given.  I  agree 
with  the  lecturer  that  acquaintance  with  the  Empire  on  the  part  of  its  responsible  men  is 
more  than  desirable — it  is  necessary.  There  are  few  of  your  responsible  statesmen  who  have 
been  all  over  the  Empire.  I  and  other  overseas  men  from  the  Dominions  have.  Yet  you 
cannot  know  a  man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  until  you  have  actually  met  him,  and 
the  lecturer's  observations  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  travel  over  the  Empire  are, 
I  hold,  of  the  greatest  possible  value :  indeed,  if  it  became  necessary  to  have  two 
Ministers  instead  of  one  in  order  to  relieve  one  and  allow  them  in  turn  to  go  away 
for  six  months  at  a  time,  I  think  the  money  would  be  very  well  spent.  I  desire  to 
add  the  expression  of  my  appreciation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  fine  address  upon  a 
great  and  complex  subject,  a  subject  that  demands  the  attention  and  early  considera- 
tion of  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire. 

Dr.  G.  R.  PARKIN,  C.M.G. :  There  is  only  one  single  matter  of  fact  in  respect  of  which 
I  venture  to  criticise  the  address.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  had  a  chief  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Rhodes  Trust,  and  although  we  do  not  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  German 
as  with  Colonial  and  American  scholars,  we  still  have  something  to  do  with  them,  and  in  one 
slight  matter  the  lecturer  has  made  a  mistake  as  to  fact.  It  is  true  that  while  our  scholar- 
ships provided  for  a  three  years'  course  at  the  University  the  German  Government 
represented  to  us  that  they  only  wished  their  men  to  stay  two  years — that  in  fact 
they  could  not  allow  them  to  stay  longer  than  two  years,  and  the  result  was  we 
allowed  a  larger  number  of  men  to  come  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three.  This  is 
an  insignificant  matter  and  the  really  interesting  thing  is  the  reason  given  for  this 
demand.  They  told  us,  that  their  military  system — the  necessity  for  military  training 
— made  it  impossible  for  their  young  men  to  come  away  from  Germany  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  the  result  was  in  most  cases  that  the  men  who  have  come  stayed 
two  years  instead  of  the  one  to  which  the  lecturer  referred.  But  note  the  fact  that  -a 
great  Empire,  even  in  sending  scholars  over  here  for  the  purpose  of  study,  made  that 
matter  subsidiary  to  military  service,  and  then  you  will  understand  the  difference 
•between  the  vision  of  the  German  in  these  matters  and  the  vision  of  our  people. 

What  struck  me  very  much  was  the  title  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first  gave  to  hia 
address — "  The  Ordeal  of  Empire."  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal 
to  criticise  his  intensely  interesting  paper,  and  even  if  I  had  time,  it  would  only  be 
criticism  of  praise.  This  nation  is  going  through  the  greatest  ordeal  it  has  ever  gone 
through  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history :  its  staying  power  is  being  tested  more 
than  ever  before :  it  is  going  to  be  tested  not  only  through  this  period  of  the  war 
with  the  prospect  of  being  called  upon  to  make  even  greater  sacrifice  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  but  after  the  war  a  vast  burden  of  debt  will  have  to  be  borne, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  shattered  lives  and  shattered  homes  will  have  to  be  provided 
for,  the  great  industrial  system  of  this  country  will  have  to  be  re-organised,  this 
Empire  itself  will  have  to  receive  a  new  organisation' — these  with  a  thousand  other 
problems  will  come  before  us.  Have  you  ever  reflected  upon  our  handicaps  ?  Take 
one  illustration  :  I  happen  to  have  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  fifty-four  Universities  of  this 
Empire.  From  them,  as  I  know,  have  gone  into  the  armies  of  this  Empire  the  cream  of  its 
young  intellect  and  brain — men  drawn  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada  and  from  every 
University  in  this  country,  and  from  a  field  of  observation  wider  perhaps  than  that  of  any- 
body hi  this  country,  I  happen  to  know  that  just  as  the  keenest  and  best  were  the 
first  to  go  so  the  keenest  and  best,  as  many  of  you  know  to  your  sorrow,  have  been  those 
to  fall,  We  are  therefore  going  to  face  the  greatest  difficulties  our  nation  has  ever 
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known  without  the  help  of  the  ability,  strength,  genius,  hopefulness  of  those  young  minds  that 
hitherto  we  have  always  depended  upon  to  face  the  new  problems  of  a  new  generation.  Again, 
everyone  knows  perfectly  well — the  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  brought  out  the  fact  with 
the  more  emphasis — that  we  have  not  merely  to  think  of  vanishing  youth  but  of  vanish- 
ing age.  A  large  proportion  of  the  public  men  of  this  country  who  have  been  trusted 
for  the  last  generation  are  approaching  rapidly  to  the  limit  of  time  and  age  when  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  carry  on  their  activities.  Ask  yourselves  what  is  going  to  take 
their  place  and  then  you  will  understand  why  I  say  I  should  like  a  lecture  such  as 
this,  with  its  clear  statement  of  what  we  are  fighting  for,  repeated  in  a  thousand  places 
throughout  the  country.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  this  vanishing  youth  and 
vanishing  age  but  some  great  uplifting  of  our  whole  people  in  the  sense  of  duty  and 
in  the  ability  to  think  out  clearly,  without  reference  to  personal  interest,  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  Empire  and  to  the  world.  Think  what  the  responsibility  must  be,  if  the 
aspiration  of  the  lecturer,  which  we  all  share,  comes  about  and  we  attain  success.  What  is 
the  position  ?  It  would  be  a  position,  I  say,  of  responsibility  such  as  no  race  and  no  nation 
in  the  whole  course  of  human  history  has  ever  experienced.  One  quarter  of  the  geographical 
surface  of  the  earth  and  one  quarter  of  the  world's  population  will  be  found  under  our  flag. 
It  is  on  the  general  intelligence  of  the  ordinary  voter — for  we  are  a  democratic  people 
— on  the  elevation  of  that  intelligence,  on  the  freeing  of  that  intelligence  from  the 
bonds  of  intense  party  passion  and  strife  and  leaving  it  free  for  the  exercise  of  patriotic  en- 
deavour— that  is  the  only  thing  which  will  ever  maintain  the  greatness  of  this  country.  As 
to  the  ordeal  of  Empire,  I  suppose  the  first  ordeal  came  in  the  matter  of  vision  and 
foresight.  Ask  yourselves  whether  that  was  a  success  or  a  failure.  Were  we  not  a 
people  that  stoned  our  prophets  ?  A  leading  statesman  said  he  did  not  tell  what  he 
knew  because  the  people  did  not  want  to  listen  to  him — that  was  the  idea  of  leader- 
ship this  country  had  accepted.  Now  what  was  the  next  great  stage  in  the  ordeal  of  Empire  ? 
This  extraordinary  Empire  of  ours  was  a  very  inchoate  mass,  with  dominions,  colonies  and 
dependencies  in  every  stage  of  government.  The  Germans  thought  they  could  never  hold 
together,  and  I  must  confess  that  many  of  us  did  ask  ourselves  often — Has  the  Empire 
the  truly  corporate  soul  ?  Will  it  show  when  the  time  comes  the  same  corporate  sense  of 
unity  that  England  showed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  that  the  French  had  in 
the  Revolutionary  period  and  which  Switzerland  and  Italy  have  shown  ?  Well,  two 
days  before  the  declaration  of  war  the  Government  of  Canada  telegraphed  to  this  country 
that,  if  war  did  come,  every  resource  of  the  Dominion  would  be  placed  at  our  disposal, 
and  I  believe  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  South  Africa  did  the  same  thing.  It  was 
August  4,  1914,  which  was  the  first  actual  date  when  we  knew  that  the  Empire  had 
a  corporate  soul  of  its  own  and  lived  and  acted  together.  We  know  now  we  have  the 
same  fibre  in  ourselves  that  made  the  Empire  in  the  past.  Now  we  have  a  still 
greater  ordeal — the  great  task  of  organising  this  Empire  in  the  face  of  its  responsibili- 
ties. Since  the  organisation  of  Empire  has  come  so  manifestly  within  sight  I  have 
become  more  interested  in  the  moral  even  than  in  the  political  results  of  the  war,  because  I 
feel  the  political  results  are  sure.  Are  we  going  to  come  out  of  this  war  with  a  deeper  con- 
sciousness of  the  responsibility  laid  upon  us  ?  Can  you  imagine  any  inspiration  which  should 
more  lift  up  the  heart  of  the  people  and  make  them  feel  the  greatness  of  our  responsi- 
bility than  remembering  that  one  quarter  of  the  whole  world  and  its  civilisation 
depends  on  what  we  make  of  ourselves  here  and  in  the  great  Dominions  ?  No  words 
can  measure  the  ordeal  we  have  yet  to  go  through  before  we  reach  the  true  ideal  of 
national  purpose,  but  if  we  have  the  vision  and  can  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  burn 
up  all  the  rubbish  of  life  and  turn  our  thoughts  on  the  great  realities,  England  will 
indeed  be  a  new  England  and  the  Empire  a  new  Empire.  That  is  what  the  war  ought 
to  bring  us. 

Sir  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Gold  Coast  Colony) :  At  this  late  hour  all 
I  can  do  is  to  supply  a  mere  footnote  to  the  admirable  lecture  to  which  we  have 
listened  with  so  much  interest  and  pleasure.  The  lecturer  has  commented  upon  the 
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rival  ideals  for  which  our  Country  and  Germany  respectively  stand  and  he  has  drawn 
attention,  among  other  things,  to  the  curious  British  custom  of  invariably  decrying 
our  own  methods  and  our  own  systems.  It  is,  I  believe,  merely  a  from  of  self-con- 
sciousness. During  the  many  years  I  have  served  in  tropical  countries  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  fellow-countrymen,  prior  to  the  war,  denouncing  British  Colonial  methods,  and 
comparisons  greatly  to  our  disadvantage  have  been  drawn  in  favour  of  Germans  in  neigh- 
bouring colonies.  In  the  autumn  of  1913  I  was  able  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  German  colony 
of  Togoland — a  colony  which  was  conquered  by  troops  of  the  colony  for  the  administration 
of  which  I  am  responsible  during  the  first  months  of  the  great  war.  As  a  near  neigh- 
bour Togoland  was  often  quoted  as  a  shining  example  of  what  the  administration  of  a 
colony  ought  to  be.  if  those  who  managed  really  understood  their  job.  Well,  I  was 
through  Togoland  again  in  August  of  this  year.  It  had  been  for  a  period  of  nearly 
two  years  under  British  administration,  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  when  war  broke 
out  the  natives  on  the  British  side  of  the  border  afforded  us  every  possible  assistance 
and  the  natives  on  the  German  side  put  in  the  way  of  the  Germans  every  possible 
impediment,  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  on  revisiting  the  country  that  in  spite  of 
British  methods,  or  probably  because  of  them,  33  per  cent,  more  land  was  under 
cultivation  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  Colony's  history.  That,  of  course,  might  be 
entirely  due  to  chance,  but  I  made  it  my  business  to  find  out  by  enquiry  from  the  people  to 
what  they  individually  attributed  this  extraordinary  state  of  things.  They  said — "  In  the 
days  of  the  German  we  were  highly  organised,  but  we  were  the  victims  of  that  organisation, 
and  our  time  was  so  marked  out  by  our  German  taskmasters  that  we  really  had  not  any  time 
to  look  after  our  own  affairs.  Our  pre-occupation  was  to  retire  to  as  remote  a  locality  aa 
possible  where  we  could  cultivate  what  was  necessary  for  our  own  needs,  and  escape 
the  tax  collector  and  the  German  official  who  was  in  search  of  unpaid  labourers  for  road 
construction  and  upkeep  and  for  other  public  works.  Under  British  administration  we  are 
so  little  interfered  with  that  we  are  no  longer  afraid  to  make  our  farms  along  the  lines  of 
the  principal  highways  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railways.  We  have  not  to  spend  the  same 
time  in  carrying  our  surplus  produce  to  market,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  spend  more  of  our 
time  on  the  cultivation  of  our  land.  That  accounts  for  the  33  per  cent,  of  additional  land 
under  cultivation  as  compared  with  what  was  possible  under  German  rule."  From  this 
one  may  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  manner  in  which  a  passion  for  organisation,  if  carried  to 
too  great  extremes,  may  work  so  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  individuals  concerned  that 
it  fails  of  its  main  object ;  and  though  perhaps  some  of  our  methods  of  administration  in 
the  tropics  may  be  accounted  happy-go-lucky,  there  has  certainly  never  existed  any  empire 
in  the  world  or  any  system  of  Government  which  has  secured  to  the  individual  a  larger  measure 
of  freedom  than  is  enjoyed  by  British  subjects,  no  matter  what  their  colour,  race  or  religion, 
throughout  the  whole  Empire.  j  ^^ 

Lieut. -Col.  Viscount  HYTHE  :  The  address  to  which  we  have  listened  was  largely  a  con- 
trast between  German  and  British  methods  and  the  German  and  British  temper.  It  was  my 
lot  for  some  years  before  the  war  commenced  to  conduct  a  business  in  which  I  was"  brought 
into  contact  with  one  of  the  biggest  German  firms  in  Europe.  We  are  often  recom- 
mended to  follow  German  methods  in  the  conduct  of  our  businesses,  but  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  our  British  methods,  certainly  in  the  higher  directions  of  busi- 
nesses, are  best,  and  indeed  I  am  quite  certain  that  our  best  men  in  business  are 
better  than  their  best. 

Mr.  F.  W.  YOUNG  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia) :  I  share  with  you  all  a 
great  appreciation  of  the  address  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  The  English,  or  the  British, 
citizen,  I  think,  has  proved  himself  under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  but  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  while  the  citizen  has  proved  himself  the  citizenship  has  been  somewhat  at 
fault.  That  has  given  rise  to  some  defects  from  which  we  have  suffered.  I  have  not 
been  in  this  country  long  and  I  was  far  distant  when  I  read  with  amazement  that  it  was 
wrong  in  this  country  to  fly  the  Union  Jack  over  a  school  for  fear  you  might  teach 
the  young  Jingoism,  Of  course  Jingoism  is  not  entirely  lovely  in  itself,  but  it  does 
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appear  to  me  it  is  a  very  lovely  thing  to  teach  every  child  to  love  and  reverence 
the  flag  of  his  country  and  at 'the  same  time  to  be  taught  what  that  flag  represents, 
and  the  two  things  combined  will,  I  think,  lead  to  admirable  results  which  no  country  need 
fear.  We  do  not  fear  flying  the  flag  in  my  country — indeed  for  many  years,  since  Empire 
Day  was  established,  it  has  been  the  practice  at  every  school  to  have  that  flag  flown  and  for 
every  child  to  march  past  and  salute  it,  saying :  "  I  honour  my  King,  I  love  my 
Country."  I  feel  we  have  to  remodel  our  ideas  a  little  and  from  now  onwards  we 
have  to  teach  our  people  not  only  that  they  are  to  expect  great  things  from  the 
State  that  governs  them,  but  that  they  are  to  be  ready  to  give  great  things  for  their 
country.  I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  travel  on  the  part  of 
people  who  guide  the  affairs  in  this  country.  I  put  to  you,  however,  the  converse 
side  which  has  happened.  A  great  many  people  have  travelled  from  the  outer  parts  of  the 
Empire  during  this  war.  Something  like  a  million  soldiers  perhaps  have  visited  or  will  visit 
this  country,  and  happily  most  of  them  will  return.  Remember  that  every  one  of  these 
men  goes  back  to  his  home  circle  and  takes  back  from  this  country  influences  and  thoughts 
the  effect  of  which  is  almost  incalculable.  It  is  very  desirable  they  should  take  back  in- 
fluences and  thoughts  which  will  strengthen  the  Empire.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people 
in  the  Dominions  have  never  seen  this  country,  but  they  have  read  the  history  of 
England  and  been  taught  its  traditions  and  stories.  It  may  be  that  in  their  imagina- 
tions they  have  even  dealt  more  generously  with  the  country  than  it  deserved  and  we 
must  remember  the  proverb  about  familiarity.  They  came  to  the  England  they  have 
read  and  heard  about,  they  will  leave  the  England  they  have  seen  for  themselves.  It  is  therefore 
very  necessary  that  people  here  in  their  life  and  actions,  public  or  private,  should  be  very 
circumspect,  should  show  that  they  are  putting  their  whole  heart  into  the  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  impress  the  visitors  with  their  seriousness  and  earnestness  in  a  way  which 
will  tell  well  for  the  future  of  this  Empire.  After  all  London  must  remain  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  and  it  is  desirable  that  its  pulse  should  beat  strong  and  regularly  and  give 
the  uttermost  citizens  of  the  Empire  full  confidence  as  to  the  future  direction  of 
Empire  affairs. 

Mr.  W.  PERKINS  BTJLL  (K.C.  Canada) :  It  is  most  refreshing  to  come  from  Canada  or 
any  colony  and,  remembering  the  traditions  of  Oxford,  to  sit  for  an  hour  at  the  feet  of  an 
Oxford  Professor  and  hear  so  much  sound  common  sense.  Please  remember  what  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  said  about  the  way  in  which  the  German  colonies  came  together.  There  is  nobody 
here  who  does  not  know  the  way  in  which  the  British  colonies  grew  up.  Contrast 
these  and  look  at  the  map  on  the  wall  and  remember  that  every  one  of  those  pink 
spots  is  a  colony  that  is  to-day,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  knocking  at  your  Imperial 
door  and  begging  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  and  to  be  a  real  part  of  the  Empire. 
It  was  said  by  the  Agent- General  for  South  Australia  that  there  would  be  about  a  million 
men  from  Overseas  here  during  the  war.  Understand  that  that  million  men  and  the  colonies 
from  which  they  come  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  nor  to  say  in  connexion  with  this 
war  but  fight,  and  realise  that  when  these  men  left  home  it  was  with  the  expressed 
determination  and  conviction  that  they  would  go  back  with  a  peace  dictated  by  London. 
I  ask  you  to  remember  also  that  their  homegoing  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  British  Empire,  if 
my  fellow  colonials  are  sent  home  without  that  peace. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (The  Earl  of  Selborne) :  We  have  indeed  been  very  fortunate  to-night. 
First  of  all  we  had  that  brilliant  address  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  every  sentence  of  which  was 
suggestive :  then  we  had  a  word  from  Sir  Joseph  Ward  about  the  unity  of  Empire.  There 
is  no  man  who  has  a  greater  right  to  speak  about  that,  because  he  was  the  first  of 
all  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  King  who,  when  Prime  Minister,  had  the  courage  to 
raise  the  question.  We  have  also  had  most  pertinent  and  suggestive  thoughts  from 
Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  Dr.  Parkin,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Bull.  I  quite  understood  what 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Bull  meant  when  they  said  how  much  depended  on  the  impressions  which 
men  of  the  Dominions  who  had  been  here  for  the  first  time  take  back  with  them. 
It  would  bo  well  if  every  man  and  woman  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  remem- 
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bers  that  to  these  men  they  are  individually  missionaries  of  Empire  and  that  these 
men  will  think  of  the  Old  Country  as  they  think  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom 
they  have  been  in  contact.  I  had  a  great  friend,  now  dead,  who  said  once — "  You 
never  know  what  the  white  man  really  is  till  you  see  him  alone  north  of  the  Zambesi." 
It  is  quite  true.  Not  till  you  get  a  man  altogether  away  from  the  support  and  restraint  of 
law,  of  publicity,  of  convention,  of  environment,  of  tradition,  of  the  opinion  of  friends  and 
family — not  till  you  get  him  absolutely  isolated  do  you  really  know  what  he  is.  What  strikes 
my  imagination  most  in  this  war,  what  stirs  me  most,  is  not  the  thought  or  the 
remembrance  of  these  millions  of  men  who  have  come  forward  voluntarily  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  from  the  Dominions  for  this  great  cause  ; .  it  is  the  thought  of  the  men  who  have 
trickled  solitarily  from  "  North  of  the  Zambesi."  There  are  thousands  of  them  in  the  aggre- 
gate. They  have  come  when  no  one  knew  they  were  coming,  they  have  come  solitarily 
from  every  province  of  Central  and  South  America,  from  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from 
the  Qold  Fields  of  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  from  the  inland  rivers  and  towns  of  China, 
and  from  almost  every  part  of  Central  Africa — men  bred  and  educated  at  public  schools, 
at  board  schools  and  at  national  schools.  The  man  who  was  earning  £1500  a  year  or  more 
has  thrown  up  his  job  and  come  :  the  man  who  was  prospecting  and  had  not  half-a-crown  in 
his  pocket  has  come.  And  I  doubt  if  anyone  could  tell  why  he  came.  They  were  drawn  by 
an  absolutely  irresistible  impulse.  They  were  men  who  had  never  been  taught  any  patrio- 
tism at  their  schools,  though  we  have  parted  for  ever,  I  hope,  from  that  kind  of  lunacy 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  Still  they  never  were  taught  patriotism  in  their  schools. 
They  were  men  of  all  religions  and  of  none.  They  came  and  they  came  no  more  con- 
sciously, with  no  more  pose  and  effort,  than  they  expended  at  their  daily  dinner.  It  is 
the  most  sublime  example  of  the  absence  of  imagination  of  the  English  people  and  their 
complete  want  of  self-consciousness.  None  of  them  expected  to  be  sent  off  with  speeches 
or  to  be  welcomed  with  bands.  They  simply  came  because  it  never  occurred  to  them 
they  could  do  anything  else,  for  not  one  sat  down  and  analysed  why  he  came.  I  expect 
it  is  really  an  instinct  that  this  world  would  be  an  intolerable  place  to  live  in,  if  the  German 
ideal  predominated.  But  they  came,  and  I  say  it  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  has 
happened  to  our  race  in  this  war. 

In  replying  to  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  that  he  thought  the 
Chairman's  description  of  the  Englishman  from  abroad  was  the  best  analysis  of  the  English 
character  he  had  ever  come  across.  He  moved,  in  his  turn,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Selborne,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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A  LUNCHEON  in  honour  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle,  Chairman  of  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board  of  Canada,  was  given  by  the  Institute  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  November  23, 
1916.  Mr.  Montagu.  Minister  of  Munitions,  presided  and  there  was  a  very  large  attend- 
ance. Among  those  present  were : — Lord  Moulton,  K.C.B.,  Dr.  C.  Addison,  M.P., 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  (now  Minister)  of  Munitions,  Sir  John  Brad- 
bury, K.C.B.,  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Macmaster,  K.C.,  M.P., 
Sir  Henry  Kimber,  Bart.,  Sir  Robert  Perks,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Murray,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  New  Brunswick,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  F.  W.  Black,  C.B.,  Major-General  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Bingham, 
Major-General  J.  W.  Carson,  C.B.,  Brig.-General  W.  St.  C.  Bland,  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
Brand,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  W.  Perkins  Bull,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.  (Secretary). 
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After  the  toast  of  "  The  King  and  United  Empire "  had  been  honoured,  the 
Chairman,  in  proposing  the  health  of  "  Our  Guest "  said : — 

I  am  proud  to  preside  over  so  distinguished  a  gathering  which  has  come  together 
to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Flavelle,  the  head  of  the  Munitions  Board  in  Canada.  We 
know  the  services  which,  with  the  help  of  his  colleagues  in  Canada,  Mr.  Flavelle 
has  rendered  to  the  Empire  and  to  the  Allied  cause.  His  visit  gives  to  everybody 
pursuing  the  same  work  in  England  an  opportunity  of  greeting  him  personally,  and 
of  expressing  at  first  hand  their  appreciation  of  his  work  in  the  past,  and  of  dis- 
cussing with  him  the  work  of  the  future.  The  time  will  come  when,  victory  achieved, 
the  whole  story  of  Canada's  work  can  be  told,  and  when  it  is  told,  it  will  be  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  that  great  Dominion.  The  Munitions  Board  of  Canada,  over 
which  Mr.  Flavelle  presides,  took  up  the  work  begun  by  Sir  Sam  Hughes'  Shell  Com- 
mittee and  has  conducted  a  business,  created  a  business,  becoming  every  day  more 
vital  to  the  conduct  of  the  War,  over  an  area  of  about,  I  think,  4,000  miles  in  length. 
The  Board  have  created  new  industries  and  developed  a  capacity  for  the  turning 
out  of  munitions  which  is  no  less  wonderful  than  the  capacity  developed  in  this 
country.  It  was  a  big  task  and  has  been  successfully  accomplished.  It  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  Board  itself,  and 
the  ability  and  patriotism  of  its  staff.  I  am  sure,  that  when  Mr.  Flavelle  returns 
to  Canada  on  Tuesday,  he  carries  with  him  the  good  wishes  and  gratitude  of  all 
who  have  come  to  this  gathering  and  of  many  others  who  have  been  prevented 
from  coming,  and  that  they  would  wish  him  to  convey  to  his  colleagues,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Mr.  Gordon  (who  has  been  carrying  on  the  work  in  his  absence),  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  everybody  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  gathered  here 
representatives  of  several  Government  Departments — a  very  representative  collection 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  Members  of  Parliament,  great  men 
of  business  and  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  We  have  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  thanking  him,  and  of  asking  him  and  those  associated  with  him 
to  continue  their  work.  Vast  as  has  been  the  production  of  munitions,  both  here 
and  in  Canada,  vast  as  has  been  the  production  of  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire, 
the  consumption  of  those  things  by  our  troops  and  the  troops  of  our  Allies  has 
been  very  great.  News  comes  to  hand  every  day  that  our  enemies  are  increasing 
their  productions,  looking  far  ahead  and  making  far-reaching  plans.  It  has  been  a 
long  war — even  if  it  ended  soon  it  would  have  been  a  long  war.  A  long  war  necessarily 
means  the  exhaustion  of  resources,  and  as  resources  are  exhausted  we  count  more 
and  more  on  the  efforts  of  the  organisation,  and  the  sacrifices  of  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  to  Canada's  contribution  to  that  work  we  are  all  doing  homage 
to-day.  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  Our  Guest. 

Mr.  J.  W.  FLAVELLE,  LL.D. :  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  the 
Board  with  which  I  am  identified  by  the  Chairman  and  Council  and  members  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  in  the  luncheon  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  give  in  my  honour. 
I  greatly  appreciate  also  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Munitions  has  found  time  amidst 
his  overwhelming  duties  to  come  here  to-day.  I  am  grateful  for  his  words  of  apprecia- 
tion and  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  conveying  to  my  colleagues  and  to  those  who 
have  made  our  work  possible  by  loyal  and  unselfish  service,  given  without  grudging,  night 
or  day,  your  kind  words  of  appreciation,  which  I  know  will  greatly  hearten  them.  I  desire 
to  express  appreciation  of  the  support  we  have  had  from  the  Government  of  Canada, particularly 
from  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Sir  Robert  Borden  has  been  good 
enough,  night  or  day,  to  have  his  time  taken  at  immediate  notice  for  any  matters  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Board,  and  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  support  and  counsel  and  help.  Sir 
Thomas  White,  through  the  influence  of  his  own  personal  effort,  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  Canada,  made  it  possible  that  the  Government,  which  the 
other  day  was  a  borrower,  should  find  itself  in  a  position  to  make  advances  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  first  in  the  one  hundred  million  dollars  from  the  Government  of 
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Canada,  and  later  in  the  hundred  million  dollars  from  the  Bank  of  Canada,  thus 
aiding  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  almost  superhuman  task  to  the  extent 
of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  assisting  the  exchange  to  that  extent.  I  desire 
to  express  our  dependence  upon  the  assistance  which  we  have  received  from  the  manu- 
facturers in  Canada.  Wherever  there  are  buyers  there  must  be  sellers,  and  wherever 
buyers  and  sellers  meet,  there  must  inevitably  be  some  difference  of  opinion  and  some 
reconciliation  of  values,  and  I  suppose  we  have  had,  as  you  have  had,  some  friendly  difference 
with  manufacturers.  But  underneath  it  all  there  has  been  a  sincere  desire  that  they  too 
might  have  a  share  in  the  great  enterprise  to  which  we  are  all  committed  as  a  common 
body  within  the  Empire.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  operations  of  the 
Board  carry  us  into  every  province  of  the  Dominion  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  which  is  almost  exclusively  given  over  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Our  operations 
extend  to  factories  as  far  separate  as  the  extreme  east  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
extreme  west  on  the  Pacific,  a  distance  approaching  4,000  miles,  and  we  are  administer- 
ing these  factories  over  a  territory  as  extensive  as  from  London  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 
We  are  a  small  community  as  yet,  and  it  was  considered  prudent  and  wise  to  extend 
the  production  of  munitions  over  the  entire  Dominion.  The  Board  has  had  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  purchase  of  raw  products  and  the  preparation  and  the  shipment  of  them 
to  factories  where  they  were  machined  and  assembled ;  hence  we  purchased  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tona  of  steel,  shipped  them  500,  1000,  1500,  2000  miles  to  be  forged.  W» 
sent  them  on  their  journey  2000  miles  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  and  followed  them 
with  all  the  component  parts  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  completed  munition.  We 
were  fortunate  in  developing  the  production  of  powder —  the  production  of  fuses — so  that 
we  have  been  able  to  assemble  and  forward  for  immediate  use  without  further  attention  a  pro- 
portion of  the  munitions  which  we  have  forwarded  from  Canada,  with  others  to  be  completed 
here,  and  we  have  had  the  rather  unusual  experience  of  directing  a  business  in  volume  as 
great  as  any  business  on  the  continent  of  America,  except  the  great  Steel  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  We  have  conducted  this  business  under  condi- 
tions in  which  all  the  factories  over  the  Dominion  have  been  dependent  upon  us — dependent 
upon  our  good  sense,  upon  our  capacity,  upon  our  ability  to  gather  the  raw  product 
and  ship  it  to  them  so  that  they  should  have  the  products  to  carry  on  their  enterprise, 
and  I  think  I  am  not  saying  too  much  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  if  I  say  it  is  a  task  that 
has  hitherto  not  been  attempted  the  world  over.  Only  the  patience  and  good  sense  and  help  of 
all  concerned — including  the  railways,  the  manufacturers,  and  all  who  are  supplying  the  com- 
ponent parts — only  through  their  loyal  and  generous  support  would  this  have  been 
possible.  We  have  sought  to  interpret  the  trust  which  has  been  placed  upon  us  so 
as  to  do  justly  by  the  manufacturer  in  Canada,  but  first — I  will  not  say  first  in  im- 
portance, because  to  be  just  is  always  first — but  our  first  duty  is  towards  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Ministry  to  whom  we  are  responsible  and  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  all  this  vast  business  which  has  been  undertaken,  in  all  the  contracts  let  and 
in  all  the  money  which  has  been  expended,  not  one  penny  has  been  expended,  not 
the  smallest  contract  has  been  let,  with  any  other  consideration  present.  Neither 
politics  nor  social  conditions  nor  sectarian  influences  nor  any  of  the  things  which 
crop  up  in  a  young  community  have  weighed  for  a  second.  We  have  sought  to 
administer  the  trust  given  to  us,  without  regard  to  any  interests  other  than  the  interests  of 
those  to  whom  we  are  responsible.  I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of  Canada, 
and  to  the  men  on  both  sides  of  politics  in  the  House.  When  they  learnt  there  was  absolutely 
no  patronage  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  Board,  they  gave  us  their  united  and  gener- 
ous support  in  all  we  did.  I  take  it  that  whether  from  Canada  or  from  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  there  is  one  common  purpose  which  takes  precedence  over  all  others, 
and  that  is  that  we  must  join  all  our  resources  and  all  our  energies  to  win  the  War ; 
and  in  anything  I  may  have  to  say  outside  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  War,  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  consideration  of  winning  the  War  is  assumed 
as  being  our  first  duty  and  our  immediate  obligation.  But  some  must  remain  at  home. 
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The  duty  rests  upon  those  who  remain  at  home  not  only  to  help  to  provide  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  War  but  to  make  preparations  for  after- war  conditions-,  and  I  ven- 
ture, if  it  is  not  in  bad  taste,  to  say  that  this  duty  will  be  best  performed  not  in 
the  consideration  of  what  we  shall  do  in  reprisal  for  the  great  wrongs  suffered,  but 
in  the  consideration  we  give  to  constructive  measures  which,  in  operation,  will  make  us  worthy 
to  fill  a  first  place.  Is  there  a  danger  that  the  unpreparedness  for  war  in  which  this  great 
struggle  found  us  may  be  continued  in  unpreparedness  for  peace  ?  What  are  to  be  the  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  her  Overseas  Dominions  ?  There  are  those  on  the  one  side 
who  say  that  nothing  should  be  done — let  it  work  itself  out.  There  are  others  who  are  insist- 
ent for  immediate  action.  Is  there  a  middle  course  which  calls  for  clear  thinking  and  the 
honest  facing  of  difficulties  ?  By  common  consent  it  is  conceded  thatsome  changes  must  take 
place.  Are  we  to  drift  into  these  changes  or  are  we  to  guide  them  ?  Is  the  ultimate  goal 
the  co-operation  of  independent  nations  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  defence,  or  the  federa- 
tion of  those  nations  in  matters  of  foreign  affairs  and  defence  ?  Can  we  have  a  group  of 
nations  fully  autonomous  in  all  matters  of  domestic  concern  but  loosely  bound  in  agreement 
to  co-operate  in  foreign  affairs  and  defence  when  co-operation  seems  desirable,  or  can  we  have 
a  group  of  nations  fully  autonomous  in  all  matters  of  domestic  concern  but  federated  for 
purposes  of  foreign  policy  and  defence  ?  Can  we  in  the  ultimate  working  out  of  federation 
satisfy  the  intense  national  spirit  of  each  Dominion,  including  Great  Britain,  in  national 
Parliaments  and  yet  unite  in  an  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  discharge  of  our  responsible  duties 
and  obligations  as  a  united  nation  to  the  world  outside  ?  Will  co-operation  as  an  ultimate 
goal  ensure  solidarity  in  time  of  stress,  or  are  we  to  consider  that,  if  this  great  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  is  to  stand  together,  we  must  have  a  tie  more  binding  than  the  voluntary  action 
of  its  several  parts  ?  These  matters  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  nor  should  we  fail  to  give 
them,  attention  because  grave  difficulties  face  us  in  either  course.  It  is  but  a  common- 
place, and  yet  life  is  mostly  made  up  of  commonplaces  for  most  of  us  at  least,  to 
say  that  things  are  only  worth  while  which  cost  effort.  Of  this  much  I  am  assured  : 
that  Canada  cannot  be  the  same  after  the  War  as  before  the  War.  She  has  discovered 
actual  as  well  as  latent  strength  and  possibilities  which  will  claim  attention  ;  and  it  is 
not  conceivable'  to  me  that  we  have  permanent  conditions  in  the  present  situation  in 
which  the  Overseas  Dominions  will  continue  to  bear  responsibility  for  being  at  war  and 
have  no  voice  in  the  events  leading  up  to  it.  The  problem  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
How  far  we  shall  go  when  the  Overseas  Nations  in  their  representative  capacity  come 
to  London  for  counsel  with  you  is  a  matter  which  no  man  should  dogmatise  about ; 
but  we  who  remain  at  home  whether  in  London  or  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Over- 
seas Dominions  will  only  discharge  our  fair  duty  and  the  great  responsibility  which  is  created 
in  this  wonderful  Empire  to  which  we  have  devoted  so  much  and  which  has  been  so 
much  to  us — I  say  we  shall  only  have  discharged  our  fair  obligation,  if  we  help  one 
another  by  counsel,  by  courageous  thinking  and  by  pursuing  a  course  to  the  end  no 
matter  where  it  leads  if  the  lead  is  given  us. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas  (Chairman  of  Council)  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  gathering  to  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  for  presiding. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

AT  the  fortnightly  meeting  in  the  Smoking-room  on  Thursday,  Dec.  7,  Mr.  J.  Saxon  Mills  in 
the  chair,  a  discussion  was  started  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell  on  the  subject  of  Christmas  Hospitality 
for  Soldiers  from  overseas  on  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  scheme  was  clearly  stated  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Yapp  of  the  Y.M  C.A.,  its  nnin  object  being  to  secure  offers  of  hospitality  for 
Christmas  week  (to  include  board  and  lodging),  or  for  week-ends,  as  well  as  entertainment  for  an 
afternoon  in  private  houses.  Mr.  Gordon  Sprigg  (Y.M.C.A.)  supported  Mr.  Scammell's  proposal, 
and  a  short  debate  followed,  in  which  Mr.  F.  R.  G.  Sanders,  the  Rev.  A.  Newns,  Sir  Harry  Wilson 
and  Lt.  Davis  took  part. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  BRITISH  CATTLE  KESEBVB. 

We  publish  the  following  letter  in  the  hope  that  it  will  attract  attention  to  a 
subject  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  at  the  present  time  :— 

Now  that  strong  action  has  been  taken  to  guarantee  adequate  wheat  for  the 
country,  presumably  at  a  figure  as  low  as  can  be  secured  during  these  times 
of  stress,  the  Government  should  not  be  adverse  to  taking  steps  that  will  do 
something  to  bring  a  new  and  almost  limitless  supply  of  meat  to  the  country. 
Not  only  are  prices  rising  with  no  prospect  of  dropping  for  some  years,  but 
the  world  is  likely  to  suffer  long  after  the  war  from  the  slaughter  now  going  on  of 
every  available  beast  not  protected  by  legislation. 

It  is  now  some  three  years  since  the  immense  cattle  reserves  existing  in 
Nigeria  began  to  be  discovered  and  appreciated.  This  appreciation  first  came 
to  a  man  who  travelled  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  cattle  regions  of  Nigeria  and 
a  short  way  over  the  borders  into  French,  and  what  was  previously  German, 
colonies.  This  was  Mr.  Speed,  a  man  of  wide  experience,  who  not  only  carefully 
collected  data  from  interviews  with  residents,  district  officials,  and  the  more 
important  chiefs,  but  also  put  his  observations  to  the  test  in  a  practical  way. 
He  informed  me  that  there  were  not  less  than  five  million  head  of  cattle — that 
is  to  say,  more  than  exist  to-day  in  the  whole  of  Australia.  Besides  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard,  the  Governor-General,  Mr.  Speed  saw  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Steel 
Maitland  some  eighteen  months  ago  on  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  securing 
adequate  reserves  of  land  to  allow  for  collecting  and  fattening  prior  to  railing 
to  Lagos.  This  wras  the  first  step  necessary  for  capital  to  be  put  up  to  secure 
the  erection  of  refrigerators,  etc.  Mr.  Speed  also,  I  understand,  visited  the 
French  Colonial  Office  and  drew  their  attention  to  the  wealth  of  cattle  within 
their  territories  lying  north  of  Nigeria. 

As  a  result  of  his  energies  I  believe  that  arrangements  were  made  between 
the  Nigerian  Company,  Miller  Brothers  and  the  African  Association  to  finance 
the  enterprise  as  occasion  arose,  and  Mr.  Speed  went  to  Nigeria  again  to  carry 
out  the  initial  steps.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Speed  died  soon  after  reaching  Nigeria, 
i.e.  some  nine  months  ago.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  has  been  done  since 
the  removal  by  death  of  this  forceful  personality,  who  from  long  experience  in 
Australia  and  Ehodesia  was  a  great  judge  of  cattle,  who  had  moreover  accumu- 
lated a  vast  deal  of  information  regarding  conditions  in  Nigeria  and  had  actually 
experimented  on  a  fair  scale  in  fattening  cattle  before  railing  them  to  Lagos. 
This  man  could  without  doubt  have  guided  into  existence  a  vast  enterprise 
had  he  lived.  An  able  man  whom  Mr.  Speed  sent  out,  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Claude 
P.  Evans,  has  spent  over  a  year  covering  the  ground  previously  traversed  by 
Mr.  Speed,  and  I  travelled  down  from  Zaria  to  Lagos  with  him  this  August.  He 
fully  confirms  all  Mr.  Speed's  findings.  I  understand,  however,  that  he  is  leaving 
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the  country  in  order  to  join  the  Army.  There  remains,  therefore,  no  one  with 
any  wide  knowledge  of  cattle  in  the  country  and  the  position  reverts  to  the  pro- 
Speed  period.  Meanwhile  the  world  has  no  meat  and  England,  possessing  a 
country  which  I  imagine  to  be  one  at  least  of  the  first  four  cattle  countries  of 
the  world,  is  doing  nothing  to  make  use  of  this  great  asset  at  a  time  when  it 
is  so  needed.  * 

Now  the  point  to  note  is  this,  that  whereas  hitherto  the  Government  of 
Nigeria  have  looked  upon  this  matter  as  that  of  a  private  enterprise,  it  appears 
to  the  writer  that  this  view  must  now  entirely  disappear.  To-day  this  untapped 
resource  is  a  trust  for  the  nation  just  as  much  as  the  Australian  wheat  which 
the  Government  have  just  bought.  The  war  has  been  waging  well  over  two 
years,  the  certainty  of  shortage  of  meat  has  been  clear  to  all  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  problem,  but  we  are  si  ill  waiting  for  anything  to  be  done  to 
realise  this  splendid  national  asset.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  it  is 'no  longer 
a  business  enterprise  affecting  certain  Companies,  but  an  undertaking  dictated 
by  the  nation's  necessity.  I  repeat  this  because  it  at  once  alters  the  standpoint 
from  which  the  Government  of  Nigeria  should  review  the  matter.  When 
approached  by  private  enterprise  that  Government  were  jealous,  and  rightly 
so,  that  native  rights  might  be  jeopardised  ;  now  the  position  is  different,  for 
the  work  would  have  to  be  carried  out  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
for  at  least  the  first  few  years,  after  which  the  active  control  could  be  relin- 
quished. 

As  1  understand  the  position  it  is  this  :  (1)  that,  whatever  cattle  there  may 
be  closer  to  the  railway,  it  is  quite  certain  that  immediate  purchases  are  beyond 
all  doubt  possible  in  the  Bornu  provinces  ;  (2)  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  droving 
the  cattle  to  Kano  for  railing  ;  (3)  that  a  wide  track  can  be  reserved  for 
the  passage  of  these  mobs,  which  might  be  arranged  at  fixed  intervals  and  after 
examination  by  veterinary  surgeons  in  Bornu  ;  (4)  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  resting  and  fattening  these  cattle  in  a  reserve  area  near  the  railway  ; 
(5)  that  these  cattle  travel  well  down  to  Lagos,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
some  200  head  a  week  are  passed  down  for  local  consumption  ;  and  I  am  informed 
that  some  of  this  beef  is  quite  equal  to  English  beef  ;  (6)  that  a  large  refrigerator 
can  be  put  up  at  Lagos,  for  already  a  small  one  capable  of  handling  some  twenty- 
four  carcasses  exists  there  and  no  difficulties  are  experienced  ;  (7)  that  the  only 
real  difficulty  that  the  writer  finds  is  the  securing  of  shipping  of  frozen  carcasses 
from  Lagos  to  England,  but  that  such  difficulties  should  not  prove  insuperable 
to  the  British  Government. 

1  am,  etc., 

A.  K.  CANNING. 


THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  BUILDING. 

IN  view  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Institute's  Year 
Book  it  has  been  decided  to  publish  in  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  a  few 
photographs  of  the  Institute's  Building. 
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ROUND  THE  EMPIRE  NOTES. 

Empire  Fruit. — The  Imperial  Institute  is  at  present  studying  the  question  ofthe 
cultivation,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  pine -apple,  of  which  the  fresh  fruit  is  not  the 
only  valuable  product.  The  leaves  of  the  pine-apple  plant  furnish  a  fibre  of  fine 
quality  and  great  strength,  suitable  for  textile  purposes,  but  the  time  and  labour 
involved  in  extracting  the  fibre  have  hitherto  restricted  its  use  to  a  few  countries,  and 
prevented  it  from  becoming  one  of  the  important  fibres  of  commerce.  It  is,  however, 
produced  in  fairly  large  quantities  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  South  China,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  Formosa,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  The  principal  supplies  of  fresh 
fruit  reaching  the  United  Kingdom  come  from  the  Azores,  while  tinned  pine-apple  is 
mainly  British,  coming  chiefly  from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Dependencies,  smaller 
quantities  being  supplied  by  the  United  States,  Hawaii  and  Siam.  In  Singapore  the 
tinning  is  mostly  done  by  Chinese,  who  transfer  the  finished  product  to  Europeans  for 
export.  In  view  of  the  present  restrictions  on  the  imports  of  foreign  fruit  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  those  countries  of  the  British  Empire  where  pine-apple  growing  is 
possible,  have  a  unique  opportunity  just  now  of  expanding  the  industry.  It  is  already 
on  the  increase  in  Natal,  from  where  small  quantities  of  the  fresh  fruit  are  exported, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  South  Africa  generally  becomes  an 
exporter  of  pine-apples  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  also  room  for  a  great  extension  of 
the  existing  cultivation  in  India,  which  is  at  present  actually  importing  large  quantities 
of  fresh  fruit. 

CANADA. 

Government  Grant  for  Agricultural  Education. — The  allotments  to  the  different 
Canadian  provinces  under  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Act,  passed  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament  in  1913,  have  now  been  made  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1917.  By 
the  terms  of  this  Act,  £2,000,000,  stretching  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  to  be 
divided  among  the  nine  provinces  according  to  population,  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  science.  In  the  initiatory  year,  1913-14,  £140.000  was  divided. 
Each  year  the  amount  is  to  be  increased  by  £20,000,  until  1917-18,  when  the  grants 
under  this  arrangement  will  have  reached  a  total  of  £220,000,  at  which  they  are 
to  remain  until  1923,  when  the  £2,000,000  will  have  been  exhausted.  The  Act,  which 
has  a  very  wide  scope,  is  proving  of  the  utmost  value  to  every  branch  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  science  throughout  the  Dominion. 

Canadian  Fisheries. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Dominion  Fisheries 
Department,  the  total  revenue  of  Canadian  fisheries  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
slightly  less  than  £7.200,000,  an  increase  of  £900,000  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  increased  value,  over  £600,000  is  attributed  to  an  unusually  large  catch  in  British 
Columbian  waters,  while  the  Inlet,  Skena  and  Naas  river  districts  also  contributed  to 
the  increase,  owing  to  an  increased  pack  of  salmon  and  higher  prices.  A  substantial 
increase  is  recorded  in  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec,  but  the  value  of  the 
New  Brunswick  catch  fell  away  by  £40,000,  and  those  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
the  Manitoba  Lakes  were  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  previous  season. 

The  Cattle  Trade. — The  Canadian  wheat  harvest  has  fallen  short  of  expectations, 
but  high  prices  for  grain  and  the  spread  of  mixed  farming  in  the  Western  Provinces 
make  the  farmers  much  less  dependent  than  formerly  on  the  yield  of  any  one  particular 
branch  of  their  industry.  The  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments,  aided  by  local 
organisations,  have  for  years  been  encouraging  the  farmer  to  diversify  his  interests, 
with  the  result  that  he  is  now  producing  live-stock  and  dairy  produce  on  a  large  scale. 
The  great  stock  ranches  which  were  once  a  feature  of  Western  Canada  are  fast 
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disappearing  before  the  spread  of  settlement,  but  the  yield  of  beef  has  not  suffered  in 
consequence.  A  recent  shipment  of  cattle  from  Calgary  consisted  of  thirty-seven  head 
averaging  about  1,420  Ibs.  Giving  evidence  before  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission 
at  Ottawa,  the  Live-stock  Commissioner  urged  the  importance  of  promoting  the 
Western  cattle-raising  industry,  so  that  Canada  might  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
enormous  demand  which  will  arise  after  the  war  as  a  result  of  the  extermination  of 
European  cattle. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Naval  Reserve. — Newfoundland  has  recently  sent  a  further  contingent  of  130 
seamen  to  England  for  service  with  the  British  Navy,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  total  enlistment  of  Newfoundlanders  for  this  force  will  have  reached  2,000  by 
March  next.  This  is  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  3,000  men  already  raised  for  the 
Newfoundland  Regiment,  which  has  seen  service  in  Gallipoli,  at  Ypres,  and  on  the 
Somme  front.  Enlistment  in  the  Newfoundland  Naval  Reserve  involves  considerable 
financial  sacrifice.  The  force  is  mantained  as  part  of  the  British  naval  organisation, 
and  the  men  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  British  bluejackets,  whereas  men 
serving  in  the  Newfoundland  Regiment  are  paid  much  more  highly.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Colonial  Government  will  eventually  see  its  way  to  level  up  the  pay  of  the 
Naval  Reservists  to  that  of  the  Army,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  rat*  of 
pay  is  a  serious  stumbling- block  in  the  path  of  rapid  enlistment. 

AUSTRALIA. 

New  Taxation  Proposals. — The  Commonwealth  Government's  financial  proposals  were 
announced  by  the  Treasurer  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  6.  The 
War-time  Profits  Tax  is  to  be  50  per  cent,  for  the  first  year  and  75  per  cent,  for  the 
second  year,  instead  of  100  per  cent,  as  was  previously  proposed.  Mining  companies 
and  fruit-growing  concerns  are  to  be  exempted.  A  levy  of  l£per  cent,  will  be  made  on 
wealth  for  repatriation  purposes,  and  this  will  be  spread  over  five  years  instead  of 
three  years.  War  bonds,  inscribed  stock,  and  estates  below  £500  are  to  be  exempted. 
The  Entertainments'  Tax  is  to  be  retained,  although  the  Treasurer  only  expects  £700,000 
from  this  source  for  the  whole  year,  whereas  his  predecessor  estimated  a  return  of 
£1,000,000  in  six  months.  All  but  the  most  urgent  public  works  will  be  postponed 
for  the  present. 

Agricultural  Registration  in  Tasmania. — An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  to  establish  herd-testing  associations  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
Government  subsidises  each  district  association,  and  provides  the  services  of  experts 
for  carrying  out  the  tests.  A  beginning  was  made  in  the  Yalla  district  in  1915,  and 
some  remarkable  results  were  achieved.  The  long-promised  legislation  for  the  registra- 
tion of  stallions,  which  would  bring  Tasmania  into  line  with  the  other  States  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is  also  receiving  attention,  and  if  the  proposed  Bill  becomes  law,  it 
will  come  into  operation  next  July. 

Trade  with  the  United  States.— The  Trade  Commissioner  in  America  for  New  South 
Wales  states  that  during  the  last  three  years  Australia's  trade  with  America  has 
increased  by  500  per  cent.,  or  in  money  value  by  £9,004,000.  The  balance  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  has  been  reduced  from  59  per  cent,  in  favour  of  America 
to  4  per  cent.  This  result  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  the  discontinuance,  consequent 
upon  the  war,  of  the  remunerative  lines  of  meat  and  butter. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Southern  Rhodesia's  Attitude  towards  Amalgamation. — The  proposal  put  forward 
by  the  Chartered  Company  regarding  amalgamation  with  Northern  Rhodesia,  continues 
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to  be  the  subject  of  lively  controversy  throughout  Southern  Rhodesia.  All  the  elected 
members,  with  two  exceptions,  having  pronounced  against  it  at  a  private  meeting,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  object  in  introducing  it  into  the  Legislative  Council,  but  the  Adminis- 
trator has  said  that  the  question  is  still  open,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  in  what 
shape  a  decision  will  be  challenged.  It  is  possible  that  an  election  may  be  held, 
despite  the  absence  on  military  service  of  a  large  number  of  voters,  with  amalgamation 
as  the  main  issue,  or  the  proposal  may  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Council  and  carried  by  the  aid  of  the  nominated  members.  The  mining  element  would 
undoubtedly  favour  anything  which  might  give  them  a  hold  on  the  northern  labour 
supply,  but  the  farmers  are  understood  to  be  hostile  to  the  proposal.  .The  High 
Commissioner,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Rhodesia,  emphasised  the  fact  that  Imperial  interests 
are  not  affected  either  way,  but  Rhodesians,  it  appears,  find  poor  consolation  in  being 
assured  of  this.  They  feel  that  their  future  is  a  matter  of  Imperial  interest,  and  that 
they  are  taken  at  a  disadvantage  in  being  asked  to  decide  such  a  momentous  question 
at  a  time  like  the  present. 

New  Cattle  Market. — Southern  Rhodesia  has  been  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  cattle  countries,  taken  all  round,  in  the  world.  This  reputation  has  been 
won  in  spite  of  many  adverse  circumstances,  the  great  distance  from  the  European 
markets  being  one  of  the  most  handicapping.  Recently  a  new  opening  has  been 
made  to  the  Johannesburg  markets,  and  something  like  1,000  head  of  cattle  per 
month  are  now  being  disposed  of  there.  As  soon  as  the  linking  up  of  West  Nicholson 
and  Messina  becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  Mashonaland  will  have  an  outlet  to  the 
south. 

WEST  AFRICA. 

Palm-Kernel  Industry. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  question  of  the  development 
of  the  palm-kernel  industry  was  taken  up  by  the  British  Government  in  May  1915, 
when  a  Departmental  Committee  was  appointed,  under  the  chairnicanship  of  Mr.  Steel- 
Maitland,  to  make  enquiries  and  recommendations  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing 
the  industry  on  a  firm  footing.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  sent  a 
despatch  to  the  Governor-General  of  Nigeria  and  the  Governors  of  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  the  Gambia,  recommending  those  colonies  to  impose  an  export  duty 
of  £2  a  ton  on  palm  kernels,  which  was  to  be  remitted  if  the  kernels  were  crushed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  some  British  Possession.  The  point  of  this  proposal 
lies  in  the  fact  that  before  the  war  75  per  cent,  of  this  trade  went  to  Germany,  but 
since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Germany  has  been  unable  to  crush  these  nuts.  Special 
milling  plant  has  been  erected  in  Great  Britain,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  keep 
this  trade  within  the  Empire.  The  shipping  companies,  which  have  done  much  to 
assist  the  development  of  West  African  trade,  are  fostering  this  new  industry  by  carry- 
ing the  kernels  at  a  low  rate,  and  by  affording  special  facilities  for  conveying  them 
to  the  crushing  mills  around  Hull  at  the  same  freight  rate  as  to  Liverpool. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  SUDAN. 

Trade  Returns. — The  trade  of  the  Sudan  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  the  half 
year  ended  June  30,  1916,  continues  to  expand.  Imports  amounted  to  £E1, 185,887 
and  the  Exports,  excluding  Re-exports,  to  £E1, 444,342,  as  against  £E745,250  and  £E777,973 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915.  In  regard  to  Imports,  notable  increases  occurred 
in  the  figures  for  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  coal,  cotton  fabrics  and  empty  sacks.  Exports 
of  the  following  were  largely  increased — skins,  ivory,  dura,  dukhn,  sesame,  dates, 
ground  nuts,  gum,  senna  and  other  medical  products,  and  cotton. 
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STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

War  Taxation. — According  to  the  London  and  China  Telegraph,  the  War  Loans  Bill 
was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council  held  on  December  4.  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  to  lend  to  the  Home  Government  at  5  per  cent.,  making  itself 
responsible  for  1  per  cent.,  and  has  limited  the  issue  to  £30,000,000,  thus  committing 
itself  to  a  possible  annual  payment  of  £35,000.  H.E.  the  Governor  has  appointed  a 
committee,  selected  from  outside  the  Council,  to  consider  the  question  of  war  taxation 
on  broader  lines,  and  meantime  the  proposed  Income  Tax  Bill  is  being  held  over. 
Government  is  anxious  to  avoid  forcing  unpopular  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes  upon 
the  public,  although  no  misgivings  are  felt  regarding  the  people's  willingness  to  assist 
the  Empire  in  the  present  crisis. 
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Latin  America  and  the  Black- List. — No  more  severe  test  of  the  friendly  feelings 
entertained  towards  us  by  the  Latin  American  Republics  could  have  been  adduced 
than  in  the  "black-listing"  by  the  British  Government  of  numerous — and  some  of 
the  most  prominent — foreign  firms  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Paraguay,  etc., 
etc.  Thereby  we  have  seriously  affected  the  pockets  of  many  of  the  principal  native 
merchants  and  bankers,  traders  and  shippers  of  those  countries,  as  well  as  diminished 
the  revenues  of  the  national  treasuries.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  a  formal 
protest  from  the  Argentine  Government,  which  requested,  in  courteous  language,  the 
abrogation  or  mitigation  of  the  Order  in  Council — neither  of  which  demands  has  been 
conceded— and  a  few  violent  newspaper  articles  appearing  in  the  German-owned  press 
of  Brazil,  there  has  been  no  great  amount  of  protest,  official  or  otherwise.  Un- 
doubtedly we  have  a  perfect  right  to  discriminate  against  our  enemies  living  in  these 
Republics,  and  to  forbid  our  countrymen  from  having  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Enemy  Intrigues.— A  fresh  and  even  more  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made 
by  German  agitators  to  stir  up  strife  and  ill-feeling  between  the  British  residents  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Federal  authorities.  This  time  the  British  Minister  himself 
has  been  involved  in  what  is  known  as  the  Tennyson  affair,  the  English  steamer  in 
Rio  Harbour  upon  which  took  place  an  explosion,  maliciously  caused  by  a  Teutonic 
agent.  Not  only  have  the  Federal  Government  sternly  turned  their  faces  against 
this  insidious  attempt  to  create  a  feud  between  themselves  and  the  British,  but  the 
Foreign  Minister  has  addressed  a  special  "  Note  "  to  the  Press  of  the  Republic  stoutly 
defending  the  British  Representative  from  the  odious  charges  made  against  him  in 
some  of  the  pro-German  papers.  Nothing,  as  a  fact,  could  exceed  the  friendly  feeling 
which  at  present  exists  for  our  countrymen  among  the  genuine  natives  of  Brazil ; 
and  whenever  the  occasion  presents  itself  for  showing  sympathy  or  consideration  for 
the  Alh'es  it  is  readily  accepted.  Quite  recently,  Dr.  Lauro  Miiller,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  himself  of  direct  German  descent,  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  British 
Minister  and  the  United  States  Charge  d' Affaires  as  a  return  for  the  courtesies  of 
which  he  had  been  the  recipient  during  his  trip  through  Canada  and  North  America. 

The  River  Plate  Contingent. — The  following  letter,  dated  August  15,  1916,  was 
received  from  the  War  Office  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  the  River  Plate 
Contingent,  River  Plate  House,  London,  E.G. 

Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Army  Council  to  thank  you  for  your  communica- 
tion of  the  2nd  August,  1916,  and  to  inform  you  that,  although  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  the  River  Plate  Contingent  may  not  have  been  acknowledged,  it  has 
not  passed  unnoticed. 
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The  Army  Council  desire  you  to  convey  to  the  Committee  and  the  British  Residents 
in  South  America  their  heartiest  appreciation  of  their  action,  and  their  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  assistance  they  have  given,  and  to  congratulate  them 
on  the  results  they  have  achieved  in  sending  such  a  large  contingent  of  men  unique 
in  then*  fighting  qualities, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
'  B.  B.  CUBITT. 
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Nor.    25.  German  advance   in   Rumania   reaches   Alexandria   and   Curtea   d'Argesh. 
„      26.  Alexandria   captured ;    Rumanian   line   broken   on  left  flank  by   General   Del- 

mensingen  who  captured  Rymnik ;  Allied  success  near  Monastir ;  Hill    1050 

captured  by  Serbs.     German  naval  raid  on  Lowestoft. 
„      27.  Further    retreat    by    Rumanians ;     Giurgevo    and    Curtea    d'Argesh    captured. 

Zeppelin   brought    down   off   coast   of   Durham,    another   off   Norfolk   coast ; 

Serbian  advance  continues. 
„     28.  Success    of    Russians    near    Jablonica  Pass    in    the    Carpathians;    advance  of 

Germans  towards  Bucharest.     City  of  Birmingham  (Ellerman  liner)  torpedoed  in 

Mediterranean.     Enemy  aeroplane   drops   bombs   on   London ;    is    afterwards 

brought  down  in   France. 
„      29.  Appointment   of    Sir   John   Jellicoe   to    succeed    Sir   Henry   Jackson  as    First 

Sea   Lord,   and  of  Sir  David    Beatty   as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 

Fleet.     Further  retreat  of  Rumanians ;  Germans  capture  Campulung. 
„     30.  Greek  Government  hands  Note  to  Allies  refusing  to  comply  with  the  demand 

to  surrender  guns  and  munitions. 
Dec.    1.  German   advance   on   Bucharest,  within  twelve   miles    of   inner   forts;  removal 

of  Rumanian  Government  from  Bucharest  to  Jassy  hi  Northern  Moldavia ; 

Landing   of  Allied    detachments    at  Athens ;  fired  upon  by  Greek  troops. 
„       2.  Severe   fighting   in   the   Carpathians,    Russians   taking   the   offensive.     Serbians' 

offensive    brought  to   standstill    owing  to  bad   weather.      Five    hundred   and 

three  prisoners  taken  in  German  East  Africa.     Pillage  and  outrages  continue 

in  Greece, 
„        4.  Russian  offensive  continues  north  of  Rumanian  frontier.    Ministerial  crisis  in  Great 

Britain ;   Prime    Minister  advises   King    to   consent   to    a    reconstruction    of 

the  Cabinet. 
„       5.  Rumanians'  retreat  continuing ;  the  Serbians  advance  north-east  of  Monastir ; 

heights  north    of    Grunishta    carried .     Resignation    of    Mr.     Lloyd    George 

from  the  Cabinet ;  Mr.   Asquith  hands  in  resignation  of  Ministry. 
„       6.  German  advance  in  Rumania  threatening  the  oil  districts  towards  Ploesti. 
„       7.  Bucharest    taken    by    the    enemy ;    Germans    claim    6,000    prisoners.     German 

attack    against    French    lines    at    Verdun  gained  a    footing.     Russians    lose 

ground  by  the  Jablonica  Pass.     Mr.  Lloyd    George  invited  to  form  a  Cabinet, 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  having  informed  the  King  of  his  inability  to  do  so. 
„       8.  Rumanians    still   retreating ;    Germans  claim  to    have  taken  10,000    prisoners. 

Anchor    liner  Caledonia  sunk. 
„      11.  British    "War  Cabinet"    and  new    Government  completed.     Russian      success 

on  the  Carpathian  Front. 
„      12.  Germans   begin   war  levies   on   Rumanian  towns.     French   surprise   attack  near 

Rheims.     Russian    advance    in    the    region    of    Kirlibaba.     Allied  Note    to 

Greece  presented. 
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Deo.  [13.  Special  meeting  of  Reichstag,   Germany  and  her  Allies  propose  peace  negotia- 
tions.    British  resume  the  offensive  in  Mesopotamia  ;    Shatt-el-hai  reached. 
„      15.  Resignation  of  Austrian  Cabinet.    German  advance  from  the  Danube  reaches 

the  Jalomitza.  .;    . 

J  „  16,  French  success  at  Verdun ;  enemy's  front  broken  and  several  villages  taken, 
over  7,500  prisoners  taken.  British  advance  towards  Kut.  Rumanians 
evacuate  Buzeu  and  retire  from  the  Jalomitza  line. 

„     19,  French  captures  at  Verdun  amount  to  11,387  prisoners  and  115  guns.     Enemy 
advance  towards  Braila  (Rumania).   Russian  retreat  in  the  Dobrudja.   Warrant 
issued  by  Greek  Government  for  arrest  of  M.  Venizelos. 
„     20.   Russians  check  enemy  advance  on  Braila. 

„     21.  President  Wilson  addresses  Notes  to  the  belligerents  suggesting  a  statement  of  the 
terms  on  which  they  are  prepared  to  make  peace.     British  offensive  in  Sinai ; 
El  Arish  captured. 
„     23,  Turkish Jorce  routed  at  Maghdaba,  S.E.  of  El  Arish  ;    1,350  prisoners. 
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THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY:  A  FRENCH  VIEW. 

Ir  we  wish  to  study  German  policy  in  connection  with  the  Bagdad  Railway  we  have 
in  the  main  to  turn  to  French,  Italian,  and  German  authorities.  Apart  from  numerous 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  one  or  two  descriptive  books,  and  chapters  in  other 
works,  there  is  nothing  in  English  dealing  specifically  with  the  question  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway  from  the  diplomatic  and  political  point  of  view.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
because  British  policy  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  so  intimately  connected 
with  communications  through  the  Middle  East  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
hinged  upon  Persia,  Basra,  and  Mesopotamia.  That  this  fact  is  now  more  or  less 
recognised  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  attention  that  is  at  last  being  directed  towards 
those  Eastern  lands  which  are  the  cradle  of  civilisation  and  will  form,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  grave  of  German  ambitions. 

Of  recent  books  dealing  with  this  question  none  more  admirably  traverses  the 
tortuous  paths  of  European  diplomacy  than  Dr.  Louis  Cumin's  "  La  Question  du  Chemin 
de  Fer  de  Bagdad."  *  Although  written  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  at  a  period 
when  the  Bagdad  question  seemed  to  be  settled  satisfactorily,  at  least  to  France  and 
Russia,  this  books  deals  with  the  intricate  diplomatic  history  of  the  negotiations  and 
especially  with  the  policy  pursued  by  the  German  Kaiser  in  his  quest  for  a  Germanic 
outlet  towards  the  East.  The  author  apparently  does  not  write  with  the  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  possessed  by  M, 
Cheradame,  who  probably  knows  more  of  the  inner  history  of  the  Bagdad  Railway 
and  of  German  intrigues  at  Constantinople  than  any  other  authority,  but  he  never- 
theless sums  up  correctly  on  the  whole,  as  we  believe,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  four 
Powers  chiefly  interested  in  this  question,  and  possesses,  moreover,  the  faculty  of  making 
his  narrative  a  coherent  and  intensely  interesting  survey  of  current  diplomatic  history. 
In  other  words,  we  see  the  undercurrents  of  diplomatic  intrigue  at  work,  appreciate 
the  various  striking  events  of  the  last  few  years  in  their  true  relations  with  the  over- 
shadowing Eastern  Question,  and  realise  that  the  main  aim  of  Germany  has  been  to 

*  La  Question  flu  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Bag  lad.     Par  Louis  Cumin.     8vo.     Pp.  413.     Brignais  : 
Imprimerie  de  1'Ecole  Professionnelle  de  Sacuny.    4*. 
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secure  not  the  control  of  Africa  or  the  North  Sea  or  Belgium  but  the  complete  domina- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Persia. 

For  twenty  years  the  future  of  Germany  has  been  chiefly  involved  in  the  successful 
completion  of  this  great  enterprise- — the  conception  of  a  great  and  progressive  people — 
for  linking  Hamburg  and  Berlin  with  the  East,  and  for  at  least  a  portion  of  that 
period  British,  French,  and  Russian  interests  have  been  opposed  to  the  consummation 
of  the  Kaiser's  Dream.  From  what  quarters  this  opposition  came  and  for  what  reasons 
it  was  manifested  cannot  here  be  discussed.  The  various  national  interests  involved 
were,  as  Dr.  Cumin  shows,  by  no  means  similar.  In  fact  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  were  divergent,  and  this  conflict  of  interests  in  reality  facilitated 
the  task  of  the  Kaiser  in  gradually  breaking  down  opposition  and  in  gaining  the 
consent  first  of  Russia,  then  of  France,  and  finally  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  completion 
of  the  Ba'gdad  Railway.  A  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Cumin's  book  reveals  the  methods 
by  which  Russia  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  her  opposition,  which  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes  had  been  gradually  weakening  until  the  meeting  of  Kaiser  and  C/ar  at 
Potsdam  set  the  seal  upon  Russian  policy  by  providing  for  the  recognition  of  Russia's 
position  in  Persia  in  return  for  the  acknowledgment  and  toleration  of  German  plans 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  Dr.  Cumin  gives  an  admirable  and  lucid  account  of 
these  proceedings,  and  of  the  masterly  part  played  by  King  Edward,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges as  a  great  diplomatist  and  statesman,  in  safeguarding  our  three  routes  to  the 
East — through  the  Mediterranean,  through  Mesopotamia,  and  through  Persia  and 
Afghanistan.  That  the  second  of  these  great  world- routes  seemed  about  to  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  Germans  was  not  the  fault  of  the  King-Emperor's  policy,  but  was  due 
to  circumstances  which  are  fully  analysed  in  the  book  under  notice. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Dr.  Cumin's  monograph  was  written  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  War.  The  conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrived  are  therefore  of  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  time.  The  interests  of  France,  states  Dr.  Cumin,  were  not  so 
adversely  affected  by  the  Bagdad  adventure  as  were  those  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
In  fact,  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  Bagdad  Railway,  as  such,  was  not  directly  opposed 
to  French  interests  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  shows  that  it  was  mainly  in 
deference  to  the  opposition  of  Russia,  her  Ally,  that  France  refused  her  co-operation 
in  the  project.  That  opposition  having  been  overcome  in  1910,  the  position  of  France,  and 
subsequently  that  of  Great  Britain,  became  untenable,  and  the  final  act  of  the  diplo- 
matic drama  was  initialled  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  war  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  controversy. 

In  an  illuminating  statement,  which  is  the  only  passage  we  shall  quote  from  this 
interesting  book,  the  writer  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the  French  point  of  view. 
"  Bagdad  for  the  Germans  :  Syria  for  France  "  is  his  terse  summing-up  of  the  situation. 
"  Would  not  a  frank  understanding  limiting  the  spheres  of  action  of  each  be  better," 
he  asks,  "  than  a  quarrelsome  and  dangerous  rivalry  placing  French  and  Germans  face 
to  face  in  Turkey  ?  Germany  has  a  concession  in  her  pocket  but  has  not  the  money 
to  carry  out  her  enterprise :  in  exchange  for  our  financial  participation  an  Entente 
could  be  arranged  on  the  subject  of  Morocco.  Whilst  the  Bagdad  enterprise  counts 
numerous  partisans  in  France,  to  those  financially  interested  are  joined  many  of  the 
Colonial  party.  In  their  eyes  the  orientation  of  Germany  towards  Western  Asia  does 
not  present  any  inconveniences.  Is  it  not  in  our  interest  to  aid  Germanism  to  turn 
its  back  upon  France  ? "  The  result  of  this  policy,  according  to  Dr.  Cumin,  would 
have  been  that  Russia  would  dominate  Armenia,  whilst  "  England  could  obtain  Arabia 
in  exchange  for  the  abandonment  of  her  designs  upon  Syria,"  the  latter  country  of 
course  falling  to  France.  These  views  are  naturally  of  purely  academic  interest  at 
the  present  time  but  they  indicate  the  trend  of  thought  with  regard  to  the  Middle 
East  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  and  serve  to  explain  the  attitude  of  our  own 
Government  towards  this  question.  We  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Cumin's  able  book 
to  students  of  German  policy  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 
(By  the  LIBRARIAN,  R.C.I.) 

Scott,     Ernest. — A    Short    History    of    Australia,     Post    8vo.     Pp.   xx-363.     Maps.     London  : 
Humphrey  Milford  ;  Oxford  :  University  Press.     1916.     3s.  6d. 

In  this  little  volume  the  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Melbourne  gives  an 
admirable  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  Previous  histories  of  Australia  have 
generally  been  overburdened  with  a  mass  of  detail,  necessary  perhaps  to  the  close  student  of 
Australian  affairs  but  unsuitable  for  the  average  reader.  In  writing  this  book  Professor 
Scott  has  avoided  that  error.  His  work  may  be  characterised  as  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  Australian  history  in  which  all  the  essential  features  are  dealt  with  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  events,  petty  in  themselves  and  of  purely  local  importance,  which  so 
often  find  a  prominent  place  in  colonial  histories.  The  result  is  a  well-balanced  and  highly 
valuable  volume,  which,  practically  for  the  first  time,  if  we  omit  Mr.  Tilby's  excellent  mono- 
graph, contains  a  broad  and  at  the  same  time  adequate  survey  of  Australian  progress. 

To  write  a  history  of  Australia  is  an  extremely  difficult  task.  A  country  which  alone 
amongst  British  Dominions  has  been  free  from  internal  wars  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  devoid 
of  the  elements  which  contribute  to  the  romance  and  interest  of  history.  The  historian 
therefore  has  to  rely  chiefly  upon  other  factors  than  warfare.  He  has  to  draw  his  inspiration 
from  national  movements  and  internal  development,  to  show  the  narrow  stream  of  political 
and  constitutional  evolution  from  its  first  beginnings  to  its  later  growth  into  a  broad  and  swelling 
current,  to  illustrate  the  economic  progress  of  the  country  from  pastoralism  to  agriculture 
and  towards  modern  industrialism,  and  to  demonstrate  the  intricate  relations  between  capital 
and  labour  and  the  effect  of  social  problems  upon  the  national  development.  This  has  been 
done  excellently  by  Professor  Scott.  In  one  respect  alone  does  the  author  fail  in  his  task. 
Whilst  he  deals  fully  with  the  question  of  Papua  and  the  Pacific  generally,  his  chapters  on 
the  more  Imperial  aspects  of  Australia's  development  seem  to  be  somewhat  inadequate.  The 
last  one,  dealing  with  Imperial  Relations,  does  not  do  justice  to  this  great  subject  and  in 
no  way  adds  to  the  value  of  his  book.  This  is  the  more  surprising  because,  on  the  whole, 
the  author  writes  from  a  broad  and  tolerant  standpoint  and  takes  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
view  of  Australian  history. 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles. — A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Dominions.     Vol.  V.     Canada — Part  I : 
Historical.     Post  8vo.     Pp.  364.     Oxford :    Clarendon  Press.     1916.     6s. 

Roberts,  P.  E. — Ditto,  Vol.  VII.     India — Part  I.     History  to  the  End  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Post  8vo.     Pp.  415.     Oxford  :   Clarendon  Press.     1916.     6s.  6d. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  second  edition  of  the  excellent,  concise,  and  lucid  history 
of  Canada  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  issued  in  1913.  The  second  is  a  new  history 
of  India,  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Roberts,  sometime  scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  these  new  volumes  in  the  well-known 
"  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Dependencies  "  with  which  Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  been 
associated  for  so  many  years.  No  student  of  Imperial  history  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  series,  and  the  fact  that  the  various  volumes  are  frequently  reprinted  speaks  well  not 
only  for  the  method  of  treatment,  but  for  the  excellence  of  the  historical  and  geographical 
material  and  the  high  level  of  critical  scholarship  shown  in  their  compilation. 

Manders,    A.    Staines. — Colonials'    Guide   to    London.     12mo.     Illust.     London :    Fulton-Mandera 

Publishing  Co.     1916.     6d.  and  9d. 

This  guide  is  issued  mainly  for  the  use  of  Colonial  visitors  in  London.  It  is  excellently 
compiled  and  well  illustrated  and  will  certainly  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  wish  to 
know  their  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  author  takes  his  visitors  on  a  tour  of 
the  metropolis,  pointing  out  the  chief  objects  of  interest  and  their  history,  and  showing  the 
best  way  to  get  about  the  great  city.  Information  specially  designed  to  be  of  interest  to 
Colonials  is  inserted,  and  the  whole  forms  a  compact  and  handy  little  book  of  reference.  The 
guide  contains  a  coloured  map  of  the  metropolis  ;  whilst  it  is  made  doubly  attractive  with 
particulars  and  illustrations  of  places  within  an  easy  railway  journey,  such  as  Rye,  Winchelsea, 
Hastings,  and  other  resorts  of  historical  interest. 

Russell,    R.   C.—The   Old  and    Young   Lands    [Poems].     12mo.     Pp.  xiv-111.     Oxford:    P.    H. 
Blackwell.     1916. 

Horn,    W.    A.— Bush  Echoes    [Poems].     12mo.     Pp.  47.     London :    Simpkin,    Marshall  and  Co. 
1916.     Is. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Russell,  at  one  time  Agent-General  for  Natal,  in  the  first  of  these  volumes 
includes  a  number  of  poems  of  somewhat  uneven  merit.  Some,  such  as  "  To  Summer  ? " 
(with  apologies  to  Herrick),  and  "  An  African  Christmas  "  are  distinctly  good  and  well  worth 
republication.  Others  seem  less  worthy  of  inclusion  in  this  charming  little  volume,  to  which 
Sir  Herbert  Warren  contributes  an  interesting  preface.  The  second  book,  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Horn,  well-known  to  all  interested  in  exploration,  contains  some  stirring  Australian  poems 
and  is  being  sold  on  behalf  of  wounded  Australian  soldiers.  To  those  who  know  the 
Commonwealth,  Mr.  Horn's  poem,  "  The  Call  of  the  Bush,"  will  appeal  with  peculiar  force. 
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EDUCATIONAL   REORGANISATION. 

AMONG  the  many  indications  that  have  been  afforded  during  the  past  twelve 
months  of  the  determination  of  our  people  to  prepare  for  the  great  era  of  j 
reorganisation  that  must  follow  the  War,  great  satisfaction  has  been  afforded 
to  those  who  are  especially  concerned  with  education  by  the  movement  that 
has  quietly  been  gathering  strength  among  the  Associations  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  the  more  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Each  of  these 
Associations  contains  within  its  ranks  many  influential  teachers  of  all  grades  in 
England,  from  the  Universities  and  the  great  Public  Schools  down  to  the 
Elementary  Schools.  The  business  of  the  Associations  is  concerned  not  with 
any  narrow  professional  questions,  but  with  the  actual  content  of  their  subjects 
and  with  the  best  methods  of  making  those  subjects  of  value  in  education. 
On  the  Arts  side  five  principal  Associations  have  grown  up  in  the  past  few 
years — the  Classical,  English,  Modern  Language,  Geographical  and  Historical 
Associations ;  while  on  the  Science  side  there  are  the  Public  School  Science  Masters' 
Association  and  the  Mathematical  Association.  In  each  of  these  bodies  there 
has  recently  been  an  attempt  to  examine  the  bases  of  their  educational  beliefs, 
and  to  formulate  the  purposes  that  are  to  be  served  by  the  introduction  of 
each  particular  subject  into  the  curriculum.  It  has  gradually  become  apparent 
during  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  that  our  old  haphazard  methods  of 
determining  the  subjects  that  should  be  taught  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools  and 
Universities  was  leading  to  an  enormous  overloading  of  the  curriculum  by  the 
introduction  of  more  and  more  subjects.  If  there  were  sufficient  time  for  these 
subjects  to  be  properly  studied,  they  might  have  considerable  value  in  increasing 
the  pupil's  equipment  of  knowledge,  yet,  in  the  difficult  conditions  imposed  by 
the  limitations  of  time,  they  give  little  more  than  a  surface  smattering  of  inform- 
ation of  very  small  educational  value. 

To  add  new  subjects  to  the  already  intolerable  burden  on  the  curriculum 
would  make  our  educational  state  worse  instead  of  better,  and  it  has  become 
incumbent  upon  educationalists,  therefore,  to  see  whether  their  aims  for  the 
training  of  intelligent  citizens  cannot  be  better  reached  by  a  readjustment 
of  the  tasks  already  set.  The  movement  for  this  educational  stock-taking 
began  in  the  Historical  Asiociation,  which  drew  up  a  series  of  draft  resolutions 
on  the  proper  place  of  the  Humanities  in  education,  and  invited  the  other 
humanistic  Associations  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  for  the  discussion 
of  these  resolutions.  The  invitations  were  readily  accepted,  and  the  Conference, 
which  met  in  June  1916  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Association,  wag  attended 
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by  delegates  of  high  reputation  and  great  influence  from  each  of  the  other 
Arts  Associations,  and  came  to  a  unanimous  decision  upon  five  resolutions 
concerning  the  needs  to  be  fulfilled  by  any  educational  system  and  the  way  in 
which  humanistic  studies  could  do  their  share  in  satisfying  these  needs. 

The  joint  resolutions  were  referred  back  to  the  five  Associations  for  ratifica- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  accorded,  and  the  British  Academy  then  stepped 
in  and,  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  Conference,  established  a 
permanent  Council  of  Humanistic  Studies  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Bryce, 
the  President  of  the  Academy,  and  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Frederick  Kenyon, 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  and  delegate  of  the  Classical 
Association. 

While  these  activities  were  going  on  upon  the  Arts  side,  the  workers  in 
Natural  Science  were  doing  their  share,  and  the  Public  Schools  Science  Masters' 
Association  took  up  the  invitation  and  formulated  a  series  of  resolutions  showing 
the  part  played  in  education  by  the  teaching  of  Natural  Science.  These  resolu- 
tions have  proved  a  valuable  complement  to  those  on  the  humane  side,  and  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Eoyal  Society  a  Joint  Board  of  Scientific  Societies  has 
been  assembled,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  to  deal  with  the  matter.  We  have  secured  in  England  for  the 
first  time  a  complete  organisation  for  the  examination  of  the  content  of  our 
curricula,  and  the  two  supreme  bodies,  the  Council  for  Humanistic  Studies  and 
the  Board  of  Scientific  Societies,  are  now  entering  in  concert  upon  the  inquiry 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  further  our  educational  reorganisation  upon 
sound  lines. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  their  labours  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  English- 
men, but  to  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  in  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Though 
up  to  the  present  the  work  of  the  educational  Associations  has  been  in  the  main 
confined  to  England,  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with  are  in  no  sense  local,  but  are 
common  to  all  the  self-governing  communities,  and  were  it  possible  to  establish 
in  the  outer  parts  of  the  Empire  branches  of  the  Associations  or  affiliated 
Societies  through  which  their  journals  and  information  as  to  their  proceedings 
could  be  circulated,  it  would  ensure  a  consideration  of  these  matters  in 
the  light  of  diverse  experience  that  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  weight 
of  the  discussions.  It  would  be  possible  for  those  in  the  Dominions  who  wish 
to  acquire  further  information  concerning  the  Associations  and  their  activities 
to  do  so  through  the  Department  of  Special  Inquiries  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W.,  or  if  they  will  write  to  me  at  the  Koyal  Colonial 
Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  advice 
and  help  in  a  less  official  way.  I  would  strongly  urge  that  now  more  than 
at  any  other  time  things  are  ripe  for  a  great  step  forward  towards  an  educational 
rapprochement  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions,  and  that 
by  helping  to  forward  such  a  rapprochement  we  shall  be  advancing  towards  the 
attainment  of  our  Imperial  ideal  of  a  unity  of  purpose  pervading  the  widest 
diversity  of  conditions  and  of  means. 

ARTHUR  PERCIVAL  NEWTON. 
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A  MEETING  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  Friday, 
November  10,  Sir  Frederick  Kenyon,  K.C.B.,  in  the  chair,  at  which  a  Paper  was 
read  by  Major  Belcher  (New  Zealand  Forces,  late  Headmaster  of  Christ's  College, 
New  Zealand)  on  "  Some  Public  School  Problems  at  Home  and  Overseas  after  the 
War."  There  was  a  good  attendance  and  amongst  those  present,  besides  the  Chairman 
and  Lecturer,  were  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  (Chairman  of  Council), 
Mr.  Alfred  Earl  (Tonbridge  School),  Mr.  J.  Saxon  Mills,  Eev.  Canon  Cook  (Headmaster 
of  Aldenham  School),  Mr.  Arthur  Pott,  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant  (formerly  Director  of 
Education,  Transvaal  and  O.R.C.),  Mr.  A.  G.  Macpherson  (Radley  College),  Mr.  W. 
Campbell  Brown  (Headmaster,  Tollington  School),  Rev.  E.  Iliff  Robson  (Felsted 
School),  Mr.  Evans  Lewin  (Librarian,  R.C.I.),  and  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Wilson, 
Letters  of  regret  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Southwark 
(late  Headmaster  of  Winchester),  Rev.  A.  A.  David,  D.D.  (Headmaster  of  Rugby). 
Dr.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Rev.  G.  Costley  White,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  (Vice-Chancellor, 
Sheffield  University),  Rev.  W.  Temple  (late  Headmaster  of  Repton  School),  Sir 
John  McClure  (Headmaster,  Mill  Hill  School),  Capt.  Amery,  M.P.,  and  others.  On 
the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Frederick  Kenyon  was  invited  to  take  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  Sir  Frederick  Kenyon  said  : 

I  regret  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas  is  not  able  himself  to  preside  this  afternoon,  for 
no  one  could  more  fitly  have  done  so  ;  but  in  these  times  public  men  have  their 
hours  more  than  filled  up,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has  other  engagements. 
As  it  is,  I  am  willing  and  proud  to  take  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  My 
only  duty  at  present  is  to  introduce  to  you  Major  Belcher,  who  is  to  read  the  Paper 
this  afternoon.  He  also  is  a  very  busy  person,  as  you  see  from  his  uniform,  and  has 
come  iip  from  Salisbury  Plain.  I  think  it  is  recognised  that  his  subject  is  one  of 
a  character  which  cannot  be  put  aside  during  the  war,  but  must  be  considered  because 
of,  and  in  spite  of,  the  war  ;  and  also  must  be  considered  whilst  it  is  still  in  the  melting 
pot ;  and  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  study  the  subject  and  get  advice  from  those 
who  are  best  able  to  give  it.  Major  Belcher  has  had  experience  of  Education  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  upon  this  side,  and  it  will  be  delightful  to 
us  in  this  country  to  hear  what  recommendations  he  can  give,  based  upon  his  ex- 
perience ;  and  that  I  understand  is  the  principal  subject  of  his  Paper.  I  will  now 
leave  the  field  clear  for  him  and  ask  him  to  read  it. 

Major  Belcher  then  read  the  following  Paper : — 

AT  the  outset  one  must  admit  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  discussing  public  school 
problems  which  may  be  common  to  the  mother  country  and  to  the  dominions.  These 
difficulties  are  not  lessened  by  the  necessity  of  compressing  what  I  have  to  say  in 
rather  a  short  compass.  The  fact  is  that  the  problems  are  diverse  because  there 
are  wide  differences  between  English  and  Colonial  Public  Schools,  and  even  among 
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the  Public  Schools  of  different  colonies.  At  certain  definite  points  the  lines  along 
which  these  problems  run  meet,  but  for  the  rest  it  would  be  unsafe  to  indulge  in 
anything  more  than  generalisation. 

I  propose  therefore  first  of  all  to  suggest  to  you  some  of  the  most  striking  differences 
between  the  Public  Schools  of  England  and  of  the  Dominions,  and  in  so  far  as  you 
agree  with  me,  to  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  those  distinctions  when  we  come  to  examine 
some  of  the  common  problems.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  while  my  knowledge 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Africa  is  first  hand,  my  knowledge  of  Canada  is  not. 
I  gather  from  what  I  have  read  and  from  a  somewhat  hurried  visit  to  America,  that 
Canada  has  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  trend  of  American  education, 
but  I  should  hesitate  to  express  any  decided  opinion. 

Let  us  take  first  of  all  some  fundamental  differences  :  in  the  first  place,  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  Public  School  from  the  secondary  is  much  wider  in  England 
than  in  the  colonies  ;  in  some  cases  and  in  some  colonies  it  would  be  difficult  to  define 
or  even  to  see  any  distinction  at  all. 

Then  Public  Schools  at  home  are  generally  not  in  the  most  thickly  populated 
centres.  Eton,  Harrow  and  Winchester  are  cases  in  point.  Even  where  they  are 
so,  the  population  has  been  drawn  for  reasons  other  than  the  School.  If  Rugby, 
for  example,  falls  within  the  definition  of  a  populated  centre,  it  is  probably  true  to 
argue  that  the  growth  of  Rugby  is  due  to  the  railway  more  than  to  anything  else. 
In  some  cases,  e.g.,  Charterhouse  and  Christ's  Hospital,  old  foundations  have  quite 
deliberately  forsaken  the  thickly  for  the  thinly  populated  centres.  The  result  is 
that  the  English  School  is  little  influenced  by  local  conditions — its  life  is  more  self- 
contained  and  therefore  more  peaceful. 

Most  English  Public  Schools  exist  for  boarders,  and,  where  day  boys  are  present, 
the  tendency  is  that  they  should  conform  in  every  possible  respect  to  the  boarding 
life  of  the  School.  In  the  colonies  the  day-boy  element  is  always  strong,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  draw  very  definite  distinctions  between  the  life  of  the  boarder  and 
the  life  of  the  day  boy. 

Another  essential  difference  is  in  government.  An  English  Governing  Body 
concerns  itself  almost  purely  with  finance.  It  meets  infrequently,  and  does  not  in 
its  entirety  reside  near  the  school.  The  result  is  that  the  Headmaster  is  an  autocrat, 
and  for  anything  which  does  not  involve  expenditure,  has  a  free  hand.  His  con- 
stituents are  the  general  Public  School  public,  and  his  policy  or  reforms  will  be  judged 
by  their  ultimate  results.  In  the  colonies  we  meet  with  a  curious  paradox.  The 
Governing  Body  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  resemble  that  of  a  medieval  foundation. 
In  some  cases  their  constitution  has  been  modelled  very  closely,  for  example,  on  that 
of  the  ancient  fellows  of  Winchester.  But  here  the  resemblance  ends.  The  fellow 
of  Winchester  in  the  fifteenth  century  lived  at  the  College,  took  his  meals  at  the 
high  table,  and  was  actually  and  closely  identified  with  the  daily  life  of  the  foundation. 
Whether  some  revival  of  the  old  Wykhamist  foundation  is  possible,  is  outside  the 
scope  of  the  present  enquiry.  The  real  point  of  distinction  is  that  governing  bodies 
in  the  colonies  meet  frequently,  live  as  a  rule  near  the  School,  and  in  very  many  cases 
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are  the  parents  of  day  boys.  The  result  is  obvious :  they  are  disposed  to  regard 
the  Headmaster  as  the  managing  director  of  a  company.  Autocracy  being  not  only 
unknown,  but  also  foreign,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  Headmaster  never  really  gets 
a  free  hand.  His  policy  and  reforms  will  be  judged  not  by  their  ultimate  results, 
but  by  their  immediate  effect  on  local  opinion,  and  his  success  will  be  governed  by  his 
ability  previously  to  convert  to  his  view  (a)  his  governors  and  (6)  the  mass  of  un- 
informed local  opinion.  Doubtless  the  time  will  come  in  general  educational  policy, 
as  in  science,  when  practical  acumen  and  learning  will  combine.  Here,  at  all  events, 
we  have  something  to  learn  even  from  Germany. 

I  pass  on  to  the  question  of  masters.  The  English  Public  School  master  has  an 
outlook  on  life  which  is  certainly  broadening.  His  sympathies  are  wide,  but  he  is 
nearly  always  entirely  ignorant  of  the  colonies  or — what  is  equally  bad — forms  his 
views  by  the  observation  of  boys  whose  only  title  to  be  regarded  as  colonists  is  that 
they  were  born  in  some  dominion  and  immediately  hurried  out  of  it  to  be  educated 
elsewhere.  The  fact  that  he  is  also  frequently  ignorant  of  any  other  system  of  educa- 
tion cannot  but  narrow  his  views.  But  these  drawbacks  are  corrected  by  his  generous 
enthusiasm  and  by  the  fact  that  whenever  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  other 
countries  and  systems,  he  is  quick  to  learn.  I  am  tempted  to  suggest  one  other 
thing.  The  detached  atmosphere  of  an  English  Public  School  encourages  original 
research.  A  Public  School  master  will  very  often  "  discover  "  something  new  in 
method.  Very  probably  his  "  discovery  "  is  no  discovery  at  all.  He  has  simply 
by  independent  investigation  lighted  upon  something  which  in  principle  may  have 
been  a  commonplace  at  a  Training  College.  But  the  research  has  none  the  less 
value.  The  method  may  be  old  but  its  application  will  be  fresh,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  master  will  make  the  dry  bones  live. 

The  Colonial  Public  School  master  is  not  generally  the  intellectual  equal  of  his 
English  brother,  but  his  experience  is  wider.  He  nearly  always  knows  something 
of  England — if  he  knows  something  of  English  Public  Schools  (and,  better  still,  of 
all  English  Schools)  he  is  likely  to  be  valuable.  If  he  is  colonial  born,  and  has  not 
travelled,  he  suffers  from  a  similar  narrowness,  but  the  fact  that  he  lives  in  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  earth  makes  him  equally,  if  not  more,  receptive  of  new  ideas  and  im- 
pressions when  he  sees  other  countries.  He  is  sentimentally  attached  to  the  mother 
country,  but"  the  best  of  his  type  is  more  critical  in  judgment  and  has  probably  a 
wider  appreciation  of  education  in  countries  other  than  England  and  especially 
in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  he  suffers  from  one  serious  drawback.  He  is  nearly 
always  underpaid — and  sometimes  scandalously  so.  As  an  assistant  master  he  has 
few  prospects  of  promotion.  The  consequence  is  he  is  nearly  always  discontented 
with  his  lot. 

The  fact  that  the  gulf  separating  the  Public  from  the  Secondary  School  in  England 
is  much  wider  than  it  is  in  the  Colonies  makes  it  difficult  to  compare  the  schoolboy. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  in  the  one  case  with  a  very  much  more 
restricted  section  of  the  community  than  in  the  other. 

The  English  boy  sees  less  of  his  home,  but  the  system  of  discipline  in  the  best 
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homes  and  the  best  schools  is  closely  allied.  He  is  not  naturally  industrious  but  his 
literary  education  starts  earlier,  receives  much  impetus  and  encouragement  from 
the  atmosphere  of  his  home,  and  is  on  sounder  principles.  He  is  nearly  always  a 
form  ahead  of  his  colonial  brother.  His  outlook  on  life  is  less  material  but  also  less 
practical.  His  powers  of  initiative  are  dormant,  but  his  ability  to  govern  is  high, 
and  his  qualities  of  leadership,  within  certain  narrow  limits,  are  admirable.  He  is 
conservative,  but  his  ingrained  sense  of  discipline  makes  him  accept  changes  with 
equanimity.  He  is  more  intolerant  of  peculiarities  among  his  schoolfellows  than 
of  anything  else.  He  is  a  hero  worshipper,  but  not  blindly  so,  and  by  no  means 
purely  from  the  athletic  standpoint.  He  develops  late  but  solidly.  He  is  generally 
reserved. 

It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  the  colonial  boy  to  live  in  any  literary 
atmosphere.  In  many  cases  his  school  life  is  on  a  widely  different  plane  from  his 
home  life.  He  suffers  almost  invariably  from  a  lack  of  grounding — good  Preparatory 
Schools  in  the  Colonies  being  the  exception.  He  develops  much  earlier  and  is  far 
more  independent  in  his  judgment.  He  is  much  less  reserved,  but  his  freedom  of 
speech  must  not  be  mistaken  for  discourtesy,  because  to  a  vigorous  local  patriotism, 
which  verges  on  fanaticism,  he  adds  an  unfailing  courtesy  to  the  stranger  and  a 
deference  quite  winning  in  manner  to  his  school  authorities.  He  is  more  concerned 
with  facts  than  theories  of  life.  If  he  suffers  in  imagination  he  gains  in  initiative, 
for  his  powers  in  initiative  are  of  a  high  order.  Being  accustomed  to  assume  responsi- 
bility at  an  early  age,  he  is  dependable  in  all  practical  situations.  He  is  a  hero 
worshipper,  but  very  largely  so  from  an  athletic  standpoint.  He  is  impatient  of 
education  except  as  a  definite  means  to  a  definite  end.  His  devotion  to  his  school 
is  extraordinarily  intense  and  long  survives  his  schooldays.  If  the  form  it  takes 
may  at  times  be  embarrassing  to  the  school  authorities,  it  is  in  its  final  application 
marked  by  a  generous  munificence  worthy  of  imitation. 

In  curricula  there  is  at  least  one  vital  distinction.  The  classical  side,  as  we  under- 
stand it  at  an  English  Public  School,  has  practically  no  counterpart  in  the  Colonies. 
Greek,  of  course,  is  taught  in  many  schools,  but  nearly  always  in  "  sets."  For  the 
rest  there  is  considerable  similarity,  but  the  Colonial  School  is  more  in  the  grip  of  the 
edited  text  book.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  School  but  of  the  University  authorities 
whose  external  examinations  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Such  examinations  regulate 
the  curriculum  of  Colonial  Schools  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  do  at  an  English 
Public  School.  I  remember  some  praiseworthy  efforts  at  reform  at  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity some  ten  years  ago,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  things  are  improving  gradually 
in  all  the  Dominions.  The  widest  field  for  reform  is  still  in  English  subjects — not 
only  in  the  study  of  Literature,  but  also  in  History  and  Geography  and  Economics. 
In  fine,  the  reform  of  the  University  must  be  accomplished  simultaneously  with 
the  reform  of  the  Public  School. 

I  have  tried  in  this  very  hasty  survey  to  bring  home  a  lesson  I  myself  have  only 
very  gradually  learnt.  There  is  no  sealed  pattern  in  Public  School  education  through- 
out the  Empire.  Certain  broad  principles  are — or  might  be — eternal,  but  in  their 
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application  the  widest  scope  must  be  given  to  the  individuality  of  each,  colony.  One 
might  give  numberless  concrete  examples  in  illustration.  I  will  content  myself 
with  one.  The  fact  that  French  is,  generally  speaking,  the  first  foreign  language 
an  English  Public  School  boy  learns,  does  not  constitute  primd  facie  evidence  that 
French  should  necessarily  be  the  principal  foreign  language  in  every  colony.  It  is 
at  least  arguable  that  in  South  Africa  it  should  be  Dutch  or  Portuguese,  in  Australasia 
Japanese  or  Spanish.  In  Japan,  at  the  present  day,  the  cadets  at  the  Imperial  Military 
Academy  are  drawn  either  from  the  local  military  schools  or  from  the  higher  schools. 
In  the  former  case  they  have  the  choice  of  learning  either  German  or  Russian,  in  the 
latter  they  all  learn  English.  In  all  three  cases  without  sacrificing  the  study  of 
the  literature,  they  do  actually  learn  to  speak  one  language.  It  is  the  exception  to 
meet  a  Japanese  officer  who  cannot  converse  in  one  of  these  three  languages. 

The  broadest  principle  of  Public  School  education  was  defined  some  three  hundred 
years  ago  by  John  Milton,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  better  his  definition.  Nor 
has  the  growth  of  empire  lessened  the  opportunities  for  service.  What  it  has  done 
is  to  restrict  quite  unnecessarily  in  these  days  the  field  of  choice. 

This  brings  me  at  once  to  what  strikes  me  as  the  most  urgent  Public  School  problem 
throughout  the  Empire.  We  want  an  absolute  equality  of  opportunity  for  Imperial 
service.  We  have  not  quite  dispossessed  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  colonies  as  a  legiti- 
mate field  for  the  enterprise  of  the  young  Englishman.  They  may  still  remain  that, 
because  every  colony  can  absorb  the  best  we  can  send  them,  but  it  is  an  incident  in 
their  historical  development,  and  neither  the  sole — nor  even  the  principal — purpose 
of  their  existence.  Indeed,  we  shall  never  understand  the  meaning  of  that  rather 
hackneyed  phrase,  "  the  burden  of  empire,"  until  we  are  prepared  to  share  the 
responsibilities  of  empire.  Not  only  must  the  imperial  army  and  navy  be  open  to 
every  colonial,  but  so  also  must  the  Indian,  Egyptian,  Soudan  and  Colonial  Civil 
Services.  The  critic  will  reply  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Colonial  Public 
School  boy  from  entering  any  of  these  services.  In  theory  this  is  true,  but  in  practice 
the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  debarred.  Take  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  for  example.  A  colonial  parent  wishing  to  make  this  the  career  of 
his  son  is  almost  compelled  to  send  him  to  an  English  Public  School,  and  most  certainly 
to  an  English  University.  Some  of  the  very  qualities  developed  by  a  colonial  life, 
and  of  peculiar  value  to  the  service  to  which  he  aspires,  will  either  have  been  starved 
in  their  infancy  or  will  fail  to  be  recognised  in  a  formal  examination  designed  for 
Englishmen.  Moreover,  in  all  such  appointments  success  is  so  much  of  a  gamble 
as  to  rule  out  at  once  the  sons  of  all  except  the  wealthiest  colonials.  Put  into  plain 
language,  equality  of  opportunity  has  no  meaning  unless  it  involves  the  assignment 
of  a  definite  number  of  vacancies  in  each  of  the  services  to  the  dominions,  and  the 
selection  and  examination  of  the  candidates  in  the  colony  concerned. 

Apart  from  its  ultimate  value  to  the  Empire,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
such  a  reform  would  so  widen  the  area  of  choice  of  a  career  to  the  colonial  as  to  confer 
an  incalculable  benefit  on  the  development  of  education  overseas.  Something  in  this 
direction  has  already  been  done  in  New  Zealand.  Shortly  before  the  war  I  prepared 
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a  memorandum  for  the  New  Zealand  Government,  embodying  some  of  these 
suggestions  but  with  particular  reference  to  the  entrance  to  Sandhurst.  Thanks 
very  largely  to  Col.  Allen,  who  was  and  is  Minister  of  Defence,  and  to  General  Godley, 
the  Army  Council  agreed  to  the  suggestions  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  and 
a  limited  number  of  vacancies  for  Sandhurst  were  assigned  to  New  Zealand  candidates, 
who  were  selected  and  examined  in  New  Zealand.  The  successful  candidates — it 
is  worth  mentioning — are  now  holding  regular  commissions  in  the  British  Army,  but 
that  is  the  result  of  the  war.  The  point  to  note  is  that  the  scheme  allowed  a  freedom 
of  choice  to  the  candidate  after  passing  through  Sandhurst,  either  to  enter  the  Im- 
perial Army  or  to  return  to  the  Dominion,  where  his  value  as  a  regimental  officer 
in  the  Territorial  Force  would  have  "been  materially  increased.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  any  Colonial  Public  School  boy  proceeding  direct  into 
Sandhurst — but  the  real  value  to  my  mind  of  the  reform  is  that  it  is  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  lessons  of  the  war  will  give  us  sufficient 
breadth  of  vision  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  every  service  and  every  colony. 

Granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  are  going  to  realise  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  next  most  urgent  reform— and  here  again  this  applies  particularly,  but 
by  no  means  singularly,  to  the  colonies — the  next  most  urgent  reform  I  say  is  in  the 
scale  of  salaries  paid  to  assistant  masters.  In  England  they  have  remained  almost 
stationary  for  twenty  years.  There  are  still  some  Public  Schools  in  England — in  the 
front  rank  of  efficiency — where  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  spend  thirty  years  or  more 
of  his  life  in  training  generations  of  Public  School  boys — and  at  the  end  of  it  all  to  be 
cast  aside  without  a  pension  or  dependent  for  som3  pittance  on  the  generosity  of 
old  boys.  Admittedly,  there  are  compensations.  A  small  proportion  of  masters 
get  houses,  a  number  of  others  get  headmasterships.  Small,  and  sometimes  con- 
siderable, additions  to  income  may  be  secured  either  by  writing  or  by  private  tuition, 
but  there  remains  the  serious  fact  that  many  masters  are  not  only  never  entirely 
free  from  financial  worry,  but  have  their  whole  life  shadowed  by  the  prospect  of 
real  penury  in  retirement.  , 

In  the  colonies  things  are  worse.  A  small  proportion  of  Public  Schools  under 
Government  control,  like  Durban  High  School  or  Maritzburg  College  in  Natal,  pay 
their  masters  reasonably  well  and  treat  them  as  civil  servants  in  retirement.  For 
the  rest  it  is  very  much  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  any  pension  scheme 
in  existence,  nor  does  the  scale  of  salary  leave  any  appreciable  margin  for  saving. 
Moreover,  houses  and  preferment  are  rarer  for  the  colonial  than  for  the  home  master. 
I  know  of  cases  where  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  and  education,  after  twelve  years' 
service  at  the  best  type  of  colonial  school,  is  receiving  no  more  than  £250  per  annum 
with  no  particular  prospect  of  ever  getting  any  increment. 

There  is  nothing  fresh  about  these  facts.  They  are  known  to  many  of  you  just 
as  well  as  to  me.  Some  of  us  have  been  saying  the  same  thing  for  years.  Everyone 
admits  it  and  no  one  does  anything.  What  is  the  result  ?  Discontent  or  financial 
worries,  or  both,  cripple  the  efficiency  of  many  masters,  while  the  supply  is  steadily 
deteriorating  in  quality  and  quantity.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  no 
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reform  in  Public  School  education  is  worth  discussing  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant  masters.  Now,  gentlemen, 
we  are  here  to  discuss  something  concrete  as  well  as  abstract.  I  put  it  to  you  that 
no  Public  School  assistant  master  either  at  home  or  overseas,  on  the  permanent  staff, 
should  receive  less  than  £300  a  year,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £20,  to  £500  a 
year,  and  that  this  should  be  accompanied  with  a  pension  scheme  on  the  same  basis 
as  obtains  in  the  Civil  Service. 

Two  difficulties  will  suggest  themselves.  We  have  to  convert  public  opinion  or 
rouse  it,  and  we  have  to  consider  the  financial  aspect.  Lay  opinion  is  already  very 
largely  converted,  but  the  conversion  is  to  an  abstract  principle,  and  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  translate  it  into  anything  involving  a  personal  sacrifice.  In  schools  which 
draw  any  portion  of  their  income  from  public  funds,  I  would  like  to  see  the  contribu- 
tion they  receive  dependent  on  the  adequate  payment  of  their  staffs.  In  schools 
which  enjoy  a  charter  of  incorporation  and  act  as  trustees  for  their  endowments,  I 
would  compel  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  adopt  a  minimum  scale  on  the  lines  I 
have  suggested. 

I  have  often  been  told  by  members  of  governing  bodies  and  others,  that  everyone 
admits  the  injustice  of  the  present  system  and  would  like  to  alter  it,  but  that  you 
cannot  undertake  financial  obligations  unless  you  have  the  funds  to  meet  them. 
The  answer  is  obvious.  Which  is  the  more  important — beautiful  buildings  or  beauti- 
ful minds  ?  Not  that  they  are  necessarily  incompatible.  We  might  conceivably 
pay  our  headmasters  less.  In  the  colonies  we  might  most  certainly  ask  our  parents 
to  pay  more.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  colonial  parent  is  quite  willing  to  pay  for 
a  good  article  when  he  gets  it,  and  if  the  teaching  profession  were  raised  to  the  level 
it  should  be,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  attract  a  far  larger  share  of  the  best  of  the 
nation  than  it  can  hope  to  do  at  present.  Finally,  without  scrapping  our  beautiful 
buildings,  we  must  insist  on  a  better  sense  of  proportion  among  our  governing  bodies. 
The  provision  of  an  extra  fives  court,  the  erection  of  a  clock  tower,  the  donation  of 
handsome  prizes,  must  all  be  held  in  abeyance  if  the  salaries  of  the  staff  have  to  suffer. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old-fashioned  advertisements  which  adorned  the  pages 
of  the  Standard  years  ago.  "  Milk  from  the  College  Cow,"  "  No  corporal  punish- 
ment," "  Unlimited  diet,"  were  catch  phrases  supposed  to  attract  the  unsuspecting 
parent.  Will  the  time  ever  come,  I  wonder,  when  "  Every  master  on  this  staff  gets 
a  pension  "  will  be  regarded  as  an  equally  attractive  bait  ? 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Public  School  exchange.  The  general 
scheme,  with  which  you  are  probably  all  familiar,  owes  its  inception  almost  entirely 
to  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Sargant.  I  hope  he  is  going  to  speak  later  on,  but  perhaps 
he  will  allow  me  to  say  that  the  experiment  of  sending  masters  from  Public  Schools 
at  home  to  the  colonies  and  vice  versa — though  it  has  proved  in  one  case  at  least 
extremely  successful,  and  will.  I  hope,  be  repeated  in  the  near  future — is  actually  a 
side  issue  from  the  original  scheme.  Mr.  Sargant  had  in  mind  the  wonderful  organi- 
sation of  medieval  monastic  foundations  whereby,  for  example,  the  Benedictines 
established  daughter  foundations  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  you 
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will  remember  the  interesting  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Times,  and  the 
arrangements  which  were  very  nearly  completed  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  Win- 
chester in  the  Orange  River  Colony.  I  hope  this  scheme  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop, 
because  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  would  have  a  profound 
influence  on  imperial  history  during  the  next  two  decades.  An  overseas  Eton,  Win- 
chester, or  Rugby — to  mention  only  three  great  schools — is  perfectly  feasible  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Sargant,  in  several  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  meet  with  any  success  in  New  Zealand,  because  that  Dominion  is  already 
equipped  with  at  least  two  great  schools,  each  of  which  has  strong  traditions,  and 
is  so  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Dominion  that  it  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  to  supplement  them.  Australia  I  am  doubtful  about,  but  Australia 
is  a  big  country  and  is  still  on  the  threshold  of  its  history.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
first  experiments  in  Canada  and  East  Africa,  and  I  still  like  to  dream  that  another 
Rhodes  will  arise  whose  imagination  may  be  touched  by  the  infinite  possibilities 
which  surround  the  scheme. 

Meanwhile  the  most  valuable  work  may  be  done  in  a  rather  different  direction 
by  the  resumption  of  exchange.  May  I  offer  a  word  of  suggestion  and  caution  ? 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  period  of  exchange  should  not  be  less  than  two  years, 
and  that  succeeding  exchanges  should  be  effected  between  the  same  schools  or,  at  least, 
between  schools  of  similar  type. 

I  have  left  until  last  the  question  of  curriculum,  both  because  it  is  a  highly  technical 
and  contentious  subject,  and  also  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reforms  I  have 
suggested  must  precede,  rather  than  follow,  any  drastic  changes  we  may  wish  to  make 
in  the  work  of  our  Public  Schools.  Moreover,  I  am  unrepentant  enough  to  believe 
that  the  changes  need  not,  after  all,  be  so  drastic.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  more 
wrongs  to  right  with  Primary,  Secondary  and  Technical  education  than  with  Public 
School.  There  is  another  point.  Those  of  us  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  practical 
schoolmasters,  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  greatest  danger  in  curricula  is  over- 
loading. There  are,  roughly  speaking,  thirty  teaching  hours  in  a  school  week.  We 
have  to  divide  those  thirty  hours  between  conflicting  interests  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
claim  for  a  good  general  education  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  charge  of  early 
specialisation.  Obviously,  it  is  no  easy  task.  I  suggest  for  your  consideration  these 
few  conclusions  put  very  briefly : — 

1.  The  English  language  is  the  basis  of  a  sound  general  education,  and  in  one 
form  or  another  should  occupy  not  less  than  one-third  of  a  boy's  time. 

2.  A  modern  language  should  certainly  not  be  taught  until  a  boy  reaches  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  might  conceivably  be  left  until  his  entry  to  a  Public  School. 

3.  Latin  should  be  the  first  language  a  Public  School  boy  learns  other  than  his 
own. 

4.  Every  Public  School  boy  should  learn  some  natural  science. 

5.  Military  drill  should  be  compulsory  in  all  schools  and  should  be  taken  out 
of  some  of  the  hours  at  present  devoted  to  games. 

6.  Practical  work,  such  as  carpentry,  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum. 
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7.  Specialisation  should  never  begin  before  the  age  of  sixteen  to  seventeen,  and 
should  never  involve  the  dropping  of  English. 

Any  one  of  these  points  fully  discussed  would  keep  us  here  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
I  must  content  myself  with  a  very  few  general  remarks.  Greek,  as  a  compulsory 
subject  at  Colonial  Universities,  has  long  since  disappeared.  If  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  going  to  lead  the  future  of  education,  they  must  follow  suit.  For  at  least 
twenty-five  years  the  Greek  required  either  for  Responsions  or  Little-Go  could  not 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  called  even  the  foundation  of  a  classical  training. 
Any  intelligent  boy  could  get  it  up  in  six  months,  and  the  vast  majority  never  opened 
a  Greek  book  again.  Nor  was  it  for  them  the  gate  to  the  beauties  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture, which  in  some  measure  and  by  other  means  have  never  been  entirely  denied 
to  any  man. 

Latin,  as  a  school  subject,  both  at  home  and  overseas,  should  be  retained,  at  least 
in  the  early  stages — if  for  no  other  reason,  because  of  its  extraordinary  value  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  It  is  true  that  Roman  Literature  in  the  original  is  likely  to 
be  more  and  more  a  sealed  book,  except  to  the  elect,  but  I  do  not  think  that  by  narrow- 
ing the  circle  of  the  elect  we  shall  impair  classical  scholarship. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  plead  for,  especially  in  English  Public  Schools.  We 
are  constantly  being  told  that  the  English  boy  is  deficient  in  initiative — is  not  practical. 
Is  not  one  of  the  reasons  because  we  do  not  teach  him  to  use  his  hands  ?  It  is  true 
that,  in  a  dilettante  fashion  and  often  out  of  hours  which  others  devote  to  games,  a 
small  section  learn  carpentry,  but  in  few  Public  Schools  that  I  know  of  is  any  serious 
effort  made  to  ensure  everybody  getting  some  practical  knowledge  of  some  handicraft. 
That  seems  to  me  a  reform  as  practicable  as  it  is  necessary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Major  Belcher  moved  the  three  following 
resolutions  : — 

1.  It  is  essential  in  any  reorganisation  of  our  Educational  System  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  botli  Humanistic  and  Scientific  Studies. 

2.  Humanistic  Education  implies  the  adequate  study  of  Language  and  Literature,  History 
and  Geography,  and  this  (except  in  the  earliest  stages   of   Education)   should   go   beyond 
the  pupil's  own  language  and  country. 

3.  Premature  specialisation  on  any  one  particular  group  of  studies  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others  is  a  serious  danger  to  education  generally  and  to  the  studies  concerned. 

Sir  FREDERICK  KENYON,  K.C.B. :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  first  duty,  and  a  very 
pleasant  one,  is  to  offer  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Major  Belcher  for  the  Paper  he  has 
just  read  to  us.  I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  lucidity  and  vigour  with  which  his  ex- 
perience has  been  put  before  us,  and  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  concrete  proposals 
he  has  made.  His  Paper  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  so  many  definite  points 
have  been  put  before  us.  It  is  a  most  valuable  Paper  and  has  given  us  plenty  to 
think  about ;  in  fact,  my  feeling  is  that  by  putting  before  an  audience  interested  in 
education  all  the  topics  which  he  has  talked  upon,  and  then  putting  these  resolutions 
in  front  of  them,  he  is  placing  a  temptation  before  us  which  is  very  dangerous,  as  we 
might  be  here  for  hours.  So  I  will  try  to  put  restraint  upon  myself,  as  there  are  several  better 
qualified  persons  present ;  but  I  do  feel  tempted  to  say  one  or  two  things  on  the 
principal  points  he  has  raised.  His  Paper  fell,  I  think,  into  three  parts ;  and  the  first 
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was  his  proposition  as  to  the  equality  of  opportunity  for  Imperial  Service.  There,  I  think, 
we  are  all  agreed,  subject  to  the  proviso  which  underlies  it,  that  there  must  also  be 
equality  of  responsibility  to  the  Empire  on  the  part  of  all  its  component  parts.  All  parts 
of  the  Empire  must  take  their  full  share  of  the  burden  of  Empire  and  will  then  have 
their  full  claim  to  equal  opportunity  for  Imperial  Service.  That,  no  doubt,  underlies 
Major  Belcher's  proposal,  and  I  imagine  that  this  very  large  subject  will  come  promin- 
ently to  the  front  as  soon  as  settlement  follows  the  end  of  the  War.  The  share 
of  the  Dominions  must  be  increased  in  the  future,  and  I  am  sure  the  change  will  be  created 
willingly  by  the  Mother  Country  to  the  full  extent  that  the  Dominions  desire  when  the 
subject  comes  to  be  discussed.  The  second  point  had  to  do  with  salaries  and  pensions. 
As  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  a  public  school,  I  feel  Major  Belcher's  remarks, 
but  I  can  say  honestly  that  I  think  the  Governing  Body  to  which  I  belong  can  face 
his  investigations  with  a  clear  conscience,  because  we  happen  to  have  been  dealing 
with  the  question  of  salaries  of  assistant  masters  rather  lately,  and  we  can  claim 
that  a  pension  system  was  established  some  ten  years  ago  and  is  in  working  order ; 
secondly,  because  the  scale  of  salaries,  including  the  emoluments  of  housemasters,  is 
part  of  the  total  scheme  and  does  not  compare  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  Civil 
Service ;  and  the  average  of  appointments  which  will  keep  the  salary  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Senior  Permanent  Official  in  most  Departments  of  the  Civil  Service  is 
a  high  one ;  I  know  also  that  this  does  not  only  apply  to  this  particular  scheme. 
I  think  it  is  disguised  from  people  who  are  thinking  of  taking  up  the  teaching  profes- 
sion by  the  facts  that  the  profits  of  a  housemaster,  or  rather  a  large  proportion  of  these, 
are  as  a  rule  undisclosed.  In  my  view  it  is  better,  if  a  man  is  going  to  receive  a  salary 
of  a  certain  amount,  that  the  greater  part  of  that  should  on  principle  be  paid  to  him  for  his 
services  as  teacher,  and  a  smaller  proportion  for  his  services  as  keeper  of  a  house.  As  it 
is,  a  young  man  thinking  of  taking  a  schoolmastership  looks  at  what  may  be  a  salary  rising  to, 
possibly,  not  more  than  £500  or  £600  a  year  and  compares  it  with  the  £1,500  or  so 
which  he  may  hope  to  get  if  he  goes  into  the  Civil  Service  and  rises  to  a  high  place.  Whereas 
if  the  payment  for  housemasters  as  such  was  revised,  and  the  payment  for  teaching 
increased,  he  would  realise  that  he  had  a  good  chance  of  rising  to  £800  or  £900,  with 
the  possibility  of  further  emoluments  from  his  house  as  well ;  with  the  alternative 
of  not  taking  a  house,  which  is  not  congenial  to  a  good  many  people,  and  still  having 
a  decent  salary  for  his  work.  That  is  a  reform  which  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
carry  out  after  the  war.  At  present  the  whole  situation  is  made  difficult,  because  the  profits 
of  housemasters  have  disappeared  in  the  rise  of  prices.  Then  the  third  part  of  Major 
Belcher's  Paper  dealt  with  the  question  of  curriculum,  and  out  of  that  arise  these  resolu- 
tions which  we  have  before  us.  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  because  the  first 
three  moved  are  taken  from  a  batch  of  resolutions  which  I  had  a  share  in  drawing  up  at  a 
Conference  of  five  Associations  a  few  months  ago,  and  therefore  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
concur  with  those  most  heartily.  I  should  like  to  state  the  objects  of  these  resolutions  and 
those  accompanying  them.  They  were  due  to  the  feeling  that  in  the  educational  reforms 
which  we  have  before  us  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  a  quarrel  between  the 
representatives  of  humanistic  studies  and  natural  science. 

Too  much  time  has  been  lost  in  the  past  in  attacks  by  the  representatives  of  natural 
science  and  hitting  back  by  representatives  of  the  humanities.  If  you  get  people  to  talk 
over  the  thing  reasonably  you  will  find  there  is  room  for  all  these  subjects  in  a  good  general 
education,  and  the  object  of  the  resolutions  was  to  pave  the  way  for  friendly  discus- 
sion between  representatives  of  the  two  branches,  and  that  is  making  good  progress. 
The  five  Associations  which  drew  up  these  resolutions  have  now  been  merged  in  rather 
a  large  organisation  initiated  by  the  British  Academy,  which  corresponds  to  an  organisa- 
tion of  scientific  societies  initiated  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  those  two  bodies  are  in 
process  of  getting  into  communication  with  each  other  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  some 
scheme  of  education  cannot  be  laid  down  which  will  satisfy  the  claims  of  both  classes  of  sub- 
jects. Personally  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  a  classical  education, 
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but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  incompatible  with  giving  every  boy  in  the  school  a  good 
general  education.     When  I  was  at  school — and  that  was  not  far  from  forty  years  ago — 
the  classical  boy  had  to  get  not  only   a  good  allowance  of  mathematics,   but  also  a 
considerable   amount  of   history,    ancient   and   modern,    a   moderate   amount   of   modern 
languages,    which  I  think  could  have  been  imparted  by  better  teachers,  and  a  smatter- 
ing of  natural  science,  for  which  I  have  been  extremely  grateful.    I  am  sure  that  it 
would   have   been   quite   possible   to   increase  that  amount   of  natural  science  without 
doing    harm  to    the  classical  education  and  I  believe  that  with  proper  organisation  it  is 
possible  for  every  boy  to  have  a  fair  grounding  in  all  those  subjects.     I  agree  cordially 
that  specialisation  should  not  begin  early.  I  should  rather  put  it  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  and   say  that  when  a  boy  begins  to  specialise  in  his  particular  subjects   he 
should   still  to    some  extent  keep  up  other  subjects,   classics  for  instance,  and  also  a 
certain  amount  of  mathematics,  modern  languages,  natural  science,  and  history,  up   to 
the  end  of  his  school  career ;  and  similarly  that  a  boy  who  takes  natural  science  should 
not  drop    his  literary    subjects.    I  do  not  think  I  have  any  right  to  go  further  into 
detail  in  these  matters ;  I    should  only  just  like  to  make  one  observation  which  relates 
to  the  last  resolution  on  the  agenda  paper,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  moved,  namely, 
that  dealing  with  compulsory  Greek.     My  belief  is  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
most  readily   reached,    not   by    striking   out   one   compulsory    subject,    but   by   making 
entrance  examinations  to  Universities  broader  and  based  upon  the  school  curriculum : 
practically  this  would  be  to  make  the  examination  upon  leaving  school  fit  into  the  curricu- 
lum of  that  school,  and  then  it  would  be  possible  to  make  sure  that  every  boy  who  went 
up  to  a  University  would  have  some  knowledge  of  a  group  of  subjects  ;   and  if  you  satisfy 
yourself  that  a  boy  has  been  grounded  in  each  of  those    groups,  you  know  that  he  is 
fit  to  go  up  to  a  University  and  take  the  course  to  which  he  devotes  himself,  whether 
it  be  in  Arts,  Science,  History  or  other  studies. 

I  will  now  call  upon  some  other  speakers,  and  first  of  all  upon  Mr.  Alfred  Earl,  of 
Tonbridge. 

Mr.  ALFRED  EARL  :   I  am  afraid  that  I  am  placed  in  an  unduly  prominent  position,  but 
I  am  grateful  to  be  the  starting  point  of  discussion,   and   perhaps  if  I  might  define 
myself  as  a  wholesale  anarchist  with  regard  to  educational   problems  you  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  me  with  satisfactory  severity.     I  should  like  to  suggest  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  educational  problems  we  are  too  much  burdened  by  labels,  by  dealing  with 
Classics,   Languages — Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,   Spanish,   nowadays  even  Russian — 
Science,  Mathematics,  and  so  forth.     Should  we  not  be  broadening  our  outlook  and  extending 
our  vision  to  a  much  wider  horizon  by  dealing  less  with  subjects  and  more  with  mental  develop- 
ment ?     I  can  say  myself  that  I  am  not  in  perfect  agreement  with  one  or  two  points 
commonly    held  with  regard  to  a  general  education.     The  poor  brain  of  the  modern 
boy  has  really    too  much  to  bear ;  he  has  a  host  of  subjects  to  grapple  with,  and  the 
length  of  the  school  week  and  the  increasing  difficulties  in  scientific  subjects  (both  as  to  ab- 
stract treatment  and  practical  application)  are  such  that  the  learner  is  in  danger  of  retain- 
ing very  little.     The  difficulty  is  the  old  one  of  the  pint-bottle  and  the  gallon  of  material 
which  has  to  be  put  into  it.     I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  unheeding  of  the  more 
ancient   discipline,   that   discipline   which   has   all  the   force   and   value   of   tradition   to 
support  it,   and  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  a   very  highly  polished  instrument: 
but  I  must  say  that  I  believe  that  in  one  most  important  thing  it  has  become  a  complete  failure. 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  great  thing  in  Education,  the  most  important  point  of  all,  is  the 
creative  faculty — that  the  mind  must  look  ahead — must  have  visions  and  see  the  future, 
not  reside  too  much  in  the  past.     One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  school  work  is  to  decide  which 
are  the  backward-looking  subjects  and  which  the  forward-looking.     Both  must  have  a  fair 
field  and  an  equal  chance ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  world  is  before  those 
ardent  minds  that  want,  not  to  limit  themselves  to  humanistic  subjects  but  to  human- 
ise their  own  selves — their  scientific  selves.     By  the  classical  training  we  have  assimilated 
something  into  our  very  fibre  of  Greek  thought ;  it  has  become  parcel  and  part  of 
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our  very  being  and  it  is  far  more  important  that  we  should  have  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  rather 
than  that  we  should  have  the  Greek  grammar.  Sometimes  I  have  taken  a  Greek 
Form,  and  naturally  what  interests  me  is  the  difference  between  the  Greek  attitude 
to  Science  and  the  modern  attitude,  and  the  question  why  the  Greek  mind,  with  itt 
marvellous  possibilities,  failed  to  attain  to  what  the  boy  with  the  modern  mind  has 
reached.  And  why  should  our  science  teaching  omit  the  Greek  spirit  or  reference 
to  Greek  authorities  1  There  is  too  much  automatic  teaching,  and  this  is  what  I 
meant  by  suggesting  that  we  treat  subjects  as  though  they  were  insulated  from  one 
another,  paying  too  great  attention  to  labels.  You  cannot  teach  Russian  and  Spanish 
as  well  as  French  and  German  to  a  boy — time,  capacity  and  the  claims  of  other  subjects 
do  not  allow  it — but  in  teaching  languages  let  it  be  the  teaching  of  expression,  how  in  this 
group  you  have  to  embody  your  thought,  how  in  that  group  it  will  take  this  shape.  We 
do  not  need  to  specialise  in  languages,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  should  be  independent  of 
the  particular  name  you  attach  to  the  subject,  the  special  label  you  apply. 

Perhaps  to  provoke  discussion  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  any  accumulation  of  in- 
formation which  is  non- creative,  any  mere  absorption  of  such  facts  beyond  a  certain  stage, 
should  be  brought  to  book :  possibly  some  may  feel  that  no  one  could  absorb  too  much, 
but  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  absorption  to  which  I  refer  should  be  rendered  penal, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  erred  in  this  direction,  the  error  being  to  a  great  extent 
the  result  of  too  strictly  "  classical "  teaching. 

Mr.  E.  B.  SABOANT  :  I  agree  with  the  remarks  which  fell  from  our  Chairman  that  it 
is  difficult  to  cover  all  the  branches  of  questions  which  have  been  set  down  for  discussion 
this  afternoon,  and  I  feel  that  to  lead  you  away  from  the  questions  relating  to  the 
position  of  science  and  humanistic  studies  in  our  schools  to  something  so  remote  as  the 
development  of  public  schools  in  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  would  be  really  to  prevent 
either  one  subject  or  the  other  receiving  due  consideration.  I  should  therefore  like  merely 
to  say  how  much  I  have  been  interested  lately  in  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  humanistic  studies  and  scientific  studies  in  our  Indian  Civil 
Service  examinations.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  position  of 
those  reformers  who  would  wish  to  see  in  that  highly  important  examination  equal 
positions  assigned  to  science  and  to  humanistic  studies.  It  would  be  found  that  a  great 
revolution  would  take  place  in  our  public  school  education  and  in  our  University  education 
if  some  such  balance  were  introduced  in  examinations  which,  as  you  know,  now  include 
not  Only  the  Indian  Civil  Service  but  the  Home  Service  too.  I  should  like  to  hear  some- 
one more  competent  than  myself  speak  upon  this  subject,  as  I  regard  it  as  going  close 
to  the  foundations  of  the  possibility  of  change  in  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools  and 
universities. 

Mr.  ARTHTJB  POTT  :  I  am  very  grateful  to  Major  Belcher  for  his  Paper  and  heartily  agree 
with  almost  every  word  he  said.     The  broadening  outlook  in  the  public  schools  which  has  been 
mentioned  perhaps  strikes  one  who  after  a  twenty  years'  interval  has  gone  back  to  teaching 
work  more  forcibly  than  it  can  strike  those  who  have  been  so  engaged  continuously.    My 
own  experience  convinces  me  that  schoolmasters  have  a  wider  outlook  and  use  greatly 
improved  methods,   and  that  boys  display   a  keener  interest  in  learning  and  are  less 
ashamed  of  their  brains  than  their  predecessors  in  the  eighties  and  nineties.    That  is 
a  great  gain,   though  from  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Press  it  would 
appear  that   many   people   think  that   on   the   one   hand   there   has   been   little   or  no 
improvement,  and  on  the  other  that  schoolmasters  are  slow  to  believe  that  any  im- 
provement  is   needed.     I   personally   have   hardly   met   one  teacher   who   was   not  well 
aware  that  much  remains  to  be  done  and  that  the  need  for  reform  is  urgent.    Every 
intelligent  person  knows  that  there  is  no  necessary  opposition  between  humanism  and  natural 
science ;   and  I,  as  a  classical  teacher,  should  be  glad  to  see  a  reform  whereby  the  ordin- 
ary curriculum  should  include  science  as  a   compulsory  subject  from  the  time  a  boy 
begins    his  public    school  education  till  the  day  on  which  he  leaves  school.     In  many 
places  the  tendency  is  to  teach  these  subjects  in  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  and 
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then  to  drop  them  when  a  boy  is  about  sixteen  or  so.  This  is  futile  and  unnecessary 
even  for  those  who  specialise  in  dead  or  living  languages.  Where,  I  think,  we  have 
failed  is  in  this,  that  we  have  given  far  too  much  time  and  attention  to  mere  memory  train- 
ing— there  is  too  much  grammar-grind  in  classical  teaching  for  example,  and  in  many 
cases  too  much  so-called  "  composition."  Our  effort  should  be  to  train  a  mind  to 
observe,  and  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expression,  for  the  mere  imparting  of  informa- 
tion is  a  small  part  of  education.  That  is  why,  as  I  suppose,  Major  Belcher  is  so 
anxious  for  us  to  encourage  the  continuous  study  of  our  own  tongue. 

In  the  matter  of  subjects  it  is  important  to  give  as  wide  a  choice  as  possible,  and  every 
schoolmaster  who  is  worth  his  salt  knows  that  subjects  are  not  in  water-tight  compartments. 
No  competent  person,  for  example,  would  try  to  teach  geography  without  reference 
to  geology  and  physiography :  and  conversely  science  teachers  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  linking  up  their  subjects  with  humanistic  studies.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  choke  an  intellect  with  isolated  facts,  and  no  process  is  more  fatal ;  but  this  may  be  done 
as  readily  by  an  overdose  of  scientific  theories  of  atoms  as  by  an  exclusive  diet  of 
Greek  particles. 

The  intelligence  and  competence  of  the  teacher  counts  for  more  than  does  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  subjects  taught,  and  here  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
and  retain  the  service  of  capable  teachers  unless  adequate  provision  is  made  for  their  re- 
muneration.    I    myself    have    been    an    assistant-master   at   three    public   schools   and   a 
housemaster  at    one  of    them,   but  though    this  latter  position    is  regarded    as   one    of 
the  prizes  of  the  profession,   I  can  assure  those  who  aspire  to  it  that  the  position  is 
not  so  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  income  as  is  commonly  supposed.      I  believe  that 
no   professional  men   are   less   mercenary   than   schoolmasters,    but   this   calling   will  fail 
to  attract  a  continuous  supply  of  competent  men  unless  it  offers  something  more  than 
a   bare  competency.    Salaries  ought  to   be   adequate,   and   it   is   to   my   mind    indecent 
and  undignified  to  force  men  to  make  their  living  by  the  profits  of  a  boarding  house.     More- 
over the  system  is  unfair  to  those  who  cannot,  or  do  not  wish  to,  become  housemasters. 
Of  the  two  sides  to  education,  namely  character  building  and  intellectual  training  (which 
are   really   inseparable),  the   former   has   the    higher  importance,   and   I    think   we    may 
claim   that  our  public    schools  have  gone  some  way  towards  solving  that  part  of  the 
problem  ;  and  though  we  have  failed  in  some  respects  on  the  intellectual  side,  I  cannot 
think   that   success   would   be   promoted    by    meddling   State   interference   which    might 
damage   that  valuable  but  intangible  thing,  the  individual  public  school  spirit.     What 
we  need  is  more  scientific  method  in  teaching,  more  interest  in  learning  both  on  the 
part  of  pupils  and  their  parents,   and  a  clearer  idea  as  to  what  the  term  education 
means.    Government  departments  have  not  been  so  conspicuously  successful  in  the  past 
as  to  justify  much  hope  of  good  results  from  their  intervention  in  the  concerns  of  the 
public  schools,  and  I  would  rather  even  go  plodding  on  in  our  present  antiquated  ways 
than  risk  the  great  evils  which  might  result  from  the  interference  of  a  central  authority. 

Mr.  J.  SAXON  MILLS  :  I  think  we  have  missed  a  very  important  point  in  our  discussion, 
I  will  not  say  of  the  curriculum  of  the  subjects,  but  of  the  methods  of  conducting  school. 
I  am  an  old  schoolmaster,  and  I  have  painful  as  well  as  pleasant  reminiscences,  and  one  of 
my  most  painful  reminiscences  is  the  memory  of  marks  in  examinations.  If  I  had  to  bring 
forward  these  resolutions,  I  should  be  inclined  to  add  another  on  Imperial  as  well  as  edu- 
cational grounds :  "  That  the  principle  of  competition  ought  to  be  absolutely  ruled  out  of 
our  national  schools  of  all  grades."  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  failures  of  our  present  educational  system.  It  is  extremely 
unfortunate  on  Imperial  grounds  that  we  should  familiarise  young  people  in  their 
earliest  days  with  the  idea  of  competition,  with  the  idea  of  "  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost,"  instead  of  co-operation  and  fellowship.  I  feel  strongly  that  not  only  should 
this  unnatural  competition  be  abolished,  but  I  think  that  throughout  the  entire  curriculum  of 
public  schools  the  idea  of  competition  ought  to  be  eliminated. 
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Mr.  MAOPHERSON  :  There  are  only  three  points,  Sir,  which  I  should  like  to  mention — 
points  which  I  do  not  consider  very  small.  In  the  first  place,  to  return  to  your  remarks  about 
the  salaries  in  public  schools.  I  think  it  is  quite  true  that  some  three  or  four  have  a 
system,  which  we  can  regard  as  more  or  leas  adequate,  but  to  me  the  pension  figures  you 
mentioned  seem  very  much  above  the  average.  If  we  take  the  public  schools  to  in- 
clude ail  that  are  mentioned  in  the  "  Public  School  Year  Book,"  out  of  all  those  men- 
tioned there  are  not  half  a  dozen  whose  salaries  are  reckoned  on  anything  like  that 
scale.  If  we  put  the  average  rate  of  scale  at  £150-£200  a  year  instead  of  at  £500  a 
year,  it  would  not  be  understated.  I  venture  to  think  that,  as  Major  Belcher  sug- 
gested, there  is  yet  greater  room  for  a  reform  in  that  direction. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  specialising.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  schoolmasters  to  legislate 
on  this  matter — to  say  that  a  boy  must  not  specialise  until  he  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
but  we  are  utterly  powerless  in  reality.  There  is  the  parent  who  realises  that  his  boy  is 
probably  going  into  one  particular  profession  and  does  not  realise  that  he  need  be  educated 
in  any  other  direction  whatever.  Unless  you  have  some  general  test  or  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  general  education  (an  agreement  amongst  the  schools  involved), 
which  counts  for  something,  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  our  boys  being  forced 
into  specialising  at  an  early  age.  Of  course  sixteen  is  much  too  early  to  specialise,  or  even 
a  year  or  two  after  that  age. 

With  regard  to  these  resolutions.  I  think  we  must  take  it  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man.  Although  everyone  will  sympathise  most  deeply  with  the  attempt  to  increase 
the  study  of  Science,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  that  study  should  be  of 
the  kind  not  to  lead  the  boys  into  narrow  technical  specialisation,  but  to  hold  it  as  a  guiding 
principle  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  There  is  a  danger  in  scientific  development 
in  all  schools — that  it  will  run  away  with  itself  just  as  classical  teaching  ran  away 
in  the  past.  The  unfortunate  school  boy  suffers  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  schoolmaster. 
I  think  it  will  be  most  essential  that,  if  science  teaching  is  going  to  develop,  it  should  be  defi- 
nitely guided  by  the  most  skilled  experts  and  not  be  allowed  to  wander.  As  to  the  third 
point  with  regard  to  entrance  into  the  public  schools,  we  are  in  the  same  state.  There  I 
think  the  public  schools  have  a  heavy  indictment  to  answer,  and  possibly  it  applies  equally 
to  the  Universities,  it  is  that  the  most  lucrative  scholarships  go  to  classical  subjects  and 
therefore  it  pays  the  public  schools  to  attract  the  crammed  classical  boy,  or  the  boy  who 
affords  reasonable  chance  of  cramming,  and  consequently  the  practice  goes  down  to  the 
private  school  and  you  get  boys  of  thirteen  doing  elaborate  Greek  verses — which  is 
simply  a  crime. 

Rev.  E.  ILIFP  ROBSON  :  I  am  here  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary.  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested in  what  Major  Belcher  has  said  and  in  the  resolutions  too,  and  if  I  may  revert  to  his 
Paper  I  should  like  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  his  sympathetic  picture  of  the  Colon- 
ial boy.  He  is  a  difficult  person  to  describe  as  far  as  I  have  known  him,  but  I  think 
it  was  very  good  to  hear  so  sympathetic  a  description  of  him  :  he  has  certain  definite  weak- 
nesses, but  I  think  he  is  perfectly  magnificent  material.  He  goes  through  the  "  hobble- 
dehoy" stage  a  little  bit  more  seriously  and  generally  with  worse  effect  upon  his  manners 
than  the  English  boy,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  so  much  in  him  that  is  sound,  and  that 
delightful  freedom  of  his  is  so  excellent  in  itself,  that  we  feel  happier  in  having  heard  Major 
Belcher's  treatment  of  him. 

Coming  to  salaries,  as  one  of  the  down-trodden  class  myself  I  feel  and  I  hope  that  good 
results  will  follow  this  meeting.  What  we  complain  of  is  not  the  fact  that  we  do  not  get 
enough  pay,  but  what  we  do  complain  of  is  the  utterly  capricious  way  in  which  a  man  jumps 
from  a  small  salary  to  a  comparatively  large  one.  If  he  is  appointed  headmaster  it  is  gen- 
erally from  the  point  of  merit,  but  if  a  housemaster  it  is  often  because  no  headmaster  has  had 
the  courage  to  turn  him  out,  and  we  have  to  remember  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  sticking 
on  in  most  schools,  and  by  merely  sticking  on  you  are  promoted  in  due  course  of  time  to 
your  tutorship  or  housemastership :  then  you  find  yourself  extremely  wealthy  in  comparison, 
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with  what  you  have  been  before.     That,  I  think,  is  bad  for  the  profession,  and  it  is  certainly 
improper. 

Everyone  is  in  sympathy  with  the  development  of  scientific  studies.  At  the  same  time 
headmasters  are  often  landed  in  a  difficulty.  The  control  over  boys  when  employed  in 
scientific  work  is  difficult.  Therefore  special  forms  will  have  to  be  formed.  That  will  mean 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  staff  of  masters — ateo  the  extension  of  their  rooms ;  there- 
fore if  the  parent  does  not  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  it  will  meet  with  great 
difficulties. 

With  regard  to  specialising.  It  is  very  little  use  to  lay  down  the'  law,  as  the  boy  is 
his  own  master  in  that  respect.  He  will  begin  to  specialise  when  he  wants  to,  so  I  do  not 
see  how  we  are  going  to  avoid  his  doing  this.  We  therefore  come  back  to  the  fact  that  the 
boy  is  our  master  and  he  will  have  his  say  on  that  matter.  That  we  should  spread  our 
education  wider,  and  not  allow  a  boy  to  spend  too  much  time  on  specialising  is  a  good  idea, 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  carry  out  in  practice.  It  means  switching  the  boy's  mind  from 
one  subject  to  another.  The  whole  day  is  spent  in  this  way — switching  from  one  subject 
to  another,  and  therefore  it  is  very  difficult. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  BROWN  :  We  have  had  such  a  wide  range  of  discussion  that  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  upon  any  one  point  or  any  two  points,  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  been 
rather  disposed  to  talk  about  the  parish  pump  and  leave  the  main  thing  out.  First,  if  I  may 
speak  on  these  resolutions,  we,  I  think,  while  discussing  them,  are  forgetting  the  main  aim  of 
education,  and  that  is  to  produce  a  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake  and  a  desire  in  the  pupils 
to  investigate  and  find  out  for  themselves.  1  look  upon  that  as  the  highest  aim  of  learning, 
not  merely  to  develop  every  power  that  a  boy  has  by  manual  training,  physical  and  mental 
training,  but  to  find  his  bent  and  push  that  forward.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  it  suggested 
that  we  should  not  consider  subjects.  If  we  start  considering  subjects,  and  so  take  just  one 
branch  or  another  branch,  we  narrow  and  limit  our  chance  of  giving  the  particular 
boy  his  scope  and  opportunity  of  moving  forward  on  his  own  lines  later  on.  We  have 
been  told,  and  perfectly  rightly,  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  boy  after  all,  but  we  must 
remember  that  he  does  not  know  exactly  what  he  does  want  or  what  his  abilities  are.  I 
think  we  are  expecting  a  great  deal  too  much  by  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen.  When  we 
look  at  these  resolutions  I  would  like  to  see  the  first  three  put  together  as  one  only.  I  agree 
with  them  thoroughly  and  think  that  education  should  be  wide.  I  do  not  mind  how  you 
arrange  your  curriculum  so  long  as  you -give  a  boy  ample  scope ;  if  you  narrow  it  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another  you  are  not  going  to  give  ample  scope.  I  fear  very  much  a  curriculum  which 
is  wholly  based  on  practical  science  and  scientific  teaching ;  not  because  I  do  not  want  to 
see  specialised  science  in  this  country,  but  because  I  fear  it  on  its  moral  side.  I  think  we  shall 
produce  a  materialism  similar  to  that  which  the  crowded  curriculum  has  produced  in  Germany 
and  which  will  ruin  the  British  nation,  if  we  specialise  at  an  early  stage.  I  think  those  three 
points  might  almost  be  put  into  one  and  the  details  left  to  vary  with  the  environment 
of  the  country.  I  can  understand  that  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  etc.  the  condi- 
tions would  be  very  different  from  those  in  Great  Britain.  They  must  vary  as  regards  differ- 
ent countries,  and  if  we  are^oing  to  make  an  alteration  in  our  own  country,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  that  we  must  wipe  out  competition  entirely.  Let  us  abolish  out 
open  scholarships.  I  am  cramming  a  dozen  boys  at  the  present  time,  when  really  their 
general  education  ought  to  be  carried  on.  I  have  two  lads  I  am  training  at  the 
present  moment.  They  are  going  in  for  chemistry  and  physics,  and  if  they  are  to 
stand  a  chance  they  must  cram.  They  will  be  doing  this  for  two  years  and  will 
then  go  out  into  the  world  as  chemists,  but  not  as  educated  men.  Let  the  education  be  "wide, 
but  let  it  go  on  as  far  as  you  possibly  can.  If  we  abolish  this  competitive  spirit 
and  develop  each  boy  according  to  his  abilities  in  the  particular  branch  of  work  he  is  going- 
to  undertake,  then  we  shall  get  a  little  common  sense  into  our  idea  of  education. 
There  are  many  subjects  upon  which  one  could  speak  in  a  Paper  so  full  of  suggestions,  but 
there  is  one  aspect  I  think  we  are  liable  to  forget,  and  that  is  the  imperial  aspect.  I  think. 
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our  attitude  towards  our  education  might  be  very  greatly  imperialised ;  even  imperial 
aspects  could  be  brought  into  Greek  roots  if  we  try  hard  enough.  As  to  History, 
1  think  that  all  the  way  through  our  history  from  the  earliest  days  the  lines 
on  which  we  teach  it  should  be  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  is  the  position 
of  Britain  in  the  present  stage  of  the  world.  I  should  like  to  see  throughout  our 
schools  stress  laid  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  rise  and  the  growth  of  the 
British  Empire.  We  are  rather  prone  to  belittle  ourselves,  but  do  not  let  us  belittle 
our  Empire,  and  if  we  cannot  manage  our  own  Empire  properly,  we  had  better  let 
some  other  nation  try.  As  long  as  we  feel  that  we  have  the  right  spirit  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty  behind  us,  we  shall  encourage  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  British 
Empire.  1  should  like  to  see  not  merely  an  interchange  of  teachers,  but  i  should  like  to  see 
an  interchange  of  boys  for  a  couple  of  years  within  the  British  Empire.  The  question  of  the 
scholarships  could  easily  be  overcome.  The  public  schools  should  send  up  men  as  they 
think  tit  and  not  men  who  are  considered  tit  by  public  bodies.  The  public  schools  should 
have  the  granting  of  scholarships  and  not  the  Universities,  and  the  schools  should  send  up 
the  boys  they  consider  advisable. 

Major  BELCHER  :  I  do  not  propose  to  say  much  more  beyond  reading  these  three  other 
resolutions.  The  difficulty  of  a  discussion  such  as  that  to-night  everyone  must  have  foreseen. 
The  scope  of  an  educational  enquiry  is  so  wide,  and  introduces  so  many  aspects  of  education, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  concentrate  in  a  short  meeting  of  this  sort  on  anything  very 
dehnite.  There  have  been  several  ditterent  suggestions  from  speakers  to-night,  many  of  which 
I  am  cordially  in  agreement  with,  but  it  would  take  me  very  much  longer  than  you 
wish  to  hear  me  if  I  were  to  go  through  even  a  small  portion  of  them.  There  are  two  points 
which  struck  me  which  1  should  like  to  mention.  1  think  it  was  Mr.  Robson  who  remarked 
about  the  tine  material  of  which  the  Colonial  public  school  was  composed.  1  meant  to  record 
an  interesting  experience  which  happened  to  me  yesterday.  For  some  time  past  I  have 
been  attached  to  the  .New  Zealand  Forces  on  {Salisbury  Plain  and  yesterday  I  was 
invited  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  officers  at  which  three  young  New  Zealand  sub-lieutenants 
were  going  to  get  up  and  say  something  about  their  experiences  on  the  JSomme ;  they 
had  been  out  tive  months  and  had  been  wounded  there.  They  had  only  just  arrived 
home.  It  was  curious,  but  the  first  boy  who  got  up  was  a  Scotsman  from  Dunedin, 
who  had  been  to  Otago  High  School ;  the  second  was  from  Christ's  College  and  the 
third  from  Wanganui.  It  was  extraordinarily  interesting  to  me  to  find  that  these 
three  boys,  representing  three  New  Zealand  schools  of  much  the  same  type,  had 
seized  upon  one  very  striking  lesson  from  the  war.  I  can  quote  almost  the  exact 
words  which  one  of  these  boys  used :  "I  have  learned  that  no  Army  is  ever  going 
to  be  great  unless  it  has  discipline ;  1  have  learned  also  that  no  soldier  is  going  to  be  any 
use  in  the  Army  unless  he  gives  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  orders  he  gets ;  and  I  have 
learned  that  we  are  only  going  to  shorten  this  war  if  we  continue  to  pay  the  most 
precise  attention  to  every  small  detail  in  the  organisation  of  our  work  at  the  Front." 
Now  that  is  apart  from  education,  but  it  is  interesting  to  me  because  it  illustrates  Mr.  Rob- 
son's  point  of  the  extraordinarily  fine  material  you  have  in  the  Colonies.  In  all  my 
association  with  Colonial  troops,  more  particularly  with  the  New  Zealanders,  since  the 
war  began,  the  outstanding  feature  with  me  has  been  the  extraordinary  earnestness  of  these 
young  Colonials.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that,  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  training 
of  English  units  and  the  training  of  New  Zealand  units,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
New  Zealanders  can  teach  the  English  units  a  good  deal.  There  was  one  other  point 
which  was  touched  upon  which  I  was  warned  not  to  include  in  my  Paper ;  1  wanted  to  say 
a  good  deal  about  it,  but  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  likely  to  provoke  a  highly  contentious 
discussion.  I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  those  speakers  who  want  to  see  scholarships, 
if  not  abolished,  at  all  events  very  much  altered.  No  doubt  interchange  of  boys  from 
public  schools  here  to  the  Colonies  might  then  become  a  possibility.  I  think  that  is 
all  I  want  to  say  now,  because  there  are  really  so  many  points  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
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discussion  which  I  hope  may  possibly  form  the  subject  for  further  enquiry.     I  will  just  read 
you  the  other  three  resolutions  in  order  that  they  may  be  formally  put : — 

*  4.  The  omission  of  Latin  from  the  curriculum  of  first  grade  (or  second  grade)  Secondary 
Schools  would  be  a  most  serious  mistake. 

5.  Natural  Science  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Specialists'  subject  only,  but  should  form 
part  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum. 

6.  Greek  ought  not  to  be  retained  as  a  compulsory  subject  at  our  Universities. 

Sir  FREDERICK  KENYON  enquired  whether  the  meeting  would  wish  to  take  the  resolu- 
tions separately  or  would  anyone  second  them  en  bloc. 

Mr.  EARL  said  he  had  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolutions  en  bloc. 

Mr.  F.  B.  FOWLER  :  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  Resolution  No.  6. 
I  believe  that  with  all  deference  to  Major  Belcher,  whose  lecture  has  been  mojt  in- 
teresting, the  classics,  not  only  Latin  but  Greek,  open  up  the  boy's  brain  power  and 
it  is  more  interesting  for  the  boy  to  read  a  subject  in  the  vernacular,  for  so  he  studies 
with  more  zest.  I  think  that  Greek  should  be  retained  as  a  voluntary  subject. 

Sir  F.  KENYON  stated  that  the  meeting  were  agreed  that  this  was  the  intention  of  the 
Resolution. 

Upon  a  show  of  hands  the  resolutions  were  then  passed  unanimously. 
Sir  HARRY  WILSON  :    I  have  only  two  duties  to  perform.     The  first  is  to  move  a  most 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman  for  his  extreme  kindness  in  coming  here  in  the  midst 
of  his  multitudinous  duties,  and  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  has  guided  the  discussion 
for  us.     Over  and  above  that  I  want  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  reason  why  this  meeting  was 
held.     We  were  very  anxious  in  the  Institute  that  while  this  question  of  education  was  being 
so  widely  discussed  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  we  should  offer  an  opportunity  in  this  build- 
ing, which  represents  both  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  of  discussing  the  matter 
from  perhaps  a  wider  standpoint  than  if  it  were  entirely  confined  to  the  question  of  our  public 
schools  at  home.     I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  a  small  Committee  could  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  result  of  this  meeting — not  a  standing  Committee  of  the  Institute  because,  as 
those  who  know  the  Institute  will  understand,  we  have  already  too  many  Committees 
for  it  to  be  possible  to  add  another  to  our  list — but  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  Committee 
appointed  which  would  be  in  touch  with  the  Institute,  and  which  might  use  our  machinery 
in  getting   information  from  Overseas   Public  Schools.    I   have  some  names  here  which  I 
should  like  to  propose  for  a  Committee  of  that  kind,  and  I  would  suggest  that  they  have 
power  to  add  to  their  number.     The  Committee  I  propose  is : 
Dr.  George  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Chairman. 
Major  Belcher  (late  Headmaster  of  Christ's  College,  N.Z.). 
Mr.  Alfred  Earl  (Tonbridge  School). 
Mr.  D.  R.  Pye  (Winchester  College.) 
Mr.  E.  G.  Macpherson  (Radley  College). 
Mr.  L.  James  (Monmouth  School). 
Mr.  Arthur  Pott,  Hon.  Secretary,  f 

I  think  this  Committee  need  not  meet  very  frequently,  but  could  work  by  correspondence, 
and  later  on  issue  a  report,  which  might  be  of  great  value  both  to  the  boys  and  to  the  parents 
of  the  British  Empire.  I  therefore  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  formation  of  this 
Committee. 

Mr.  J.  SAXON  MILLS  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Sir  FREDERICK  KENYON  :  I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  keep  in  touch  with  those  Com- 
mittees inaugurated  by  the  Society  of  the  British  Academy. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

*  See  Report  of  Secondary  Ed.  Commission,  Part  111,  pp.  138  and^following  for  definitions 
of  First  and  Second  grade  schools. 
f  To  these  have  since  been  added : 

Capt.  Hugh  Gunn  (late  Director  of  Education  Orange  River  Colony). 

Rev.  E.  Iliff  Robson  (Felsted  School). 
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IMPERIAL  STUDIES  LECTURES,  AUTUMN,  1918. 

THE  work  of  public  enlightenment  on  matters  of  Imperial  importance,  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  in  co-operation  with  the  Imperial 
Studies  Committees  of  the  newer  Universities  in  Great  Britain,  has  proceeded  with 
vigour  during  the  course  of  the  Autumn  Term  of  1916,  and  has  been  attended  by  a 
gratifying  and  continued  display  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  Every 
one  of  the  newer  Universities  in  England  is  now  taking  part  in  the  work,  and 
in  Scotland  the  great  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have  helped  on  the 
movement  for  a  closer  study  of  Empire  problems.  At  Edinburgh  the  course  of 
lectures  was  opened  by  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  who  also  spoke  in  the  University  of 
Durham,  at  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He  was  followed  in  Edinburgh 
by  Professors  Richard  Lodge  and  A.  B.  Keith,  and  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low ;  and  so 
great  an  interest  was  excited  that  another  evening  was  arranged  for  a  discussion  of 
the  problems  dealt  with. 

At  Newcastle,  after  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn's  opening  lecture,  at  which  our  President, 
Earl  Grey,  took  the  Chair,  Professors  Lodge  and  Ramsay  Muir  and  Mr.  Philip  Kerr, 
editor  of  the  "  Round  Table,"  delivered  lectures.  For  the  first  time  the  University 
of  Liverpool  has  arranged  an  Imperial  Studies  course,  which  was  opened  by  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  continued  by  Professor  Ramsay 
Muir,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  and  others.  In  Leeds  the  movement  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  (Dr.  Sadler)  through  the  medium  of  the  Leeds 
Luncheon  Club,  which  has  been  addressed  by  many  prominent  Imperialists,  and  in 
Birmingham  a  series  of  important  Conferences  has  been  held  for  the  discussion  of 
Imperial  affairs.  The  University  of  Manchester  has  continued  the  great  series  of 
public  lectures  begun  last  year,  and  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Dr.  Parkin,  Mr.  Christopher  Turnor,  Mr.  Mackinder,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson  have  taken 
part  in  the  course.  Dr.  Fisher  was  to  have  delivered  an  address,  but  his  appoint- 
ment as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  engage- 
ment. At  Nottingham  the  continued  course  has  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Imperial  trade  and  communications,  and  at  the  University  of  Sheffield  similar 
problems  have  been  discussed.  In  the  University  of  Bristol  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  its  beautiful  lecture-hall 
has  been  filled  to  overflowing  for  lectures  by  Dr.  Parkin,  Mr.  Mackinder,  and  others. 
At  Exeter  the  course  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  the  Master  of  Balliol.  The 
reports  received  from  each  of  these  Universities  speak  of  large  audiences  for  every 
lecture  and  of  a  widespread  public  interest ;  and  a  further  witness  is  borne  to  the 
importance  of  the  work  by  the  lengthy  reports  in  the  Press,  and  by  the  attention 
paid  to  the  views  of  the  lecturers  in  the  editorial  columns.  The  great  growth  in  the 
number  of  Imperial  Studies  public  lectures  in  the  Colleges  of  the  University  of  London 
forbids  any  detailed  mention  of  them,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  pay  attention  to  the 
interesting  lecture  by  Mr.  Browning  on  "  Indian  Title  in  Canada,"  and  to  the 
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address  of  Major  Belcher  on  "  Some  Public  School  Problems  at  Home  and  Overseas," 
followed  by  a  valuable  discussion,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  both  cf 
which  took  place  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute.  The  use  of  the  Library  by  Imperial 
research  students  of  the  University  of  London  is  extending,  and  the  privilege  granted 
to  them  by  the  Council  is  much  valued. 

ARTHUR  PERCIVAL  NEWTON. 


ENTERTAINMENT   OF  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  FROM  THE  OVERSEAS 
DOMINIONS  iBY  THE  CITY  LIVERY  COMPANIES. 

EARLY  last  autumn  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  asked  some  of  the  City 
Livery  Companies  which  were  not  approached  last  winter  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
continue  the  very  successful  entertainments  of  wounded  soldiers  from  Overseas  in  their  Halls, 
if  the  Institute  arranged  as  before  for  the  transport  of  the  guests. 

Every  one  of  the  Companies  most  heartily  responded  to  the  suggestion,  the  Merchant 
Taylors  being  the  only  Company  so  far  invited  to  repeat  the  entertainment  they  gave  last 
winter. 

The  first  entertainment  of  this  winter's  series  was  given  by  the  Cordwainers'  Company  on 
the  3rd  November,  when  120  soldiers  were  received  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  and  were 
accorded  a  very  hearty  welcome.  The  Clerk  of  the  Company  gave  a  short  history  of  the 
Cordwainers,  or  Workers  in  Leather.  It  was  founded  as  an  Association  at  a  very  early 
period  when  the  Eoman  Power  was  dominant  in  Britain ;  its  first  Ordinance  was  granted  by 
King  Henry  III.  in  1272,  and  its  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  by  King  Henry  VI. 
in  1439.  The  Company  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  Technical  Education,  contributing 
largely  from  its  funds  to  the  establishment  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute ;  it 
also  assisted  in  founding  the  Leather  Trades  Technical  School  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  sub- 
scribes very  liberally  each  year  towards  its  maintenance.  The  men  were  given  a  substantial 
"  high  tea,"  and  boxes  of  cigarettes  to  take  away  with  them.  A  splendid  concert  followed, 
and  the  whole  entertainment  was  greatly  appreciated.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (being 
a  member  of  the  Court)  attended  and  made  a  short  speech  to  the  men,  after  which  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  thanked  the  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Institute 
and  the  men  for  their  generous  hospitality.  Mrs.  Austen  Chamberlain  was  present  on  the 
occasion. 

The  second  and  third  parties  were  given  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company  on  the  6th 
and  8th  November,  when  100  men  were  entertained  on  each  day.  The  guests  were  received 
by  the  Master  (W.  E.  Home,  Esq.,  M.P.)  and  the  Wardens  in  their  Robes  of  Office  in  the 
Entrance  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Home  assisted  in  the  reception.  This  Company  originated  in 
the  union  of  the  two  Guilds  of  Fullers  and  Sheermen  in  1528.  The  Fullers'  Company  was 
incorporated  by  Letters  Patent  by  Edward  IV.  in  1480  and  the  Sheermen  by  Henry  VII. 
in  1508. 

The  Company  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  great  Technical  Education  movement  in 
the  City  of  London,  standing  second  in  the  list  of  Donors  and  Subscribers  to  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  aggregate  sum  so  given  by  it  now  amounting  to 
£140,535,  which  includes  an  annual  subscription  of  £2,625,  plus  a  special  grant  of  £500  for 
the  Department  of  Technology.  It  has  further  built,  equipped,  and  maintained  the 
Textile  Industries  and  Dyeing  Departments  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  contributing  the  sum 
of  £180,670,  which  comprises  an  endowment  of  £4,000  per  annum.  It  has  also  given 
large  grants  and  subscriptions  to  other  Technical  Institutions  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  view  to 
promoting  and  furthering  the  improvement  of  Textile  Industries.  Including  the  subscrip- 
tions above  referred  to,  the  Company's  Annual  Expenditure  under  the  head  of  Technical 
Education  amounts  to  £12,000. 
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The  Company  gave  a  substantial  cold  luncheon  on  each  day,  and  tea  was  also  served 
after  the  splendid  concert  (which  took  place  in  the  Grand  Hall)  arranged  by  Miss  Paget,  of 
the  Committee  for  Music  in  War  Time.  The  whole  of  the  beautiful  Plate  of  the  Company 
and  its  old  Charters  wer  hown  in  the  Dining  Room  and  were  very  much  admired  by  the 
men,  especially  the  Rose-water  Dishes  presented  by  Samuel  Pepyswhen  Master  of  the  Com- 
pany in  1677-8  and  Sir  J.  Williamson,  M.P.,  Master  1676-7,  and  the  twelve  Loving  Cups 
dating  from  1655-6  to  1900-1,  the  last  of  the  Cups  being  presented  by  Lord  Kelvin  when 
Master  in  1900-1.  Boxes  of  cigarettes  and  matches  were  presented  to  the  men  on  leaving, 
and  both  entertainments  were  much  enjoyed. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson  thanked  the  Company  for  their  kind  enter- 
tainment of  the  men  on  the  6th  and  8th  respectively. 

On  November  1  he  Salters'  Company  entertained  120  men,  the  Master  and  Wardens 
receiving  them  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  A  very  good  concert  was  given  in  the  Grand 
Hall,  and  was  followed  by  an  excellent  tea,  each  table  being  presided  over  by  ladies  con- 
nected with  members  of  the  Company.  The  Master  gave  a  short  address  of  welcome  to  the 
men,  and  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Councili 
thanking  the  Company  for  their  entertainment.  Before  leaving  the  men  were  presented  with 
leather  cigarette  cases,  full  of  cigarettes,  matches,  and  boxes  of  mixed  sweets,  as  well  as  with 
all  the  flowers  that  decorated  the  tables. 

On  November  16  the  Ironmongers  entertained  100  men  in  their  beautiful  Hall  in  Fen- 
church  Street.  This  Company  dates  from  1300,  and  was  incorporated  in  1463,  The  men 
were  received  by  the  Master  (Charles  E.  Noverre,  Esq.)  and  Wardens  in  their  Robes  of  Office 
in  the  Entrance  Hall,  and  afterwards  a  splendid  tea  was  provided ,  and  a  very  clever  amateur 
concert-party  furnished  a  delightful  programme.  The  Master  welcomed  the  men  in  a  short 
speech,  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas  thanked  the  Company  for  their  kindness  in  entertaining  the 
men ;  and  afterwards  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  made  a  brief 
and  happy  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  if  the  War  had  done  nothing  else  than  bring  the 
different  peoples  of  the  Empire  closer  together  it  was  worthwhile,  and  that  friendship  formed 
between  the  different  Dominions  now  would  last,  he  believed,  as  long  as  the  soldiers  lived. 
Boxes  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  were  given  to  the  men  on  leaving.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Massey 
were  also  present. 

The  Drapers'  Company  entertained  60  men  on  November  17,  and  they  are  repeating 
this  to  100  men  on  January  5  next.  They  were  received  by  the  Master  (Gerald 
Williams,  Esq.)  and  the  Wardens  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  The  former  afterwards 
welcomed  the  men  in  the  Grand  Hall,  where  a  very  good  concert  was  given.  A  most 
substantial  tea  was  enjoyed  by  the  men,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson  thanked  the  Company,  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  for  their  splendid  entertainment.  Boxes  of  cigarettes  and  .matches 
were  presented  to  the  men  on  leaving,  as  well  as  bunches  of  the  beautiful  roses  which  had 
decorated  the  tables. 

On  both  November  23  and  30  the  Mercers'  Company  entertained  120  wounded  men. 
They  were  received  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Hall  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  in  their 
Robes  of  Office,  and  the  Division  of  the  Overseas  Armies  to  which  each  man  belonged  was 
announced.  This  Com  any's  first  'tarter  was  granted  by  King  William  II.  in  1093,  and 
its  splendid  old  Hall  was  built  in  1682.  Tea  was  followed  by  an  excellent  entertainmentt 
The  Master  gave  a  short  history  of  the  Company  and  welcomed  the  men,  and  Admiral 
Sir  Day  Bosanquet  represented  the  Institute  on  the  first  occasion  and  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin  on 
the  second,  and  both  thanked  the  Company  for  their  hospitality.  The  men  were  presented 
on  leaving  with  boxes  of  cigarettes,  matches,  and  chocolates,  and  they  were  all  very 
delighted  with  their  reception. 

On  December  8  the  Tallow  Chandlers' Company  entertained  70  soldiers  from  various 
hospitals  at  luncheon.  The  men  were  received  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  by  the  Master 
and  Wardens  in  their  Robes  of  Office.  The  Master  (Percy  E.  Johnson,  Esq.)  gave  a  short 
history  of  the  Company  and  of  the  fine  old  Hall,  and  welcomed,  the  men.  A  splendid 
concert  was  given  by  a  number  of  talentedlartists  (including  Mr.  H.  V.  Robinson,  a  Canadian 
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soldier).  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Bull  thanked  the  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  and  the  men. 
Afterwards  tea  was  served  and  concluded  a  most  delightful  entertainment.  The  men  were 
presented  with  cigars  and  a  Japanese  cigarette  case,  together  with  the  flowers  which 
had  decorated  the  tables. 

The  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  entertained  204  men  on  December  14  They  were  received 
by  the  Master  (Sydney  E.  Bates,  Esq.)  and  Wardens  in  their  Robes  of  Office,  were  shown 
over  the  beautiful  Hall,  Drawing  Boom,  &c.,  and  inspected  the  many  splendid  treasures- 
contained  in  them.  The  Master  afterwards  made  a  short  speech,  giving  some  particulars 
relating  to  the  Company,  their  Hall  and  its  contents.  The  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  City  of  London,  and  obtained  its  first  Charter  from  Edward  III.  in  1827  as  "  Taylors  and 
Linen  Armourers."  The  Hall  premises  were  purchased  in  1331.  The  present  Hall  was  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  damage  was  done  to  it  by  the  fire  of  1666.  The  fire  was  stayed 
on  the  premises  after  nearly  all  its  old  Plate  had  been  melted.  Some,  however,  was  savedt 
among  which  was  the  Master's  Mace,  the  Silver  Yard — by  which  for  some  centuries  the 
London  cloth  measures  were  corrected — and  two  Rose-water  Dishes  of  the  later  Tudor  reign. 

The  men  were  given  a  splendid  tea  and  concert,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton  (a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute)  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Council  to  the  Master,  Wardens,  and 
Court  for  their  kindness  in  entertaining  the  men.  The  latter  received  on  leaving  boxe& 
of  cigarettes  and  matches. 

At  the  last  two  parties  each  of  the  men  was  presented  with  the  Institute's  Christmas 
Card.  The  Institute  also  provided  on  most  occasions  the  transport  to  and  from  the  hospitals 
from  the  special  fund  generously  contributed  last  year  by  Fellows. 

The  men  have  been  taken  from  the  following  hospitals : — Richmond,  120 ;  1st  London 
(Camberwcll),  17  (South  Africans) ;  2nd  London  (St.  Mark's,  Chelsea),  60 ;  Horn- 
church,  110 ;  Walton,  64  (New  Zealanders) ;  Southall,  82 ;  Harefield,  24 ;  Dartford,  44 
(Australians) ;  Epsom,  126 ;  Orpington,  20  (Canadians) ;  King  George,  128 ;  3rd  London 
(Wandsworth),  162 ;  Tooting,  34  ;  Bethnal  Green,  24  ;  St.  Thomas,  12  ;  Endell  Street,  22  ; 
Queen  Alexandra,  8 ;  Brondesbury,  3 ;  Westminster,  9  ;  4th  London  (Denmark  Hill),  51. 

The  Saddlers'  Company  are  entertaining  80  men  on  January  11. 

The  Council  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Anderson  for  the  loan  of  her  motor-car  on 
several  occasions ;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Johnson  for  providing  a  motor-bus ;  to  Miss  Frances, 
Mrs.  Frost,  Mrs.  Negus,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Parker  for  meeting  the  men  at  different 
stations  and  accompanying  them  to  the  Halls  of  the  various  Companies. 

In  addition  to  the  entertainments  by  the  Companies,  80  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  were  entertained  by  the  Council  in  the  Reception  Room  to  witness  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Procession  on  the  9th  November  last,  and  were  given  luncheon  and  tea,  together 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  cigarettes.  The  men  expressed  the  great  pleasure  it  had  given 
them  to  see  this  Procession  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

,    Resident  Fellows  (13): 

Captain  Charles  Bathurst,  M.P.,  Walter  L.  Bennett,  Henry  D.  Blake,  Henry  H. 
Bradshaw,  A.  Herbert  Eckford,  Oregor  M.  Frame,  James  Gardiner,  Walter  HazeU,  Horace 
Mattingley,  Edgar  A.  H.  Mosenthal,  Harold  R.  Mosenthal,  William  Mosenthal,  J,  E.  M. 
Sherwood. 

Non-Resident   Fellows   (37): 

AUSTRALIA.— Major  Percy  Black,  D.8.O.  (Perth),  Acland  B.  B.  Ferguson  (Morning- 
ton),  Frederick  W.  Oibbes  (Sydney),  Major  B.  S.  Macgregor,  M.B.  (Boggabri,  N.S.W.), 
Major  E.  A.  Wilton  (Macedon,  Victoria). 

FIJI. — Arthur  E.  S.   Howard.  (Labasca),   Captain  Arthur  Middemoay  (Suva). 

NEW    ZEALAND.— Thomaa  H.    Duncan  (Christchurch),  John    H.    Hatt   (Christchurch). 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. — Major  James  B.  Marshall  (Natal),  Captain  Cecil  E.  Stevens 
(Capetown),  W.  M.  Warns,  (Pretoria). 

INDIA.— David  K.  Hall  (Calcutta).  BARBADOS.— Harold  C.  P.  Trimingham. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. — Charles  A.  Armitstead  (Nairobi).  FEDERATED  MALAY 
STATES.— Colin  H.  Miller  (Seminyih).  HONG  KONG.— Joseph  Gould.  MALTA.— 
Ugo  P.  Mifsud  (Valetta),  Lieut.  J.  L.  Muscat  (Valetta).  NORTHERN  RHODESIA. 

F.  T.  Garbuti  (Livingstone).  SHANGHAI — John  E.  Hall,  David  Jephson.  WEST 

AFRICA.— Ernest  J  Carmichael  (Nigeria),  Arthur  Carter  (Lagos),  David  J  Crocombe 
(Jebba),  Harry  S  Newlan4s  (Accra).  UNITED  STATES — Evelyn  B.  S.  Brewster 
{Chicago),  Herbert  Macbeth  Brewster  (Chicago),  Robert  Brewster  (Chicago),  Frederick  H. 
Bust  (West  Lynn),  Holmes  S.  Chipman  (New;  York).  SOUTH  AMERICA.— Percy  W. 
Crewe  (San  Paulo),  Charles  P.  Dunstan  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  William  8.  Hallett  (Rio  de 
Janeiro),  Chas.  L.  Donaldson  (Punta  Arenas),  William  B.  Rogen  (Punta  Arenas).  JAVA. 
— Edward  Taswell  Campbell. 

Affiliated  Members  (3).— Robert  W.  Miller,  LL.B.  (Chicago),  Joseph  N.  Mullan 
(Chicago),  George  Sykes  (Oak  Park,  Itt.). 

Associates   (6) : 

Mrs.  G.  Cooke  Adams  (Chicago),  Mrs.  J.  V.  Chipman  (New  York),  Mrs.  B.  A. 
Gould  (Hong  Kong),  Miss  B.  M.  Henderson  (Chicago),  Mrs.  M.  R.  M.  Hodgson,  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Warden  (Buenos  Aires). 

Associates,   Leicestershire   Branch   (11) : 

Arthur  Bittson,  Cecil  Bittson  f  Tom  Bittson,  A.  F.  Caldwell,  Geo.  Wm.  Dore,  Horace 
G.  Hemsley,  J.  A.  Hopps,  Robert  E.  Peach,  Henry  C.  Snow,  Geo.  Spencer,  Wm.  E. 
Stanion. 

The  number  of  Fellows  and  Associates  elected  during  1916  was  1,670  as  compared 
with  1,494  in  1915. 

ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  RICHMOND  CLUB. 

AN  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  and  the  Richmond  Club,  by  which  Fellows  of  the  Institute  may 
become  members  of  the  Club  upon  reduced  terms.  The  Club  has  agreed  to  admit 
Resident  Fellows  of  the  Institute  to  membership  at  a  subscription  of  two  guineas  per 
annum,  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  at  a  subscription  of  one  guinea  per  annum.  The 
Club,  which  is  an  historical  old  mansion,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
is  within  easy  distance  of  London.  It  possesses  a  number  of  spacious  and  well  ap- 
pointed rooms,  including  a  very  fine  Billiard  Room,  and  the  usual  Club  conveniences. 
It  is  residential,  and  (particularly  in  the  spring  and  summer  months)  its  members  have 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  Thames  valley, 
as  well  as  lawn  tennis,  boating  &c. 

It  is  felt  that  the  arrangement  entered  into  will  be  specially  appreciated  by  the 
Non-Resident  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  who  will  obtain  the  privileges  of  a  conveniently 
situated  country  Club  in  close  proximity  to  London  upon  most  advantageous  terms. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 
by  whom  intending  candidates  must  be  recommended  to  the  Committee  of  the  Richmond 
Club.  

ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  its  meeting  on  the  21st  Dec.  decided 
on  grounds  of  public  policy  that  the  Dinners  preceding  the  ordinary  evening  meetings 
held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  should  be  discontinued  for  the  duration  of  the  War.  The 
meetings  will  take  place  as  usual  in  the  Victoria  Hall  of  the  Hotel  Cecil  at  8.30  P.M. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Stavert  has  been  appointed  Joint  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  with 
Professor  Robert  Wallace  at  Edinburgh. 
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OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION. — A.  G.  Rogers,  Vincent  M.   Cox,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lucas,  Leslie 
E.  J.   JLomien. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS. — Lieut.  James  Lyall,  Lieut.  A.  H.  Bennett. 


David  McNicoll,  Fred  Allen,  L.  E.  L.  Kiddle,  Charles  H.  Lenton,  Charles  King, 
J.  W.  Quinn  (M.L.A.,  South  Africa),  George  Peacock,  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  Thomas  Bolton, 
William  Merrick,  D.  Simson,  T.  Taylor,  Capt.  W.  Forwood,  Richard  Tobin,  Robert 
Paton. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1916-1917. 

The   following  Papers   and  Addresses   have   already   been   arranged : — 

1917. 
JANUARY  9,   at  8.30   p.m. — "  The  Clarifying  of    British  Commerce  of  Enemy  Influence 

after   the   War,"    by   WILFRED   POWELL   (late   h.B.M.    Consul-General,  Philadelphia, 

U.S.A.). 

JANUARY    23,   at   4   p.m. — "Goods   Transport   Reform   at   Home   and   Overseas"  (Illus- 
trated),  by  A.  W.  GATTIE. 
FEBRUARY    13,    at   8.30    p.m. — An  Address   on   Australia   by   the   Right   Hon.  ANDREW 

FISHER  (.high  Commissioner  lor  Australia). 
FEBRUARY    27,  at    4    p.m. — "The    Yukon    River  from    Source   to    Sea"    (with    coloured 

Lantern   Slides),    by   Mrs.    BLOUNT,   F.R.G.S. 
MARCH   27,   at  4  p.m. — "The  Kingdom  of   Bohemia:   A   Buffer  State  against   Berlin," 

by  JAMES   BAKER,  F.R.hist.S.,  F.R.G.S.  (formerly  Commissioner  of  H.M.   Board  of 

Education   in   Central  Euiope). 

APRIL   3,   at  8.30   p.m. — An  Address   on   Canada,   by  Lord  SHAUGHNESSY,   K.C.V.O. 
APRIL    17,    at    4    p.m. — "  Canada    and    Newfoundland — The    Sources    of    Paper-Making 

Material  in  the   British  Empire,"  by   Sir  DANIEL  MORRIS,   K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc. 
MAY 22,  at  4  p.m. — "The  Landfall  of  Cabot  in  1497  and  its  significance  to  the  Empire," 

by  T.  B.   BROWNING. 
JUNE  26,  at  4  p.m. — "  Recent  Developments  in  Basutoland,"  by  Sir  HERBERT  SLOLEY, 

K.C.M.G. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — H.  A.  Rugeroni.  Australia. —  William  P.  Dixon,  J.  A.  Levey,  His  Or  ace 
the  Archbishop  of  Perth.  Canada. — Major  Lorance  V.  Kerr,  R.  W.  Reford.  Canary 
Islands. — A.  J.  Oillingham.  Gambia. — J.  I.  Lander.  Germany. — A.  L.  An  der  Halden. 

Gold  Coast P.    F.    Barton,    Capt.    0.    A.   E.   Poole.       Northern    Rhodesia — H.   B.    Me- 

Kerrow.    South   Africa. — H.  Sieradzki.    Uganda. — 0.  P.  V.  Jervoise. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia. — Dr.  George  Fox,  Dr.  Owen  Paget.  Bahamas. — W.  F.  O'Tooh.  Belgian 
Congo. — A.  de  Bauw.  Brazil. — C.  Murly.  Federated  Malay  States. — Dr.  W.  Bryce  Orme. 
Gold  Coast  Colony. — R.  H.  Bunting,  R.  Richards,  J.  P.  Robertson,  J.  H.  Koens.  New 
Zealand.— Mrs.  W.  T.  Snell,  W.  E.  P.  Worsnop.  Nigeria — A.  R.  Canning,  J.  L.  Crozier, 
0.  J.  F.  Tomliwon,  8.  Van  Weede,  A.  H.  Wood.  Northern  Rhodesia — Dr.  Aylmer  W. 
May.  South  Africa — Senator  Hon.  F.  F.  Churchill,  William  Millar,  C.  Neumann 
Thomas,  Mist  Neumann  Thomas,  A.  H.  Watkins.  Uganda — A.  E.  Booty.  W*t  Africa. — 
A.  C.  Reeve. 
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The  Institute  is  not  responsible  for  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

IN  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  Australian 
Press  last  month,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  crystallised  into  a  few  telling 

sentences  the  purposes  of  the  Empire  War  Council. 
The  Empire  jj-g  <}escription  of  the  work  which  lies  before  it  confirms 
Council  ^e  Pom^  already  made  in  these  pages,  that  the  Empire 

will  be  witnessing,  while  perhaps  scarcely  realising, 
a  definite  and  practical  step  towards  that  closer  union  for  which  so 
many  appeals  have  been  made  in  the  past.  Primarily  the  Council 
will  deal  with  all  general  questions  bearing  on  the  War.  "  Nothing 
affecting  the  Dominions,  the  conduct  of  the  War,  and  the  negotiations 
of  peace,  will  be  excluded  from  its  purview.  All  the  difficult  problems 
connected  with  the  making  of  peace  will  be  threshed  out."  Among 
these  the  Prime  Minister  mentioned  demobilisation,  and  such  other 
after-the-war  questions  as  the  migration  of  our  own  people  to  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  the  settlement  of  soldiers  on  the  land,  commerce 
and  industry  after  the  War — all  of  which  we  may  say,  in  passing,  have 
occupied  the  attention,  for  many  months  past,  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.  Matters  of  constitutional  reconstruction  must  be  left  until 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  Empire 
Council  should  fail  to  give  a  clear  lead  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
Imperial  unity  must  proceed.  The  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
and  India  are  not  invited  merely  to  an  Imperial  Conference  :  they 
are  coming  "  to  sit  in  the  Executive  Cabinet  of  the  Empire."  It  is 
true  that  the  step  is  an  emergency  measure  ;  but  the  dividing-line 
between  war  problems  and  peace  preparations  is  a  narrow  one,  and, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  consideration  of  constitutional  recon- 
struction, no  scheme  which  falls  short  of  the  temporary  union  brought 
into  being  for  the  purposes  of  victory  can  be  expected  to  satisfy  the 
Empire  as  a  permanent  constitution. 
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NOTHING  has  occurred  to  mar  the  excellent  impression  created  by 
the  new  Government  on  its  assumption  of  office.  There  has  been  little 
T,  j.  enough  time  for  concrete  results  arising  from  the  change 

Purpose  °^  Cabinets  ;  but  the  feeling  that  the  new  Ministry- 
above  all,  the  War  Cabinet — has  established  a  grip  on 
things  heartens  the  nation  as  it  has  been  heartened  at  no  other  stage 
in  this  long  struggle.  It  is  all  to  the  good,  moreover,  that  a  conference 
of  Allied  Powers  should  have  followed  close  upon  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  their  respective  Governments :  even  if  it  were  not  due, 
as  is  generally  understood,  to  the  personal  initiative  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister.  The  meeting  in  Rome  did  more  than  confirm  anew 
the  existence  of  a  general  agreement  among  the  Allies  :  it  applied  to 
the  Grand  Alliance,  unless  all  indications  are  at  fault,  just  that  stiffen- 
ing of  purpose  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  British  Government. 
The  will  for  victory  existed  before  ;  but  the  edge  of  it  had  been  blunted 
by  a  variety  of  factors,  with  the  result  that  the  weapon  was  not  cutting 
keenly.  Under  the  old  order  the  view  obtained  that  a  jagged  edge  was 
still  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand  ;  that,  although  the  process  to 
which  it  was  applied  might  take  longer,  this  would  obviate  the  serious 
efforts  entailed  in  sharpening  the  tool.  The  Rome  Conference  resolved 
that  the  will  for  victory  should  be  made  effective  without  further 
delay,  and  that  the  power  for  a  clean  decisive  cut  should  be  secured, 
whatever  the  sacrifice  might  be. 

As  it  is  certain  that  the  new  purpose  which  animates  the  British 
Government  represents  the  spirit  of  the  Empire  at  large,  so  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  every  country  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  the  overhauling  and  speeding  up  of  the  War 
machine  are  welcomed.  No  thinking  person  under- 
estimates the  task  ahead.  In  the  Prime  Minister's  words  :  "  We  realise 
that  we  shall  need  every  man  that  we  can  put  into  the  field,  every 
pound  that  rigid  public  and  private  economy  can  provide,  and  every 
effort  which  a  united  people  can  put  forth  to  help  the  heavy  task  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors."  But  there  is  the  certainty  now  that  the 
sacrifices  already  incurred  and  those  that  have  still  to  be  made  will 
not  be  in  vain.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  added  in  his  message  to  the 
Dominions,  sent  on  his  assumption  of  the  reins  of  government :  "  The 
splendid  contributions  to  the  common  cause  already  made  by  the 
Dominions  give  us  sure  confidence  that  their  determination  is  no  less 
high  than  ours,  and  that,  however  long  the  path  to  final  victory,  we 
shall  tread  it  side  by  side."  The  words  apply  with  hardly  less  force  to 
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the  Allied  countries,  which  are  proving  themselves  equally  responsive 
with  the  people  of  the  British  Empire  to  leadership.  If  the  same 
driving  power  as  that  which  has  galvanised  Britons  to  fresh  efforts, 
can  be  applied  to  the  counsels  of  the  Allied  Governments,  the  closing 
stages  of  the  War  will  be  marked  by  far  more  rapid  progress  than  it 
has  been  possible  to  record  hitherto. 

CONFRONTED  by  two  distinct  attempts  at  peace  soundings,  the 
Allies  have  strengthened  their  position  in  neutral  eyes  by  the  states- 
p  manlike  character  of  their  replies.  Bitterly  as  their  em- 

Soundings,  phatic  "  No  "  to  the  enemy  overtures  has  been  resented 
in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  telling  analysis  of  the  actions  of  the  Central  Powers, 
both  before  and  during  the  War,  which  accompanied  the  rejection, 
contributed  to  swell  the  chorus  of  indignation  that  the  reply  evoked. 
The  German  Government,  both  in  its  own  country  and  for  neutral 
consumption,  had  made  much  of  its  nobility  in  offering  peace  at  this 
juncture.  A  mere  suggestion,  without  statement  of  terms — the  Allies 
pointed  out — was  not  an  offer  of  peace.  It  ignored  the  character 
of  the  struggle  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  ;  and  in  all 
these  three  aspects  the  Allied  point  of  view  was  set  forth  with  damaging 
effect  on  the  pretensions  of  the  two  Powers  by  whom  the  War  was 
desired,  provoked,  and  declared.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  found, 
the  real  object  of  the  overtures  to  be  the  disturbance  of  opinion  in 
Allied  countries,  the  stiffening  of  public  opinion  in  Germany  and  the 
countries  allied  to  her,  and  the  deception  and  intimidation  of  public 
opinion  in  neutral  States.  In  these  circumstances  the  Allies  refused 
to  consider  a  proposal  which  was  empty  and  insincere,  and  declared 
"  that  no  peace  is  possible  so  long  as  they  have  not  secured  repara- 
tion of  violated  rights  and  liberties,  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
nationalities,  and  of  the  free  existence  of  small  states  ;  so  long  as  they 
have  not  brought  about  a  settlement  calculated  to  end,  once  and 
for  all,  forces  which  have  so  long  threatened  the  nations  and  to  afford 
the  only  effective  guarantees  for  the  future  security  of  the  world  ". 

IN  their  reply  to  President  Wilson's  Note  calling  upon  the  belli- 
gerents for  "  an  avowal  of  their  respective  views  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  War  might  be  concluded  "    the  Allies  have 
I?®  compiled  a  masterpiece  of  courtesy,  sound  reasoning 

and  clear  statement.     If  the  Professor  has  not  been 
altogether  absorbed  in  the  President,  we  may  hope  that  Mr.  Wilson 
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will  appreciate  the  value  of  a  unique  lecture  when  he  reads  it.  Due 
homage  is  paid  to  "  the  loftiness  of  the  sentiments  inspiring  the  Ameri- 
can Note  ",  and  the  Allies  "  associate  themselves  wholeheartedly  with 
the  plan  of  creating  a  League  of  the  Nations  to  ensure  peace  and  justice 
throughout  the  world  ".  But  this  War  must  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
end  first;  and  coming  down  to  practical  politics,  the  Allied  Governments 
proceed  to  clear  away  some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  misconceptions  and  to  re- 
capitulate what  the  civilised  world  knows  their  war  aims  to  imply. 
Something  is  clearly  amiss  these  days  with  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
Atlantic.  While  the  German  guns  were  firing,  the  cry  of  outraged 
Belgium,  which  filled  the  whole  earth,  failed  to  reach  Washington.  Now 
that  the  same  guns  are  growing  silent  but  the  din  has  become  a  hundred 
times  intensified  by  the  roar  of  the  Allies'  massed  artillery,  the  cooing 
of  the  Berlin  peace  dove  seems  to  be  excluding  all  other  sounds  from 
the  White  House.  The  Allies'  reply  closed  the  door  to  further  peace 
business  in  Europe  ;  but  Mr.  Wilson  returns  to  the  charge  in  a  speech 
to  Congress,  elaborating  his  view  on  a  World  Peace,  which  must  con- 
form to  a  certain  standard,  if  it  is  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
the  hall-n.ark  of  the  United  States.  To  the  Allies  it  might  appear  that, 
as  they  will  have  been  instrumental  in  eliminating  the  causes  that 
made  this  War  possible  and  in  restoring  peace  to  the  world,  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  see  that  it  is  maintained  without  American  help. 
If  President  Wilson  wishes  to  associate  himself  with  the  remarkably 
efficient  League  of  Peace  already  in  existence,  his  first  consideration 
should  be,  not  to  indulge  in  vague  theories  on  the  subject,  but  to 
qualify  the  United  States  for  a  position  in  that  League  worthy  of  the 
country's  size,  population,  and  resources. 

IN  the  recital  of  what  the  Allies'  war  aims  imply  reference  is  made 
to  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  to  the  invaded  territories  of 

France,  Russia  and  Rumania,  to  the  reorganisation 
jjkttj  °^  Europe,  to  the  liberation  of  Italians,  Slavs,  Rumanes 

and  Czecho-Slovaks  from  foreign  domination,  to  Polish 
autonomy,  to  the  setting  free  of  the  populations  subject  to  the  bloody 
tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  to  the  turning  out  of  Europe  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Some  people  have  tried  to  discover  a  significant 
omission  in  this  list  in  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Germany's  colonial  possessions.  There  can  be  little  need  for 
anxiety  on  this  score.  The  British  Government  may  have  felt  that 
neither  Mesopotamia  nor  the  German  colonies  come  within  quite  the 
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same  category  as  the  more  pressing  problems  connected  with  the  re- 
organisation of  Europe  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Armenians.  Both 
are  well  covered  by  the  "compensations  and  equitable  indemnities", 
which  cannot  be  made  known  until  the  time  arrives  for  negotiation. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  Germany  should  retain  her  colonial  empire  after 
this  war ;  but  it  is  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  defer  mention  of  this  subject,  which  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  until  the  Overseas  Dominions  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  question  in  formal  conference.  To 
those  who  are  fearful  lest  Great  Britain  should  be  led  astray  by  the 
lust  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  most 
elementary  considerations  of  humanity  will  prevent  the  Allies  from 
allowing  the  native  populations  in  what  was  German  Africa  to  be 
handed  over  again  to  the  savagery  of  German  rule. 

AUSTRALIA  is  experiencing  in  turn  the  inconvenience  of  a  state 
of  economic  and  of  political  paralysis.  The  same  causes  are  at  work 
in  each  case.  They  are  the  growing  pains  of  the  young 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Mother  Country  can  only 
look  on  anxiously,  trusting  to  the  soundness  of  her 
offspring's  constitution  to  bring  her  through  these  trying  times.  The 
New  South  Wales  -coal  strike,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  month, 
affected  interests  over  a  far  wider  area  than  that  of  the  coal-fields 
where  the  miners  had  struck  work.  In  the  same  way  the  political 
controversy  which  has  developed  from  the  referendum  on  conscription 
can  hardly  fail  to  prejudice  Australia's  contribution  to  the  Empire's 
motive  power.  Its  immediate  effect  has  been  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  able  to  come  to  London,  and  to  delay 
Australia's  representation  in  the  War  Cabinet,  unless  the  services  of 
the  High  Commissioner  as  a  temporary  substitute  are  utilised.  A 
split  in  the  Labour  ranks  left  Mr.  Hughes  to  make  his  choice  between 
resignation  and  welding  his  following  in  the  Commonwealth  into  a 
new  party.  He  chose  the  latter  course,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  Australia  were  about  to  give  herself  up  to  a  three-sided  political 
quarrel  of  regrettable  bitterness.  The  good  sense  of  the  parties 
concerned  has  recoiled  from  this  prospect,  and  an  attempt  is  now 
being  made  to  devise  a  modus  operandi,  while  maintaining  the  three 
groups  intact.  We  can  but  hope  that  in  the  face  of  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  concentrating  the  whole  strength  and  capacity  of 
the  Empire  upon  winning  the  War,  Australian  politicians  will  arrange 
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to  compose  their  differences  without  delay,  at  least  for  the  period  of 
the  conflict,  in  order  that  Australia  may  be  able  to  send  to  the  War 
Cabinet  as  her  representative  whoever  is  felt  to  be  her  most  talented 
and  most  vigorous  personality. 

THE  lapse  of  a  month  allows  events  in  Rumania  to  be  seen  in  a 
truer  perspective  than  was  possible  at  a  time  when  all  other  considera- 
tions tended  to  give  place  to  a  lively  sympathy    for 
Eumaiiia  .... 

the  Rumanians  in  their  misfortunes.     The  tragedy  of 

reverse  is  still  there,  but  thanks  to  the  splendid  spirit  shown  by  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  people  and  to  the  way  in  which  Russia  has  stepped 
into  the  breach,  the  catastrophe,  as  far  as  its  effect  on  the  War  as  a 
whole  is  concerned,  has  not  been  overwhelming.  In  the  first  place, 
the  enemy  has  not  attained  the  real  object  of  his  "  hunger  raid". 
Rumania's  stores  of  grain  and  the  oilfields  had  been  too  systematically 
destroyed  to  allow  even  the  highly-coloured  optimism  of  the  German 
press  to  represent  the  booty  gained  by  the  invading  army  as  being  of 
any  material  benefit  to  the  Central  Powers.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  very  evident  that  Germany  has  drawn  upon  her  reserves  of  men 
and  munitions  in  order  to  bring  about  the  Rumanian  coup,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  in  her  strength  will  tell  in  the  Allies'  favour 
when  their  real  offensive  begins.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy's 
sweeping  advance  has  been  arrested  for  the  present  on  the  confines  of 
Moldavia.  He  may  yet  elect  to  make  a  maximum  effort  in  this 
direction  ;  but  he  can  hardly  do  so  without  still  further  weakening  his 
battle  line  elsewhere. 

WHETHER  it  be  a  fact  or  not  that  Germany  has  shot  her  bolt  in 

Rumania,  it    would  seem  that  the    hopes  once  cherished  by    King 

Constantino   of   receiving    military    support   from   the 

Qrasca  Central  Powers  have  at  last  been  abandoned.     In  any 

Fides 

case,  the  Allies  have  got  the  better  of  the  German  time- 
table. Their  first  Note  to  the  Greek  Government  on  the  subject  of 
the  outrages  of  December  1  and  2  was  presented  on  December  14  and 
imposed  the  necessity  of  a  favourable  reply  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Greece  undertook  to  comply  with  the  Allied  demands,  and  certainly 
made  a  show  of  so  doing.  A  second  Note  setting  forth  the  reparation 
and  the  guarantees  for  the  future  required  by  the  Allies  was  handed  in 
on  December  30.  As  no  time  limit  was  fixed,  the  Greek  Government 
displayed  no  eagerness  to  reply.  Communications  were  passing  with 
Berlin  or  at  least  German  headquarters ;  the  measure  of  compliance 
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accorded  to  the  demands  of  December  14  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
a  bridge  in  Thessaly  was  deliberately  blown  up  by  the  military  in  order 
to  retard  the  transfer  of  the  Greek  troops  to  the  Peloponnese.  Austro- 
German  reinforcements  were  meanwhile  reaching  the  Bulgarians  before 
Monastir,  and  the  enemy  was  showing  signs  of  activity  in  Albania, 
where  any  conspicuous  success  would  bring  him  to  the  Greek  border 
in  the  rear  of  the  Allies  in  Macedonia.  There  was  clearly  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  on  January  9  a  fresh  ultimatum  was  presented  at  Athens 
requiring  a  notification  within  forty-eight  hours  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  carry  out  without  reservation  all  the  Allies' 
demands.  The  necessary  assurance  was  given,  and  this  time,  in  virtue 
of  the  supervision  enforced,  it  is  being  honoured.  If  the  policy  of 
January  1917  had  been  adopted  in  1915,  events  in  the  Near  East  would 
have  followed  a  very  different  course.  The  Allies  may  feel  that  they 
have  curbed  King  Constantino's  capacity  for  mischief  ;  but  the  problem 
of  a  Greece  divided  against  itself  is  the  heritage  of  a  serious  failure 
in  diplomacy.  Until  this  problem  is  solved  the  Allies  will  not  havA 
discharged  the  debt  they  owe  to  M.  Venizelos. 

THE  campaign  in  East  Africa  has  proved  to  be  a  longer  business 

than  was  expected.     Owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the   care  and 

method  which  General  Tighe   devoted  to  the  prepara- 

tions,  General  Smuts  was  able  to  develop  the  opening 
East  Africa  ,•  -,i  •  T,  i  . 

Camr>aie-n       operations  with  great  rapidity  and  conspicuous  success. 

Bad  weather  interposed  the  first  delay.  When  the 
troops  were  once  more  in  motion,  the  early  collapse  of  the  enemy's 
resistance  depended  entirely  on  the  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of 
the  converging  columns.  The  Commander-in-Chief  soon  found  himself 
labouring  under  the  difficulties  which  dogged  the  efforts  of  the  British 
in  the  South  African  war.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  Tabora  was 
captured,  as  the  result  of  useful  work  on  the  part  of  the  Belgians,  the 
German  detachment  occupying  it  was  allowed  to  choose  its  own  line 
of  retreat  and  to  throw  one  or  more  British  columns  out  of  their  stride. 
But  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  the  campaign  has  steadily  approached 
its  inevitable  ending,  and  General  Smuts,  having  pressed  the  remainder 
of  the  German  forces  into  a  comparatively  circumscribed  region,  is 
able  to  leave  the  finishing  touches  to  General  Hoskins  while  he  repre- 
sents South  Africa  in  the  War  Cabinet.  The  work  done  by  General 
Northey  and  his  Rhodesian  contingent  has  been  of  special  value  in 
the  later  phases  of  the  operations. 
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THE  third  British  War  Loan,  which  will  remain  open  for  subscrip- 
tions until  February  16,  proves  to  be  two  loans  simultaneously  issued — 
a  5  per  cent,  loan  at  95,  subject  to  income-tax,  and  a 
1    e  war        ^        cent,  loan  at  100,  free  of  income-tax.     The  former 

Tjf\Q  Yl  O 

may  be  redeemed  (at  par)  in  1929,  and  must  be  redeemed 
by  1947  ;  the  latter  may  also  be  redeemed  in  1929,  and  must  be 
redeemed  by  1942.  A  tax-free  loan  is  a  new  thing  in  British 
history,  and  some  purists  are  objecting  to  it,  but  the  dispute  is  largely 
about  words  ;  for  the  loan  is  only  free  of  income-tax  because  the  tax  is 
allowed  for  in  the  issue  price  and  in  the  lower  rate  of  interest.  Timorous 
souls  who  anticipate  that  the  income-tax  will  advance  to  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound  will  probably  apply  for  this  security,  but  if  the  income- 
tax  should  by  any  chance  be  reduced  in  the  next  twelve  years  the 
holders  will  doubtless  grumble  at  their  own  lack  of  foresight.  The 
bulk  of  the  applications,  and  particularly  the  larger  ones,  will  pre- 
sumably be  for  the  more  familiar  form  of  security.  A  more  serious 
question  than  the  taxation  of  the  dividend  is  the  chance  of  deprecia- 
tion :  with  Consols  at  53  and  Old  War  Loan  at  85  this  matter  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  the  far-sighted  investor.  But  the  Government  have  wisely 
established  a  sinking  fund  to  provide  against  this  contingency,  setting 
aside  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  each  loan  every  month 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  stock  for  cancellation  whenever  the 
loan  falls  below  par.  Unless  the  national  credit  has  to  sustain  alto- 
gether unexpected  and  indeed  unprecedented  shocks,  this  provision 
should  prove  an  adequate  safeguard  against  depreciation.  Those 
excellent  people,  on  the  other  hand,  who  expect  the  loan  to  go  to  a 
premium,  are  to  be  commended  for  their  optimism,  but  not  for  their 
common  sense.  So  much  for  the  details.  The  loan  itself  should  have 
been  issued  a  year  ago,  before  the  Treasury  Bill  and  Exchequer  Bond 
issues  had  reached  the  stupendous  sum  of  well  over  a  thousand  millions 
sterling ;  no  conceivable  public  subscriptions  can  total  very  much 
more  than  that,  with  the  result  that  the  Treasury  Bill  system  will 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  War ;  and  even  if  peace  should  come 
quickly — of  which  there  is  no  sign — another  loan  for  the  purpose 
of  conversion  will  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  this  year  or  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  That  fact  alone  should  bring  home  to  people 
the  duty  of  strict  economy,  even  after  the  last  instalments  are  paid  on 
May  30.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  present  loan  carries  no  right  of 
conversion  into  future  issues,  and  that  the  real  success  of  the  present 
issue — which  is  not  in  doubt — will  depend  on  the  amount  of  new 
money  subscribed. 
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THE  enormous  applications  from  the  great  insurance  and  other 
corporations  are  a  gratifying  promise  of  success  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too 

strongly  emphasised  that  the  issue  will  depend  mainly 
Widening  Qn  ^  smajj  subscriber — the  man  with  a  hundred  or 
Area  ^wo  saved  or  to  be  saved  during  the  next  few  months. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
Germans,  who  are  carefully  watching  the  progress  of  the  loan,  will  not 
only  notice  its  final  total,  but  will  dissect  the  composition  of  the  sub- 
scriptions— a  fairly  easy  task  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  great 
applications  are  announced  day  by  day  in  the  daily  press  for  the 
purpose  of  "  encouraging  the  others ".  Moreover,  the  number  of 
subscribers  is  to  be  publicly  announced.  The  importance  of  the  point 
lies  in  this — that  the  Germans  will  proclaim  that  the  big  corporations 
have  been  coerced  or  cajoled  by  the  Government  into  subscribing ; 
but  not  even  a  German  leader-writer  can  pretend  that  the  British 
Government  can  apply  this  process  to  the  small  private  investor. 
In  other  words,  they  will  judge  of  our  temper  for  continuing  the  War 
by  the  number  of  small  subscriptions ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  obvious 
that  a  thousand  men  subscribing  a  hundred  pounds  apiece  are  a 
better  index  of  public  opinion  than  one  magnate  subscribing  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  For  some  weeks  past  the  German  Press 
has  evolved  the  theory  that  the  people  of  England  are  longing  for 
peace,  against  the  wishes  of  a  bloodthirsty  Cabinet :  the  subscriptions 
to  the  War  Loan  should  do  something  to  knock  that  pleasant  delusion 
on  the  head.  In  addition,  a  War  Loan  is  to  be  raised  in  India.  This 
step  might  well  have  been  taken  long  since,  and  its  inauguration 
now  is  probably  traceable  to  the  driving-power  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment. The  suggestion  has  also  been  made,  and  seems  worth  official 
consideration,  that  the  Crown  Colonies  should  be  given  a  similar 
opportunity.  We  note,  also,  the  issue  of  a  further  loan  for  fifty 
millions  sterling  in  the  United  States — a  regrettable  necessity,  but 
one  which  shows  that  the  recent  difficulties  of  financing  our  purchases 
in  New  York  have  been,  temporarily  at  least,  overcome. 

THERE   has   been  some    discussion    lately   of  the  possibility   of 
improving  the  commercial  side  of  the  Imperial  Government,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  now  admitted  necessity  of  doing  something 
An  Imperial  to  forwarc[ — no£  to  control — the  strategic  direction  of 
Commercial    T,  ...  ,          ,        T      ,  .  .  ..          . 

Department   •"r"'ls"  ^ra(le.     In  this  connection  an  interesting  paper 

read  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Powell,  late  British  Consul-General 
at  Philadelphia,  before  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  deserves  careful 
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study.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  divided  responsibility  between 
the  Foreign  Office,  which  appoints  British  consuls  (who  are  some- 
times British  subjects),  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  issues  reports. 
This  division  of  responsibility  is  bad,  and  results  in  a  lack  of  effective- 
ness. A  Ministry  of  Commerce,  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  recent  report,  could  do  much 
to  organise  trade  and  to  direct  attention  to  new  openings  and  oppor- 
tunities. The  objection  commonly  made  to  this  policy  is  that  the 
great  firms  have  better  sources  of  information  than  the  local  consul, 
and  that  the  small  firms  take  no  interest  even  in  the  present  reports. 
But  the  objection,  whatever  its  truth,  is  merely  a  negative  way  of 
saying  that  the  consuls  are  inefficient  and  their  reports  unpractical. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  great  German  firms  do  not  disdain  the  advice 
of  their  consular  officials  ;  yet  German  firms  have,  or  had  until  the 
War,  equal  sources  of  information  with  ourselves.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  the  fact  that  they  found  the  advice  or  reports  of  their  consular 
officials  more  generally  useful  than  our  merchants  find  our  own  reports. 
What  is  needed,  in  the  first  place,  seems  to  be  a  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  At  present,  trade  is  a  mere  Cinderella, 
sitting  among  the  cinders  of  Downing  Street,  and  this  relic  of  the  old 
laisser-aller  doctrine,  that  the  less  Government  had  to  do  with 
business,  and  business  with  Government,  the  better,  will  have  to  be 
eradicated.  Some  of  our  consular  officials  are  good,  but  the  system 
is  wrong  which  hampers  them ;  and  a  good  many  of  our  consuls  are 
not  good,  some  being  rather  ignorant  of  trade  questions,  and  others, 
to  speak  frankly,  second-rate  men.  We  need  to  level  up  the  whole 
service,  to  make  it  a  separate  Department  with  its  own  Minister, 
and  to  organise  the  entire  thing  afresh  from  the  point  of  view  of  assist- 
ing business  men  to  increase  their  exports.  At  present  the  Govern- 
ment blames  the  business  men  for  not  taking  advantage  of  what 
it  gives  them,  and  the  business  men  blame  the  Government  for  not 
giving  them  what  they  want.  The  remedy  seems  to  be  to  put  the 
whole  thing  in  the  hands  of  a  business  man  who  knows  \vhat  is 
wanted.  It  would  cost  money,  but  the  money  would  in  the  long  run 
be  well  spent.  A  starved  Department  is  often  worse  than  none  at  all. 

BEFORE  the  War  we  allowed  the  German  who  imported  himself 
into  this  country  to  naturalise  himself  for  about  the  price  of  a  German 
Enemies  and  clock  and  about  a  quarter  the  price  of  a  German  piano, 
Naturalisa-  and  the  transaction  was  considered  almost  as  innocuous 
tion.  an(j  praiseworthy.  Since  the  value  of  citizenship  was 
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not  taught  in  many  of  our  schools  and  our  politicians  assessed 
its  value  so  cheaply,  we  cannot  very  well  blame  the  Germans 
that  they  took  advantage  of  our  law,  and  Herr  Katzenellenbogen 
became  plain  Mr.  Catt,  retaining  both  the  predatory  and  independent 
instincts  of  that  excellent  animal  under  a  disguise  perhaps  of  purring 
patriotism.  That  there  are  naturalised  Germans  in  our  midst  who 
are  wholly  beyond  reproach,  whose  sons  in  many  instances  are  fighting 
against  a  system  which  they  abhor  as  much  as  ourselves,  we  should 
be  the  last  to  deny.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  country  should  be 
protected  in  future  against  those  whose  patriotism  may  well  be  open 
to  doubt.  The  Unionist  Committee  which  has  been  examining 
the  naturalisation  laws  has  recommended  drastic  changes  in  the 
procedure,  which  we  hope  will  be  carried  out.  It  ought  to  be  a 
difficult  thing  for  a  man  to  obtain  British  citizenship  ;  the  more 
difficult  it  is  the  more  the  genuine  applicant  will  prize  it,  and  the 
apprenticeship  and  guarantees  which  should  hedge  it  about  will  serve 
to  keep  off  the  undesirables.  The  existing  naturalisation  laws,  with 
their  slurred  distinction  between  nationals  and  denizens,  are  extremely 
complicated,  but  a  consideration  of  the  mass  of  materials  argued  in  a 
recent  law  case,  together  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Unionists,  will  do  much  to  make  clear  the  path  of  reform.  The 
whole  subject  might  well  come  up  for  consideration  before  the  Imperial 
Conference. 

THE  statistics  of  the  working  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  month 
of  October  1916,  which  appears  to  be  a  fair  average  month,  will  hardly 
be   welcome   reading   to   Messrs.    Ballin   and   Tirpitz. 

°f  the   158  V6SSels  which  paSSed  throu§h  the  Canal 
during  that  period,  carrying  over  four  hundred  thousand 

tons  of  cargo,  the  British  vessels  were  approximately  one-half  the 
total,  being  three  times  the  number  of  United  States  vessels  (these 
including  coastwise  traffic  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports),  and 
seven  times  the  number  of  Japanese  vessels,  whose  flag  comes  third 
on  the  list.  (There  was,  of  course,  no  German  traffic  whatever,  the 
Kiel  Canal  being  more  in  Teutonic  favour  than  the  Panama  at  this 
date.)  Since  the  repair  of  the  slide  in  the  Culebra  Cut,  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  working  regularly.  General  Goethals  is  hopeful  that 
in  time  the  risk  of  interruption  to  traffic  by  serious  slides  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that  such  movements  as  may  take  place 
will  be  dealt  with  by  dredging  and  otherwise  without  actually  closing 
the  waterway.  Certain  other  facilities,  such  as  a  dry  dock,  have  been 
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completed  during  the  past  few  months,  and  when  the  world  settles 
down  to  peace  again  it  is  clear  that  the  new  factor  which  the  Canal 
has  introduced  into  international  commerce  will  have  considerable 
bearing  on  general  traffic  problems  and  Empire  communications. 
Up  to  the  present  these  matters  have  hardly  been  given  adequate 
consideration. 

THE  Committee  of  the  Double  Income  Tax  Protest  Association 

are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  brirg  about  an  early  solution  and 

a  fuller  measure  of  relief  than  that  contained  in  Section  43 

Double  In-  f  th  Finance  Act  1916.  We  recorded  at  the  time 
come  Tax.  ...  .  , 

the    successful    deputation    which     they    organised    to 

the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  June  1916,  as  a  result 
of  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  since  placed  it  on  record  that  the  views  laid 
before  him  by  the  deputation  are  substantially  his  own.  Recently 
the  Committee  organised  an  equally  successful  and  very  representative 
deputation  to  Mr.  Massey  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  both  of  whom  in 
their  replies  expressed  themselves  as  whole-hearted  supporters  of  the 
principle  of  one  tax  only  on  income  within  the  Empire.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  New  Zealand  Finance  Act  of  1916  contains 
the  first  legislative  enactment  of  this  principle,  as  by  Section  93  it 
is  provided  that,  if  any  part  of  the  income  of  a  tax-payer  resident  in 
New  Zealand  is  derived  from  any  other  part  of  the  Empire  where  it 
is  liable  to  an  income  tax,  then  it  is  entirely  exempted  in  New  Zealand. 
This  is  in  furtherance  of  the  view  of  the  New  Zealand  Government 
that  income  ought,  within  the  Empire,  to  be  taxed  once  only  in  the 
country  from  which  it  is  derived.  If  Mr.  Massey  and  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  could  only  persuade  the  British  Government  to  accept  and 
give  legislative  effect  to  the  same  principle,  the  whole  difficulty  would 
be  solved. 

WE  welcome,  as  a  significant  corollary  to  the  work  of  public  en- 
lightenment on  matters  of  Imperial  importance  undertaken  by  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,   a  resolution  of  the  Historical 
Colonial  and  Association  of  Scotland,    passed  at  its  annual  general 
mperia          meeting,   recording   its    opinion  "  that  at  the    earliest 
possible  moment  provision   should  be  made  in  all  the 
Scottish  Universities  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  Colonial  and  Imperial 
History  ".     In  the    opinion  of  the  Association  it  is  improbable  that 
any  final  scheme  of  Imperial  reconstruction  will  be  formulated  with  - 
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out  prolonged  consideration  and  possible  tentative  experiments.  The 
establishment,  in  our  Universities,  of  departments  specially  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Empire,  is  held  to  be  a  practical  method  of 
inculcating  a  sounder  and  wider  knowledge  of  the  problem  than  is  now 
possessed  even  by  educated  men  and  women.  But  whether  the  final 
scheme  of  Imperial  reconstruction  come  sooner  or  later,  it  is  clear 
that  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  time  when  any  movement  that 
makes  for  more  intimate  association  between  the  various  units  of  the 
British  Empire  is  of  real  value.  Nor  is  it  in  the  political  sphere  only, 
in  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  Empire,  that  study  of  Colonial 
and  Imperial  history  promises  to  have  a  practical  bearing.  Greater 
knowledge  of  our  overseas  possessions  will,  in  due  course,  stimulate 
trade  and  make  for  more  scientific  development  and  employment  of 
Imperial  resources.  To  the  ideal  of  a  self-supporting  Empire  most  of 
us  are  prepared  to  do  lip  homage,  but  the  end  can  only  be  attained 
by  sustained  and  intelligent  striving. 

AN  event  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  annals  of  Free- 
masonry took  place  on  January  10,  when  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  Grand  Master  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of 

T  n  ft  "R  C* 

,    ,     '  England,  attended  the  Installation  Meeting  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute  Lodge  as  its  Worshipful  Master. 
The  fact  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  Lodge 
five  years  previously  added  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  The 
meeting  was  one  which  will  long  remain  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present.  Masons  were  there  representing 
not  only  all  parts  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  but  also  all  the  high  offices 
of  the  Masonic  world.  There  were  Past  Grand  Officers  from  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  Brethren  in  khaki,  who,  as  the  Grand 
Master  said,  had  left  their  homes  thousands  of  miles  away  to  come 
here  to  fight  in  support  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our  Empire. 
The  Canada  Lodge,  which  works  in  close  unity  with  the  R.C.I.  Lodge, 
was  strongly  represented,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  it  will 
always  be  present  in  force  at  similar  gatherings.  Some  two  hundred 
Brethren  attended,  among  them  being  twenty-five  Grand  Lodge 
officers,  including  the  much  respected  and  revered  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey.  A  dinner,  followed  by  speeches 
in  which  the  Imperial  note  was  naturally  prominent,  brought  a 
memorable  function  to  an  end. 
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I. 

GERMANY  accuses  Great  Britain  of  having  caused  the  War.  In  the  sense  in 
which  Germany  employs  it,  the  accusation  is,  of  course,  flagrantly  and  even 
absurdly  false.  Never  was  a  country  more  innocent  of  belligerent  designs 
than  Britain  in  1914  ;  more  unready  for  war,  more  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs, 
more  indifferent  to  the  continental  balance  of  power,  more  engrossed  in  domestic 
trivialities,  more  absorbed  in  the  sordid  squabbles  of  party  politics.  But 
in  another  sense,  quite  beyond  the  range  of  Teutonic  intelligence,  the  accusa- 
tion is  true.  For  the  fool  is  ever  the  effective  accomplice  of  the  knave.  The 
neglectful  householder  who  inadequately  protects  his  treasures  is  to  no  small 
degree  responsible  for  the  depredations  of  the  burglar,  for  he  places  an  almost 
irresistible  temptation  before  his  eyes.  On  this  principle  Great  Britain,  when 
she  displayed  before  the  predatory  gaze  of  Germany  the  wealth  and  the  re- 
sources of  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  yet  failed  to  organise  any  sort  of 
federal  government  for  herself  and  her  dominions,  failed  to  devise  any  scheme  for 
the  joint  consideration  of  international  affairs,  and,  above  all,  failed  to  establish 
any  system  of  co-operative  Imperial  defence,  simply  invited  the  avowedly 
non-moral  superman  among  nations — whose  whole  history  is  a  record  of  suc- 
cessful violence  and  fraud — to  come  and  spoil  her.  So  obvious  is  this  truth 
now — so  glaringly  ridiculous  was  it  to  leave  the  unity  of  the  Empire  incomplete, 
the  administration  of  the  Empire  an  unco-ordinated  chaos,  the  policy  of  the 
Empire  under  the  control  of  only  one  of  its  constituent  parts,  the  protection 
of  the  Empire  in  the  hands  of  an  insular  navy  and  the  microscopic  army  of 
the  British  Isles  — that  one  asks  in  amazement  what  is  the  explanation  of  the 
anomaly.  How  is  it  that  an  Empire  which,  if  effectively  federated,  rationally 
administered,  and  provided  with  military  forces  proportionate  to  its  magni- 
tude and  its  resources,  could  (particularly  in  conjunction  with  its  allies  of 
the  Entente  and  the  United  States  of  America)  have  imposed  its  profound 
will-to-peace  upon  the  world — how  is  it  that  this  Empire  was  found  wanting 
in  the  day  of  its  visitation,  how  is  it  that  it  had  neglected  the  indispensable 
guarantees  of  security  and  tranquillity,  and  how  is  it  that  it  became  involved 
against  its  will  in  the  present  gigantic  conflagration  ?  Further,  how  is  it 
that,  in  spite  of  all,  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies,  who  at  first  sight  seemed 
to  have  so  little  concern  in  the  purely  European  issues  which  precipitated 
the  War,  rallied  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  and  with  so  striking  a  spontaneity 
and  unanimity,  to  the  side  of  the  Mother  Country  ?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  history,  and  especially  in  the  history 
of  the  British  and  German  empires.  In  this  paper  I  propose  briefly  to 
indicate  them. 

II. 

The  present  British  Empire  is  not  the  first  but  the  second  of  which  the 
British  Crown  has  successively  become  possessed.     The  first  Empire  broke 
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up  and  was  dispersed  as  the  result  of  the  world-wide  conflict  known  as  the 
War  of  American  Independence — one  of  the  most  unnecessary  struggles  into 
which  incompetent  statesmanship  ever  plunged  this  country,  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  both  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
indeed  of  humanity  at  large.  It  is  true  that  many  fragments  of  the  first  British 
Empire  survived  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  second  ;  but  they  survived  in  so 
changed  an  environment  of  political  conditions  and  ideas  that  they  had  to 
be  reincorporated  and  in  a  sense  reacquired.  The  first  Empire  was  built  up 
under  the  so-called  old  Colonial  system,  according  to  the  mercantile  prin- 
ciples of  which  dependencies  were  sought  after,  secured  and  valued  as  estates 
to  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mother  Country.  Such  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants as  they  might  possess  were  regarded  as  disinherited  "  natives  ",  devoid 
of  rights,  while  the  colonists  were  merely  "  planters  "  devoted  to  the  obedient 
service  of  the  Company  which  sent  them  forth.  Experience  showed  that 
empires  founded  on  these  mercantile  principles  were  but  ephemeral  posses- 
sions, fleeting  and  doubtful  benefits,  transient  and  embarrassing  phantoms. 
One  by  one  the  colonial  dominions  of  Dutch,  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Britons,  broke  away  from  their  allegiance  and  sought  fortunes  of  their  own. 
The  generalisation  of  Turgot  seemed  justified — that  colonies  are  like  fruits 
which  when  ripe  inevitably  fall  off  from  the  parent  trees.  Nowhere  was  this 
view  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  general  mind  than  in  Britain.  The 
revolt  of  the  American  Colonies  seemed  to  be  an  unsurpassable  example  of 
ingratitude  and  unreason.  So  recently  as  the  Seven  Years  War  (1756-63) 
the  Mother  Country  had  spent  some  £60,000,000  and  had  sacrificed  count- 
less valuable  lives  in  order  to  save  the  colonists  from  subjugation  by  the  French. 
Less  than  twenty  years  later,  in  alliance  with  these  same  French,  they  threw 
off  their  allegiance  and  repudiated  their  obligation.  Great  Britain  added 
another  £100,000,000  to  her  national  debt  in  her  efforts  to  prevent  the  great 
disruption.  The  course  of  the  lamentable  struggle — especially  the  fatal  year 
H80 — brought  her  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  even  the  humiliating  peace 
of  1783  left  her  to  face,  on  the  part  of  her  revolted  and  emancipated  daughters; 
an  enduring  heritage  of  antagonism  and  hate.  No  wonder  that  for  nearly 
a  century  after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — roughly  from  1783  to  1883— *the 
attitude  of  British  politicians  was  "  Heaven  deliver  us  from  the  perils  of  Over- 
seas Dominions  !  "  They  found  them  financially  unprofitable.  They  were  con- 
stantly liable  in  respect  of  them  to  drift  into  foreign  complications,  they  believed 
that  sooner  or  later,  just  when  it  should  happen  to  suit  their  own  convenience, 
they  would  break  away  into  independence.  Evidences  of  this  antipathy  to 
colonial  expansion  are  numerous  and  are  well  known  to  all  students  of  Imperial 
history.  "  We  shall  be  ruined  by  our  foreign  possessions,"  said  Cobden. 
"  These  wretched  colonies  will  all  be  independent  in  a  few  years  and  are  a 
millstone  round  our  necks,"  exclaimed  Disraeli  in  1852.  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  condemned  Overseas  Dominions  as  "  useless  and  dangerous ".  A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  advised  our  retirement  from  the  West 
Indies.  Lord  Thring  actually  drafted  a  general  bill  to  facilitate  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Empire.  Finally,  Lord  Blatchford,  who  had  been  permanent 
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Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  1859-1871,  uttered  so  late  as  1885  words 
which  though  often  quoted  are  too  significant  to  be  omitted  here  :  "I  had 
always  believed — and  the  belief  has  so  confirmed  and  consolidated  itself  that 
I  can  hardly  realise  the  possibility  of  anyone  thinking  the  contrary — that 
the  destiny  of  our  Colonies  is  independence,  and  that  in  this  point  of  view 
the  function  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  to  secure  that  our  connection  while  it 
lasts  shall  be  as  profitable  to  both  parties,  and  our  separation  when  it  comes 
as  amicable  as  possible."  In  an  atmosphere  dominated  by  such  ideas  British 
colonial  policy  was  naturally  one  of  indifference  and  neglect  ;  it  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  interim  expedient.  In  prospect  of  the  inevitable  disruption,  the 
Dominions  were  allowed  to  develop  in  their  own  ways,  to  establish  responsible 
governments,  to  form  intercolonial  federations,  nay  even  to  set  up  tariff  walls 
against  the  Mother  Country,  to  enact  immigration  laws  that  excluded  from 
their  territories  fellow-subjects  of  the  Empire,  and  to  begin  to  build  baby  navies 
of  their  own. 

III. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  a  change  gradually 
passed  over  the  scene.  The  era  of  indifference  and  neglect  gave  way  to  a 
period  of  eager  interest  and  diligent  cultivation.  The  cause  of  .the  great 
transformation  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  new  world  had  come  into  existence. 
Scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention,  steam  transport  and  electrical 
communication,  had  annihilated  distance,  brought  the  remote  regions  of  the 
Empire  into  touch  with  one  another,  and  had  rendered  isolation  unnecessary 
and,  indeed,  impossible.  Isolation,  moreover,  had  become  perilous  both  for 
Dominions  and  Mother  Country.  The  entry  of  Japan  into  world-politics  had 
raised  Pacific  problems  with  which  neither  Australia  nor  Canada  could 
hope  to  deal  apart  from  Great  Britain.  The  eastward  expansion  of  Eussia 
towards  the  frontiers  of  India  and  China  had  caused  serious  Asiatic  questions 
to  emerge.  Above  all,  the  unification  of  Germany,  the  founding  of  the  Deutsche 
Kolonial-Gesellschaft  (1884)  and  the  startling  appearance  of  the  new  Teutonic 
Empire  as  a  power  with  a  passion  for  overseas  dominion,  and  with  an  evident 
determination  to  mop  up  everything  not  yet  absorbed  by  Europe  in  Africa 
and  Oceania,  had  roused  apprehension  in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Finally,  the  immense  development  of  the  United  States,  the  increase  of  its 
population  (from  five  millions  to  eighty  millions  in  less  than  a  century),  the 
exploitation  of  its  resources,  the  expansion  of  its  protected  commerce,  empha- 
sised the  fact  that  the  day  of  small  insulated  national  states  had  passed,  and 
that  the  day  of  Imperial  Federation  had  dawned.  Hence  British  statesmen — 
prominent  among  whom  were  Lord  Carnarvon,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Eosebery — ceased  to  regard  with  complacency  the 
"  imminent  and  inevitable  "  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  and  began  to  seek 
diligently  for  means  to  prevent  what  they  could  only  consider  a  deplorable 
and  unnecessary  catastrophe.  Their  aspirations  and  efforts  met  with  a  ready 
response  in  the  Dominions.  The  Imperial  Federation  League  was  formed, 
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and  for  ten  years  (1884-1893)  it  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  how  to  find  some 
means  by  which  real  unity  of  administration  could  be  given  to  the  many  and 
various  elements  of  the  so-called  "  British  Empire  ".  It  failed  ;  partly  be- 
cause of  the  genuine  difficulties  of  the  problem,  due  to  distance,  diversity, 
divergence  of  interests,  complicated  by  intercolonial  conflicts  relating  to 
tariffs  and  immigration  laws  :  partly  because  it  prematurely  committed  itself 
to  a  false  and  impossible  solution  of  the  problem,  viz.  the  establishment  of 
a  unitary  Empire  in  which  the  Dominions  and  dependencies  should  send  re- 
presentatives to  be  outvoted  and  submerged  in  the  existing  over-burdened 
and  effete  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  though  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  was  dissolved  and  its  specific  proposals  were  abandoned, 
the  policy  of  consolidation  did  not  cease  to  operate.  Circumstances,  indeed, 
did  not  allow  the  matter  to  drop  out  of  mind.  In  particular,  the  aggressive 
designs  of  Germany — her  seizures  in  Africa  and  Oceania,  her  threats  to  Egypt 
and  India,  her  penetration  of  China  and  South  America,  her  commercial  attacks 
and  her  maritime  challenge — compelled  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  ques- 
tion. Hence  the  existing  links,  constitutional  and  economic,  which  bound 
the  Mother  Country  to  the  Dominions  were  gradually  strengthened.  The 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  began  to  give  some  sort  of  unity 
to  the  legal  systems  of  the  Empire  ;  the  Imperial  Conferences,  instituted  as 
part  of  the  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  188  and  1897,  became  permanent  and 
increasingly  important  ;  a  new  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  first  appointed 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  began  to  survey  the  military  and  naval  problems  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  But,  through  some  fatal  timidity  or  over-caution,  the 
two  crucial  questions  of  the  situation  were  not  faced,  viz.  (1)  The  question 
of  foreign  policy — how  to  give  to  the  Dominions  an  equitable  share  in  the 
determination  of  the  international  relations  of  the  Empire  and  in  the  decision 
respecting  peace  and  war.  (2)  The  question  of  naval  and  military  forces — how 
to  secure  from  the  Dominions  an  equitable  contribution  towards  the  great 
and  growing  burden  of  Imperial  armaments.  The  failure  to  face  these  supreme 
issues  had  the  most  disastrous  results.  On  the  one  hand,  it  left  the  defences 
of  the  Empire  hopelessly  weak  on  their  military  side.  The  little  British  army, 
with  its  Indian  auxiliary — some  half-million  men  in  all — was  barely  enough 
to  police  the  vast  regions  lor  whose  peace  it  was  responsible  ;  it  was  totally 
and  absolutely  inadequate  for  any  sort  of  protection  against  external  foes. 
The  Dominions  had  no  responsibility  for  the  security  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
In  case  of  war,  they  might  or  might  not  volunteer  to  send  contingents  to  aid 
the  Mother  Country  in  her  task.  Even  if  they  should  elect  to  do  so,  there 
would  be  no  prearranged  plan,  no  joint  staff  work,  no  standardisation  of 
parts,  no  scheme  of  scientific  co-ordination.  Well  might  the  German,  arguing 
a  priori,  and  calculating  upon  a  short  war  and  speedy  victory,  regard  colonial 
contingents  as  a  negligible  factor  in  a  European  conflict.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  foreign  policy  was  outside  the  sphere  of  colonial  influence  left 
the  world — including  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain — in  doubt  as  to  what 
would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Dominions  and  India  in  case  of  a  continental  war. 

H 
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Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  speaking  for  Canada,  had  definitely  said  that  it  was  for 
the  Dominion  Parliament  to  decide  "  where  and  when  it  should  go  to  war  ". 
Similar  declarations  of  independence  in  respect  of  South  Africa  had  also 
been  made.  Hence  Germany  was  not  wholly  unjustified  in  hoping  that  in  a 
struggle  stirred  up  by  a  Balkan  embroglio,  some,  if  not  all  of  the  Dominions 
would  remain  neutral.  In  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  she  had 
spent  much  money  and  energy  on  enquiry  and  intrigue.  She  confidently 
expected  that  the  outbreak  of  European  war,  and  the  recall  of  the  British 
garrisons,  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  certain  that  German  miscalculations  respecting  the  attitude 
and  behaviour  of  British  Overseas  Dominions  and  dependencies — miscalcula- 
tions which  would  have  been  impossible  if  only  the  two  crucial  problems  of 
Imperial  Federation  had  been  bravely  confronted  and  solved — were  among 
the  prime  determining  factors  of  the  German  will-to-war  in  1914.  Such  is 
the  penalty  of  procrastination,  pusillanimity,  postponement  of  decision ! 

IV. 

The  outbreak  of  the  German  War  in  1914  found  the  British  Empire  in  a 
chaos  of  military  and  political  unreadiness.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  plan 
to  narrate  the  tragic  sequel — the  sanguinary  losses  of  the  heroic  but  ridiculously 
insufficient  expeditionary  force,  the  extravagances  and  anomalies  of  frantic 
extemporisations,  accompanied  by  the  German  conquests  of  Belgium  and 
North -Eastern  France.  All  I  am  concerned  to  do  now  is,  first,  to  point  out 
and  explain  the  magnitude  of  the  German  miscalculation  respecting  the  attitude 
of  the  Dominions  and  dependencies  towards  the  War  ;  and,  secondly,  to  draw 
the  moral  of  the  present  tragedy,  so  that  we  may  avoid  a  still  more  disastrous 
calamity  in  the  future.  The  German  expectations  of  pronouncements  of  neu- 
trality and  proclamations  of  revolt  throughout  the  British  Empire  were  rudely 
disappointed.  With  singular  and  inspiring  unanimity  almost  all  the  members 
of  the  great  confederation  of  nations,  kindreds,  peoples,  and  tongues  who 
live  beneath  the  British  flag  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  Mother  Country  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  had  been  wantonly  forced  upon  her  and  her  allies. 
It  is  true  that  the  overseas  subjects  of  the  King  had  little  knowledge  of,  or 
interest  in,  the  minutiae  of  Balkan  politics  which  the  Germanic  powers,  with 
subtle  craft,  had  made  the  casus  belli.  Perhaps  even  the  fates  of  Belgium 
and  Poland  did  not  concern  them  greatly.  But  they  recognised  with  intuitive 
certainty  that  their  own  destinies,  the  future  of  freedom,  the  development 
of  democratic  self-government,  the  maintenance  of  independence,  the  possi- 
bility of  progress  along  lines  of  their  own  choosing — that  all  depended  upon 
the  defeat  of  the  German  conspiracy.  For  Germany,  as  an  imperial  and 
colonising  power,  is  still  in  the  primitive  mercantile  stage  of  development. 
She  is  where  Britain  and  France  were  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  She  is  a  parvenu,  painfully  new  to  the  business  of  the  management 
of  an  empire,  To  her,  colonies  are  still  primarily  markets  to  be  monopolised 
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for  her  own  exclusive  benefit ;  to  her,  native  peoples  are  rightless  intruders  to  be 
expelled  or  subjugated  according  as  German  convenience  dictates  ;  everywhere 
German  administration,  German  language,  German  kultur  is  to  be  made  to 
prevail ;  local  autonomy  is  to  be  ruthlessly  stamped  out.  The  lessons  of  German 
oppression  and  misgovernment  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Posen — in  South- West  Africa,  Togoland,  and  the  Cameroons — were  too  patently 
displayed  to  be  mistaken.  Better  annihilation  than  absorption  into  the  bar- 
baric anachronism  of  the  Germanic  imperial  system  !  Hence,  from  far  and 
near — from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  India  ; 
from  a  hundred  scattered  islands  and  remote  protectorates,  and  even  from 
neutral  states  where  no  sort  of  legal  obligation  compelled  them,  men  of  British 
race  and  allegiance  streamed  to  the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  Splendid  has 
been  their  devotion,  great  their  sacrifice.  How  can  we  make  sure  that  they 
have  not  served  and  died  in  vain  ? 

First  and  foremost,  we  can  see  to  it  that  no  compromise  peace  is  made  with 
the  enemy,  that,  no  matter  how  long  or  painful  the  conflict,  Germany  is 
thoroughly  beaten,  forced  to  surrender  her  conquests,  driven  to  acknowledge 
that  for  once  aggressive  militarism  has  not  paid.  Only  so  is  there  any  guarantee 
that  a  new  and  still  more  deadly  struggle  for  world-dominion  will  not  break 
out  a  few  years  hence.  Secondly,  we  can  see  to  it  that  the  problem  of  Im- 
perial Federation  is  at  last  courageously  faced,  and  in  the  new  atmosphere 
of  goodwill  engendered  by  co-operation  and  the  sharing  of  common  peril, 
happily  solved.  I  should  have  liked,  had  space  allowed,  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  unity  of  the  Empire  may  be 
effected.  But  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  this  article.  Hence 
it  must  suffice  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  best 
hope  of  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  solution  of  the  problem  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion is  to  be  found  along  the  lines  of  the  scheme  formulated  by  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis 
and  his  able  coadjutors  of  the  "  Bound  Table  ".  That  is  to  say,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  imperative  that  there  should  be  a  written  constitution  for  the  Empire, 
setting  up  (1)  a  new  Federal  Executive  to  control  foreign  affairs,  intercolonial 
relations,  Indian  administration,  the  army  and  the  u&vy,  together  with  the 
finance  involved  in  these  five  great  departments  ;  (2)  a  new  Federal  Parliament 
drawn  from  all  the  Dominions  and  dependencies,  to  which  the  Federal  Executive 
would  be  responsible.  If  some  such  federal  unification  could  be  effected  as 
the  result  of  the  War,  then  indeed  we  could  feel  that  our  blood  and  our  treasure 
would  not  have  been  expended  fruitlessly.  For  a  federated  British  Empire 
would  be  the  surest  guarantee  the  world  has  ever  known  for  the  maintenance 
of  justice,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  prevention  of  war. 

F.  J.  C.  HEABNSHAW, 
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V.  THE  ABYSSINIAN,  MOROCCAN,  AND  NORTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS. 

THE  Trans-Sahara  railway  is  in  the  realm  of  undertakings  to  be  achieved  in  the 
future.  The  great  railway  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  capital  of  Abyssinia  is  one 
of  the  accomplished  results  of  French  colonial  enterprise  and  in  the  not  distant 
future  will  directly  affect  the  interests  of  Aden,  which  hitherto  has  been  the 
chief  distributing  centre  of  the  Abyssinian  trade.  The  principal  commercial 
houses  in  Aden,  through  which  have  passed  the  supplies  of  coffee,  hides,  and 
skins  that  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  total  Abyssinian  exports,  are  not 
unlikely  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  opening  of  the  railway  and  the  consolidation  of 
French  interests  in  the  French  port  of  Jibuti,  situated  in  the  small  French  colony 
established  on  the  African  coast  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

With  the  collapse  of  Italian  colonial  enterprise  after  the  disastrous  Abys- 
sinian expedition  of  1896,  when  Italy  was  forced  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  that  country,  the  French  stepped  into  the  breach  and  established  their 
colonial  administration  at  Jibuti.  In  the  following  year  work  was  begun  on 
the  railway  which  was  intended  to  act  as  a  link  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
French  territories  in  the  Sudan.  This  was  before  the  dramatic  meeting  of 
Kitchener  and  Marchand  at  Fashoda  (Kodok),  on  the  direct  route  of  such  a 
railway,  had  put  a  stop  to  French  colonial  expansion  in  that  direction.  For 
some  years  the  enterprise  languished  for  want  of  funds,  whilst  the  subsequent 
employment  of  British  capital  to  rescue  the  original  French  company  out  of  its 
difficulties  did  not  improve  the  position  from  the  political  point  of  view.  By 
the  year  1902,  however,  the  railway  was  completed  as  far  as  Dire  Dawa,  a  dis- 
tance of  187  miles.  Seven  years  later  a  new  company  was  formed  and  the  line 
has  since  been  constructed  as  far  as  the  Abyssinian  capital  at  Addis  Abeba, 
which  was  reached  on  May  21,  1915. 

This  railway,  important  from  the  political,  strategic,  and  commercial  points 
of  view,  will  eventually  be  continued  to  Gambela,  a  town  on  the  river  Baro 
leased  to  the  Sudan  Government,  and,  should  the  consent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment be  secured,  to  the  important  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan.  The  length  of  line  at  present  constructed  is  490  miles,  and  the  total 
cost  represents  a  capital  outlay  of  about  £4,000,000.  In  this  connexion  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  Italian  Government  also  contemplate  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  from  Itala,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Italian  Somaliland,  to  Addis 
Abeba.  The  success  of  the  French  Abyssinian  railway  is  assured.  During  the 
year  1915,  when  only  382  miles  were  open  for  traffic,  the  profits  exceeded  the 
expenses  by  no  less  than  1,700,000  francs. 

At  present  the  port  of  Jibuti,  which  is  in  reality  an  open  roadstead,  lacks 
the  facilities  for  dealing  with  the  increasing  Abyssinian  traffic.  The  French 
Chamber,  however,  voted  a  sum  of  5,000,000  francs  at  the  beginning  of  1916 
for  the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  a  quay,  and  a  dock,  and  before  long 
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Jibuti  will  become  an  important  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  Abyssinian 
regions. 

With  respect  to  Morocco,  where  in  the  near  future  most  important  railway 
developments  may  be  expected,  the  French  have  been  extremely  active  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  War.  In  some  respects  they  have  been  hampered  by  the 
political  situation  created  by  the  Franco-German  Agreement  of  1911,  under 
which  it  was  arranged  that  the  railway  from  Tangiers  to  Fez  should  be  the  first 
commercial  line  to  be  constructed.  But  the  difficulties  created  by  this  under- 
taking were  in  part  overcome  by  the  construction  of  light  military  railways 
connecting  the  port  of  Casablanca  and  Seltat  in  the  one  direction  and  Casa- 
blanca and  Eabat,  Kenitra,  and  Mequinez  in  the  other,  whilst  a  similar  line  has 
been  constructed  between  the  port  of  Larache  and  the  city  of  Alcazar-Kebir 
in  the  Spanish  zone.  With  regard  to  the  port  of  Casablanca,  where  extensive 
harbour  works  were  begun  in  the  year  1913,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  harbour 
will  be  ready  in  about  five  years.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  important  works 
is  stated  to  be  £2,000,000. 

So  far  as  Tangiers  is  concerned  the  situation  is  governed  by  the  fact  that  the 
port  is  internationalised  territory.  The  International  Society  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Tangiers  has  considered  plans  for  the  construction  of  docks  for  general 
maritime  commerce,  with  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  sufficient  to  offer 
adequate  facilities  for  the  large  steamers  which  have  already  made  Tangiers  a 
port  of  call.  With  the  completion  of  this  harbour  Tangiers  will,  undoubtedly, 
become  an  important  exporting  centre  and  will  tend  more  and  more  to  replace 
Gibraltar  as  a  port  of  call  for  bunkering  purposes.  The  railway  that  is  to  con- 
nect Tangiers  with  Fez,  the  northern  capital  of  Morocco,  will  be  constructed 
by  a  Franco-Spanish  company.  Its  total  cost  is  estimated  at  £1,340,000,  or 
an  average  of  £13,000  per  mile,  and  it  will  eventually  be  extended  to  Taza  in 
order  to  give  through  communication  with  the  railways  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 
During  1914  the  military  railway  from  Casablanca  and  Babat  to  Mequinez 
was  continued,  to  Fez,  which  was  reached  on  February  5,  1915,  the  French 
authorities  subsequently  granting  permission  for  these  military  railways  to 
be  used  for  commercial  purposes  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

In  the  adjoining  territories  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia  a  network  of  railways 
joining  the  principal  ports,  Oran,  Algiers,  Philippeville,  Bona,  Bizerta,  Tunis, 
Susa,  and  Sfax,  and  others  running  far  into  the  interior  to  the  confines  of  the 
Sahara,  have  been  constructed. 

Kailway  enterprise  in  these  two  countries  is  too  complicated  to  be  dealt 
with  in  these  articles  ;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  recent  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Tunis  to  Gabes  puts  that  important  oasis  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  capital,  and  renders  railway  communication  with  Tripoli,  the 
capital  of  the  Italian  colony  of  Libia,  a  probability  of  the  near  future.  Although 
this  railway  passes  through  desert  country  and  will,  therefore,  convey  little 
traffic,  it  will  nevertheless  be  of  strategic  value.  In  all  about  1,143  miles  of 
railways  were  in  operation  in  Tunisia  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  and  about 
2,200  miles  in  Algeria.  One  of  these  lines  from  Oran  to  Colomb-Bechar  on 
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the  southern  border  of  Morocco,  a  distance  of  465  miles,  is  regarded  as  a  possible 
feeder  of  the  Trans-Saharan  railway. 

Although  proposals  were  made  some  years  ago  for  the  construction  of  a 
great  Italian  line  from  Tripoli  to  the  Sahara,  little  progress  has  been  made  with 
railway  communication  in  the  neighbouring  Italian  colony  of  Libia  owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  that  country.  Extensive  harbour  works  were  undertaken 
at  the  city  of  Tripoli  in  1912,  and  by  the  middle  of  last  year  this  once  exposed 
and  treacherous  harbour  possessed  a  protecting  mole  of  4,035  feet  in  length. 
Italian  enterprise  in  this  respect  is  greatly  to  be  commended,  particularly 
as  at  the  same  time  the  railway  line  from  Tripoli  towards  the  interior  has  been 
proceeded  with  in  sections,  so  that  communication  now  exists  beyond  Azezia, 
in  the  direction  of  Garian,  a  mountain  town  74  miles  south  of  Tripoli, 
and  will  eventually  be  continued  through  the  province  of  Fezzan,  500  miles 
into  the  interior.  Fezzan  itself  was  occupied  by  Italian  troops  at  the  end  of 
1913.  Extensive  surveys  have  also  been  made  along  the  coasts,  from  Bengazi 
into  the  interior,  and  also  along  the  route  of  the  projected  railway  to  Sollum, 
the  most  westerly  port  of  Egypt,  to  which  point  railway  construction  is 
proceeding  from  Alexandria. 

VI.  THE  CONGO  RAILWAYS. 

Before  concluding  the  section  dealing  with  French  railways  some  attention 
must  be  given  to  railway  proposals  in  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Here,  however, 
everything  depends  upon  the  settlement  after  the  War,  as  it  will  be  remembered 
that  this  portion  of  French  territory  was  deprived  of  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  under  the  Franco- German  agreement  of  1911.  Doubtless 
this  area  will  be  allotted  to  France,  as  well  as  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring 
German  colony  of  Kamerun  conquered  by  combined  French  and  British  forces. 
This  portion  of  French  Africa  has  suffered  greatly  in  the  past  from  inadequate 
means  of  communication.  Although  the  Gabun  Colony  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  French  possessions  in  West  Africa,  it  is  also  one  of  the  least  developed,  and 
until  recently  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  developing 
the  interior  avenues  of  communication.  The  only  railway  in  operation  is  a 
narrow  gauge  line  from  Brazzaville  to  Mindpuli,  of  about  115  miles  in 
length.  For  railway  communication  with  the  coast  Brazzaville,  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  Governor- General,  is  dependent  on  the  line  from  Leopold- 
ville,  in  Belgian  Congo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  Matadi.  In  1918, 
however,  definite  plans  were  formulated  for  a  railway  from  Pointe  Noire,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Loango,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  Brazzaville  (370  miles),  to  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  £3,580,000,  which  will  open  direct  communication  with 
the  capital,  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  interior  colonies  of  the  Middle  Congo 
and  the  Ubangi-Chari-Chad.  This  railway  will  run  through  the  rich  forests  of 
Southern  Gabun,  passing  the  towns  of  Loudima  and  Madingou,  and  the  cost  of 
the  first  section  will  be  heavy  on  account  of  the  rough  and  mountainous  nature 
of  this  region.  A  second  railway  is  proposed  from  Njole,  the  farthest  navigable 
point  on  the  river  Ogooue,  to  Kandjama  on  the  Iroado  river  (190  miles),  to  be 
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constructed  at  a  cost  of  £1,730,000.    A  third  railway,  220  miles  in  length,  to 
connect  Bangui  on  the  Ubangi  river  with  Fort  Crampel,  from  which  place 


navigation  for  light  river  craft  is  possible  as  far  as  Lake  Chad,  is  also  under 
consideration. 

The  question  of  railway  communication  within  the  neighbouring  Belgian 
territory  of  the  Congo  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  Africa  and 
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must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  railway  development  in  Angola  and  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  scheme.  The  completion  of  the  latter  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  rearrangement  of  German  territory  at  the  conclusion  of  the  War ;  but 
it  should  here  be  mentioned  that  a  direct  through  route  from  Cape  Town 
to  Cairo  by  means  of  rail  and  water  is  capable  of  swift  realisation  without 
reference  to  possible  routes  through  German  territory  or  by  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Within  the  last  decade  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  these 
districts,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  realisation  that  the  Katanga  regions 
are  the  hub  of  the  Dark  Continent  and  the  centre  of  its  future  commercial  and 
economic  life.  Not  only  do  they  contain  great  stores  of  mineral  riches,  but  lying 
as  they  do  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,midway  between  the  eastern  and  western 
littorals,  they  are  the  meeting-place  of  the  great  railway  routes  of  the  future. 
In  the  Katanga  Province  and  its  neighbourhood  the  railways  advancing  from 
the  Portuguese  western  coasts,  from  the  East  African  coasts,  and  from  South 
Africa  will  meet  and  cross  one  another.  The  Congo  railways  in  conjunction 
with  the  navigable  rivers  form  a  wonderful  system  of  interior  communication 
by  which  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  by  steam  (with  the  exception  of  one  small 
section)  from  Cape  Town  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 

The  southern  part  of  the  system  from  Cape  Town  northwards  is  in  operation 
for  through  trains  as  far  as  Kambove,  a  distance  of  2,399  miles,  whilst  con- 
struction has  been  carried  forward  as  far  as  Tshilongo,  65  miles  from  Kambove, 
leaving  about  155  miles  to  be  built  to  Bukama,  where  the  navigable  part  of 
the  Congo  river  is  reached.  Between  that  point  and  Stanleyville,  a  distance 
of  600  miles,  a  good  service  of  steamers  is  operated  -by  the  Chemins  de  Fer  des 
Grands  Lacs  ;  two  short  sections  between  Kongolo  and  Kindu  (217  miles)  and 
Ponthierville  and  Stanleyville  (78  miles),  where  there  are^  rapids,  being  served 
by  railways. 

From  Stanleyville,  river  communication  exists  with  Leopoldville,  a  distance 
of  about  1,000  miles,  which  can  be  used  by  steamers  of  500  tons,  whence  there 
is  communication  to  Matadi  (247  miles)  by  a  railway  completed  in  the  year  1898. 
As  far  as  Matadi  the  Congo  is  navigable  for  ocean  steamers.  The  total  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  Cape  Town  by  this  route  is  therefore  about 
4,846  miles. 

The  route  through  the  Belgian  Congo  to  Cairo  will  be  by  means  of  a  railway 
to  be  constructed  from  Stanleyville  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Mahagi, 
for  which  a  survey  has  already  been  made.  The  latter  station,  situated  on 
Lake  Albert,  about  548  miles  by  this  route  from  Stanleyville,  is  served  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Uganda  Government,  plying  northward  on  the  Nile,  which  is 
practically  navigable  from  Lake  Albert  to  the  railhead  south  of  Khartum.  Only 
one  section  of  the  river,  between  Dufile  and  Eejaf,  presents  any  difficulties  to 
navigation.  Recent  reports,  however,  seem  to  suggest  that  this  portion  of  the 
Nile  can  be  rendered  navigable  by  the  construction  of  a  lock  at  Dufile,  so  that 
the  railway  that  was  previously  regarded  as  essential  between  these  two  points 
need  not  necessarily  be  constructed. 

With  respect  to  these  great  interior  routes  one  other  point  should  be  empha- 
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sised.  The  completion  of  a  short  railway  from  Kabalo  on  the  river  Lualaba  to 
Albert ville  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  a  distance  of  166  miles,  has  supplied  the  last 
link  in  direct  water  and  rail  communication  across  the  continent  from  west 
to  east  by  means  of  the  Congo  and  Tanganyika  railways.  The  total  distance 
of  this  route  across  Africa  is  8,046  miles,  and  the  trans-continental  trip  could 
easily  be  made,  with  good  connexions,  in  forty  days. 

EVANS  LEWIN. 

(To  be  continued,) 


A    FORGOTTEN    WEST  INDIAN    ISLAND. 

MANY  are  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  which — since  the  days  when  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  were  looked  upon  as  among  the  richest  posses- 
sions of  the  nations  owning  them — have  now  become  almost  unknown  even 
to  the  best  educated  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps  the  one  that 
has  faded  furthest  from  the  public  memory  is  Anegada,  the  name  of  which 
even  to  our  grandfathers  brought  thoughts  of  shipwreck  and  plundering, 
and  to  those  of  a  still  earlier  generation  suggested  the  headquarters  of 
buccaneers — those  freebooters  of  the  sea  who  scourged  so  terribly  the  merchant- 
men sailing  in  West  Indian  waters. 

St.  Thomas,  St.  John's,  Tortola,  and  Virgin  Gorda,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  the  most  picturesque  Virgin  Islands,  furthest  lying  of  all  West  Indian  Islands 
toward  the  West  Atlantic,  were  the  haunts  of  buccaneers  and  filibusters  for 
many  years  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  Anegada,  or  Drowned  Island, 
the  most  northern  of  the  Virgins,  was  the  oldest  and  longest  frequented  by 
these  ruthless  sea-rovers.  When  in  time,  after  two  naval  expeditions  sent  by 
the  English  Governor  of  Jamaica,  the  buccaneers  were  driven  off  Anegada, 
their  place  was  taken  by  settlers  who  derived  more  money  from  shipwrecks 
than  ever  they  obtained  by  growing  provision  crops  and  cotton,  or  by  rearing 
cattle,  which,  together  with  the  wood  of  the  turpentine  tree,  they  took  to 
St.  Thomas  and  other  ports  for  sale. 

To-day  Sable  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  Cape  Eace,  most 
southerly  point  of  Newfoundland,  have  evil  reputations  for  shipwreck.  But 
in  the  times  of  our  grandfathers,  when  St.  Thomas  was  the  busiest  port  in 
all  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  had  a  great  trade  there,  Anegada 
claimed  more  wrecks  in  two  years  than  Sable  Island  and  Cape  Eace  now 
can  in  thirty-six  months.  For  in  no  part  of  the  western  seas  are  there  such 
dangerous  tides  and  swift  currents  as  around  Drowned  Island,  which  sailing 
vessels,  in  particular  those  from  the  States  and  from  Spain,  used  to  sight  on 
their  way  to  St.  Thomas  and  the  further  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  In  two 
years  alone  sixty-three  vessels  were  wrecked  off  Anegada,  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  great  Horse-Shoe  Eeef,  about  eleven  miles  long,  and  many  other 
winding  coral  reefs.  The  huts  and  cabins  of  the  Anegadans  are  built  out  of 
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the  wreckage.     On  a  sunny  day  the  ribs  of  many  a  vessel  can  be  seen  through 
the  water  against  the  white  colour  of  the  sea-bottom. 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  laziness  of  the  settlers  is  only  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  cry  "  A  vessel  on  the  reef ".  Then  all  is  activity.  Scarcely 
is  the  rare  news  announced  than  every  one  is  running  about,  intent  on  getting 
away  his  boat,  or  jumping  into  some  other  craft  on  the  point  of  being  pushed 
off  into  the  water.  Row-boats  and  sailing-craft,  skiffs,  everything  which 
can  float,  are  hurried  away,  and  men  who  have  been  too  tired  to  hoe  their 
plots  of  vegetables,  or  to  fish,  or  cut  firewood,  are  now  pulling  at  the  oars  and 
doing  their  utmost  to  be  first  on  board  the  wreck.  Once  they  jump  aboard 
there  is  much  plundering  and  carrying  away  of  things,  even  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  their  forefathers,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  murder  the  crew  and  gave  no 
assistance  to  the  drowning.  To-day,  however,  though  the  British  Commissioner 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  who  lives  at  Eoadtown,  Tortola,  an 
historic  but  forgotten  British  West  Indian  port,  may  be  slow — for  news  does 
not  travel  fast  there — he  exacts  stern  punishment  in  time  for  any  such  doings ; 
though,  after  the  booty  is  taken  ashore,  it  disappears  most  mysteriously. 

One  can  understand  why  the  buccaneers  clung  so  long  to  Anegada,  leaving 
their  history  behind  them  in  Bone  Bay,  Soldiers'  Point,  Windlass  Bight, 
and  other  spots  on  the  island,  not  to  mention  the  traditions  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  valuable  booty — gold  doubloons  and  ingots  of  precious  metal, 
and  other  riflings — hidden  by  them  in  various  parts.  At  certain  times 
Drowned  Island  becomes  lost,  except  to  those  who  are  very  closely  familiar 
with  the  approach  to  the  long,  winding,  narrow  passages  through  the  far- 
spreading  reefs.  Anegada  lies  so  low  that  sometimes  in  the  heavy  gales 
the  seas  break  across  it,  save  at  the  highest  part,  sixty  feet  above  the  water. 
Over  the  island  and  the  nearer  Virgins  there  suddenly  comes  a  thick  fog, 
hiding  everything  twenty  feet  away. 

The  island  is  of  coral,  and  fresh  water  is  found  in  abundance  on  almost 
every  part,  even  very  near  the  sea  ;  though  apparently  the  buccaneers,  like 
the  present  inhabitants,  made  use  of  the  very  remarkable  water-holes,  named 
the  "  Wells,"  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  near  Loblolly  Bay.  There 
is  nothing  stranger  in  the  West  Indies.  The  mouth  of  these  holes  is  usually 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  they  go  down  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel 
to  immense  depths.  The  water  in  them,  though  it  ebbs  and  flows  with  the 
sea,  is  always  fresh,  and  much  cooler  than  the  sea.  Sometimes,  even  in  the 
calmest  weather,  it  gushes  out  of  them  forty  and  fifty  feet  up  in  the  air, 
like  so  many  geysers.  The  folk  make  much  use  of  the  fresh  water  for  their 
crops  of  yam,  cassava,  sweet  potato,  and  other  vegetables,  which  grow  like 
magic  hard  by  the  wells,  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  by  the  rocky 
hillocks  of  the  easterly  shore. 

Most  of  this  seldom  visited  island  is  very  flat,  with  sometimes  a  tur- 
pentine or  loblolly  tree  overlooking  the  brushwood,  in  which  the  poisonous 
manchineel  and  cactus  are  plentiful.  On  the  south-east  side  the  ground  rises 
from  north  to  south,  to  about  sixty  feet.  Here,  among  the  samphire,  grass, 
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and  cactus,  is  the  lookout  of  the  island,  centuries  old ;  and  here  is  the  only 
place  where  the  visitor  is  untroubled  by  the  mosquitoes  and,  worse  yet,  the 
"gallon  nipper",  a  bigger  and  more  venomous  gnat. 

To-day  the  Anegadan  leads  an  easy  life,  with  seldom  a  newspaper  or  post 
to  trouble  him  for  weeks,  unless  a  fishing-boat  from  Virgin  Gorda,  twelve 
miles  to  the  southward,  visits  the  island.  His  stunted  cattle  feed  on  the  flats, 
and  food  and  vegetables  are  very  plentiful,  with  crabs,  and  shell-fish  of  all 
kinds,  and  fish  in  abundance,  while  the  turtle  lays  eggs  for  him  in  most  of  the 
sandy  bays.  Yet  as  he  moves  through  the  brushwood,  and  cuts  reeds  on  the 
sandy  hillocks  at  the  north  end  of  his  ten-mile  island,  he  has  to  be  careful 
of  the  poisonous  gally-wasp  and  many  kinds  of  snakes.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  many  birds  is  the  flamingo,  which  resorts  in  thousands  to 
the  ponds  of  Anegada  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  Orinoco  overflows 
its  shores  and  prevents  the  bird  from  getting  food. 

The  Caribs,  who  before  the  time  of  Columbus  came  to  Anegada  to  get 
great  quantities  of  conches,  as  the  piles  of  these  shells  at  the  east  end  of 
the  island  still  show,  have  all  passed  away  from  the  Virgins.  Though 
according  to  the  Spanish  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Carib  nation 
then  extended  over  eighteen  or  nineteen  degrees  of  latitude,  from  east  of 
Puerto  Eico  to  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon,  already,  it  appears,  by  1596,  as 
mentioned  in  Hakluyt,  this  gallant  race  had  left  the  Virgins,  and  only  their 
sculptured  rocks  in  the  island  of  St.  John  tell  of  them  to-day. 

The  buccaneers  are  almost  forgotten,  too,  on  Anegada,  save  for  the  traditions 
of  their  cached  treasures.  Where  their  tents  and  reed-thatched  huts  stood, 
behind  the  palisade,  now  stands  the  settlement  of  Spanishtown,  with  its 
huddled  dwellings,  to  the  making  of  which  has  gone  the  timber  of  many 
a  brave  ship. 

To-day  the  half-castes  and  rnulattoes  of  Anegada  are  engaged  in  raising 
small  crops  and  vegetables,  and  occasionally  trading  with  St.  Thomas  or 
Eoadtown,  Tortola,  seat  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Virgin  Islands  ;  and  the 
privileges  of  law  and  order  and  the  rites  of  religion  are  secured  to  the 
Anegadans  by  itinerant  administration  from  Eoadtown. 

But,  though  race  succeeds  race,  and  generation  follows  generation,  still 
the  beautiful  flamingo,  with  its  scarlet  feathers  and  high  slender  body, 
comes  and  goes  to  Drowned  Island,  even  as  it  did  before  the  Carib  and  the 
buccaneer,  the  wrecker,  and  the  settler  had  ever  been. 

PATRICK  VADX. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Mr.  Schomburg  referred 
to  as  a  German  prospector  in  a  note  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  of  October  1916  was  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  in  question  a  naturalised  British  subject.  We  are  glad  to  receive 
thia  correction  and  regret  that  we  should  have  inadvertently  made  the  mistake. 
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r<f>  teal  TeOvrjwrt,  voov  Trope  Tlepcretyoveia 
oi'ft)  ireTrviHrdai,   rol  Se  ovaat  diacrova'Lv- 

IN  a  short  time  from  uow,f  there  will  be  placed  in  Westminster"' Abbey,  near  the  west 
door,  a  bust  of  the  late  Joseph  Chamberlain,  to  commemorate  the  life-work  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  British  statesmen.  It  is  fitting  that  in  the  Valhalla  of  the  British 
race,  the  sanctuary  of  our  storied  past,  such  a  memorial  should  without  further  delay 
be  made  visible.  His  body  lies  buried  in  the  place  which  he  chose,  in  the  Midland  city 
he  loved  so  well,  though  a  funeral  in  the  Abbey  was  offered  by  the  authorities  when 
he  passed  away  in  July  1914  ;  but  it  is  right  that  succeeding  generations  should  see 
his  lineaments  enshrined  hard  by  the  Colonial  Office  where  he  laboured,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  which  he  adorned.  Further  commemoration,  by  way  of  statue  or  build- 
ing, will  doubtless  come  later,  when  the  War  is  over  ;  but  meanwhile  the  payment  of 
this  necessary  instalment  of  the  debt  which  is  owed  to  him  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
good  patriots,  at  home  and  overseas. 

The  subject  of  my  lecture  to-night  is  "  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  I  knew  him,"  and 
though  desiring  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  personal  references,  you  will  expect 
that  I  should  explain  to  you  what  claim  I  have  to  say  that  I  knew  him.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  his  Private  Secretary  at  the  Colonial  Office,  when  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  June  1895.  I  had  previously  known  him  and 
his  family  for  several  years,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been  at  the  same  school 
and  college  as  his  eldest  son,  now  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  the  Coalition  Govern  - 
ment ;  and  when  he  was  taking  office,  being  an  ardent  supporter  of  Imperial  Federation, 
I  offered  my  services  to  him,  with  great  diffidence,  in  the  capacity  I  have  mentioned, 
and  they  were  accepted.  I  served  him  for  the  two  eventful  years  which  succeeded  his 
appointment,  and  in  1897  he  promoted  me  to  the  newly-created  post  of  Legal  Assistant 
at  the  Colonial  Office,  which  I  held  until  I  went  to  South  Africa,  early  in  1900,  to  join 
the  staff  of  Sir  Alfred  (now  Viscount)  Milner  at  Cape  Town.  From  that  time  our 
more  intimate  relations  necessarily  ceased,  but  I  saw  him  at  intervals  when  I  was  on 
leave,  and  also  when  he  made  his  historic  journey  through  South  Africa  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Boer  War.  The  last  time  that  I  met  him  in  health  and  strength  was  in 
1905,  when  (owing  to  illness)  I  spent  several  months  in  England.  He  was  then  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  Tariff  Keform  crusade,  for  which  he  left  the  Balfour  Cabinet  in  1903, 
and  one  would  have  prophesied  for  him  many  more  years  of  beneficenb  activity.  In 
1906  the  blow  fell  wliich  necessitated  his  withdrawal  from  public  life  ;  but  it  is  one  of 
my  happiest  memories  that  on  my  final  return  to  England  in  1908,  and  from  then  up 
to  a  date  very  near  to  that  of  his  death,  I  was  privileged  to  visit  him  occasionally  in 

*  A  lecture  delivered  to  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  March  6,  1916. 

f  The  bust  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  March  31,  1916,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
gathering  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  personal  and  political  friends,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  (Bishop 
Ryle)  conducting  the  simple  and  dignified  service,  which  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 
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his  enforced  seclusion,  and  to  enjoy  his  ripe,  and  sometimes  pungent,  comments  on 
the  engrossing  events  of  the  day.  This  short  summary  will  sufficiently  explain  our 
relations,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  were  not  merely  official,  but  of  the  friendliest 
description. 

Mr    Chamberlain  became  a  member  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government,  as  above 
stated,  in  June  1895,  and  his  choice  of  the  Colonial  Office  aroused  much  comment  at 
the  time.    It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  excellent  Secretaries  of  State  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  to  say  that  this  particular  post  had  previously  been  reserved  for  less  promi- 
nent members  of  the  political  party  in  power,  and  that  the  selection  of  it  by  him,  as  one 
of  the  protagonists  in  the  General  Election  of  that  year,  was  a  new  departure  of  great 
importance  both  to  the  country  and  the  Empire  at  large.    In  a  letter  to  one  of  bis  sup- 
porters at  Birmingham,  written  shortly  after  his  assumption  of  office,  he  stated  that 
he  had  taken  it  with  two  objects — "  Firstly,  to  see  whether  something  cannot  be  done 
to  bring  the  self-governing  colonies  and  ourselves  closely  together  ;   and  secondly,  to 
attempt  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  especially  to  increase  trade 
between  them  and  this  country."    He  added  that  it  was,  of  course,  quite  too  early  to 
say  what  might  be  practicable  in  these  directions  ;  but  that  his  correspondent  might 
rest  assured  that  all  his  efforts  would  be  devoted  to  those  ends.    During  his  tenure  of 
that  office  for  the  next  eight  years — an  unusually  long  period  for  the  occupation  of  so 
exacting  a  post,  and  one  that  has  only  once  been  exceeded  by  any  of  his  predecessors — 
he  amply  justified  the  forecast  then  so  clearly  and  precisely  made.     It  is  not  too  much 
to  say — and  I  say  it  deliberately — that  he  effected  an  almost  complete  revolution  in 
the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  that  his  policy  of  developing  the  assets  of  the  Imperial  estate  in  West  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Far  East,  and  other  regions  too  numerous  to  mention,  systematically 
worked  out  with  all  his  own  business  ability  and  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  his 
subordinates  at  the  Colonial  Office,  was  successful  beyond  all  expectation. 

His  entrance  into  the  somewhat  leisurely  precincts  of  the  Colonial  Office,  which 
had,  broadly  speaking,  "  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  "  for  the  fifty  years  since 
its  severance  from  the  War  Department  in  1854,  was  signalised  by  various  changes  in 
its  administration  which,  small  perhaps  in  themselves,  marked  in  the  aggregate  the 
arrival  on  its  placid  scene  of  a  statesman  of  a  new  kind,  a  man  of  affairs  of  marked 
energy  and  fresh  ideas.  To  mention  one  point,  up  to  that  time  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  signed  with  his  own  hand  all  the  dispatches — and  they  were  naturally  very 
numerous — that  went  out  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  soon 
decided  that  this  was  an  unwarrantable  waste  of  time  which  could  be  much  better 
occupied,  and  gave  directions  that  all  the  dispatches  of  minor  importance  were  to  be 
signed  with  his  stamp  on  his  behalf,  and  that  only  those  of  real  weight  and  substance 
should  come  to  him  for  signature. 

Again,  I  remember  well  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  administration  a  deputation 
from  the  commercial  community  of  Hong  Kong  was  to  be  received,  and  on  the  morning 
before  its  arrival  the  Secretary  of  State  had  occasion  to  consult  the  map  of  the  Colony 
which,  with  many  others,  filled  a  large  case  at  the  end  of  his  room.  When  it  was  duly 
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pulled  down,  anno  Domini  1895,  it  proved  to  belong  to  the  "  fifties  "  of  the  century. 
This  timely  discovery  led  to  an  order  next  day  that  the  whole  collection  should  be 
scrapped,  and  brought  up  to  date  without  further  delay. 

The  Office  itself  stood  sadly  in  need  of  redecoration.  The  money  available  for 
that  purpose  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  returned  unspent  to  the  maw  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  It  was  dimly  lighted  by  candles,  in 
candlesticks  of  antique  design,  such  as  are  still  to  be  found  in  a  few  barristers'  chambers 
in  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  furniture  and  the  carpet  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  own  room  were  undeniably  shabby  and  out  of  repair. 

On  one  occasion — it  was  when  the  Jameson  Raid  had  fluttered  all  the  dovecotes 
of  Downing  Street — I  happened  to  go  into  this  room,  and  found  him  just  risen  from 
the  dimly-lit  table  where  he  was  at  work,  and  peering  ruefully  through  his  glasses  at 
his  somewhat  dreary  surroundings.  "  We  must  have  all  this  smartened  tip  a  bit," 
he  said,  with  the  quizzical  expression  which  all  who  knew  him  must  remember ;  and 
the  next  thing  was  a  requisition  to  the  Office  of  Works  for  new  plenishings  of  every 
description,  together  with  an  installation  of  electric  light  throughout  the  building. 
The  dear,  dingy  old  Colonial  Office  hardly  knew  itself  under  this  unwonted  trans- 
formation. But  once  they  had  recovered  from  their  first  shock  of  surprise,  all  the 
officials  hailed  these  innovations  with  enthusiasm.  These  things,  however,  were  only 
straws  which  showed  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Jameson  Raid,  which  formed  the  chief  excitement  of  our  first 
winter,  1895-96.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  is  well  known,  was  away  at  Birmingham  when 
the  news  of  it  arrived  in  London,  but  hurried  back  at  once  to  his  post  to  take  command 
of  the  situation.  The  next  fortnight  was  one  of  intense  strain  for  all  concerned.  Night 
was  turned  into  day  ;  and  everybody  worked  at  high  pressure  to  avert,  as  far  as  might 
be,  the  consequences  of  that  remarkable  but  ill-judged  adventure.  There  was  no 
single  incident  which  excited  more  attention  at  the  time  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own 
famous  raid  in  person  on  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  offices  in  Broad  Street,  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  non-delivery  of  a  certain  important  cablegram  from 
South  Africa.  He  came  into  the  Private  Secretaries'  Room,  where  my  colleague, 
Lord  Ampthill,  and  I  were  burning  the  midnight  oil  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of 
further  details  from  the  "  seat  of  war  ".  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  stood  there,  trim 
and  alert,  in  his  dark  overcoat  with  its  astrakhan  collar,  and  a  big  cigar,  which  he  had 
just  lit,  in  his  mouth.  He  had  a  hansom  summoned  to  the  little  side  door  in  Downing 
Street,  and  went  down  to  the  City  on  that  wintry  night  unattended.  Under  the 
charter  of  the  Telegraph  Company  the  Secretary  of  State  could  take  control  of  their 
offices,  if  occasion  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  The  delay  in  the  forwarding 
of  the  cablegram  in  question  was,  however,  explained  to  his  satisfaction,  and  no 
•uch  dramatic  consequences  followed.  One  of  the  oldest  and  staidest  of  the  Colonial 
Office  messengers  arrived  on  the  doorstep  about  the  same  moment,  and  nearly  had  a 
fit  on  the  spot  when  he  saw  who  had  preceded  him.  But  the  City  was  enchanted 
when  it  learnt  next  morning  what  had  happened  in  the  small  hours.  They  felt  that 
there  was  a  real  live  man  at  the  head  of  Colonial  affairs  in  Downing  Street. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  habits  were  extremely  regular  and  methodical.  He  usually 
arrived  at  the  office  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  dealing  with 
the  correspondence  already  placed  on  his  table,  set  to  work  steadily  on  the  large 
bundles  of  papers,  including  the  answers  prepared  for  his  Parliamentary  questions, 
which  reached  him  from  the  various  Departments.  He  had  the  supreme  gift  which 
marks  great  men  of  affairs — lawyers  at  the  head  of  the  profession  and  magnates 
of  commerce — of  getting  quickly  to  the  heart  of  a  complicated  subject  and  seizing 
on  its  essentials.  His  "  minutes "  were  almost  invariably  concise,  and  always 
strictly  to  the  point.  While  he  commonly  accepted  the  advice  of  his  Under- 
secretaries as  recorded  on  the  papers  presented  to  him,  often  with  some  illuminating 
additions  of  his  own,  he  did  not  scruple  on  occasion  to  upset  their  conclusions  if 
he  did  not  agree  with  them,  but  as  a  rule  not  until  he  had  had  a  conversation 
with  the  writers,  in  which  he  explained  to  them  his  own  point  of  view.  When  he  had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  papers  in  hand,  he  would  ring  the  bell  which  communicated 
with  his  private  secretaries  and  say,  "  The  machine  is  ready  to  take  some  more  work," 
or  words  to  that  effect,  and  a  fresh  batch  would  be  carried  in  to  him.  He  usually 
lunched  at  the  Athenaeum,  or  Brooks' ;  but  occasionally,  if  pressed  for  time  when 
Parliament  was  sitting,  would  content  himself  with  the  more  Spartan  fare  provided 
in  the  office  itself.  He  was  remarkably  accessible  to  visitors,  and  their  interviews 
were  arranged  for  him  on  a  daily  schedule  of  engagements  which  lay  on  his  table.  Most 
of  these  interviews  took  place  in  the  morning,  or  the  early  afternoon  before  he  went 
down  to  the  House.  He  very  rarely  came  back  to  the  office  after  he  had  once  left  it, 
but  frequently  worked  till  late  in  his  private  room  at  Westminster,  where  I  have 
often  been  with  him  till  past  midnight. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  relations  with  his  private  secretaries  were  characterised  by 
a  complete  reliance  on  their  loyalty  and  discretion,  and  after  his  instructions  were  once 
given,  in  language  that  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken,  he  never  worried  them  with 
inquiries  as  to  whether  those  instructions  had  been  carried  out.  He  treated  them  with 
great  frankness,  and  thus  gave  them  that  pride  in  their  work  which  comes  from  being 
trusted  in  matters  of  moment. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  magazine  article  on  another  distinguished  man, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  for  several  years  the  United  States  Minister  in  London.  "  Mr. 
Lowell,"  says  the  writer,  "  was  a  very  indulgent  chief.  Indeed  he  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  make  a  complaint  against  either  of  his  secretaries.  True,  he  came  into  the 
Legation  one  morning  and  said  that  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward 
the  Seventh,  had  remarked  to  him  the  day  before, '  You  give  your  secretaries  a  wigging '." 
It  seems,  that  they  had  failed  to  tell  him  something  which  he  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  know,  and  which  his  secretaries  ought  to  have  told  him.  "So,"  said  Lowell, 
"  you  are  in  receipt  of  a  wigging."  Well,  it  was  just  the  same  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Though  I  was  with  him,  as  I  have  said,  for  a  couple  of  years — and  those  of  a  most 
strenuous  kind — I  never  remember  receiving  anything  from  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  wigging  ",  except  on  one  occasion,  and  then  it  was  most  delicately  administered  in 
the  shape  of  a  "  minute  "  on  the  back  of  the  papers  to  which  the  incident  had  reference. 
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A  busybody  from  South  Africa  had  made  a  great  point  of  having  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  of  two  of  the  "  Reform  Prisoners  "  (as  they 
were  called)  at  Pretoria.  I  ought  not  to  have  allowed  him  to  approach  our  Chief, 
but  bis  urgency  finally  gained  him  admission.  As  was  his  wont,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
dealt  fully  with  the  matter  in  hand,  which  related  solely  to  the  unwillingness  of  these 
two  persons  to  accept  the  situation,  and  thus  obtain  their  release  from  prison,  trusting 
to  the  visitor's  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  which  were  unfortunately  lacking.  Puffed 
up  with  importance  at  being  the  depository  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  confidence,  he 
wrote  a  letter  purporting  to  convey  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sentiments  to  the  gentlemen 
in  question,  which  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  President  Kruger  and  his  advisers. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  that  really  mattered,  but  that  was  not  the  point.  The  day 
after  the  news  had  reached  us,  the  papers  were  returned  to  me  with  this  note  in  the 
Chief's  handwriting,  "  Private  Secretaries  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest". 
One  of  those  private  secretaries,  at  all  events,  laid  that  gently-worded  instruction  to 
heart ! 

When  work  was  done,  Mr.  Chamberlain  not  infrequently  would  ask  us  to  dine  and 
go  on  to  a  theatre,  and  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  and  hospitality  on  these 
occasions.  He  keenly  enjoyed  the  drama,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  he  was  an 
excellent  amateur  actor  in  his  younger  days.  I  may  go  further,  and  let  you  know  that 
he  was  also  the  author  of  at  least  one  play,  the  manuscript  of  which  I  have  seen,  dealing 
with  a  theme  of  strong  political  interest.  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  likely  now  to  be 
placed  upon  the  boards,  but  it  would  have  aroused  great  interest  had  it  seen  the  light 
at  the  time  that  it  was  written. 

The  mention  of  the  late  King  in  the  story  about  Mr.  Lowell  reminds  me,  by  the 
way,  that  when  the  crisis  of  the  Jameson  Raid  was  over,  we  were  all  surprised  one  day 
at  the  Colonial  Office  to  hear  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  he  then  was,  had  come  to 
pay  a  call  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  congratulate  him  on  his  handling  of  the  affair. 
But  still  greater  was  our  surprise  when  His  Royal  Highness,  with  that  kindness  which 
distinguished  him,  expressed  the  desire  that  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  kept  unearthly  hours  during  the  progress  of  the  Raid  to  its  inevitable 
end  on  the  field  of  Doornkop,  should  be  presented  to  him.  We  were  ushered  into  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  room  by  Sir  Robert  Meade,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  and  the 
Prince  very  kindly  said  a  few  words  to  each  of  us  and  shook  hands  with  the  senior 
officials.  It  was  generally  stated  at  the  time  that  no  public  office  had  ever  received 
a  similar  compliment  from  Royalty,  and  we  all  felt  several  inches  taller  in  consequence. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  I  am  describing,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
South  African  affairs  were  Mr.  Chamberlain's  main  preoccupation.  The  Uitlander 
difficulty  in  the  Transvaal,  due  to  President  Kruger's  obstinate  determination  to 
withhold  the  franchise  from  any  but  his  own  burghers,  grew  continually  more  threaten- 
ing, until  the  storm  burst  in  October  1899.  Then  came  the  war,  with  its  vicissitudes 
and  disappointments,  its  "  unfortunate  incidents  ",  and  its  victories ;  and  after  it  had 
dragged  itself  to  an  end  in  June  1902  there  followed  the  multifarious  and  urgent 
problems  of  the  settlement  of  the  two  new  colonies.  But  though  the  Secretary  of 
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State  was  identified  so  largely  in  the  public  mind  with  the  troubles  of  that  distressful 
sub-continent,  he  found  time  to  attend  to  many  other  matters  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance. During  these  years  he  was  concerned  with  the  subject  of  the  Venezuela 
Boundary,  which  was  a  colonial  as  well  as  a  foreign  question  ;  he  extended  the 
British  territories  in  West  Africa  by  effective  occupation  of  the  Hinterland  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos ;  taking  over  (in  the  latter  case)  the  Niger 
Company's  possessions  from  his  old  friend,  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  and  sending 
another  old  friend,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  to  administer  them  ;  he  embarked  upon  a 
policy  of  development  in  the  West  Indies  when  their  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest, 
and  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry  had  comparatively  few  friends,  by  establishing 
an  Imperial  Department  of  Tropical  Agriculture  in  the  islands,  which  did  much, 
under  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  to  restore  their  prosperity  ;  and  he  incidentally  increased 
their  trade  with  the  Mother  Country  by  subsidising  the  direct  steamship  service 
between  your  own  port  and  Jamaica ;  he  lent  his  powerful  influence  to  the  federal- 
ising  of  the  Protected  Malay  States  and  the  extension  of  their  railway  system  by  the 
addition  of  many  miles  of  new  lines ;  and  he  did  not  neglect  the  material  interests 
of  the  smaller  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  such  as  Cyprus. 

By  founding  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  much  to  obviate 
the  dangers  of  those  regions,  which  had  become  known  by  the  unenviable  title  of  "  the 
white  man's  grave  ",  and  materially  reduced  the  death-rate  among  officials,  planters, 
and  merchants,  which  had  long  been  the  despair  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  code 
word  for  "  Kegret  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  "  was  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  "  cranium  ", 
and  this  was  sadly  too  frequent  in  the  cablegrams  we  received  from  the  West  African 
Colonies  in  the  early  days  of  his  administration.  In  all  these  matters  Mr.  Chamberlain 
revealed  qualities  of  the  first  order,  as  a  man  of  business  and  an  administrator,  which, 
when  his  life  comes  to  be  written,  will  be  among  his  many  titles  to  enduring  fame. 

But  no  less  remarkable  were  his  achievements  in  fostering  closer  relations  with 
the  great  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  Crown.  From  the  very  outset  of  his  tenure 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  he  set  himself  to  the  great  task  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  statesmen  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  which  he  was  the 
representative.  I  might  add  those  of  South  Africa  too,  but  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
office  the  new  colonies  were  still  under  Crown  Colony  Government,  and  the  recent 
memories  of  the  war  were  naturally  an  obstacle  to  much  intercourse  with  the  Dutch 
leaders,  who  in  those  days  held  aloof  (perhaps  naturally)  from  the  Administration* 
It  would  be  tedious  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  recount  in  any  detail  the  steps  which 
he  took  in  this  direction  ;  but  you  are  all  aware  that  the  system  of  Colonial  Conferences, 
which  on  the  direct  recommendation  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  had  been 
inaugurated  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  carried  further  by  Lord 
Knutsford  and  the  Marquis  of  Bipon,  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hands  became  a  far 
more  potent  instrument  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  I  well  remember  how, 
when  the  Colonial  Premiers  had  been  invited  to  London  in  1897  to  take  part  in  the 
late  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  he  wrote  an  historic  "  minute  ",  the  rough 
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draft  of  which,  on  a  single  sheet  of  note-paper,  is  still  in  my  possession,  suggesting  the 
various  subjects  which  might  be  brought  before  a  Conference  on  that  occasion.  The 
Conference  was  duly  held,  and  many  of  the  subjects  on  that  paper  have  since  that  date 
been  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  One  of  these  was  omitted — the  question  of  Naturalisa- 
tion— which  occupied  his  attention  on  many  occasions,  and  this,  after  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  at  a  later  Conference,  was  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1914, 
which  only  became  the  law  of  the  land  at  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

In  the  very  interesting  collection  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches,  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Boyd  with  much  ability  and  tact,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  in 
1914,  the  fourth  section  contains  a  number  of  addresses  on  colonial  and  foreign 
subjects.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  numerous  passages  from  these  pregnant  utterances, 
to  prove  how  consistent  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  that  closer 
union  with  the  Empire  which  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  seem  now  likely  to 
precipitate.  I  will  refrain  from  many  quotations,  and  merely  read  you  a  few  sentences 
from  a  speech  delivered  as  long  ago  as  1888,  shortly  after  his  return  from  his  mission 
to  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries.  As  Mr.  Boyd 
points  out  in  his  introductory  note — "  his  words  on  the  Dominions  and  the  duty  of 
strengthening  our  ties  with  them  emphasise  the  need  of  a  concerted  scheme  of  defence, 
and  foreshadow — years  before  that  event,  or  even  before  his  becoming  Colonial  Secretary 
— Mr.  Chamberlain's  gradual  conversion  to  the  Dominion  view  as  to  the  best  means 
of  developing  Inter-Imperial  trade  in  the  interests  of  closer  union."  After  saying  that 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  he  had  hoped  for  amity  and  peace,  and  asked  for 
nothing  more,  and  that  our  course  had  been  marked  out  for  us  as  separate  and  independ- 
ent, but  (he  hoped)  as  friendly  nations,  he  went  on  as  follows,  using  words  which  have 
a  singularly  close  bearing  upon  the  crisis  of  to-day  : 

"  But  is  it  necessary,  is  it  desirable,  that  our  relations  with  Canada,  with  our  great 
colonies  in  Australasia  and  South  Africa,  should  follow  the  same  course,  should  result 
in  a  similar  absolute  independence  ?  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  the  charge  of  being  a 
sentimentalist  when  I  say  that  I  will  never  willingly  admit  of  any  policy  that  will  tend 
to  weaken  the  ties  between  the  different  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  form 
the  British  Empire  and  the  vast  dominion  of  the  Queen.  We  all  feel  a  natural  pride 
in  the  restless  energy  and  dauntless  courage  which  have  created  this  great  Empire.  We 
feel  a  satisfaction  in  the  constant  evidence  which  is  given  us  of  the  affectionate  attach- 
ment of  our  fellow-subjects  throughout  the  world  to  their  old  home.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  unpatriotic  to  do  anything  which  would  discourage  this  sentiment — 
that  it  would  be  cowardly  and  unworthy  to  repudiate  the  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities which  the  situation  entails  upon  us.  I  would  be  willing  to  put  it  on  the  lowest 
possible  grounds.  Experience  teaches  us  that  trade  follows  the  flag,  and  even  in  com- 
mercial questions  sentiment  is  a  powerful  influence  on  the  question  of  profit  and  loss- 
A  great  part  of  our  population  is  dependent  at  the  present  moment  upon  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  with  our  colonial  fellow-subjects,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
statesman  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  and  increase  this  commercial  intercourse, 
and  to  foster  the  attachment  upon  which  to  a  large  extent  it  is  founded.  We  have 
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to  watch  for  opportunities  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  our  colonies  and  ourselves. 
There  is  a  word  which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  mention.  I  have  been  assured  upon  the 
highest  authority  that  confederation  is  an  empty  dream,  the  fantastic  vision  of  fools 
and  fanatics. 

"  '  It  cannot  be.    The  vision  is  too  fair 

For  creatures  doomed  to  breathe  terrestrial  air. 
Yet  not  for  that  shall  sober  reason  frown 
Upon  that  promise,  nor  that  hope  disown. 
We  know  that  only  to  high  aims  are  due 
Rich  guerdons,  and  to  them  alone  ensue.' 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  practical  scheme  of  federation  has 
been  submitted  or  suggested,  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  scheme  is  impossible. 
There  are  two  points  which  have  to  be  prominently  borne  in  mind.  There  is  the 
question  of  commercial  union  and  the  question  of  union  for  defence.  I  have  heard 
it  argued  that  the  colonies  would  be  very  foolish  to  allow  themselves  to  become  mixed 
up  in  our  old-world  policy,  and  to  concern  themselves  with  wars  in  which  they  can  have 
no  possible  interest  or  advantage.  But  I  may  point  to  the  action  of  the  colonies  not 
so  very  long  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  war,  when  they  exhibited  a  sentiment, 
which  I  think  we  should  all  be  ready  to  appreciate,  on  an  occasion  in  which  they 
certainly  had  nothing  but  a  sentimental  interest.  But  I  will  go  further.  I  suppose 
the  colonists  read  history  ;  and  if  they  do,  they  will  know  that  every  great  war  in 
which  this  country  has  been  engaged  since  the  great  French  war  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  that  every  dispute  which  has  seriously  threatened  our  peace,  has 
arisen  out  of  the  concerns  and  interests  of  one  or  other  of  the  colonies  or  of  the  great 
dependency  of  India.  Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  at 
least  as  much  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  as  to  those  of  the  Mother  Country,  that 
we  should  seek  and  find  a  concerted  system  of  defence. 

"  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  commercial  union  is,  no  doubt,  much  greater.  It  is 
no  use  to  expect  that  our  colonies  will  abandon  their  customs  duties  as  their  chief 
and  principal  source  of  revenue.  It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  the  protected  interests, 
fostered  by  their  system,  will  willingly  surrender  the  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  wait  until  proposals  are  made  to  us  ;  to  consider  those  proposals, 
when  they  come,  with  fairness  and  impartiality  ;  and  to  accept  them  if  they  do  not 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  any  important  principle  or  of  any  interest  vital  to  our  popula- 
tion. 

"  Meanwhile,  we  ought  not  to  do  anything  to  discourage  the  affection,  or  to  repel  the 
patriotic  and  loyal  advances  of  our  fellow-subjects  and  fellow-kinsmen,  who  are  proud 
of  the  glorious  traditions  of  our  country,  who  share  with  us  our  history,  our  origin, 
and  our  common  citizenship  in  the  greatest  and  freest  empire  that  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

The  passages  I  have  just  read  contain  the  germ,  not  only  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  of  Imperial  defence,  but  also  of  his  policy  of  Imperial  reciprocity.  But,  as  is 
also  most  truly  said  by  Mr.  Boyd,  "  More  than  any  one  measure  or  enactment,  or  indi- 
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victual  feature  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  was  the  new  spirit  which  he  brought  to  the 
administration  of  his  new  post  in  1895.  That  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
alike  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
and  Crown  Colonies.  A  new  epoch  begins  with  his  speeches  from  1895  onwards,  and 
with  that  unwonted  attitude  which  he  both  practised  and  enjoined  towards  Colonial 
questions  and  Colonial  visitors.  The  Diamond  Jubilee  of  1897  and  the  welcome 
extended  to  the  Colonial  Premiers  bore  their  fruit  soon  enough  in  the  rallying  of  the 
Dominions  to  the  Mother  Country  in  our  hour  of  stress  and  danger,  and  the  seed  then 
sown  is  still  fruitful." 

What  imagination  he  displayed  in  that  marvellous  assemblage  of  troops  from 
overseas,  representing  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  to  do  honour  to  Queen  Victoria 
on  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  reign  !  They  came  on  that  occasion,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  to  grace  the  venerable  Sovereign's  progress  through  the 
streets  of  her  capital.  Two  years  later  they  flocked  to  her  standards  in  the  South 
A  frican  war.  And  n  ow  once  more  we  see  them,  in  their  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
rallying  to  the  throne  and  person  of  her  grandson,  King  George,  and  bearing  a  noble 
part  in  the  mighty  struggle  for  freedom  and  justice  in  Europe.  It  is  a  sight  that,  as 
all  who  knew  him  must  allow,  would  have  gladdened  Mr.  Chamberlain's  heart.  These 
overseas  soldiers  are  in  a  very  real  sense  his  soldiers  ;  and  this  War,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  helping  us  to  wage  it,  is  his  War. 

But  I  must  not  stray  from  my  immediate  subject.  I  have  told  you  something 
of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  at  the  Colonial  Office.  I  will  now  give  you  a  few  details 
about  his  famous  journey  to  South  Africa  after  the  War  of  1899-1902.  I  was  at  that 
time  occupying  the  position  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  having 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Lord  Milner  as  one  of  his  subordinates  when  he  exchanged 
the  governorship  of  Cape  Colony  for  that  of  the  two  new  colonies.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
came  out  from  England  in  a  man-of-war,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Chamberlain  and'  an 
official  staff,  and  spent  some  months  in  the  country.  He  travelled  mostly  by  train, 
and  was  of  course  unable  to  go  very  far  afield,  but  he  visited  most  of  the  chief  centres 
of  population  beginning  with  Durban  and  ending  with  Cape  Town.  My  own  duties 
confined  me  at  the  time  to  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain arrived  at  Bloemfontein  that  I  personally  saw  anything  of  his  doings.  He  had 
visited  the  Western  Transvaal  and  Bechuanaland  with  Mrs.  Chamberlain  before  he 
reached  our  capital,  travelling  by  carriage  from  Kimberley,  with  a  halt  of  one  night 
in  a  camp  arranged  for  him  on  the  open  veld,  an  experience  to  which  he  afterwards 
alluded  in  a  very  eloquent  passage  of  his  speech  at  the  Raadzaal  banquet.  They  were 
welcomed  at  the  limits  of  the  town  commonage  by  an  immense  company  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  in  Cape  carts  and  nondescript  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and  escorted  in  a 
triumphal  procession  to  Government  House  as  the  guests  of  Sir  Hamilton  Goold  Adams. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  stayed  with  us  for  only  six  days,  but  during  that  time  he  made  several 
important  speeches,  including  one  of  the  finest  he  delivered  in  South  Africa,  at  the 
banquet  just  mentioned,  and  received  a  number  of  deputations.  Perhaps  the  most 
historic  of  these  interviews  was  the  memorable  encounter  (at  which  I  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  be  present)  with  Generals  de  Wet  and  Hertzog  and  other  officers  of  the  late 
Eepublican  forces,  who  came  to  voice  certain  grievances  in  connection  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  terms  of  settlement.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had  seen  a  copy  of  their 
petition  overnight,  was  rightly  indignant  at  the  hollowness  and  artificiality  of  its 
complaints,  and  contrary  to  his  wont  opened  the  proceedings  himself  in  a  speech 
which  at  once  electrified  the  atmosphere.  After  the  two  Generals  had  spoken,  and 
amplified  the  statements  in  their  petition,  he  administered  such  a  castigation  to  them, 
and  particularly  General  Hertzog,  as  they  richly  deserved,  but  certainly  never  expected 
to  receive  at  his  hands.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  which  for  all  its  trenchant 
exposure  of  the  leaders'  sophistries  breathed  a  spirit  of  genuine  goodwill  to  the  older 
population,  he  was  (as  I  can  personally  testify)  loudly  applauded  by  their  followers 
sitting  in  the  back  rows — "  Even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany  could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer." 
It  was  a  triumph  of  personal  ascendancy  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed,  and  it  will  never 
fade  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  were  in  the  room.  To  all  the  officials  who  were  ' 
labouring  at  headquarters  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  country  much  devastated  by  war, 
to  the  magistrates  and  police  officers  giving  unstintedly  of  their  best  in  lonely  dorps 
far  removed  from  the  public  eye,  and  to  the  Dutch  farmers  manfully  repairing  their 
losses  and  rebuilding  their  homesteads,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  visit  was  at  once  an  en- 
couragement and  a  consecration.  As  was  said  of  another  great  British  statesman, 
"  no  one  ever  left  his  presence  without  feeling  himself  a  better  man  than  when  he 
entered  it."  He  was  never  seen  to  finer  advantage  than  when  he  made  that  remark- 
able tour — a  tour  de  force,  as  one  may  well  call  it — whether  as  statesman,  orator,  or 
administrator  ;  and  the  memories  of  it  will  long  survive  in  the  widely  separated  towns 
and  villages  of  South  Africa. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  when  illness  had  done  its  work  upon  his  once  active 
frame,  his  mind  would  go  back  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  this  unprecedented  expedition 
in  which  he  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part ;  and  I  was  often  amazed  at  his  intimate 
recollection  of  the  persons  he  had  met,  and  the  places  he  had  visited. 

I  cannot  enlarge  upon  those  later  days,  which,  beautified  as  they  were  by  his  own 
patient  endurance,  and  by  the  loving  devotion  of  that  noble  lady,  his  wife,  and  his 
sons  and  daughters,  were  pathetic  in  the  extreme  to  those  who  had  known  him  in  the 
full  exercise  of  his  brilliant  powers,  and  who  realised  how  sorely  he  was  missed  from 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  The  spirit  was  always  willing,  though  the  flesh,  alas  !  was 
weak ;  the  flashes  of  keen  mother- wit  were  as  bright  and  telling  as  ever ;  and  his 
old  friends  and  disciples  came  to  him  in  his  retirement,  as  the  Greeks  of  old  to  the  seer 
Teiresias,  to  draw  fresh  draughts  of  inspiration  from  his  unerring  insight  and  his 
indomitable  courage.  "  He  was  ever,"  said  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  "  a  bonny  fighter." 
Would  that  he  were  with  us  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to-day  ! 

H.  F.  WILSON. 
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CLARIFYING  BRITISH  COMMERCE  OF  GERMAN  INFLUENCE.* 

By  WILFRED  POWELL  (late  H.B.M.  Consul-General,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.). 

I  HAVE  used  the  word  "  clarify  "  with  a  purpose,  as  I  find  by  the  Dictionary  it  is 
applied  sometimes  to  a  process  for  eliminating  impurities  or  foreign  matter  from 
otherwise  pure  substances.  It  might  therefore  be  used  with  reference  to  removing 
the  German  poison  and  German  interference  in  all  forms  from  our  Commerce. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  so  large  a  nature  as  the  eradicating  of  German 
influence  from  the  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  and  in  considering  the  great  hold  that 
Germany  has  obtained  over  our  trade,  it  is  necessary  and  helpful  to  contemplate, 
in  the  first  place,  some  few  of  the  methods  which  have  been  vigorously  adopted  by  the 
Germans  with  a  view  to  withdrawing  our  trade  from  us,  and  to  supplanting  us  in 
foreign  countries.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  impossible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal 
and  in  a  paper  of  this  nature  to  deal  with  the  numerous  ramifications  of  German 
commercial  intrigue  for  learning  our  methods  of  business  and  thus  taking  them,  if 
possible,  away  and  utilising  them  for  their  own  purposes  and  for  the  introduction  of 
cheaper  goods  of  their  own  manufacture  in  place  of  ours. 

In  1897  I  made  a  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  which  I  remarked  :  "  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  Great  Britain  on  the  superiority  of  the  German  technical 
education  over  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  this  has  been,  in  some  measure, 
attributed  the  success  which  has  attended  German  commercial  enterprise  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  That  the  technical  education  in  their  country  is  better  than 
that  of  England  is  denied  by  many  Germans  who  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion, 
having  studied  the  subject  in  both  lands,  but  what  they  do  admit  is  that  the 
application  of  this  education  in  Germany  is  carried  out  to  a  more  practical  and 
useful  conclusion  than  in  England." 

In  Stettin  some  years  ago,  where  I  was  Consul,  there  was  instituted  an  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Foreign  Commercial  Relations  with  Stettin.  Its  purpose  was  :— 

(1)  The  better  education  of  clerks  and  young  men  of  business.      For  this  purpose 
evening  classes  were  instituted  at  which  those  attending  were  given  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  commercial  education,  together  with  foreign  languages,  especially  English, 
Spanish,  French  and  Russian.     For  private  study  a  library  was  provided. 

(2)  The  sending  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  America,  Brazil,  Argentine, 
and  other  countries  well  qualified  young  men  to  improve  their  knowledge   in   the 
business  of  the  country  to  which  they  had  themselves  decided  to  go  in  the  interests 
of  the  Stettin  trade. 

(3)  A  sum  of  £75  was  given  to  each  departing  student  to  cover  the  expenses  o 
travelling  to  and  living  for  three  months  in  the  country  to  which  he  had  previously 
proved  his  fitness  to  proceed.     This  sum  they  were  not  legally  compelled  to  refund, 
but  repayment  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  honour  and  they  were  expected 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  January  9,  1917,  at  8.30  P.M.,  Sir 
Algernon  Firth,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 
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to  refund  it  to  the  Association  when  their  pecuniary  circumstances  permitted  of  their 
doing  so. 

(4)  They  took  with  them  a  letter  to  the  German  Consul  at  the  place  or  port  to 
which  they  were  bound,  which  official  had  been  advised  by  the  German  Foreign 
Office  of  the  fact  that  such  a  young  man  was  on  his  way,  and  the  Consul  was  instructed 
on  his  arrival  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  finding  a  position  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

(5)  It  was  also  expected  that  these  young  men  should  make  reports  as  frequently 
as  possible  on  the  best  methods  of  promoting  German  trade  with  the  country  to  which 
they  had  emigrated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  very  few  failed  to  return  the  money  advanced  to  them. 

This  Association  was  the  forerunner  of  others  established  in  many  of  the  com- 
mercial centres  in  Germany. 

Doubtless  it  is  through  such  Associations  that  Germany  has  obtained  much  of  her 
insight  into  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  as  well  as  that  of  other  countries, 
also  doubtless  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company  obtained  much  of  the 
information  that  subsequently  enabled  them  so  largely  to  extend  their  shipping  lines- 
Started,  no  doubt,  with  an  honourable  intention  of  improving  trade,  these  Associa- 
tions gradually  merged  into  a  form  of  espionage  in  the  business  of  foreign  firms,  and 
eventually  became  a  general  system  of  spying.  Nevertheless  such  Associations,  if 
adopted  by  us  and  carried  out  in  the  true  spirit  of  commercial  relations  and  with  a 
view  to  spreading  honourably  and  increasing  our  trade,  would  be  of  advantage  to  this 
country. 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  the  study  of  living  languages  in  connection  with  a 
thorough  commercial  education  is  most  important  to  our  future  development  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  employing  foreign-born  clerks  who  batten  on  our  ignorance 
of  foreign  languages  and  make  use  of  our  methods  to  the  advantage  of  their  own 
country. 

How  many  British  boys  on  leaving  school  or  the  University  can  speak  with  fluency 
any  language  but  their  own,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  such 
youths  go  into  business  careers  ? 

It  might  be  here  suggested  that  vocational  education  would  be  of  great  use  if 
properly  carried  out,  so  that  a  lad  or  girl  who  showed,  we  will  say,  a  marked  leaning 
toward  chemistry  or  any  other  science  could  without  expense  to  the  student  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  lower  to  a  higher  school,  and  so  on  to  the  highest  study  of  that  science 
at  a  university.  At  present  our  method  of  scholarships  is  too  limited  in  its  scope 
to  bring  about  a  really  strong  school  of  research.  '  •& 

It  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  we  should  imitate  the  German  methods.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  make  our  curriculum  of  such  an  austere  nature  as  to  cause 
suicide  amongst  our  scholars,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Germany — it  being  a  well- 
known  fact  that  many  young  lads  commit  suicide  because  they  have  failed  to  pass 
in  an  examination  ;  but  there  are  points  in  the  German  educational  system  that  we 
might  with  advantage  follow. 

It  has  been  the  common  idea  amongst  us  that  German  commercial  education  haa 
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been  largely  the  cause  of  Germany's  industrial  advance.  This  is  by  the  best  opinions 
in  Germany  not  the  case.  The  commercial  success  of  Germany  they  maintain  is  not 
the  outcome,  but  is  rather  the  cause,  of  the  attention  paid  to  commercial  and  technical 
education.  The  great  development  and  extension  of  German  trade,  which  took  its 
beginning  immediately  following  the  War  of  1870-71  and  the  formation  of  the  Empire, 
has  been  due,  not  to  commercial  and  technical  education,  but  to  the  high  standard 
of  the  general  education  in  the  German  state,  and,  above  all,  to  the  attention  given 
to  modern  languages  ;  as,  with  the  foresightedness  of  the  Teuton,  they  saw  that  a 
"  gift  of  tongues  "  was  essential  to  successful  competition  in  foreign  fields.  As  a 
German  expressed  it  to  me — "  It  is  always  difficult  to  make  a  person  believe  that 
your  goods  are  the  best,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  if  you  cannot  address  him  in 
his  own  language."  A  foreigner  is  willing  enough  to  speak  English  with  an  English- 
man for  society  purposes  and  because  he  wants  to  perfect  himself  in  our  tongue,  but 
when  it  comes  to  business  he  prefers  to  use  his  native  language,  for  then  he  is  quite 
certain  that  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  think  we  in  England  should  be 
inclined  to  turn  down  a  business  man  who  came  from,  say,  Japan,  and  who  persisted 
in  carrying  on  his  business  in  Japanese.  At  all  events  the  transaction  would  probably 
not  progress  very  satisfactorily. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  regard  to  the  invasion  of  our  trade  by  the  Germans 
we  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  plenty  of  warning.  Our  Consuls  all  over  the 
world  have  reported  on  it.  Newspapers  have  been  constantly  making  statements 
regarding  it.  Nay,  even  the  Germans  themselves  have  shown  us  constantly  how 
stolidly  conservative  and  pig-headed  we  were  in  the  manner  of  conducting  our 
trade. 

Then  there  was  a  notable  book  published  in  1896  called  "  Made  in  Germany  ", 
by  Ernest  Edwin  Williams,  a  very  carefully  compiled  work  containing  the  most 
valuable  information  backed  by  reliable  statistics.  How  was  that  work  received  ? 
I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Williams  of  which,  requesting  his  forgiveness,  I  will  read 
a  small  portion :  "  I  am  glad  you  share  my  opinion  as  to  the  danger  threatening 
English  trade.  ...  In  the  Press  I  have  been  laughed  at  as  an  alarmist  and  a  sensa- 
tion-monger. Certain  members  (of  Parliament)  have  been  making  merry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  over  economic  Jeremiahs." 

Not  only  this,  but  there  were  many  who  passed  as  leaders  in  commercial  matters 
who,  by  their  utterances,  would  seem  to  have  been  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Here 
is  a  remark  by  a  leading  industrial  authority :  "  Home  producers  have  a  great 
natural  advantage  over  foreigners  in  the  matter  of  cost  of  freight."  At  the  moment 
of  this  utterance  goods  from  abroad  were  being  carried  by  our  railways  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  rate  than  goods  of  home  production,  whereas  Germany  was  charging 
an  increased  rate,  as  compared  with  home  products,  on  nearly  all  foreign  goods 
carried  by  German  railways. 

Here  is  another  statement  by  an  equally  eminent  commercial  authority  :  "I 
hear  of  Belgian  and  German  iron  being  imported  into  England,  but  I  do  not  find 
entries  of  this  even  in  the  expanded  returns  of  imports  by  the  Board  of  Trade."  It 
happened  that  there  were  at  the  time  this  was  written  two  columns  and  a  half  in 
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the  Board  of  Trade  annual  returns  of  these  very  imports  and  the  figures  might,  one 
would  have  thought,  have  alarmed  the  most  casual  economist. 

Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  articles  of  trade  in  which  the  Germans  have  supplanted 
us  in  foreign  countries  and  even  in  some  cases  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 

There  is  often  a  want  of  morality  in  German  methods  which  make  him  as  a  trader 
very  obnoxious  to  the  British  manufacturer. 

Take  cutlery.  The  Sheffield  steel  is  noted  all  the  world  over  for  its  excellence, 
and  cutlery  made  at  Sheffield  is  readily  purchased  for  that  reason.  Soon  inferior 
goods  from  Germany  bore  the  leading  Sheffield  trade-marks,  and  one  British  firm 
alone  spent  £1,000  a  year  in  legal  proceedings  against  these  trade-mark  robbers, 
but  unfortunately  the  German  courts  of  law  considered  that  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  form  of  the  British  trade-mark  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  separate  trade- 
mark, and  therefore  is  a  legitimate  one. 

There  is  another  point  which  our  cutlery  manufacturers  might  do  well  to  con- 
sider, and  that  is  that  the  finish  which  the  German  puts  upon  much  of  his  cutlery 
is  far  more  attractive  to  the  inexpert  purchaser  than  that  given  to  the  English  goods, 
thus  enabling  him  to  make  a  market  and  sell  large  quantities  of  goods  where  the 
British  formerly  were  supreme  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  South  America,  and 
also,  I  understand,  in  China  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  The  fact  is,  the  German  gives 
the  most  infinite  care  to  detail,  particularly  with  regard  to  appearance. 

In  hardware  :  The  chief  market  for  German  wire  is  England,  and  the  export 
of  the  German  wire  nail  industry  has  increased  in  the  last  few  years  by  250  per  cent. 
Germany  has  almost  entirely  supplanted  British  trade  with  Russia  in  agricultural 
machinery.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  Germans  are  willing  to  make 
the  sort  of  light  machinery  that  the  Russians  require  for  transport  over  their  heavy 
roads,  and  the  British  manufacturer  has  continued  to  offer  only  the  heavy  machinery 
suitable  to  the  excellent  roads  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  fact  is  we  have  not  been  up  to  date  in  our  business.  The  German  commercial 
travellers  are  willing,  obliging,  and  able,  and  are  backed  by  their  firms  at  home  so 
that  their  promises  are  made  good  and  the  customer  is  satisfied.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  Germans  have  made  great  inroads  into  our  trade  abroad, 
and  even  greater  into  that  of  our  linen  goods.  Our  silk  manufactures  have  also 
received  a  very  severe  jolt  in  almost  every  one  of  its  branches.  In  fact  in  nearly 
almost  all  of  our  textile  commerce  Germany  has  annexed  large  portions  of  what 
formerly  was  solely  ours,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  often  through  our  want 
of  progressiveness  and  enterprise. 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  trades  ;  the  word  "  dumping  "  will 
remind  most  people  of  how  these  trades  stood  before  the  War. 

Chemicals  are  a  very  sore  point,  as  we  have  been  so  desperately  ousted  by  Germany 
in  this  line,  and  why  ?  If  we  take  only  one  important  branch — dyes.  Aniline  dyes 
were  discovered  by  an  Englishman,  but  we  did  not  recognise  the  value  of  the 
discovery ;  Germany  did,  and  we  are  suffering  from  this  want  of  perspicuity  now. 

Indeed,  why  should  I  go  on  ?  Almost  every  trade  which  we  possess  has  been 
invaded  by  Germans  and  gradually  more  or  less  eaten  into  by  their  energetic  ability, 
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and  in  many  cases  unscrupulous  methods  of  obtaining  markets,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  when  this  War  is  over,  if  they  have  an  opportunity,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
less  unscrupulous  than  before. 

I  should  like  to  speak  here  of  that  remarkable  man,  Albrecht  Ballin,  the  President 
of  the  Hamburg- American  Steamship  line.  I  believe  he  was  originally  a  Russian 
Jew  and  started  as  an  emigrant  runner  from  Russia  for  the  old  Hansa  line.  By  some 
means  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  two  steamships  which  he  put  in  opposition  to 
the  Hansa  line  in  the  emigrant  and  cargo  business  of  North  America.  The  Hansa 
line  suggested  that  Ballin  should,  instead  of  running  against  them,  unite  his  forces 
with  theirs  ;  Ballin  was  willing,  provided  that  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  new 
Company  which  was  then  named  the  Hamburg-America  line.  This  line  was  started 
with  four  or  five  ships  in  (I  believe)  1870.  At  the  commencement  of  this  War  the 
Hamburg-American  Company  had  sixty-seven  separate  lines  of  shipping  operating 
all  over  the  world,  in  most  cases  running  in  competition  with  British  steamship  lines. 
This  vast  increase  has  been  accomplished  in  nearly  every  case  by  instituting  a  freight 
war,  which  forced  the  separate  German  lines  to  capitulate,  and  either  sell  out  to 
the  Hamburg-American  line  completely  or  become  amalgamated  with  that  strong 
Government-subsidised  company. 

I  will  quote  one  case,  and  it  is  that  of  a  neutral  shipping  line  of  American  steamerSj 
who  were  put  out  of  business  by  Ballin,  the  clever  but  unscrupulous.  This  American 
line  was  started  to  carry  American  goods  from  American  ports  to  Hamburg  and 
Holland.  They  were  slow  boats  at  low  freights.  Ballin  saw  that  this  might  interfere 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  Hamburg- American  line,  but,  being  bound  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  so-called  "  North  Atlantic  Pool,"  that  freight  rates  of  the  steamship 
lines  belonging  to  the  Pool  could  not  be  raised  or  lowered  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  Pool,  he  therefore  knew  that  the  Hamburg-American  boats  could  not  enter 
into  competition  with  the  lower  freights  of  the  new  American  line.  He  caused  his 
agents  in  Hamburg  to  start  a  new  line  in  their  name  in  opposition  to  the  American 
boats  as  a  nominally  independent  affair,  Ballin  in  reality  providing  means.  The 
modus  operandi  employed  by  him  to  kill  the  American  line  was  as  follows  :  Say 
the  American  boats  charged  20s.  a  ton,  the  German  lines  cut  under  them  for  18s,  a 
ton,  and  so  continued  reducing  their  freight  rates  below  those  of  the  American  com- 
pany each  time  that  the  latter  had  to  come  down  to  meet  the  reduction.  The  German 
boats,  however,  on  each  occasion  they  sailed  for  the  United  States  received  from 
the  Hamburg- American  steamship  wharves,  surreptitiously,  a  half  cargo  of  goods 
nominally  left  by  the  Hamburg-American  line  on  account  of  want  of  space,  at  40s. 
a  ton.  This  clever  trick  soon  enabled  the  German  boats  to  drive  the  American  com- 
pany out  of  existence. 

I  think  that  many  of  our  shipping  companies  could  tell  of  the  doubtful  ways 
of  Mr.  Ballin,  particularly  those  who  formerly  had  dealings  with  Scandinavia  and 
the  Baltic  ports. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  prevent  the 
British  Empire  from  falling  gradually  back  into  the  commercial  condition  which 
obtained  prior  to  the  War. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  would  appear,  we  must  purge  ourselves  of  all  German 
influence  ;  for  surely  if  they  once  again  obtain  a  footing  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies,  such  as  they  possessed  prior  to  the  War,  so  surely  will  they  again 
do  their  utmost  to  oust  us  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  1913  the  exports  of 
Germany  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £80,000,000  in  round  numbers, 
£65,000,000  of  which  were  paid  to  Germany  for  manufactured  goods  and  £15,000,000 
for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

The  United  Kingdom,  however,  in  1913  exported  to  Germany  just  half  the  above 
amount,  viz.,  £40,000,000 — £29,000,000  of  which  represented  manufactured  goods  and 
£11,000,000  food  and  raw  materials,  giving  a  trade  balance  of  £36,000,000  in  favour 
of  Germany.  (These  figures  are  given  in  round  numbers.) 

When  Professor  Reuleaux  made  his  celebrated  report  in  1877,  on  the  German 
exhibits  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  of  "  Billig  und  Schlecht  "  (cheap  and  bad),  it 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  Germany,  although  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  precise  date 
at  which  the  feeling  caused  by  that  remarkable  report  began  to  take  life  amongst 
the  German  manufacturers  and  commercial  men. 

However,  they  gradually  became  aroused  to  the  fact  that  their  trade  could  be 
extended  and  increased  better  by  men  who  had  received  a  thorough  commercial 
education,  than  by  those  whose  training  had  only  been  of  a  scholastic  nature.  At 
the  present  day  the  "  Billig  "  remains  but  the  "  Schlecht  "  is  passing  away. 

Although  German  goods  as  a  rule  are  not  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  nevertheless  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  Great 
Britain  has  been  willing  to  pay  out  an  approximate  sum  in  one  year  of  £36,000,000 
sterling  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  "  Billig  ". 

I  believe  that  this  is  all  thoroughly  changed  now  ;  wherever  I  have  been  throughout 
England  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  have  invariably  received  the  same  character  of 
answer  :  "  I  will  not  buy  any  nasty  German  goods  ;  I  would  rather  pay  a  little  more 
and  get  our  own  British-made  things, "and  this  mostly  from  the  lower  classes,  to  whom, 
one  would  imagine,  cheap  German  goods  would  appeal  the  most. 

It  would  surely  be  better  to  expend  the  £36,000,000  per  annum  on  our  own  manu- 
factures and  those  of  our  Colonies  than  to  pour  this  large  sum  into  a  country  that  has 
proved  itself  to  be  unworthy.  If  we  continue  doing  so  Germany  will  again  become 
rich  and  strong,  and  we  shall  have  expended  our  treasure  and  the  blood  of  our  dearest 
and  best  for  nought,  and  probably  have  to  fight  this  War  all  over  again,  and  possibly 
at  a  greater  disadvantage,  for  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  we  win,  as  we  certainly 
shall  if  we  put  our  heart  and  soul  into  the  War,  Germans  in  Germany  and  in  every  part 
of  the  world  are  not  going  to  forget  their  hatred  of  us  for  many  years  to  come.  Let 
me  quote  just  one  paragraph  from  the  "  Deutschfreikonservative  Zeitschrift."  It 
says :  "  England  is  our  particular  and  most  dangerous  enemy.  England  threatens 
our  existence  and  our  future.  Towards  such  an  enemy  indulgence  would  be  sinful 
treason  against  our  own  people.  Therefore  our  principal  aim  is  to  crush  England 
to  the  earth  by  all  the  means  at  our  disposal.  To  think  of  peace  before  this  aim  has 
been  achieved  would  be  foolish."  Such  being  their  feelings  towards  us,  is  it  right 
that  we  should  continue  to  have  dealings  with  them  in  business  after  the  War  is  over? 
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For,  knowing  the  utter  unscrupulousness  of  the  German  trader,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  that  hatred  which  they  acknowledge  to  feeling  will  not  remove  but  rather  increase 
their  trickery  and  double  dealing.  A  country  that  can  deal  with  a  solemn  treaty 
as  a  "  Scrap  of  Paper  "  is  hardly  likely  to  respect  a  business  agreement. 

In  order  therefore  to  keep  them  out  of  our  business  we  must  eliminate  all  Germans. 
Any  German  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible  potential  evil.  We  must  therefore 
employ  only  clerks  of  British  birth,  and  these  ought  to  be  educated  in  foreign  languages. 
Greater  encouragement  and  more  opportunity  must  be  given  for  students  to  enter 
all  branches  of  scientific  research.  Research  has  been  far  too  much  neglected  in 
England  ;  science  and  manufacture  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  science  should  be  the 
handmaid  to  commerce,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  our  schools  of  research  and 
laboratories  must  be  very  largely  increased.  Teachers  and  masters  should  carefully 
watch  the  growing  inclination  and  tendency  of  the  children  under  their  care,  and 
direct  them  in  their  studies  with  a  view  to  improving  and  increasing  their  development 
in  that  particular  direction  towards  which  their  inclination  appears  to  tend ;  there 
can  be  no  hard  and  fast  lines  in  vocational  education,  but  it  is  often  possible  for 
teachers,  if  they  are  observant,  to  help  a  youth  towards  a  satisfactory  future.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  cannot  be  laid  aside,  that  the  boy  or  girl  must  receive  a  thorough 
grounding  in  general  education,  and  it  is  in  this  grounding  that  the  inclination  of  the 
scholar  will  show  itself. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  observed  by  the  newspapers  that  the  late 
Government  decided  to  establish  a  separate  department  of  scientific  and  industrial 
research  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  will  set  aside  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be 
used  as  a  fund  for  the  conduct  of  research  for  the  benefit  of  our  national  industries  on 
a  co-operative  basis.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  order  that  after  the  War  we  may  put  forth  our  full  commercial  and  industrial 
strength,  it  seems  almost  a  platitude  to  say  that  Capital  and  Labour  must  pull  together. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  war  which  will  follow  the  physical  war 
now  raging  will  be  conducted  by  the  enemy  with  great  subtlety,  because  all  that  is  done 
by  Germans  is  thorough,  and  if  they  can  by  any  means  foment  strife  between  Capital 
and  Labour  anywhere  within  the  British  Empire  it  is  certain  that  they  will  do  so, 
and  if  either  British  capital  or  British  labour  are  beguiled  into  a  quarrel,  that  will  be 
the  German  opportunity.  All  the  Arbitration  Boards  that  could  be  invented  by  the 
wit  of  man  would  be  useless  unless  those  interested  in  Capital  and  those  interested  in 
Labour  will  get  together  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  determined  to  do  the  best  for  their 
country  and  each  other.  It  sounds  easy  ;  but  how  difficult  in  reality  !  Yet  it  must 
be  done  or  we  shall  lose  our  commercial  supremacy.  Where  it  is  found  that  it  is 
impossible  for  masters  and  men  to  agree,  in  any  industrial  dispute,  I  would  advocate 
that  the  Government  step  in  and  take  over  the  management  of  the  business,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  practically  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  case,  and  when  these 
are  determined  and  applied,  returning  the  business  to  the  masters,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  shall  be  carried  on,  on  that  basis. 

I  think  I  may  say  with  safety  that  the  English  business  man  stands  on  an  infinitely 
higher  plane  than  the  German,  commercially,  morally,  and  socially,  but  whether  he 
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does  so  intellectually  is  another  question.  Our  labour  classes  are,  taken  as  a  whole, 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  German  nation  ;  the  latter  have  the  great  dis- 
advantage, for  one  thing,  of  having  to  serve  in  the  Army  for  from  two  to  three  years 
just  at  the  time  in  their  lives  when  they  are  most  capable  of  absorbing  the  technio 
of  the  trade  to  which  they  belong.  Some  have  said  that  the  discipline  acquired  in 
the  German  Army  and  Navy  is  beneficial ;  this  I  venture  to  doubt.  Many  artisans 
in  Germany  have  told  me  how  deeply  they  regretted  the  loss  of  time  from  their 
business  spent  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  the  discipline  in  which  is  calculated  to  deaden 
intellectual  force,  for  the  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  German  services  is  trained  into  an 
automaton,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  working  classes,  but  to  the  middle  and 
business  classes,  who  are  equally  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army,  though  possibly 
for  a  shorter  period.  Thus  the  British  workman  is  superior  to  the  German  workman 
in  independence  and  intelligence  ;  but  that  very  fact,  excellent  in  itself  as  it  is,  may 
be  a  cause  of  serious  menace  to  our  trade  supremacy,  if  not  met  in  a  fair  spirit  of  con- 
sideration  by  the  capitalist.  In  Germany  on  the  hint  of  a  strike,  especially  where  the 
Government  is  concerned,  troops  are  confined  to  barracks,  and  the  working  man 
is  immediately  under  the  menace  of  machine  gun  and  military  autocracy. 

I  have  already  said  we  must  purge  ourselves  of  Germans  in  our  business,  and 
not  only  in  our  business  but  also  in  our  social  life.  To  this  end  I  would  suggest  that 
no  German  should  be  allowed  to  land  at  any  port  within  the  Empire,  and  here  I  would 
repeat  what  was  so  ably  expressed  by  Sir  George  Foster,  and  with  which  I  most  em- 
phatically agree.  He  says  :  "  I  am  not  an  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  Hate ;  but  I  have 
a  memory.  I  propose  to  keep  it.  I  am  not  going  to  forget  what  the  Germans 
have  done  in  ignoring  sacred  pacts,  in  tearing  up  treaties,  in  outraging  the  humanities, 
in  wholesale  looting,  cruel  and  ghastly  barbarity,  and  in  that,  worst  of  all,  treachery 
to  the  sacred  claims  of  friendship  and  hospitality  under  cover  of  which  they  wrought 
their  infamies.  These  things  I  do  not  propose  to  forget.  Do  you  ?  "  He  goes  on 
to  demand  that  for  this  generation,  at  least,  German  goods,  German  wares,  German  busi- 
ness, and  Germans  themselves  shall  be  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  British  Empire. 
He  asks  that  the  Empire  should  give  them  a  good  long  time  to  repent  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  before  they  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  community  of  decent  civilisation. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  to  most  of  us  a  somewhat  difficult  thing  to  prevent  enemy 
subjects  from  landing  in  our  ports,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  difficult,  when  one  comes 
to  look  into  the  matter,  as  it  at  first  might  appear.  It  can  be  done,  if  our  port  autho- 
rities and  police  are  properly  organised  to  meet  the  requirement.  I  would  suggest 
that  absolutely  no  passport  should  be  issued  abroad  to  people  travelling  to  Great 
Britain  or  any  part  of  the  Empire,  though  the  contrary  is  the  case  now  and 
has  been  heretofore.  If  a  person  claiming  to  be  a  British  subject,  whether  born  or 
naturalised,  should  present  himself  at  a  British  Embassy,  Legation,  or  Consulate,  and 
if  the  passport  official  should  be  satisfied  with  his  bona-fides,  he  shall  supply  the  appli- 
cant with  a  provisional  certificate,  in  proper  form,  to  be  presented  to  the  British 
port  authority  on  arrival  at  that  port,  which  provisional  certificate  should  be  retained 
by  the  latter ;  it  should  bear  upon  it  the  name  or  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal 
persons  or  firms  or  business  connections  the  applicant  intends  to  visit  in  this  country, 
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or  such  portion  of  the  British  Empire  as  he  is  proceeding  to,  and  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  police  of  the  district  in  which  such  person  or  firm  or  business  connection 
is  situated,  whether  the  applicant  is  known  to  them  as  a  British  subject,  and  whether 
they  are  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  person  or  family  named  on  the  provisional 
certificate  ;  heavy  penalties  should  be  attached  to  any  case  in  which  the  referee 
furnished  false  or  misleading  information  ;  this  would  prevent,  what  has  often  been 
the  case,  foreigners  landing  in  British  dominions  with  forged  or  fraudulent  passports. 

With  regard  to  persons  of  foreign  nationality  other  than  those  of  the  enemy  who 
have  received  passports  from  their  own  Government  officials,  they  should,  in  the 
event  of  their  travelling  to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  for  purposes  of  business 
or  pleasure,  present  their  passports  at  their  own  Embassy,  Legation,  or  Consulate, 
to  be  there  endorsed  as  bona-fide.  On  presenting  their  passports  they  should  state 
exactly  what  their  business  is,  and  with  whom  they  are  going  to  do  it,  and  then 
present  them  to  the  police  authorities  for  inquiry,  and  this  statement  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  persons  or  firms  within  the  British  Empire  with  whom  they  are  about 
to  do  business  or  visit.  Of  course  these  regulations  would  not  apply  to  persons 
holding  passports  issued  to  them  by  our  Foreign  Office,  only  there  should  be  a  clause 
printed  on  these  passports,  that  in  the  event  of  their  being  lost  or  stolen  the  fact 
should  immediately  be  reported  to  the  nearest  passport  official,  who  should  cable 
it  to  the  Foreign  Office  before  another  passport  can  be  issued.  In  the  meantime 
they  could,  if  found  to  be  satisfactory,  be  supplied  with  a  provisional  certificate. 

With  regard  to  foreigners  of  enemy  origin,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  land 
at  all  except  under  some  special  permission  granted  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

In  the  matter  of  business  transactions,  it  will  occur  to  every  one  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  this  country,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  a  neutral  firm 
to  export  to  Great  Britain,  or  any  part  of  the  Empire,  goods  of  German  origin  repre- 
senting them  as  goods  manufactured  in  that  neutral  country.  We  will  take  the 
United  States,  for  instance.  What  is  to  prevent  an  American  firm  shipping  German- 
made  goods  to  this  country  as  of  American  origin  ?  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  where 
our  Customs  authorities  should  come  in,  and  I  think  we  can  learn  something  in  this 
matter  from  our  Canadian  brothers.  When  Canada  imposed  a  tariff  on  German- 
made  goods  of  33.j-  per  cent,  higher  than  their  general  tariff,  they  made  a  Customs 
regulation  that  all  goods  imported  from  abroad  should  be  accompanied  by  invoices 
stating  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  their  local  market  value.  This  statement  was 
made  on  the  face  of  the  invoice  ;  on  the  reverse  side  is  a  form  of  affidavit  declaring 
under  oath  before  a  British  consular  official,  or  notary  public,  that  no  portion  of 
the  goods  so  shipped  was  of  German  origin.  We  certainly  should  adopt  this  course  ; 
but  I  would  go  further  and  also  require  from  the  importer  in  this  country,  or  in  any 
portion  of  the  British  Empire  to  which  the  goods  were  sent,  a  similar  affidavit  that 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  goods  so  imported  by  him  were  not  of 
enemy  origin  or  any  part  of  them.  This  regulation  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  penalty  and  confiscation  of  the  goods  in  the  event  of  any  infringement  of  the 
regulation  being  discovered.  The  ship's  manifest  should  also  contain  the  name  of 
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the  country  of  origin,  not  merely  the  place  of  shipment.  We  have  Customs  experts 
who  could  decide,  and  the  firm  exporting  such  goods  from  abroad,  knowingly,  should 
be  black-listed. 

In  respect  to  shipping,  already  German  shipping  firms — which  practically  mean 
the  Hamburg-American  line  and  North  German  Lloyds — are  preparing  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  trade,  and  are  inaugurating  a  trade  campaign  for  after  the  War.  One 
shipping  firm  has  issued  postcards,  sent  out  from  the  United  States,  setting  out  the 
names  of  forty-eight  centres  of  trade,  and  asking  their  prospective  clients  to  "  Please 
put  a  check-mark  opposite  the  country  in  which  you  are  interested  ".  Some  of  the 
places  mentioned  are  East,  West  and  South  Africa,  India,  Mauritius,  Japan,  Russia 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  &c.  Then  follow  spaces  for  the  name,  address,  and  business  of 
the  party  to  whom  the  circular  appeals.  The  covering  note  contains  the  following  : — 
"  If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  our  circulars  re  freight  matters  and  other  informa- 
tion, we  would  thank  you  to  fill  in  the  attached  postal  card  and  mail  it  to  us."  The 
address  given  to  which  the  postcard  is  to  be  sent  is  a  German  shipping  agency  in 
the  United  States,  acting  without  doubt  at  the  instigation  of  the  great  German  shipping 
lines. 

The  German  policy  of  submarine  frightfulness,  as  is  most  apparent,  is  not  merely 
for  the  sinking  of  the  shipping  of  the  Allies  and  those  of  neutral  countries,  alleged 
to  contain  contraband,  and  the  blockading  of  England,  but  is  also  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  away  with  as  much  of  the  shipping  of  the  world  as  she  can  possibly  accom- 
plish. This  Germany  believes  she  has  at  least  partially  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
her  cunning  effort  by  propaganda,  through  the  hyphenated  Americans  in  the  United 
States,  to  endeavour  to  force  peace  on  the  Allies,  would,  if  successful,  place  at  her 
command  the  shipping  now  interned  in  her  own  and  neutral  ports,  and  thus  enable 
her  to  hold  the  supremacy  in  merchant  shipping  over  all  other  nations.  Remember, 
Germany  has  a  very  large  amount  of  merchant  shipping  interned,  beside  what  has 
been  built  during  the  War. 

One  cannot  feel  that  we  have  been  at  all  taken  by  surprise  at  the  proposals  for 
peace  which  have  recently  emanated  from  Germany.  The  reason  for  such  are  very 
obvious,  and  they  are  not  made  with  a  view  to  their  being  accepted  in  their  present 
form,  because  Germany  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  Allies  would  never  accept  them 
as  put  forward.  From  all  accounts,  the  financial,  commercial  and  social  conditions 
of  Germany  are  in  a  bad  condition,  their  Army  is  numerically  weaker  than  that  of 
the  Allies,  and  the  only  alternative  to  a  humiliating  defeat  is  the  endeavour  to  bluff 
the  Allies  into  making  peace.  Any  such  peace  if  made  at  the  present  time  would, 
from  our  point  of  view,  be  no  peace,  even  though  Germany  should  be  willing  to  con- 
cede many  of  the  demands  made  upon  her  by  the  Allies. 

Let  us  for  one  moment  consider  the  populations  of  the  two  countries.  Germany 
is  assessed  at  approximately  68,000,000  to  70,000,000,  their  birth  rate  is  29'8  per 
thousand,  and  their  death  rate  is  16' 2  per  thousand.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
has  a  population  approximating  46,000,000,  with  a  birth  rate  of  23' 9  per  thousand, 
and  a  death  rate  of  14'2  per  thousand.  Germany  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be  in- 
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creasing  at  something  like  one  million  per  year,  whereas  the  United  Kingdom  would 
only  be  increasing  per  year  at  half  that  rate.  The  population  of  France  before 
the  War  was  assessed  at  about  40,000,000,  with  a  birth  rate  per  thousand  of  18'7, 
and  a  death  rate  per  thousand  of  19*6 ;  therefore  her  population  is  practically  on  the 
decline.  Russia  we  need  hardly  refer  to,  but  she  has  a  population  of  nominally 
175,000,000,  with  a  birth  rate  of  46'8  per  thousand,  and  a  death  rate  of  only  29'8 
per  thousand,  but  one  cannot  tell  in  the  course  of  years  what  position  Russia  might 
take  in  regard  to  any  future  European  war.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  during  the 
course  of  ten  or  possibly  twenty  years  Germany  would  be  in  a  position  to  begin  the 
war  all  over  again  ;  she  Avould  during  that  period  have  taken  steps  to  vastly  increase 
her  Navy  and  to  reconstitute  an  enormous  Army,  at  the  same  time  using  her  utmost 
endeavours  through  diplomatic  channels  to  make  friends  with  our  present  Allies 
in  order  to  seduce  them  from  us,  thus  hoping  that  when  the  next  war  comes  they 
would  be  able  to  attack  the  British  Empire  alone. 

In  the  meantime  our  position  would  be  one  of  continual  high  taxation  in  order 
to  maintain  our  Navy  at  a  considerably  superior  strength  to  that  of  the  ever-growing 
'German  Navy,  and  to  maintain  a  standing  Army  that  might  have  some  hope  of  pro- 
tecting the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire  from  the  violence  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  of  no  use  crying  peace  where  there  is  no  peace  ;  hate,  solid  and  relentless,  is 
what  we  have  incurred,  and  although  it  might  be  sometimes  hidden  behind  the  glove 
of  diplomacy  for  ulterior  purposes,  it  will  be  there  just  the  same.  Germany  is  a 
bully,  and  the  only  way  to  deal  with  a  bully  is  to  fight  him  till  he  cries  for  mercy, 
and  when  that  is  achieved  we  may  have  peace  and  not  before  ;  we  shall  then  be  in 
a  position  to  demand  that  he  shall  return  to  us  ton  for  ton  the  shipping  that  he  has 
sunk  with  his  submarines.  I  would  further  suggest  that  after  the  War,  any  vessel 
bearing  the  German  flag,  or  being  in  any  way  connected  with  German  interests,  should 
be  prohibited  from  coaling  at  any  port  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  without  a 
special  permission  granted  by  the  British  Government,  or  the  Government  of  the 
port  within  the  British  Dominion  at  which  the  German  vessel  might  at  the  time  being 
arrive.  If  our  Allies,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal,  Japan,  &c.,  would  co-operate 
in  the  boycott,  I  think  we  should  find  this  method  most  efficacious  in  keeping  the 
German  mercantile  marine  in  the  position  it  should  hold. 

There  arises  a  further  question  of  our  connexion  with  German  insurance  offices, 
and  German  connexion  with  our  insurance  offices.  I  maintain  that  this  class  of 
trading  is  most  dangerous.  It  will  be  within  the  knowledge  of  many  insurance  men 
that,  before  the  War,  it  was  a  common  practice  for  our  insurance  companies  to  insure 
a  portion  of  their  risks  with  German  firms.  Especially  was  this  dangerous  with 
regard  to  fire  insurance  as  the  premium  rate  for  this  class  of  insurance  was  low,  and 
large  inducements  were  held  out  by  the  German  insurance  companies  to  the  English 
firms  for  this  class  of  business.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  German  companies 
obtained  full  details  of  the  buildings  and  factories  situated  all  over  the  United  King- 
dom, giving  a  splendid  opportunity  to  the  German  Government  for  obtaining  the 
situation  and  resources  of  our  manufactories  with  a  view  to  their  destruction  by 
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spies  or  aircraft.  I  should  deem  it  quite  possible  and  even  practicable  (though  I 
cannot  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  insurance  matters)  for  an  insurance  institution 
to  be  established  in  London  for  the  underwriting  of  such  risks,  both  fire  and 
marine. 

Another  point  which  1  wish  to  lay  before  you  is  that  a  better  commercial  propa- 
ganda abroad,  for  the  information  of  foreign  countries,  by  means  of  subsidised  news- 
papers, should  be  conducted  by  the  Government  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  the 
newspaper  appears,  merchandise  manufactured  within  the  British  Empire ;  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  of  the  present  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (in  my  opinion,  a  most  valuable 
publication,  and  one  which  is  seldom  to  be  found  outside  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  a  Library).  Also  articles  should  appear  in  such  publications  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  commercial  relations  with  the  British  Empire;  but  in  order  to  issue 
such  articles,  British  commerce  must  be  willing  to  give  advantages.  For  instance, 
German  traders  and  manufacturers  are  willing  to  accept  drafts  at  six  months,  nine 
months,  and  even  longer,  and  I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  drafts  have  been  renewed 
by  German  firms  to  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  where  the  business  was  satisfactory, 
with  a  very  small  percentage.  There  are  other  accommodations,  offered  to  foreign 
traders  by  German  firms  with  a  view  to  improving  their  trade,  which  are  well  known 
to  business  men  in  this  country. 

A  commercial  and  manufacturers'  bank,  as  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  is  a  most  excellent  thing  in  itself,  but  very  much  depends  upon  its 
efficient  management  and  its  freedom  from  red  tape.  But  we  also  need  in  this  country, 
as  has  been  most  amply  demonstrated  by  the  waning  of  our  farming  industries,  agri- 
cultural banks  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  money  to  farmers  on  their  crops,  &c., 
as  well  as  a  reawakening  of  our  agricultural  system.  I  would  also  suggest  that  some- 
thing similar  might  be  done  in  this  country  to  that  which  exists  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  the  agricultural  department  sends  out  lecturers  to  give 
addresses  to  associations  of  farmers,  formed  amongst  the  farmers  themselves,  by 
which  they  are  educated  in  all  the  modern  sciences  of  agriculture,  and  which  addresses 
have  proved  most  successful.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
where  the  increase  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  cereals  is  most  marked,  the  increase 
having  been  co-temporary  with  the  institution  of  these  lectures. 

I  would  venture  here  to  touch  upon  our  consular  service.  I  know  it  is  usual 
amongst  business  men  to  think  little  of  that  service,  but  from  a  long  experience  I 
am  competent  to  say  that  our  Consuls  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to  assist  British 
commerce.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no  Consul  is  a  walking  encyclopaedia, 
and  that  they  are  very  much  occupied  by  their  official  duties,  which  I  need  hardly 
point  out  are  numerous.  An  Ambassador  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Con- 
sular Service  formed  the  eyes  and  ears  of  diplomacy.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  a  consular  officer  cannot  act  as  a  commercial  traveller ;  at  the  same  time  I 
can  honestly  say  that  in  most  instances,  and  judging  from  the  numerous  letters  re- 
ceived from  business  men  within  the  British  Empire,  as  well  as  by  the  avidity  with 
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which  British  reports  are  seized  upon  and  studied  by  foreign  merchants,  our  Consuls 
are  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  those  of  other  nations.  I,  however,  do  not 
say  that  there  is  not  room  for  improvement,  but  "  assistance  without  interference  " 
must  ever  be  the  motto  of  our  Consular  Service. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  in  order  at  once  to  set  our  house 
in  order,  so  that  we  may  present  a  stern,  strong  and  united  front  in  the  commercial 
war  which  is  certain  to  follow  after  peace  is  attained,  it  is  advisable  that  commer- 
cial men  should  combine  together  to  consult  and  determine  what  steps  are  necessary 
in  order  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  the  enemy  and  to  bring  back  again  to  Eng- 
land her  former  proud  title  of  the  leading  commercial  country  in  the  world  ;    and 
for  this  purpose  I  would  suggest  that  a  combination  should  be  formed  of  representatives, 
appointed  by  every  Chamber   of   Commerce  within  the  British  Empire,  to  consult 
(say,  in  London  as  centre  of  the  Empire)  and  determine  upon  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  advance  and  protect  British  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     I  would  further 
suggest  that  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  our  Allies  should  be  affiliated 
as  honorary  members,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  Paris  Economic 
Conference.     Such  an  association,  composed  of  the  best  commercial  minds  and  greatest 
experience  in  British  commerce  and  industry,  would  carry  enormous  weight  in  any 
proposals  which  they  might  see  fit  to  make. 

On  the  horizon  of  the  future  is  the  possibility  of  a  great  Federal  Cabinet  or  Par- 
liament, composed  of  representatives  from  all  the  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 
This  object  I  believe  is  the  hope  of  most,  if  not  all  members  of  the  Royal  Colo- 
nial Institute.  Everything  must  be  changed  by  this  war,  "  the  old  order  changeth 
giving  place  to  new  "  ;  and  the  formation  of  such  a  business  concourse,  representing 
the  entire  British  Empire,  would,  without  question,  be  of  high  value  in  advising  His 
Majesty's  Government  on  questions  of  commerce  relating  to  the  Empire,  and  might 
well  be  the  beginning  of  what  I  have  already  described  as  on  the  horizon  of  the  future 
— and  I  trust  the  near  future — a  British  Federal  Parliament. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper  : — 

THE  CHAIKMAN  (Sir  Algernon  Firth,  Bart.),  in  introducing  Mr.  Wilfred  Powell,  said  that 
a  man  who  had  spent  some  years  in  His  Majesty's  Navy,  who  had  been  an  explorer,  and  who 
for  some  thirty  years  had  been  in  our  Consular  Service  ought  to  know  something  about  this 
German  influence  and  what  they  call  its  peaceful  penetration. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper  the  Secretary  read  letters  of  regret  for  non-attendance 
from  Sir  George  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Canada,  and  from  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott.  Sir  George  Foster  wrote  :  "  Thank  you  for  the  advance  copy  of  Mr.  Powell's  paper, 
which  is  excellent  and  timely,  and  has  my  hearty  approval.  It  is  quite  time  for  us  all  to 
be  up  and  doing — making  ready  for  the  great  works  of  Peace  after  War." 

The  following  discussion  then  took  place  : — 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  suppose  I  have  been  asked  to  preside  on  this  interesting  occasion 
because  I  am  President  of 'the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  I  think  that  I  will  be  able  to  show  that  this  Association  has  been  able 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  good  work  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  title  of  the 
lecture.  Mr.  Powell  made  a  series  of  valuable  suggestions.  He  suggested  travelling 
scholarships ;  well,  that  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  for  a  number  of  the  leading  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  individual  firms  are  already  providing  such  scholarships,  and  even  quite 
recently  one  firm  in  my  locality  offered  £2,000  per  annum  in  order  to  send  a  number 
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of  young  men  to  learn  the  Russian  language  and  study  Russian  methods,  with  the 
stipulation  that  they  should  come  back  to  their  industry  though  not  necessarily  to 
the  same  firm.  That  offer  is  open  to-day  and  is  going  to  be  carried  out.  It  has 
been  made  a  point,  in  one  of  the  Chambers  with  which  I  am  connected,  that  those 
students  on  their  return  should  relate  their  experiences  so  that  the  Chambers  may  be 
encouraged  to  carry  on  the  work  hi  the  future.  I  have  never  yet  sat  quiet  when 
British  trade  is  belittled  and  British  traders  told  that  they  do  not  know  their  own 
business.  Having  been  in  business  for  forty  years,  I  think  I  know  something  about  it. 
I  say  that  under  the  same  conditions  we  can  beat  the  Germans  all  the  tinTe  whether 
as  employers  or  as  workmen.  But  we  never  have  had  the  same  conditions.  That  is 
the  trouble.  Moreover,  British  firms  have  the  reputation,  not  enjoyed  by  their  German  com- 
petitors, of  seeing  that  the  promises  made  by  their  representatives  are  carried  out  honour- 
ably and  without  subterfuge.  There  is  no  want  of  progressiveness  and  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  British  manufacturer.  The  reason  why  the  German  has  ousted  him 
from  some  markets  is  that  the  German  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  fiscal  system 
denied  to  us — a  system  which  gives  him  an  enormous  market  for  his  enterprise  at 
home,  an  advantage  denied  to  us ;  it  also  gives  him  free  access  to  our  markets,  and 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  the  most  of  that  free  access  his  Government  backs 
him  with  rebates  on  shipping  and  railway  rates  and  by  every  kind  of  Government 
support,  through  Consuls  and  Ambassadors,  for  orders  he  wishes  to  take  abroad,  if  he 
chooses  to  ask  for  it.  I  frequently  hear  these  aspersions  on  the  British  producer, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  contradicting  them.  Under  like  condi- 
tions I  say  he  would  come  out  on  the  top.  Take  this  question  of  dyes.  The  manu- 
facture of  aniline  dyes  is  a  British  invention.  The  reasons  we  have  gone  under  and 
the  German  has  prospered  are  obvious ;  the  German  has  had  free  alcohol  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  dyes.  This  has  been  denied  to  us  though  deputation  after  deputa- 
tion went  to  the  Government  and  asked  for  it.  This  raw  material  was  taxed  and  the 
industry  was  crippled.  The  second  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  matter  of  patents. 
Our  patent  laws  enabled  the  Germans  to  come  and  steal  our  patents  and  work  them 
in  Germany  under  various  pretexts,  while  we  give  the  German  in  our  own  country 
the  privilege  of  patenting  any  idea  or  modification  of  the  British  patent  and  so  pre- 
venting us  working  it  here.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  asked  for  fair  treatment  in  this  matter.  This  we  never  got  until  1907,  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  it  was  then  too  late.  Thus  some  of  these 
enormous  industries  were  built  up  in  Germany  and  we  could  not  overtake  them.  Now  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  establish  them  here,  and  given  equal  opportunities  economically  and 
scientifically  we  may  be  able  to  develop  them  in  a  way  which  would  possibly  astonish  many 
of  our  people.  Another  point  on  which  I  differ  from  the  lecturer  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  over  businesses  in  order  to  solve  labour  disputes.  My  experience  of 
Governmental  handling  of  labour  disputes  is  different  from  his.  The  experience  of  most 
employers  has  not  been  such  as  to  commend  their  methods.  And  then  to  imagine 
the  Government  is  to  run  the  business  and  the  manufacturer  is  to  take  it  back  again 
when  the  Government  has  established  the  basis  on  which  he  has  got  to  work — well, 
I  think  that,  if  the  Government  take  it  over,  many  of  us  will  say  let  them  keep  it. 
I  welcome  his  references  to  the  alliance  of  labour  which  ought  to  be  more  permanent 
in  the  future.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  that  end,  and  I  have  been  a  party  to  some 
of  these  proposals,  which  I  think  have  been  as  warmly  welcomed  by  our  Labour 
friends  as  by  many  employers.  There  again,  if  the  Government  will  stand  on  one  side, 
and  leave  those  to  handle  those  questions  who  understand  them,  I  think  we  shall  find  a 
solution  better  than  any  Government  official  can.  We  are  prepared  to  handle  them 
in  mutual  co-operation  and  goodwill,  and  we  hope  by  these  means  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  many  of  those  immense  problems  which  will  arise  when  the  demobilisation 
of  our  military  and  industrial  forces  takes  place.  I  should  like  you  to  understand  that 
there  are  certain  bodies  of  men,  interested  in  business  in  this  country,  who  constitute 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  who  have  been  handling  the  problems  which  Mr. 
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Powell  has  put  before  us  for  a  long  time  past.  Nearly  a  year  ago — on  February  1, 
last — -we  held  in  London  a  Conference  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  was  attended  by  about  600  delegates  representing  120  Chambers. 
We  arrived  at  certain  decisions  after  a  great  deal  of  debate  ;  those  decisions  were  duly 
conveyed  to  the  Government,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  not  one  of  them  has 
been  acted  on  up  to  the  present  time.  Further,  in  June  last,  a  great  Congress  was  held  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  and  on  that  occasion  nearly  everyone  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  previous  Congress  was  adopted  and  recommended  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Dominions.  Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  matters 
which  were  dealt  with.  We  asked,  among  other  things,  that  the  Government  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  consult  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and  ascertain  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  various  trade  problems  arising  as  a  result  of  the  War,  especially 
in  regard  to  reciprocal  trading  and  the  regulation  of  trade  relations  with  enemy  coun- 
tries and  the  control  of  businesses  in  the  Empire  managed  or  owned  by  subjects  of  enemy 
countries.  The  resolutions  proceeded — this,  I  think,  is  the  key  of  the  whole  position — 
that  "  the  Association  welcomes  the  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  10  that  no  privileges  should  be  given  to  foreign  shipping 
which  are  not  enjoyed  by  our  own,  and  that  the  handicap  under  which  British  shipping 
labours  in  this  respect  should  be  removed".  The  Association  also  welcomed  the  Presi- 
dent's condemnation  of  laws  under  which  subsidised  foreign  ships  can  make  use  of 
British  ports  and  obtain  the  benefit  of  harbour  facilities  whilst  escaping  the  payment 
of  harbour  dues.  In  regard  to  the  shipping  question,  Oliver  Cromwell  found  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  foreign  competition,  and  if  our  Government  would  only  take  a 
lesson  from  him  they  might  do  something.  Another  resolution  declared  "  that  pilotage 
certificates  for  our  ports  should  be  granted  only  to  persons  of  British  nationality, 
including  persons  born  in  British  dependencies  and  Dominions".  It  was  also  asked 
that  "  legislation  should  be  enacted  under  which  the  Government  would  have  the  power 
to  insist  that  British  companies  should  be  British  controlled,  both  as  regards  manage- 
ment and  ownership,  and  also  in  the  event  of  enemy  companies  or  firms  being 
permitted  to  open  or  commence  trading  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  Dominions  or  dependencies  they  shall  be  subject  to  such  control  and  inspection 
as  shall  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  used  as  political  agencies  under  the  guise 
of  commercial  establishments".  Is  that  strong  enough  ?  Again,  a  resolution  was  passed 
that  "  legislation  should  be  promoted  to  prevent  enemy  subjects  for  a  period  after 
the  War  from  taking  up  employment  or  domicile  in  this  country  without  a  special 
licence".  Resolutions  were  also  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  naturalisation  laws  and 
other  matters.  By  means  of  an  influential  deputation  we  put  these  and  other  pro- 
posals before  the  Government — Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Runciman.  What  has  been 
done  ?  Absolutely  nothing  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  only  right  you  should  recog- 
nise that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  working 
for  the  same  ends  in  these  matters.  If  you  will  only  accept  a  little  of  our  leadership 
and  experience  and  back  us  up  in  these  matters,  I  think  we  shall  arrive  all  the  sooner 
at  some  result.  We  all  admit  war  questions  come  first ;  but  as  soon  as  these  ques- 
tions are  out  of  the  way,  these  other  questions  must  come  forward  and,  recognising 
this,  we  cannot  do  better  than  make  our  plans  and  get  to  know  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  to  carry  out  what  we  consider  to  be  such  laudable  objects.  Of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  never  again  stand  German  in- 
trigue and  German  spying  and  German  monopoly  and  dishonest  trading,  such  as  have 
been  tolerated  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  this  country.  Let  the  Government 
back  us  up,  and  we  will  show  that  British  producers  are  the  best  in  the  world  and 
can  more  than  hold  their  own  against  any  other  nation. 

Mr.  J.  W.  WILE  :  I  am  delighted  to  have  come  to  this  meeting  just  in  time  to 
hear  your  distinguished  Chairman  utter  a  thought  which  often  occurs  to  me — that 
the  national  malady  of  England  is  self-depreciation,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  trade, 
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That  malady  in  the  past  has  taken  the  form  of  believing  that  German  trade  is  super- 
human and  invincible.  There  is  nothing  superhuman  whatever  about  German  trade ; 
it  is  simply  conducted  on  super-common-sense  lines.  The  German  business  man  has 
been  able  to  make  enormous  progress  in  the  markets  of  the  world  because  he  has 
been  supported  by  a  combination  of  private  enterprise  and  Government  effort  entirely 
unknown  in  these  islands.  If  a  friendly  alien  in  your  midst  may  offer  you  a  word 
of  friendly  counsel  in  all  humility  and  respect,  it  is  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  until 
you,  too,  arrive  at  a  system  of  Unking  up  private  and  Government  enterprise,  such 
as  has  been  in  operation  in  Germany  during  the  last  generation. 

It  was  my  privilege,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  your  smiling 
but  muddy  army  on  the  Somme,  where  I  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
Tommy  Atkins  has  proved  the  absurdity  of  the  myth  that  the  German  soldier  is 
invincible.  He  was  not  able  to  explode  that  theory  until  you  put  behind  him  an 
organisation,  and  you  will  be  unable  to  explode  the  myth  that  the  German  business 
man  is  invincible  until  you  put  an  organisation  behind  the  British  business  man.  You 
have  shown  during  the  past  eighteen  months  that  the  science  of  organisation  is  not 
a  Prussian  monopoly.  I  venture  to  put  before  you  this  thought — your  Chairman 
mentioned  that  you  are,  of  course,  preoccupied  and  absorbed  with  the  winning  of 
the  War ;  that,  of  course,  is  the  chief  task  to  which  you  must  devote  yourselves. 
But  you  must  remember  that  your  ruthless  but  efficient  enemy  is  finding  time  to 
gird  himself  for  the  problems  of  peace.  In  fact,  in  the  midst  of  war,  Germany  is 
mobilising  for  peace.  She  has  formed  a  separate  Government  or  Cabinet  of  nine 
of  the  most  distinguished  business  men  of  the  empire  who,  for  the  past  eight  months, 
have  been  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the  working  out  of  ways  and  means 
for  transferring  Germany  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance and  delay.  If  anything  of  that  sort  has  been  done  in  England,  the  censor 
has  successfully  kept  it  to  himself.  I  assure  you,  from  a  not  superficial  knowledge 
of  German  psychology,  that  the  enemy  is  counting  on  what  may  be  called  the  British 
week-end  habit  of  mind — reckoning  on  your  supreme  absorption  in  the  problems  of 
the  present  and  on  your  invincible  unconcern  in  what  may  come  hereafter.  If  that 
continues,  which  I  do  not  believe,  I  fear  that  you  will  be  as  unprepared  for  the 
War  after  the  War  as  you  were  before.  Do  not  let  us  say  five  years  hence,  or  when- 
ever peace  does  come,  that  Germany's  preparation  for  the  trade  Armageddon  took  us 
by  surprise. 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  neutral.  I  am  an  American.  I  am  so  incorrigibly  and 
violently  neutral  that  it  is  a  matter  to  me  of  supreme  indifference  how  or  when  Germany 
is  crushed,  so  long  as  the  process  is  prompt  and  thorough.  I  say  that,  not  because 
I  am  directly  identified  with  your  cause,  but  because  I  feel  the  guns  of  your  fleet 
stand  not  only  between  German  tyranny  and  these  islands,  but  between  German 
aggression  and  my  own  country. 

Sir  ROBERT  PERKS,  Bart. :  The  point  taken  by  the  last  speaker  is  manifestly  one 
of  supreme  importance,  viz.  that  in  time  of  war  we  must  look  ahead  to  the  great 
trade  struggle  that  will  come  in  the  days  of  peace.  We  have  all  been  familiar — those 
of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in  work  of  one  sort  or  another  in  foreign  countries — • 
with  the  methods  of  the  German  nation  in  supporting,  by  State  organisation,  individual 
merchants  and  traders  pioneering  her  interests  in  foreign  lands.  Now  the  process 
is  extremely  simple  so  far  as  regards  advancing  their  interests  in  these  countries, 
particularly  the  South  American  republics,  with  which  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do.  But  remembering  that  the  British  people  are  unfortunately  bad  linguists,  and 
have  rather  a  notion  that  they  can  get  on  in  all  foreign  countries  without  under- 
standing the  habits  of  the  people,  we  have  yet  managed  to  hold  our  own  in  a  mar- 
vellous way,  even  under  these  disadvantageous  conditions.  The  German  process,  I 
say,  is  very  simple.  First,  you  have  peaceful  penetration  through  the  commercial 
traveller  or  student  or  through  subsidised  colonies ;  next,  you  have  commercial  and 
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customs  union ;  third,  you  have  political  absorption  followed  by  conquest.  At  the 
same  time,  do  not  let  us  forget  that  the  triumph  in  trade  will  come  to  the  man  who 
supplies  the  best  article  under  the  best  conditions,  and  do  not  let  us  fall  back  too 
much  on  State  support  in  any  walk  of  life.  There  is  another  suggestion  I  venture  to 
make  to  you,  sir,  as  Chairman  of  that  great  organisation,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I  was  myself  for  several  years,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Chairman  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary association  supposed  to  represent  a  powerful  section  of  the  community ;  but 
party  politics  were  so  paramount  I  never  could  get  these  men  to  act  in  unison,  and 
unless  you  can  suggest  some  method  of  compelling  Parliament  to  listen  to  your  re- 
solutions and  act  upon  them,  you  will  never  succeed  in  getting  your  important  pro- 
posals beyond  the  point  of  recommendation.  Do  not  let  us  trust  too  much  to  common 
ancestry  and  language  and  literature  for  the  promotion  of  our  trade.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  compete  with  Germany  in  the  great  Spanish  republics  of  South  America 
or  in  the  great  Empire  of  China  ?  The  Chinaman,  for  instance,  doesn't  care  one  brass 
farthing  about  British  interests  and  the  British  language.  We  have  got  to  bear  in 
mind  that  after  this  War  we  have  to  do  away  with  many  of  our  preconceived  notions 
and  bring  to  bear  on  our  trade  those  common- sense  principles  referred  to  by  the  last 
speaker.  I  do  not  believe  the  Briton  is  going  to  be  beaten  by  the  Germans  in  any 
great  enterprises  abroad.  There  is  one  practical  suggestion  I  venture  to  make.  A 
foreign  loan  is  issued  on  our  markets  for  perhaps  five  or  ten  millions  sterling,  to 
be  used  for  foreign  works.  We  pour  our  money  into  the  lap  of  some  foreign  com- 
munity— Russia,  the  Argentine,  Brazil  or  China — but  we  make  no  conditions  as  to 
where  the  material  is  to  be  purchased  or  seek  to  provide  employment  for  our  own 
people.  Yet  France  does  that,  and  Germany  "does  that,  and  the  United  States  do 
that,  although  at  present  the  United  States  do  not  execute  very  large  works  abroad. 
I  am  not  afraid,  I  say,  of  foreign  competition  after  the  War,  provided  we  only  bring 
common-sense  into  play.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience  of  works  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  I  may  add  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  difficulties  connected  with  labour, 
if  employers  will  only  get  into  closer  contact  with  their  men  and  endeavour  to  under- 
stand their  point  of  view. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  :  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Perks,  that  we  ought  to  make  it  a  condition  with  States  to  whom  we  lend 
money,  that  they  should  as  far  as  possible  purchase  from  us  the  necessary  material 
for  carrying  on  the  public  works  for  which  the  money  is  borrowed,  and  I  may  mention 
that  some  little  time  ago  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Royal  Institute, 
which  I  consider  is  doing  very  excellent  practical  work,  framed  a  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Council  and  forwarded  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Govern- 
ment authorities  throughout  the  Dominions  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  recommending 
that  purchases  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  within  the  Empire  itself.  We  had 
replies  from  nearly  all  of  them  very  favourable  to  that  resolution.  As  regards  in- 
fluence in  Parliament,  I  think  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  persuade  the  con- 
stituencies to  send  commercial  men  there  to  influence  it.  A  Government  will  always 
listen  to  a  majority,  while  minorities  have  but  little  influence  with  them.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  bring  about  any  reform.  Mr.  Powell,  by  the  way, 
described  statistics  as  a  form  of  lie ;  have  you  heard  the  latest  definition  of  a  lie  ? 
It  is  that  a  lie  is  a  Hun-truth.  I  believe  that  some  veiy  able  Consuls  are  employed 
by  the  British  Government  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  some,  to  put  it  mildly, 
not  so  able,  but  I  doubt  whether  really  first-class  men  are  paid  enough  for  really 
first-class  work.  In  my  opinion  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  improvement  in  dealing 
with  our  trade  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  improvement  will  be  forced 
on  the  Government  by  institutions  such  as  this,  and  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
this  country  and  the  Dominions.  I  agree  that  we  do  not  want  the  Government  to 
take  up  the  private  enterprises  of  our  people,  but  what  we  do  want  is  that  the 
Government  should  cease  giving  facilities  to  foreigners  they  do  not  give  to  our  own 
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people.  Of  course  the  new  Government  have  not  had  time  to  act  yet,  while  the 
members  of  the  Government  that  have  gone  out  are  considering  what  they  ought 
to  have  done  before  they  went  out,  and  I  hope  they  will  go  on  considering  for  many 
years  to  come.  But  the  present  Government  are  acting — they  may  be  making  mistakes, 
but  better  do  something  and  make  a  mistake  occasionally,  than  to  do  nothing  at  all. 
I  hold  that  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  so  many  Germans  have  been  employed 
in  this  country,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  our  own  Dominions,  in  preference  to 
Englishmen,  has  been  an  insane  desire  for  cheapness.  But  I  believe  there  is  such 
an  awakening  taking  place  now,  that  these  and  other  troubles  will  be  overcome  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  German  methods,  interests, 
and  intrigues,  such  as  have  obtained  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DE  F.  PENNEFATHER,  M.P. :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his  extremely  interesting  and  thought-compelling  address. 
I  am  not  sure  we  all  agree  with  him  on  every  point  of  detail,  but  I  know  that  we 
are  absolutely  in  sympathy  with  his  desire  to  get  rid  of  German  penetration.  Part 
of  his  address  rightly  touched  upon  the  paramount  necessity  of  our  speedy  recupera- 
tion after  the  War.  Every  country  which  has  participated  in  this  War  will,  at  the 
end,  be  bled  white,  and  the  countries  which  recuperate  first  will  be  the  countries 
which  will  really  secure  the  fruits  of  victory.  It  is  for  that  reason  of  such  paramount 
importance  that  we  should  prevent  penetration  by  our  enemies ;  and  recuperation  can 
only  be  rapid  if  we  have  in  this  country,  not  only  in  the  Government,  but  among 
business  men  and  working  men  alike,  a  new  spirit — backed  up  by  organisations  called 
into  being  in  order  to  give  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  of  this  country  the  same 
advantages  that  in  past  years  have  been  extended  to  our  trade  competitors.  We 
have  above  all  to  protect  our  key  industries  and  develop  to  the  utmost  the  resources 
of  our  Empire  and  of  our  Allies.  If  we  carry  these  things  out  in  the  spirit  which 
animated  our  speakers  this  evening,  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  both  to  Capital  and 
Labour  their  due  reward,  and  stimulate  British  enterprise  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  F.  M.  B.  FISHER,  formerly  Minister  for  Customs  and  Marine  in  New  Zealand, 
who  seconded  the  motion,  urged  that  the  clarifying  of  enemy  influence  from  British 
trade  was  a  task  that  should  be  done  at  once  and  not  postponed  until  after  the  War. 
But  the  important  point  he  wished  to  emphasise  was  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Overseas  Dominions  have  granted  Great  Britain  substantial  preferences.  They 
had  made  great  sacrifices  in  the  interests  of  British  trade,  but  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  made  no  response.  The  present  necessity  for  revenue  had  forced  the  British 
Government  to  impose  a  tariff ;  but,  even  under  this,  the  peoples  of  the  Dominions 
stood  on  the  same  footing  as  Germans,  Turks,  or  Chinese.  He  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  would  *no  longer  persist  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Dominions  for  British  industries,  British  ships,  British  workers,  and  an  Empire 
self- contained  and  self-supporting.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  have  at  last  heard 
the  voice  calling  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  day  is  dawning  when  the  overseas  peoples 
will  be  properly  recognised  by  the  statesmen  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ALFRED  HARRIS  suggested  that,  in  future,  Colonial  soldiers  visiting  this  country 
should  be  invited  to  fill  the  vacant  seats  in  the  large  hall  to  which  the  Institute 
had  now  moved  for  its  meetings.  He  also  urged  that  Chambers  of  Commerce  should 
insist  upon  their  resolutions  carrying  greater  weight  with  the  Government. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  said  Mr.  Harris's  first  suggestion  was  a  valuable  one,  and  should 
be  considered ;  as  to  the  second,  they  would  like  to  have  all  Members  of  Parliament 
on  the  string,  but  they  had  not  got  them  there  yet. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  WILFRED  POWELL  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chair- 
man for  presiding. 
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DIARY    OF   THE    WAR — (continued}. 

Dec.  23.  British  advance  in  Sinai  Peninsula.     Capture  of  Magdhaba  with  1,350  prisoners. 
„     24.  Allied  retreat   in   Rumania  continues.     Enemy  take  Tulcea  and  attack  Maohin 

on  the  Danube  opposite  Braila. 
„     25.  Invitation  sent  to  Dominion  Premiers  and  the  Government  of  India  to  attend 

"Special  War  Conference  of  the  Empire".     German  reply  to  American  Peace 

Note,  repeating  proposal  for  conference  of  belligerents. 

„     26.  Further  retreat  of  Allies  in  Rumania.     Rimnic-Sarat  captured  by  enemy.     An- 
nouncement made  that  British  had  taken  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  Allied 

line  in  France. 
„     27.  Retreat  of  Russians  on  the  Moldavian  frontier.     Chikaldir  Bridge,  east  of  Adana 

(Asia  Minor),   destroyed  by  British  aviators.     French  battleship  Oaulois  sunk 

by  submarine  in  Mediterranean. 

„     28.  Germans  claim  to  have  taken  10,000  prisoners  at  Rimnic-Sarat. 
,,     29.  Enemy's   new   offensive   on   Moldavian   border.     Allies   repulse    German   attack 

north-west  of  Verdun. 

„     30.  Allies'  reply  to  German  peace  proposals  communicated  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
„     31.  Complete   failure    of    German    attacks    on    French    posts   in    Champagne.    New 

Allied    Note    presented  to  Greece    demanding    reparation  and    guarantees    in 

connexion  with  the  outrages  of  December  1   and  2. 
Jan.    1.  Enemy  advance  on  Braila  resumed  ;    Allies  nearing  the  Sereth  lines.     Further 

progress  in   German  East  Africa,  the   enemy   being   surrounded   in   the   S.E. 

portion.    Transport  Ivcrnia  sunk  in  Mediterranean,   153  missing. 
,,       3.  Appointment  of  Lord  Cowdray  as  Chairman  of  Air  Board. 
,,       4.  Germans    capture    Machin    bridgehead    and    Russians    evacuate    the    Dobruja. 

Further  progress  made  by  Allies  in  Mesopotamia. 
„       5.  Russian  success  in  Bukovina.     Enemy  advance,  threatening  Focsani,  and  capture 

Braila  (Rumania).      British  take  two  posts  north  of  Beaumont  Hamel. 
„       6.  Heavy    fighting   near    Riga.     Russia    begins   short   offensive.     Allied   Conference 

meets  in   Rome.     Successful  British  raid  against  enemy  south-east  of  Arras. 
„       8.  Russians    rally    on    the    Sereth    lines,    gaining    ground    near    Obilesti.     Focsani 

captured  by  Germans.     Russian   advance   near   Riga ;    800    prisoners   and   16 

guns  taken. 
.,       9.  Allies'    present    ultimatum    to    Greece    requiring    acceptance    of   their   demands 

within    48    hours.     Prince    Golitzin    succeeds   M.    Trepoff    as    Russian    Prime 

Minister.     British    capture    more    trenches    and    raid    Sanna-i-yat  lines    near 

Kut.     H.M.S.   Cornivattis    and    a    sea-plane    carrier    sunk    in    Mediterranean. 

Retreat  of  enemy  on  the  Ancre  ;    British  take  140  prisoners.     British  capture 

Rafa  on  the  Egyptian  (Sinai)  frontier,  taking  1,600  prisoners. 
„     10.  Russian  offensive  in  the  Riga  region  continues  with  success.     Enemy  advance 

in   Rumania  near  the  river  Sereth.     Allied  reply  to  President  Wilson's  Note 

handed  to  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Paris  by  French  Government. 
„     11.  Advance    of   British    near   Beaumont   Hamel.     German   troops   driven   back   by 

Russians   in   Rumania.     Greek  Government  replies  to  Allied  Note.    Death  of 

Count  Benckendorff,  Russian  Ambassador,  in  London. 
„     13.  German  Note  to  neutrals.     Rumanian  and  Russian  success  in  Moldavian  passes. 

Enemy  advance  in  Oituz  Valley.     Allies  retreat  towards  the  Sereth.     Enemy 

attack  repulsed  west  of  Riga.     Success  of  British  troops  near  Neuve  Chapelle. 

Further  progress  on  right  bank  of  Tigris. 
„     15.  Retreat   of   Germans   on  the   Lower  Sereth.     Rumanians  advance  in  Moldavia 

in  Casin  Valley,  occupying  trenches. 
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Jan.  17.  Successful    surprise    attack    on    Somme    by    French.     Mr.    Balfour'a    covering 

despatch    to    Allies'    Note    to    U.S.    Government    published.     British   advance 

north  of  Bcaucourt.     Enemy  advance  checked  in  Rumania  west  of  the  Sereth ; 

village   of   Vadeni   retaken   by   Russians.     Greek   Government   accepts   Allies' 

demands. 
,     18.  Rumanian  success  between  valleys  of  Casin  and  Susitza.     Many  prisoners  and 

4  machine  guns  taken.     Further  progress  of  British  north  of    Beaucourt-sur- 

Ancre.     Italians  advance  in  Southern  Albania. 
„     19.  Explosion  at  a  factory  near  London.     Fundeni  bridgehead  on  the  Seroth  lines 

(Rumania)  captured  by  enemy. 

„     20.  British  air-raid  on  Baghdad.     Further  successes  in  East  Africa. 
„     22.  President  Wilson  outlines  in  Congress  his  views  on  a  League  for  Peace. 


REVIEWS. 

RECONSTRUCTING  THE  EMPIRE.* 

IMPERIAL  reconstruction  is  in  the  air — not  perhaps  because  of  any  foreboding  sense  of 
disaster  such  as  the  poet  Clough  alluded  to  in  his  well-known  lines  on  "  huge  frames  not 
constructed  right",  but  because  all  progressive  organisations  feel  the  necessity  from 
time  to  time  of  remodelling  themselves  to  allow  of  further  growth.  This  necessity  hag 
engaged  some  of  the  best  thinkers  on  Imperial  subjects  for  some  years  past,  and  it 
has  produced  two  distinct  schools  :  that  of  the  Imperial  Federationists,  the  older  and 
perhaps  more  numerous  school  (although  some  of  its  adherents  are  little  more  than 
lip-servants),  and  those  who,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  the  Jebusites — the 
men  who  believe  with  Mr.  Richard  Jebb  that  the  Imperial  Conference  on  an  enlarged 
basis  will  furnish  the  needs  of  a  growing  and  autonomous  empire  better  than  an  entire 
political  reconstruction.  The  latter  are  the  conservatives,  the  former  the  radicals,  of 
Empire  polity. 

Lord  Milner,  as  is  clear  from  the  very  able  address  reprinted  in  this  pamphlet, 
belongs  to  the  former  school,  as  was  indeed  to  be  expected  from  his  advice  to  the 
warring  politicians  of  South  Africa ;  Lord  Selborne  follows  as  closely  in  his  footsteps 
here  as  at  the  Cape ;  Lord  Bryce,  who  has  perhaps  been  too  much  engaged  with 
America  and  Armenia  to  go  so  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  shows  distinct  tendencies 
of  enlisting  under  the  other  banner,  which  Mr.  Jebb  held  aloft  with  such  skill  and 
courage  until  the  War  claimed  his  services. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  judge  the  Imperial  Federationists  from  their  literature,  and 
Lord  Milner  apologises  for  it  here  as  mostly  the  production  of  second-rate  men  whom, 
a  little  later  on,  he  calls  busybodies.  From  this  somewhat  candid  criticism  he  specially 
exempts  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis,  whose  book  on  the  "  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth "  was 
reviewed  at  length  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  a  few  months  ago  ;  but  it  must  in  fairness  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Curtis,  whose  very  able  contribution  fully  deserves  Lord  Milner' s  com- 
mendation, has  diagnosed  the  disease  rather  than  convinced — we  will  not  say  cured— the 
patient.  His  proposals  are  only  couched  in  vague  indefinite  form ;  whereas  his  prede- 
cessors at  least  made  no  difficulty  about  a  drastic  parliamentary  surgery,  Mr.  Curtis 
employs  gentler  methods,  but  leaves  us  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  internal  re- 
arrangements he  would  make  while  we  were  under  the  anoesthetic. 

Lord  Milner's  remedy  is  clean-cut  and  definite — the  creation  of  another  Parliament, 
to  deal  with  matters  of  defence  and  foreign  policy,  its  members  to  be  few  but  (appa- 

*  Imperial  Problems  :  Opening  Addresses  delivered  at  Conferences  between  Representatives  of  the 
Home  and  Dominion  Parliaments,  1916.  Part  I :  The  Constitutional  Issue.  (Empire  Parliamen- 
tary Association.  2/6.) 
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rently)  elected  by  the  whole  Empire,  charged  only  with  defence  and  foreign  policy  and 
the  financial  burden  thereof,  but  not  with  the  raising  of  the  necessary  money,  which 
they  would  leave  to  the  self-governing  units  concerned.  As  to  this,  a  later  speaker  in 
this  discussion  makes  the  criticism  that  (a)  this  body  would  have  to  sit  in  secret,  if  its 
discussions  on  foreign  policy  were  to  be  worth  anything,  and  (&)  that  it  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  men  who  knew -most  about  the  subject  that  were  elected.  The  latter 
objection  would  obviously  be  fatal  to  any  scheme  of  representative  government  whatever, 
and  particularly  to  all  British  Cabinets,  where  we  put  a  lawyer  at  the  head  of  the  Navy, 
a  country  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  entrust  a  Baptist  as  Prime 
Minister  with  the  duty  of  making  Anglican  bishops.  Nevertheless  British  Governments 
and  Parliaments  go  on,  and  this  objection  must  therefore  be  ruled  out.  As  to  secret 
sessions  also,  there  need  be  no  insuperable  difficulties.  Secret  sessions  have  come 
into  vogue  once  more,  and  we  are  beginning  to  realise  that  our  ancestors  were  not 
altogether  foolish  when  they  objected  to  reporters  and  Press  galleries.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Conference  before  the  War  which  were 
called  exclusively  to  discuss  defence  were  held  in  secret  session.  One  need  not,  then, 
anticipate  that  these  objections  to  Lord  Milner's  proposal  would  carry  much  weight. 

The  real  question  at  issue  here,  as  in  most  other  political  questions,  is  summed  up 
in  the  old  adage  of  a  Victorian  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  "  The  worst  fault  any 
Budget  can  have  is  not  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons."  In  other  words,  will  these 
proposals  work  ? 

By  common  acl  mission,  the  proposals  of  the  older  school  of  Imperial  Federation 
were  rejected  as  impossible,,  and  rejected  not  so  much  because  of  their  actual  demerits 
as  because  they  were  at  once  seen  to  be  unworkable.  They  were  like  the  wonderful 
clock  in  the  Eastern  legend,  which  had  every  imaginable  merit  except  that  it  would 
not  tell  the  time,  and  so  men  had  to  fall  back  on  the  sundial  after  all.  The  new 
proposals  which  Lord  Milnor  and  Mr.  Curtis  have  put  forward  are  on  the  whole  simpler, 
but  if  they  are  not  to  meet  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  they  will  have  to  work. 
Otherwise  the  Imperial  Conference  (and  Mr.  Jebb)  will  obtain  judgment  by  default. 

A.  W.  T. 


RE-MAKING  THE  MAP. 

THE  importance  of  natural  frontiers  in  international  relations  has  only  recently  been 
recognised  by  students  of  foreign  politics.  National  boundaries  in  the  past  have  been 
almost  entirely  dictated  by  strategic  or  dynastic  motives,  generally  by  both,  and  the 
claims  of  nationalities  to  a  recognition  of  their  racial  homogeneity  have  been  per- 
sistently overlooked.  Some  frontiers,  as  is  shown  by  Professor  Lyde  in  his  excellent 
and  suggestive  study  of  this  subject,*  have  been  drawn  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
geographic  conditions,  whilst  many  others  have  been  traced  upon  strategic  lines  either 
of  offence  or  defence.  On  this  point  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  the  famous  story 
of  Gortschakov  and  Disraeli  in  connection  with  the  map  of  Asia  Minor  used  during 
the  Berlin  Congress  to  be  convinced  that  diplomatists  have  not  always  possessed  the 
geographical  knowledge  that  should  have  been  required  from  them. 

Although  many  will  fail  to  agree  with  the  author  in  his  main  conclusion  that 
frontiers  should  if  possible  be  anti-defensive — that  is  that  they  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  identified  with  those  geographical  features  which  are  associated  mainly  with  the 
meeting  of  peoples  and  persons  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  peaceful  intercourse — none, 
save  Germans,  will  disagree  with  his  opinion  that  they  should  be  drawn  so  as  to'  in- 
clude nationalities  within  their  scope  and  should  as  far  as  can  be  arranged  be  assimilative. 

*  Some  Frontiers  of  To-morrow  :  an  Aspiration  for  Europe.  By  L.  W.  Lyde.  Post  8vo. 
Pp.  vi-120.  London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1915.  2s.  6d. 
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The  whole  trend  of  contemporary  thought  is  that  the  claims  of  nationalism  should  be 
considered  and  that  no  frontier  line  should  divide  a  nation  into  two  unequal  parts. 
For  this  reason  most  people  will  disagree  with  Professor  Lyde's  suggestions  with  regard 
to  Rumania  and  Serbia. 

The  redistribution  of  European  territory  after  the  War  will  open  many  important 
questions,  most  of  which  have  been  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  inability  of  diplomatists 
to  foresee  the  growth  of  nationalism  and  the  spread  of  racialism  amongst  the  smaller 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  difficulties  that  will  be  encountered  are  immense  ;  the  pitfalls 
are  many ;  the  problems  are  diverse  and  intricate.  Professor  Lyde  thinks  that  they 
may  be  overcome,  and  that  future  wars  may  be  avoided,  by  the  application  of  geographical 
principles  to  the  task  and  the  avoidance  of  the  purely  strategic  boundaries  of  the  past. 
The  assumption  that  there  must  be  a  defensive  frontier,  he  states,  has  no  support  from 
either  historical  or  economic  geography.  Obviously,  he  continues,  this  frontier  should 
be  where  men  naturally  meet  and  not  therefore  on  water-partings  and  mountain  crests 
or  in  deserts  and  swamps. 

Examining  Professor  Lyde's  treatise  on  this  assumption  we  find  that  in  re-drawing 
the  map  of  Europe  he  has  more  or  less  consistently  followed  this  line  of  thought,  but 
it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  the  new  boundaries  which  he  suggests  would  tend 
in  themselves  to  preserve  peace  any  more  than  did  the  old  strategic  frontiers  of  the 
past.  The  question,  of  course,  is  too  difficult  to  be  discussed,  or  even  analysed,  in 
a  short  review,  and  we  cannot  therefore  criticise  Professor  Lyde's  redistribution  of 
territory.  Although  a  profound  knowledge  of  geographical  features  should  necessarily 
form  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  the  diplomatists  who  are  charged  with  the  settle- 
ment after  the  War,  it  is  certainly  to  be  doubted  whether  the  theories  enunciated  by 
Professor  Lyde  present  an  adequate  and  permanent  solution  of  the  problem.  On  the 
whole,  however,  his  book  ably  deals  with  an  intricate  question  and  offers  many  sug- 
gestions that  must  be  examined  with  great  care  before  they  can  be  dismissed  as  impossible 
of  realisation ;  for  without  doubt  the  teachings  of  geographical  science  have  been  so 
disregarded  in  former  redistributions  of  territory  that  the  work  of  diplomatists  has  too 
frequently  resulted  in  new  causes  of  offence. 


THE  GREAT  ADVANCE. 

MR.  HARRY  BRITTAIN  *  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  written  an  interesting  account 
of  a  journey  to  the  Western  front.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  advocate,  he  visited  both  the  British  and  French  lines.  His 
visit  to  the  former  coincided  with  the  advance  on  the  Somme.  During  his  visit  to  the  latter 
Mr.  Brittain  stopped  at  Verdun  and  Rheims  and  also  spent  some  time  with  the  Russian 
soldiers  who  are  fighting  in  France.  There  is  therefore  abundant  material  for  an  excellent 
book.  Mr.  Brittain  is  always  entertaining.  In  a  few  deft  impressionistic  sketches  he 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  conditions  in  France.  Much  is  necessarily  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  if  there  is  perhaps  more  of  that  "brightness  and  breeziness,"  which  is  the 
theme  of  so  many  reviewers,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  books  dealing  with  the  War, 
such  serve  as  a  welcome  relief  from  more  staid  and  critical  narratives.  Mr.  Brittain's 
book  is  a  personal  account— and  indeed  professes  to  be  nothing  more.  It  may  therefore 
be  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  read  a  volume  which  is  certainly  not  the  child 
of  a  pessimist  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  literary  tonic. 

*   To  Verdun  from  the  Somme  :  an  Anglo-American  Glimpse  of  the  Great  Advance.     By  Harry 
Brittain,  with  an  Introduction  by  James  M.  Beck.     Pp,  xvi.  142.     London  :  John  Lane.  1917.     2/6. 
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SOUTH    AMERICAN    NOTES. 

British  Submarines  for  Chile. — The  great  commercial  influence  possessed  by  the 
Germans  in  Chile  has  been  used  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  War  to  damage  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Government  of  that  Republic  and  British  interests. 
There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  believe  that,  to  some  extent,  these  efforts  must  have 
succeeded,  and  fear  that  sooner  or  later  they  may  produce  effects  injurious  to  this 
country.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  know  that  the  German  attempts  to  cause 
a  breach  between  British  and  Chilian  intercourse  have  failed  there,  as  they  have  failed 
in  other  parts  of  South  America.  A  clear  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  late  Government,  which  made  over  to  Chile  five  of  our  latest  pattern  sub- 
roan  nes,  and  promised  a  sixth,  partly  as  compensation  for  having  delayed  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chilian  dreadnought.  "  Almiranto  Cochrane,"  in  consequence  of  the  War. 
These  valuable  submarines  have  been  sold  at  a  reduced  price  to  Chile,  the  figures 
working  out  at  a  cost  of  about  £95,450  each.  Reference  to  the  act  of  the  British 
Government  was  made  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  his  message  to  Congress 
recently,  and  an  appropriation  was  asked  for  to  enable  the  Government  to  send  to 
England  to  fetch  the  submarines. 

Some  residents  in  the  Republic,  learning  of  this  unusual  act  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment during  a  period  of  war,  regard  it  as  really  a  very  dangerous  one,  fearing  that> 
by  some  ruse,  the  submarines  may  find  their  way  into  the  possession  of  our  enemies, 
who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  our  West  Coast  commerce  with  South 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Melot,  the  Belgian  Deputy  and  official  delegate  to 
the  South  American  countries,  who  has  recently  visited  Argentina  after  being  in  Chile, 
has  declared  that  this  last-named  Republic  is  not  pro-German,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  Allies,  notwithstanding  the  intense  agitation  that  has  been,  and 
etill  is,  going  on  among  Teutonic  propagandists  to  bring  about  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 

Moreover,  the  Chilian  Minister  of  London,  Senor  Augusto  Edwardes,  had  latterly 
obtained  from  the  British  Government  the  concession  of  the  removal  from  the  "  Black 
List"  of  Chilian  business  concerns  which  happen  to  have  Germans  in  their  directorates. 
The  Germans  announce  this  as  "  a  real  triumph  for  them."  Perhaps  it  is. 

Chile  and  the  Antarctic  Expedition. — Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  courteous  attentions  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago-de-Chile,  where  he  was 
entertained  both  by  his  own  countrymen  and  ssveral  distinguished  Chilians.  The  generous 
response  of  the  Chilian  Government  to  the  needs  of  his  ice-locked  companions  was 
regarded  as  a  special  evidence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  this  Republic  for  the 
British ;  while  the  nomination  of  Senor  Pardo,  the  celebrated  Chilian  pilot,  to  take 
charge  of  the  relief  ship  was  a  further  proof  of  the  friendly  understanding  prevailing 
between  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations.  The  British  Colony  has  presented  a 
handsome  gold  watch  and  chain  to  Captain  Pardo,  as  well  as  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  to  be  handed  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Yelcho,  which  effected  the  rescue 
of  Sir  E.  Shackleton's  companions. 

Chilian  War  Contributions. — The  British  community  in  Valparaiso  and  other  centres 
of  Chile  have  made  very  sensible  contributions  to  the  various  funds  organised  in  connection 
with  the  War,  and  the  Minister  at  Santiago,  Sir  Francis  Stronge  (formerly  British  Minister  at 
Bogota,  Colombia),  has  taken  a  keen  and  active  part  in  promoting  their  welfare  throughout 
the  Republic.  The  Valparaiso  Bandage  Fund,  the  Blind  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fund, 
and  the  Women's  Patriotic  League  are  some  out  of  many  similar  associations  that  have 
collected  and  transmitted  money  to  the  London  headquarters. 
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FREDERICK  COURTENEY  SELOUS. 

THIS  famous  hero  of  the  hunting-field,  a  real  white  man  and  true  friend,  has  passed 
away  and  lies  at  rest  under  one  of  the  trees  such  as  had  often  sheltered  him  in  the 
African  forest  so  dear  to  him. 

When  last  year  he  was  awarded  the  D.S.O.  for  "  conspicuous  gallantry,  resource  and 
endurance",  his  legions  of  friends  and  the  world  of  sport  recognised  how  character- 
istically true  to  type  those  qualities  were. 

If  anything  could  have  made  the  Gazette  announcement  sweeter  to  him,  it  was  in 
the  added  words — "  That  he  had  set  a  magnificent  example  to  all  ranks,  and  that  the 
value  of  his  services  with  his  battalion  could  not  be  overestimated." 

To  have  lived  up  to  such  a  reputation,  as  he  always  had  done  and  did  at  the  last, 
and  to  have  fallen  at  the  head  of  his  men  fighting  for  his  country  at  sixty-four — an 
age  when  most  men  are  laid  by — were  proud  achievements. 

His  deep  sense  of  patriotism  inspired  him  to  offer  his  services  in  spite  of  his  years,  and 
he  was  rightly  accepted  and  placed  in  that  theatre  of  the  War  where  his  ripe  experience  and 
expert  knowledge  could  prove,  as  it  did,  of  great  value  to  the  army  in  East  Africa. 

At  an  early  age  his  restless  energy  took  him  to  South  Africa,  where  he  instinctively 
mastered  the  art  of  the  chase  and  became  a  bold  and  accomplished  hunter,  almost  every 
specimen  of  big  game  falling  to  his  unerring  rifle. 

The  great  Boer  hunters  of  early  days,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  on  account  of 
his  fearlessness  combined  with  transparent  truthfulness  and  generosity,  owned  him  as 
their  Nimrod.  The  writer  has  often  heard  them  say  over  camp-fires,  "  Ah  !  old 
S'lous  !  he  was  a  man  ! " — words  that  to  them  conveyed  the  highest  eulogy. 

Though  immersed  for  so  many  years  in  the  wilds,  and  then  associated  with  uncultured 
men  of  rough  caste,  he  never  lost  the  high  sense  of  refinement  which,  together  with  a 
refreshing  modesty  and  gentleness,  went  to  make  up  his  attractive  personality. 

It  was  given  to  few  to  hear  him  unfold  occasional  chapters ;  for  he  was  sparing 
of  talk  upon  his  own  eventful  and  stirring  life,  full  as  it  was  of  dangers  and  marvel- 
lous escapes  from  injury  and  death. 

He  disliked  destroying  life  without  a  proper  object,  and  scarcely  ever  did  so  except 
for  the  purposes  of  food  or  preserving  specimens  for  scientific  and  other  collections 
to  which  he  was  a  bounteous  contributor. 

Several  times,  in  the  course  of  his  varied  career,  he  resolved  to  abandon  hunting 
and  return  to  civilised  life ;  but  the  "  call  of  the  wild  "  came  to  him  again  and  again, 

As  an  author  of  ability,  as  explorer  and  pioneer  in  South  African  development,  and 
as  a  gallant  gentleman  who  fell  in  his  country's  cause,  he  leaves  a  great  record,  and 
those  who  had  the  privilege  to  know  him  may  feel  proud. 

GODFREY  LAQDEN. 

THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E. 

FELLOWS  of  the  Institute  will  have  learned  with  great  regret  of  the  death,  on  January  18, 
of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Grandson  on  his  mother's  side  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  at  one 
time  High  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  author  of  the  famous  "Report"  which  formed 
the  basis  of  Canadian  self-government,  and  on  his  father's  side  of  the  seventh  Earl 
of  Elgin,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  "  Elgin  Marbles,"  the  late  Earl  inherited  a 
family  tradition  of  public  service  for  the  Empire,  to  which  he  added  fresh  lustre. 
As  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  held  his  first  ministerial  post  in  1886.  He 
received  no  office  in  the  next  Liberal  Cabinet  in  1892,  but  in  the  following  year  was 
offered  the  post  of  Viceroy  of  India,  which  he  held  from  1894  to  1899.  In  1905 
he  became  Colonial  Secretary  under  Sir  H.  Campbell- Bannerman,  but  was  not  given  a 
portfolio  when  Mr.  Asquith  formed  a  new  ministry  in  1908.  It  was  mentioned  by 
an  Eton  contemporary  in  a  sympathetic  letter  to  The  Times  that  three  members  of 
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the  House  Eleven  at  Warre's  (Lord  Elgin  himself,  Lord  Harris  and  Lord  Wenlock) 
held  high  office  in  India  at  the  same  time — Lord  Elgin  as  Viceroy  and  the  two  others 
as,  respectively,  Governor  of  Bombay  and  Governor  of  Madras.  Lord  Elgin  was  a  Vice 
President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

VICE-ADMIRAL   SIR    GEORGE   WARRENDER,    BART.,   K.C.B.,   K.C.V.O. 

THE  country  lost  the  services  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer  in  the  death  on  January  8  o 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Warrender  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-six  years 
Ill-health  had  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  at  Plymouth 
only  a  month  previously,  when  at  his  own  request  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Admiral 
Warrender  had  seen  service  in  the  Zulu  War;  and  in  connection  with  the  Boxer  rising, 
when  he  was  second  in  command  of  the  China  Station.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
War  he  was  second  in  command  of  the  Grand  Fleet  under  Admiral  Jellicoe.  Admiral 
Warrender  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1913. 
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THE  fifth  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge, 
No.  3556,  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.,  on 
January  10,  1917,  when  the  W.M.  of  the  Lodge,  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn,  K.G.,  honoured  the  members  by 
paying  the  Lodge  a  visit.  The  Worshipful  Deputy  Master,  R.  W.  Bro.  Lord  Lilford, 
presided.  After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting 
of  the  Lodge,  R.  W.  Bro.  Alderman  Sir  George  Wyatt  Truscott,  P.G.W.,  was  balloted 
for,  and  admitted  as  a  joining  member.  Lieut.  Leslie  Gross,  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Mr.  Edmund  Kenrick  Bacon,  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  were  then  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry  by  the  W.  Deputy  Master. 

On  the  motion  of  R.  W.  Bro.  the  Hon.  John  Greeley  Jenkins,  seconded  by  W.  Bro. 
Col.  G.  M.  Weekley,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  make  the  Lodge  one  of  the 
Founding  Lodges  of  the  Freemasons'  War  Hospital,  to  become  eventually  the  Masonic 
Nursing  Home.  The  sum  of  twenty  guineas  was  also  voted  to  W.  Bro.  Col.  Weekley' s 
list  as  a  Steward  at  the  forthcoming  Festival  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for 
Girls. 

The  arrival  of  the  M.  W.  Grand  Master  was  then  announced,  and  shortly  afterwards 
His  Royal  Highness  entered  the  Lodge  and  took  his  seat  to  the  right  of  the  Deputy 
Worshipful  Master,  Lord  Lilford. 

In  the  course  oi  his  speech  of  welcome  to  the  Grand  Master,  Lord  Lilford  said  : 
Our  gathering  to-night  is,  of  course,  considerably  larger  than  usual,  but  our  meetings 
are  always  of  a  similar  character  to  the  present  one ;  they  are  attended  by  Brethren 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  To-night  there  are  Brethren  present  from  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  the  Crown  Colonies,  and,  indeed,  from 
every  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions.  The  reason  for  the  foundation  of  this  Lodge 
was  that  it  might  form  a  Masonic  home  for  our  Brethren  from  Overseas,  and  assist 
in  the  cementing  and  consolidation  of  those  ties  which  bind  Brethren  to  the  Mother 
Country,  and  I  think  I  shall  have  the  cordial  assent  of  every  Mason  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  one  living  who  has  worked  harder  towards  this  end  than  your  Royal 
Highness.  When  it  was  known  that  the  Lodge  was  to  be  honoured  with  a  visit 
from  its  Worshipful  Master,  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  it  was  felt  that  the 
occasion  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  mark  being  made  of  the  visit  in 
some  special  way,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  most  proper  and  most  abiding  manner 
would  be  that  this  Lodge  should  become  one  of  the  Founding  Lodges  of  the  Free- 
masons' War  Hospital,  of  which  your  Royal  Highness  has  become  the  Patron  and 
President.  That  idea  was  cordially  taken  up,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  requisite  sum  for  that  purpose  has  already  been  subscribed. 
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After  a  speech  from  the  R.  W.  Bro.  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn  (the  first  Deputy 
Master  of  the  Lodge),  the  M.  W.  Grand  Master,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
who  was  greeted  with  loud  cheering,  said : — 

Brethren,  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  most  grateful  appreciation  of  the  very 
kind  words  that  have  fallen  from  the  Deputy  Worshipful  Master.  I  would  wish  to 
assure  you  with  what  very  great  pleasure  I  have  come  here  this  evening  to  meet 
you  all,  representatives,  as  you  are,  from  every  portion  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 
On  each  successive  installation  since  the  Lodge  was  first  formed  it  has  been  my  very 
great  pleasure  to  send  you  a  welcome  message.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  think  that 
this  welcome  message  has  no  longer  to  be  sent,  but  that  it  can  be  delivered  by 
myself.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  this  Lodge,  which 
has  been  founded  as  a  Masonic  home  for  our  Brethren  from  beyond  the  seas,  has 
turned  out  such  a  success,  and  I  welcome  you  all  most  cordially  here,  and  assure 
you  that  your  presence  amongst  us  is  a  real  pleasure  to  all  English  Freemasons. 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Craft  which  I  know  exists  so  strongly  in  every 
portion  of  the  great  Empire  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong.  There  are  many 
here  to-day  wearing  the  khaki  uniform  of  our  service.  We  recognise  in  them  those 
who  have  left  their  homes  thousands  of  miles  away  to  come  over  here  to  fight  in 
support  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our  Empire.  We  Masons — and  there  are  many 
Masons  in  the  Army — assure  them  how  fully  we  appreciate  that  splendid  self-sacrifice 
they  are  showing,  and  every  English  Mason  is  proud  to  think  that  they  are  sharing 
the  common  danger  and  laying  down  their  lives  alongside  of  us.  Probably,  when  the 
history  of  this  great  and  lamentable  War  is  written,  nothing  will  be  brighter  than 
the  fact  that  every  portion  of  the  Empire  has  fought  side  'by  side  and  shed  their 
blood  together.  May  it  cement  this  great  Empire  which  has  always  stood  for  right 
and  liberty ;  may  it  make  us  all,  if  that  be  possible,  more  loyal  to  our  Sovereign 
and  to  the  country  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud.  I  thank  you,  D.W.M.,  and  the 
P.D.M.  of  the  Lodge  who  seconded  this  vote.  My  small  services  have  been  most 
cordially  given.  Once  more  1  assure  you  of  the  great  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  be 
amongst  you  this  evening. 

W.  Bro.  Col.  G.  M.  Weekley  was  then  installed  as  Deputy  Worshipful  Master  by 
R.  W.  Bro.  Lord  Lilford,  in  the  presence  of  the  M.  W.  Grand  Master,  who  afterwards 
invested  the  following  officers : 

Bro.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  S.W.  ;  W.  Bro.  Mark  H.  Wade, 
L.R.,  J.W.  ;  Bro.  Rev.  Basil  G.  Bourchier,  M.A.,  Chaplain  ;  M.  W.  Bro.  Brig. -General 
Hon.  Sir  Newton  J.  Moore,  K.C.M.G.,  P.  Pro.  G.  M.,  West  Australia,  P.  G.  W.,  Scot- 
land, Treasurer ;  W.  Bro.  Arthur  Ross,  Secretary ;  W.  Bro.  J.  M.  Maynard,  P.  Asst. 
G.  Std.  B.,  D.C.  ;  Bro.  Gilbert  Taylor,  S.D.  ;  Bro.  A.  W.  Thompson,  J.D.  ;  Bro.  A.  N. 
Thornton,  A.D.C.  ;  Bro.  D.  F.  Tuffill,  Organist ;  Bro.  Major  James  R.  Boose,  C.M.G., 
V.D.,  Assistant  Secretary ;  Bro.  Capt.  J.  C.  Lamprey,  I.G.  ;  Bro.  Capt.  J.  B.  Lee 
Roberts,  Steward ;  Bro.  Dr.  H.  Lyster  Jameson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Steward ;  Bro. 
Lieut.  Alfred  Lewis,  Steward ;  Bro.  Capt.  F.  Southwell  Piper,  Steward ;  W.  Bro. 
Joseph  Taylor,  Tyler.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  investiture  the  M.  W.  Grand  Master, 
accompanied  by  the  newly  installed  W.D.M.  and  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  Lodge 
and  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  left. 

On  the  return  of  the  procession  to  the  Lodge  and  at  the  termination  of  Ledge 
business,  W.  Bro.  Col.  Weekley  presented  R.  W.  Bro.  Lord  Lilford  with  the  P.M.'s 
jewel  of  the  Lodge,  remarking  that  the  Lodge  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
kindly  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Lodge  during  his  year  of  office. 
After  witnessing  the  work  he  had  done  that  evening  they  realised  more  than  ever 
the  loss  the  Lodge  had  incurred  in  his  passing  from  the  Chair.  All  the  members 
appreciated  very  much  the  services  he  had  rendered,  and  hoped  he  would  live  for 
many  years  to  wear  the  jewel. 

A  dinner  was  subsequently  held  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Connaught  Rooms  and 
was  attended  by  200  Brethren.  W.  Bro.  Colonel  G.  M.  Weekley  presided.  After  the 
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toast  of  "The  King  and  the  Craft"  had  been  duly  honoured,  the  Worshipful  Deputy 
Master  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Most  Worshipful  the  Grand  Master,  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  Worshipful  Master  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge."  Other  toasts 
were :  "  The  Most  Worshipful  the  Pro.  Grand  Master,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill, 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.  ;  the  Right  Worshipful  Deputy  Grand  Master,  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey; 
and  the  rest  of  the  Grand  Officers,  Present  and  Past",  proposed  by  the  W.  Deputy 
Master,  and  responded  to  by  R.  W.  Bro.  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey ;  "  The  Worship- 
ful Deputy  Master",  proposed  by  R.  W.  Bro.  Lord  Lilford  ;  the  toast  of  "The  Initiates  ", 
proposed  by  the  W.  D.  Master,  and  "The  Immediate  Past  and  Installing  Master", 
proposed  by  the  W.  D.  Master.  The  toast  of  "  Our  Brethren  Overseas  and  those  serving 
with  liis  Majesty's  Forces"  was  proposed  by  R.  W.  Bro.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  M.D., 
K.C.M.G.,  P.G.D.,  Past  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  South  Australia  and  P.D.M.  of  the 
Lodge.  Bro.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Reid,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  and  Bro.  Lieut. 
Macleod  Moore,  replied.  R.  W.  Bro.  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  P.D.G.M.,  South  Australia, 
and  P.D.M.  of  the  Lodge,  proposed  the  toast  of  "  the  Visitors  ",  which  was  responded  to 
by  W.  Bro.  Dr.  John  Pollen,  C.I.E.,  P.D.G.W.,  Bombay,  and  W.  Bro.  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
McMahon,  late  High  Commissioner  for  Egypt.  Bro.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart., 
responded  to  the  toast  of  "  the  Officers  of  the  Lodge  ". 


HOUSE    AND    SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

An  instructive  address  on  "  The  Fishery  Resources  of  Newfoundland  "  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson,  on  the  occasion  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee's  "  tea  after- 
noon ",  on  the  first  Thursday  in  January.  The  speaker  emphasised  the  food  value 
of  fish  and  its  increasing  scarcity.  He  directed  attention  to  the  advantages  of  drawing 
upon  the  almost  inexhaustible  supply  available  in  the  British  North  American  waters, 
particularly  those  of  Newfoundland.  The  products  of  these  fisheries  were  an  Imperial 
asset,  and  should  be  made  available  to  the  British  consumer.  Immediate  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  catching,  collection,  storage  and  transit  of  Newfoundland  fish, 
regarding  which  Mr.  Thomson  furnished  much  interesting  information. 

Sir  Joseph  Outerbridge,  Mr.  J.  Raymond,  Major  James  R.  Boos6,  and  Mr.  E.  T. 
Scammel  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  who  presided,  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Thomson  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting. 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Tyrrell,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Style,  Secretary,  of  the 
Richmond  Club,  spoke  of  the  arangernents  now  concluded  by  which  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  are  made  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Club  when  introduced  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  matter  was  referred  to  in  the  January  number  of 
UNITED  EMPIRE. 
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IT  was  a  happy  inspiration  that  prompted  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the 
Bournemouth  Local  Committee  of  the  Institute,  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  public  ad- 
dresses in  that  town  on  Imperial  subjects.  The  meetings,  which  were  well  attended,  were 
held  in  Trinity  Hall.  At  the  first,  on  December  16,  Sir  Daniel  Morris  himself  spoke  on 
"  Newfoundland  and  the  War,"  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Sir  Ralph  Williams, 
K.C.M.G.,  formerly  Governor  of  Newfoundland.  On  January  13,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  Bart.,  P.C.,  Minister  of  Finance  and  late  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand, 
spoke  on  "  New  Zealand  and  the  War."  A  large  audience  followed  the  speech 
with  the  deepest  interest,  showing  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Dominion 
both  in  connexion  with  tha  waging  of  the  War  and  in  regard  to  the  terms  of 
peace.  Considerations  of  space  unfortunately  prevent  a  full  report  of  Sir  Joseph 
\7ard' s  address, 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (3) : 

James  Edge-Parlington,  Ernest  J.  Lake,  Arnold  D.  Power. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (28) : 

AUSTRALIA. — Alexander  R.  R.  Hassan  (Sydney),  William  F.  Holder  (Sydney), 
Harry  E.  Mitts  (Sydney),  Charles  A.  Smith  (Sydney). 

CANADA. Vcrnon  Elsden  (Three  Rivers),  Douglas  Hallam  (Toronto),  Albert  E. 

Southall  (Montreal). 

INDIA. — Henry  J.  Pope  (Roorkee),  Logie  P.  Watson  (Cawnpore). 

NEW  ZEALAND. — V.  B.  Portman  (Wellington). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— .4.  H.  Hayward  (Durban).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— 
Edward  Bradbury  (Seremban),  Wallace  A.  Glimmer  (Tampin),  Clarence  R.  Heaume  (Selangor), 
R.  Hodgson  (Teluk  Anson),  Everard  E.  C.  Lacey  (Tampin),  Henry  Latter  (Kuala  Lumpur), 
John  K.  R.  Leonard  (Kendong),  Hugh  H.  Mann  (Tampin),  Charles  F.  M.  Recano 
(Batang  Malaka),  Melmore  F.  Rogers  (Pedas),  Charles  M.  Seymour  (Kuala  Lumpur), 
W.  H.  Vaughan  Smith  (Teluk  Anson),  George  C.  Tytler  (Teluk  Anson).  HONG  KONG. 
— James  M.  Jones.  NIGERIA. — Horace  E.  Cornish  (Zaria).  RHODESIA. — Frederick 
Mansfield  (Malindi).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— Tan  Boo  Liat,  J.P.  (Singapore), 

Associates  (2) : 

Mrs.  M.  Cameron,  Reuben  Hunt. 

Bristol  Branch — Associates  (49) : 

Arthur  R.  Allen,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Andrews,  T.  A.  Bates,  Rev.  Percy  Brent,  M.A.,  Mrs. 
L.  F.  Briggs,  T.  L.  Buly,  0.  N.  Burlend,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Butter,  Miss  A.  J.  Butlin,  Miss 
M.  E.  Butlin,  T.  S.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rev.  V.  Cook,  W.  J.  Crawhall,  Henry  Cridland, 
Moores  de  le  Hey,  Mrs.  E.  Edwards,  H.  Macdonald  Fish,  Fred  Giles,  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Goodall,  Cecil  H.  Goodwin,  Thos.  Grant,  S.  S.  Harris,  Miss  E.  Kohler,  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Leon,  Alfred  Lovell,  Alexander  MacRae,  Sidney  Marshall,  Miss  Florence  M.  Mitts- 
Baker,  B.  M.  Nevill-Parkins,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Paget,  Miss  Constance  G.  Powell,  George  E. 
Powell,  Arthur  Quant,  Hugh  O.  Savile,  Lieut.  J.  H.  H.  Scudamore,  R.N.R.,  Mrs.  H.  R, 
Smith,  Herbert  S.  Smith,  '  T.  E.  Strachey,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Sykes,  Ernest  B.  Tyrrell,  B.A., 
Albert  Vann,  John  C.  Warr,  H.  J.  Watts,  Francis  Waterman,  Miss  M.  A.  Webster, 
L.  P.  Whitwham,  T.  H.  Willis,  Rear-Admiral  Ingram  Winnington,  Alfred  R.  M.  Woolley. 


ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  RICHMOND  CLUB. 

AN  arrangement  has  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  between  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  and  the  Richmond  Club,  by  which  Fellows  of  the  Institute  may 
become  members  of  the  Club  upon  reduced  terms.  The  Club  has  agreed  to  admit 
Resident  Fellows  of  the  Institute  to  membership  at  a  subscription  of  two  guineas  per 
annum,  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  at  a  subscription  of  one  guinea  per  annum.  The 
Club,  which  is  an  historical  old  mansion,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
is  within  easy  distance  of  London.  It  possesses  a  number  of  spacious  and  well  ap- 
pointed rooms,  including  a  very  fine  Billiard  Room,  and  the  usual  Club  conveniences. 
It  is  residential,  and  (particularly  in  the  spring  and  summer  months)  its  members  have 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  Thames  valley, 
as  well  as  lawn  tennis,  boating,  &c. 

It  is  felt  that  the  arrangement  entered  into  will  be  specially  appreciated  by  the 
Non-Resident  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  who  will  obtain  the  privileges  of  a  conveniently 
situated,  country  Club  in  close  proximity  to  London  upon  most  advantageous  terms. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 
by  whom  intending  candidates  must  be  recommended  to  the  Committee  of  the  Richmond 
Club.  

APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

The  Hon.  W,  Coke  Kerr  at  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  vice  Mr,  Thomas  Wilson. 
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OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

KILLED  IN  ACTION. — Capt.  F.  C.  Selous,  D.S.O.,  Stuart  Straight,  Capt.  W.  J.  Murphy. 

Josiah  Martin,  Capt.  H.  M.  Jones,  V.C.,  F.  Beckett  Birt,  Emmanuel  Tass<5,  W.  D. 
Sale,  Hon.  T.  Chas.  Casgrain,  K.C.,  Lady  Edwards,  Cardross  Grant,  Charles  E.  O'Neill, 
Edward  Gurney,  W.  P.  Brownell,  A.  G.  Pendleton,  C.M.G.,  B.  Lake  Witts,  Second- 
Lieut.  H.  N.  Hartncll,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  George  Warrender,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  J.  B.  Biddis- 
combe,  Christopher  Ben  iclt,  Frank  Debenham,  M.  J.  Lothian,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  F.  Newcombe,  G.  Hiley,  C.  King, 
H.  T.  Chappell,  Henry  Grace,  Miss  E.  Bridgeman,  Dr.  J.  W.  Matthews,  Frank  Fowler, 
W.  F.  Piper. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1916-1917. 

The  following  Papers  and  Addresses  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  bo  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station),  instead  of  the 
Hotel  Cecil  as  previously  announced  : — 

1917. 
FEBRUARY    13,    at    8.30    p.m. — An    Address    on    Australia  by  the    Right   Hon.    ANDREW 

FISHER  (High  Commissioner  for  Australia). 
FEBRUARY    27,    at   4    p.m. — "  The    Yukon   River   from   Source   to   Sea "    (frith    coloured 

Lantern  Slides),  by  Mrs.  BLOUNT,  F.R.G.S. 
MARCH   27,    at  4   p.m. — "The   Kingdom   of   Bohemia:    A   Buffer  State   against   Berlin" 

(illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides   from  photographs  taken  by  the  Lecturer),  by  JAMES 

BAKER,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.G.S.  (formerly  Commissioner  of  H.M.   Board  of  Education 

in  Central  Europe). 

APRIL  3,  at  8.30  p.m. — An  Address  on  Canada,  by  Lord  SHATTGHNESSY,  K.C.T.O. 
APRIL    17,    at    4    p.m — "  Canada     and     Newfoundland — the    Sources    of    Paper-Making 

Material  in  the  British  Empire,"    by  SIR  DANIEL  MORRIS,  K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc. 
MAY  8,  at  8.30  p.m. — "The  Romance  of  South  African  Development"  (illustrated),  by 

ROBERT  WILLIAMS. 
MAY  22,  at  4  p.m. — "  The  Landfall  of  Cabot  in  1497  and  its  significance  to  the  Empire," 

by  T.  B,  BROWNING. 
JUNE  26,  at  4  p.m. — "  Recent  Developments  in  Basutoland,"  by  Sir  HERBERT  SLOLEY, 

K.C.M.G.  

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — F.  Goodall.  British  East  Africa. — L.  E.  Cain,  J.  B.  Ellard.  British  Guiana. — 
Dr.  T.  B.  McQuaide.  Cameroons.— C,  G.  Sandford  Elvey,  K.  G.  G.  Koch.  Canada.— H.  M. 
Beeby.  Ceylon.— Sir  Stanley  Bois,  Robert  Skelton.  Chile. — J.  H.  Foggie.  Federated  Malay 
States. — P.  F.  Davey,  E.  Macfadyen,  F.  E.  Allen.  Fiji. — Rev.  C.  R.  Bavin.  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
— Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  K.C.M.G.,  A.  H.  Emery,  J.  T.  Furley.  Portuguese  East  Africa.— R.  E.  A. 
Hylton.  Nigeria. — F.  Bourke,  A.  Borland,  F.  J.  Dawson,  E.  C.  Hodgett,  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Macfie, 
A.  S.  Cooper,  C.M.G.  Rhodesia.— C.  F.  H.  Monro.  South  Africa.— C.  A.  Cottia,  W.  E.  C. 
Mitchell,  T.  Norman  Palmer.  Uganda. — Graham  Waters,  E.  Richardson. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. —  W.  Warden.  Australia. — H.  E.  Pratten.  British  Guiana. — Dr.  I.  K.  Reid, 
Canada. — W.  Cockfield.  Ceylon. — W.  de  la  Hoyde,  Dr.  L.  D.  Parsons,  D.  J.  Wimahisurendra. 
Gold  Coast  Colony. — Trevor  Brace,  R.  E.  Burns,  S.  Delany,  L.  W.  S.  Long,  V.  L.  New- 
berry,  Thomas  Sharpies,  A.  Wright.  India. — J.  R.  Moore,  H.  A.  Rickwood.  Java.— 
E.  T.  Campbell.  Rhodesia.— A  M.  Laws,  F.  A.  Usher.  Nigeria.— G.  S.  Browne,  E.  G.  M. 
Dupigny,  H.  B.  Haddon-Smith,  Dr.  W.  F.  Macfarlane,  H.  J.  Rawlins.  Russia. — G.  Leicester. 
Sierra  Leone. — Dr.  D.  Burrows,  H.  S.  Cheverton,  A.  S.  Fraser.  South  Africa. — H.  W.  8. 
Twycross.  Straits  Settlements. — Captain  W.  Snewin.  Trinidad. — Hon.  S.  W.  Knaggs,  G.M.Q. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

"  The  accomplishment  of  the  task  to  which  I  have  set  my  hand  will 
entail  unsparing  demands  on  the  energies  and  resources  of  all  My  subjects. 
I  am  assured,  however,  that  My  people  will  respond  to  every  call 
necessary  for  the  success  of  our  cause  with  the  same  indomitable  ardour 
and  devotion  that  have  filled  Me  with  pride  and  gratitude  since  the  War 
began." 

THE  note  of  quiet  and  confident  resolution  sounded  in  this  passage 
in  His  Majesty's  Speech  supplied  the  key  in  which  the  opening  of 
Parliament  for  the  third  time  in  succession  in  the  midst 
The  Opening  of  war  was   se^.     Such   ceremonial   as  there    had    to 
or  Par  j^  wag  Q£  ^Q  simplest  character.     Khaki  was  the  prevail- 

ing colour  in  the  Royal  Procession,  in  which  the  usual 
gilt  coaches  had  made  way  for  black  landaus,  and  within  Parliament 
it  was  again  the  Services  that  lent  a  sober  uniformity  to  the  gathering. 
On  the  eve  of  the  great  constitutional  development  entailed  in  the 
admission  of  statesmen  of  the  Dominions  and  India  to  the  War  Cabinet 
on  an  equal  footing  with  members  of  the  Home  Government — a 
development  which  would  make  the  new  session  of  Parliament  notable, 
apart  from  the  critical  nature  of  the  times — it  was  fitting  that  the 
opening  ceremony  should  particularly  reflect  the  solidarity  of  the 
Empire.  The  mounted  escort  that  accompanied  the  King  and  Queen 
to  Westminster  comprised  representatives  of  fighting  units  from  the 
Dominions,  from  India,  and  from  the  West  Indies.  The  happiest 
inspiration  of  all  was  the  reservation,  by  the  King's  command,  of 
the  Royal  Gallery  for  wounded  officers  and  men  of  the  Oversea  Forces. 
Here,  indeed,  as  their  Majesties  passed  through  the  crowded  chamber 
on  their  way  to  the  Throne,  acknowledging  the  soldiers'  salute,  was 
the  real  touchstone  of  Empire — the  personal  link  that  binds  the 
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Sovereign  to  his  peoples  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Dominions 
and  Dependencies  Overseas,  and  in  India.  So  long  as  that  link  holds 
firm,  the  drafting  of  a  formal  Constitution  can  follow  in  its  own  tune. 
To  those  who  were  present,  the  scene  in  the  Royal  Gallery  must  have 
appeared  to  be  pregnant  of  the  realisation  of  the  wish  expressed  by 
His  Majesty  in  regard  to  the  invitation  to  the  Overseas  representatives  : 
'•'  The  step  so  taken  will,  I  trust,  conduce  to  the  establishment  of  closer 
relations  between  all  parts  of  My  Empire." 

NATIONAL    SERVICE   in  Great  Britain  was  launched  under  very 
favourable  auspices  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  speakers,  in  addition 

to  Mr.  Xeville  Chamberlain,  the  Director-General,  in- 
National  T-ii-trTi  11-1  r/>i 

Service  eluded  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  Mr.  John  Hodge,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  In  a  wonderfully  clear  and  straightforward 
speech,  devoid  of  all  rhetorical  nourishes,  Mr.  Xeville  Chamberlain 
outlined  his  scheme.  The  Prime  Minister,  speaking  after  him,  drew 
attention  to  the  admirable  lucidity  of  the  statement,  and  felicitously 
described  it  as  given  "  with  such  hereditary  power  of  exposition." 
Briefly  put,  the  scheme  entails  an  appeal  to  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty-one,  who  are  either  unoccupied  or  engaged 
in  the  less  essential  vocations,  to  place  themselves  at  the  Government's 
disposal  for  work  of  national  importance.  Women  come  into  the 
scheme  as  well  as  men,  but,  as  it  is  easier  to  replace  men  by  men,  a 
separate  department  is  being  organised  to  deal  with  women  workers. 
The  machinery  of  enrolment  and  allotting  applicants  to  occupations 
in  which  they  will  be  usefully  employed  is  of  the  simplest  character. 
AF  Mr.  Chamberlain  rightly  insisted,  if  the  country  resolves  with  one 
accord  to  make  it  work,  it  will  work.  Of  the  need  for  a  scheme  of 
national  service  there  can  be  no  question.  Men  have  been  taken  from 
industries  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war  for  the  army ;  their 
places  must  be  taken,  and  the  less  essential  occupations  must  stand 
on  one  side.  If  the  voluntary  system  does  not  succeed,  compulsion 
must  follow.  The  mere  fact  that  the  threat  has  to  be  held  over  the 
nation's  head  supplies  the  only  ground  for  criticism.  Of  the  urgency 
for  the  labour  which  is  now  being  sought  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Is 
it  not  probable  that  the  country  would  feel  the  effort  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  make  much  less,  if  compulsion  were  used  at  the  outset  to 
ensure  a  more  equitable  and  a  more  scientific  allocation  of  its  avail- 
able man-power  ? 
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FOR  two  years  or  more  the  appeal  of  the  country  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  :  Let  us  know  the  facts  and  we  will  see  that  everything  you 
want  is  done.     Now  that  administration  on  these  lines 

aS  been  mtroduced»  Uttle  fault  can  **  found  ^^  thc 
'  national   response.     It  must,   however,  be  remembered 

that,  so  long  as  "  voluntaryism "  is  relied  upon,  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  make  the  people  understand  that  the  need  for  any 
given  measure  is  really  urgent.  The  fixing  of  rations,  albeit  volun- 
tary, for  meat,  bread,  and  sugar  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
vague  advice  that  less  of  these  staples  ought  to  be  eaten ;  but,  while^ 
in  many  quarters  a  conscientious  effort  will  be  made  to  adhere  to  the 
Food  Controller's  scale,  the  total  result  must  needs  be  affected  by  lack 
of  understanding  with  some  and  difficulties  of  management  with 
others.  Nothing  has  impressed  the  public  mind  more  than  the  out- 
spoken warning  delivered  by  the  Prime  Minister  when  he  announced 
the  drastic  curtailments  that  were  to  be  enforced  in  the  matter  of 
certain  imports.  Here  the  compulsory  system  is  again  applied,  for 
the  foods  are  to  be  prevented  from  entering  the  country,  and  at  once 
the  privations,  such  as  they  are,  are  accepted  with  something  akin  to 
enthusiasm.  The  ground  had  been  well  prepared  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  introducing  the  Naval  Estimates  two  days  earlier. 
For  the  first  time  it  was  made  possible  for  the  public  to  visualise  the 
submarine  menace  as  a  whole.  If  the  picture  was  not  quite  so  lurid 
as  contemplation  of  the  daily  list  of  losses  had  led  it  to  believe,  the 
situation  was  seen  to  be  grave  enough,  the  more  so  as  the  number  of 
German  submarines  to  be  coped  with  must  remain  problematical 
No  time  limit  can  be  set  to  the  period  of  the  attempt  to  blockade, 
even  if  submarines  are  sunk  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day.  For  this  reason 
the  country  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  under  efficient  leader- 
ship there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  bear  all  and  brave  all  until  it 
wins  through. 

AT  the  opening  meeting  of  the  current  session  last  November,  it 

will  be  remembered,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  read 

a  letter  from  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

Soldie  -m  wnjcn  jfo  Bonar  Law  announced  that  he  was  in 

communication  with  the  Dominion  Governments  on 

the  subject  of  land  settlement  for  ex-Service  men,  and  that  he  hoped 

very  shortly  "  to  be  able  to  take  some  practical  step  in  setting  up  a 

Central  Body   which  will  co-ordinate  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's 
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Government  and  that  of  the  self-governing  Dominions."  The  under- 
taking thus  given,  as  a  response  to  the  representations  made  to  the 
Government  by  successive  deputations  from  the  Institute,  has  been 
redeemed  by  the  appointment  by  Mr.  Walter  Long  of  a  Committee  to 
report  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  settling  within  the  Empire  ex- 
soldiers  who  may  desire  to  emigrate  after  the  war,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  constitution  of  a  central  authority  to  supervise 
and  assist  such  emigration.  Among  the  twenty-five  members  of 
this  Committee,  which  is  to  be  presided  over  by  Lord  Tennyson,  we 
are  glad  to  find  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  whose  life-long  interest  in  land 
settlement,  and  the  special  experience  gained  as  a  result  of  his  tour 
on  the  Institute's  behalf  through  the  Dominions,  entitle  him  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subject.  As  migration  is  one  of  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  by  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Committee  will  be  expected  to  concern  itself  with  the  details  of  the 
problem,  with  the  devising  of  the  machinery  required  to  settle  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  and  to  see  that  he  has  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  making  good.  If  the  War  Cabinet  were  to  accept  at  the  outset 
the  principle  of  "  pooled  "  migration  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  the 
task  of  the  Committee  will  be  simplified  and  expedited. 

IF  the  organic  unity  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  complete,  no  opportunity 
must  be  lost  of  "  imperialising  "  as  many  different  parts  of  the  machinery 

of  government  as  possible.  Plans  for  demobilisation, 
Empu  -£  jg  announced,  are  occupying  the  attention  of  the 

M  h'  e  Minister  of  Labour.  The  ideal  aimed  at  is  said  to  be 

that  no  man  in  the  United  Kingdom,  wherever  his 
home  may  be,  should  have  to  travel  more  than  five  miles  to  find  the 
official  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  place  him  once  more  in  civil  employ- 
ment. For  this  purpose  the  machinery  of  the  employment  exchanges 
is  to  be  expanded,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  some  two 
thousand  local  agencies  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  over  the 
interests  of  the 'demobilised  soldier.  Side  by  side  with  this  arrange- 
ment there  will  be  the  organisation  which  the  new  Committee  on  Land 
Settlement  for  ex-soldiers  is  instructed  to  recommend  as  a  central 
authority  to  deal  with  emigration.  Clearly  there  is  room  for  the 
correlation  of  the  efforts  intended  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  demobil- 
isation and  migration  within  the  Empire.  It  should  be  possible 
for  an  applicant  at  a  local  employment  agency  to  have  set  before  him, 
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if  he  so  wished,  the  relative  advantages  of  work  at  home  and  an  attempt 
to  make  a  start  in  one  of  the  Dominions.  If  he  felt  attracted  towards 
emigration  he  could  be  put  in  touch  with  the  central  organisation, 
or  whatever  machinery  may  be  created  for  the  purpose. 

Two  points  in  regard  to  emigration  after  the  war  have  to  be  borne 
in  mind — that  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  that  the  United 

Kingdom  should  be  unduly  denuded  of  its  best  workers, 

Emigrant        amj  ^hat  the  Dominions  must  want  to  safeguard  them- 

ipping         selves  against  a  class  of  immigrant,  however  worthy 

individually,  which  may  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Dominion  concerned.  So  long  as  the  emigration  arrange- 
ments are  left  mainly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  more  concerned 
with  the  mere  act  of  transporting  the  emigrant  to  his  destination  than 
with  his  subsequent  welfare,  a  large  percentage  of  failures  may  be 
expected,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  challenge  the  statistical  records 
which  point  to  a  loss  to  Canada  since  1913  of  some  400,000  people 
who  are  stated  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  United  States  as  permanent 
residents.  It  would  be  more  profitable  for  the  Dominions,  and  for 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  that  there  should  be  a  falling  off  in  migration 
rather  than  that  heavy  expenditure  should  be  incurred  in  placing  un- 
suitable settlers  on  the  land,  who,  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  probation, 
gravitate  to  towns  or  leave  the  country  altogether.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  introduction  of  discrimination  should  affect  the  tide 
of  useful  migration.  After  all  the  experience  in  advertising  gained 
during  the  war,  the  Government  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  quite 
as  attractive  literature  for  the  would-be  emigrant  as  a  railway  or  a 
shipping  company  does  at  present.  It  would  incorporate  through 
the  Central  Body,  its  own  Emigrant  Information  Office,  and  other 
machinery  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  it  could  exert  its  influence 
to  safeguard  its  citizens  as  far  as  possible  from  future  disappoint- 
ments. If  the  importance  of  stimulating  and  regulating  on 
scientific  lines  migration  within  the  Empire  came  to  be  adequately 
appreciated  in  its  bearing  on  the  problem  of  Imperial  reconstruc- 
tion, it  might  be  advantageous  to  make  State  provision  for  the 
carrying  of  settlers  to  the  Dominions  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
made  for  the  carrying  of  the  nation's  correspondence.  The  attention 
of  the  new  Committee,  we  may  hope,  will  be  directed  to  this  part  of 
the  problem. 
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IN  these  pages  last  month  we  drew  attention  to  the  omission  in 
the  recital  by  the  Allied  Governments  of  their  war  aims,  of  any  reference 
to  Germany's  conquered  colonies,  and  pointed  out  that 
Germany's  ^  was  unthinkable  that  Germany  should  retain  her 
colonial  empire  after  the  war.  But  in  view  of  the 
Imperial  character  about  to  be  given  to  the  War 
Cabinet,  it  seemed  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
to  defer  mention  of  the  subject  until  the  representatives  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions  had  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  question  in  formal 
conference.  The  omission,  however,  which  was  too  striking  to  escape 
notice,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  misunderstanding  and  even  evoked 
a  spirited  protest  from  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Finance  Minister  of  New 
Zealand.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the  Government 
should  lose  no  time  in  removing  all  misapprehensions.  A  few  days 
after  Sir  Joseph  Ward  had  spoken,  Mr.  Walter  Long  found  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  future  of  the  German  colonies.  Speaking,  as  he 
expressly  declared,  "  as  the  representative  for  the  moment  of 
those  Overseas  Dominions/'  he  said :  "  Let  no  man  think  that 
these  struggles  will  have  been  fought  in  vain.  Let  no  man  think 
that  these  territories  will  ever  return  to  German  rule."  What  a 
number  of  unintentional  misconceptions  a  permanent  Imperial 
Cabinet  will  obviate  ! 


ANXIETY  in  regard  to  the  future  of  Germany's  colonies  was  by  no 

means  confined  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  there  is  a  very 

natural  determination  that  New  Guinea,  Samoa,  and 

,     iman"         other  German  territories  in  the  Pacific,  won  by  the  ex- 

1 Q  T"O 

penditure  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  those  Dominions, 
shall  remain  within  the  British  Empire.  In  other  quarters  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  believed  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  retain 
part  of  East  Africa  for  the  Germans.  Mr.  Walter  Long's  declarations 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  set  at  rest  all  these  rumours.  The  portion  of  her 
former  colony  in  East  Africa  which  Germany  would  lay  most  stress 
on  keeping  would  be  the  territory  immediately  adjoining  British  East 
Africa,  including  that  splendid  belt  commanded  by  Mount  Kiliman- 
jaro. The  picture,  which  we  reproduce  in  this  issue  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  artist,  Lieut.  C.  Eu  Wylie,  cannot  do  full  justice  to  the 
original,  but  it  affords  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country. 
From  a  brief  description  of  it  we  take  the  following  account : 
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— "  The  Peak  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  A  great  forest  belt 
runs  round  the  mountain  where  the  cloud  lines  end,  and  there  the 
elephants  are  to  be  found.  Below  the  forest  there  are  about  200,000 
natives.  The  trees  in  the  foreground  are  on  the  bank  of  the  Himo 
River,  which  flows  from  the  mountain.  It  is  a  magnificent  country." 
The  mistake  originally  made  in  drawing  the  boundary  line  on  the 
north  of  the  mountain  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated ;  but  the  reference 
to  the  native  population  serves  as  a  useful  reminder  that  the  East 
Africa  campaign  has  created  special  obligations  for  Britons  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  German  colony  has  been  under  war  conditions 
for  nearly  three  years.  During  this  period  the  natives  have  come 
within  two  categories — those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  Gorman 
brutality  and  a  smaller  group,  armed  and  officered  by  Germans,  who 
have  been  kept  loyal  by  the  opportunities  for  pillage  and  murder 
afforded  by  the  campaign.  The  former  class  has  to  be  reinstated  and 
its  rights  restored ;  the  latter  have  to  be  made  amenable  to  civilised 
administration. 


GENERAL  SMUTS'  dispatch,  describing  the  campaign  in  East  Africa 
from  March  to  October,  1916,  is  an  important  document  for  the  his- 
torian.   He  remarks  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  alter 
The  East         ^e  strategy  of  the  campaign  and  also  the  divisional 
Cam     i  units  devised  by  his  successor,  and  he  pays  generous 

tribute  to  the  useful  co-operation  of  our  Belgian  and 
Portuguese  allies  in  this  novel  form  of  warfare  in  a  difficult  country. 
But  the  net  result  of  these  operations  was  that  the  Germans  lost  every 
healthy  or  valuable  part  of  their  colony  :  "In  the  East  they  are  cut 
off  from  the  coast  and  in  the  South  the  Portuguese  Army  has  appeared 
north  of  the  Rovuma  River."  The  work,  as  General  Smuts  remarks, 
has  been  done  under  conditions  "  which  not  only  produce  bodily 
weariness  and  unfitness,  but  which  create  mental  languor  and  depression, 
and  finally  appal  the  stoutest  hearts.  To  march  day  by  day  through 
the  African  jungle  or  high  grass,  in  which  vision  is  limited  to  a  few 
yards,  in  which  danger  always  lurks  near  but  seldom  becomes  visible, 
even  when  experienced,  supplies  a  test  to  human  nature  often 
in  the  long  run  beyond  the  limits  of  human  endurance."  To  have 
surmounted  these  obstacles  and  secured  control  of  practically  the 
whole  of  this  great  country,  is  a  feat  of  which  the  Empire  will  b« 
proud. 
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THE  Prime  Minister  and  the  Finance  Minister  of  New  Zealand  are 
putting  their  long  stay  in  the  Mother  Country  to  good  purpose.  Apart 
_  .  .  from  the  direct  assistance  they  may  be  able  to  give  the 

Statesmen  British  Government — assistance  which  will  be  still 
further  enhanced  when  Mr.  Massey  takes  his  seat 
regularly  in  the  War  Cabinet — they  have  been  assiduous  in  enlighten- 
ing public  audiences  on  New  Zealand  affairs.  The  need  for  summoning 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  to  Great  Britain  was  the  burden  of 
many  of  Mr.  Massey's  earlier  speeches.  At  that  time  the  Government 
could  not  see  its  way  to  giving  practical  effect  to  a  scheme  of  which 
it  approved  in  theory.  With  the  change  of  Cabinet  all  hesitation  on 
the  subject  was  swept  away,  and  before  the  time  came  for  their  de- 
parture the  New  Zealand  statesmen  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  their  services  in  this  country  would  be  required  for  a  longer 
period.  In  all  their  speeches  there  is  a  directness  of  statement  which 
is  well  attuned  with  the  spirit  of  the  moment,  and  the  nation  is 
keen  to  welcome  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  to  its  highest 
council. 

THE  indications  are  favourable  to  an  adjustment  of  Australia's 
political  difficulties  which  will  enable  Mr.  Hughes  to  attend  the  Im- 
,      W  perial   War   Cabinet.     With  the   help   of  the    Liberal 

Cabinet  Party}   a  new  Ministry  has  been  formed,  which   is   to 

be  known  as  the  Commonwealth  War  Government. 
Mr.  Cook,  the  leader  of  the  Liberals,  takes  the  portfolio  of  the 
Navy,  and  will  presumably  act  for  the  Prime  Minister  during  the 
latter 's  absence  in  England.  Mr.  Tudor,  the  head  of  the  Labour 
secessionists,  has  refused  to  join  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Cook,  but  he  is 
not  likely  to  thwart  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  to  which  the 
Commonwealth  is  committed.  With  the  Government  in  a  minority  in 
the  Senate,  however,  the  position  remains  delicate,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that,  as  all  idea  of  conscription  has  been  abandoned,  the  majority 
will  take  no  step  calculated  to  detract  from  the  authority  with  which 
Mr.  Hughes  will  speak  in  the  War  Cabinet.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
to  be  accompanied  to  England  by  Sir  W.  H  Irvine,  ex-Federal 
Attorney-General,  and  Sir  John  Forrest,  Treasurer  in  the  new  Ministry. 
Some  weeks,  however,  must  elapse  before  they  can  reach  this  country. 
In  the  meantime  the  representatives  of  the  other  Dominions — with  the 
exception  of  General  Smuts,  who  is  expected  before  the  middle  of 
March — have  arrived  in  London.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  R.  Rogers,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
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and  Mr.  J.  D.  Hazen,  Minister  of  Marine  ;  Sir  Edward  Morris,  Prime 
Minister  of  Newfoundland,  comes  alone,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as 
India's  representative,  has  the  assistance  of  Sir  James  Meston,  Sir 
S.  P.  Sinha  and  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir. 

IN  a  land  of  hustle  President  Wilson  stands  out  among  his  fellows 
as  the  embodiment  of  extreme  deliberation.  His  responsibilities,  how- 
ever,are  greater  than  any  of  theirs  ;  and  if  the  people  of 
Che  United  ^  unjted  States  are  willing  to  see  him  proceed  at  his 
a  es  an  Qwn  ^CQ  nQ  Qne  «n  Q.reaj.  Britain  is  likely  to  find  fault 
with  him.  The  stage  when  the  doctrine  of  neutrality 
prompted  him  to  regard  the  aims  of  the  two  groups  of  belligerents 
as  entirely  identical  has  passed.  Germany  lost  little  time  in  correcting 
the  President  on  this  point  by  intimating  that,  as  she  was  now  in 
possession  of  a  larger  number  of  submarines,  she  proposed  on  and  from 
February  1  to  sink  at  sight  all  ships — those  of  neutrals  included — 
found  within  a  specified  zone  round  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 
Of  her  generosity,  Germany  would  allow  one  American  ship  to  enter 
and  one  to  leave  a  British  port  by  a  prescribed  route  every  week.  As 
the  effect  of  this  announcement  was  a  repudiation  of  the  undertaking 
given  to  the  United  States  in  May,  1916,  President  Wilson  considered 
that  there  was  no  alternative,  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  the  United  States,  to  an  immediate  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations. 
The  German  Ambassador  to  Washington  was  handed  his  passports, 
and  the  American  Ambassador  to  Berlin  was  recalled.  Germany  was 
frankly  taken  aback  by  this  step,  but  seems  to  have  been  too  far  com- 
mitted in  the  eyes  of  her  own  people  to. withdraw  from  the  position 
the  Government  had  taken  up.  So  far,  in  spite  of  the  sinking  with- 
out warning  of  the  Laconia  and  the  consequent  loss  of  two  American 
lives,  a  state  of  war  has  not  yet  been  declared  between  the  two 
countries.  But  steps  are  being  taken  in  the  .United  States  in  pre- 
paration for  actual  hostilities,  and  in  this  sphere  the  country,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  knows  nothing  of  academic  deliberation, 
but  is  all  hustle. 

THE  report  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Committee  on  After- War 
Trade  forecasts  a  political  event  of  the  first  magnitude — the  initiation 

of  Imperial  Preference.  From  the  origin  and  composi- 
T  ^r"  tion  of  the  Committee,  its  report  is  bound  to  carry  very 

great  weight,  and  its  conclusions  must  be  regarded  as 
entirely  unprejudiced.  It  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Asquith,  a  Free 
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Trader,  on  behalf  of  the  late  (Coalition)  Government,  the  bulk  of 
whose  opinions  certainly  lay  in  a  Cobdenite  direction.  It  contained 
men  of  all  degrees  of  fiscal  opinion,  strong  Free  Traders  as  well  as 
Tariff  Keformers  ;  its  distinguished  chairman  has  for  years  been  the 
leading  Unionist  Free  Trader,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  every 
side  of  the  case  has  been  presented  to  and  considered  by  the  Committee. 
The  report  is  unanimous,  and  while  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee admit  that  "  any  measures  which  may  act  in  restraint  of  trade 
are  in  the  abstract  distasteful,"  yet  it  is  necessary  "  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  a  serious  attempt  should  now  be  made  to 
meet  the  declared  wishes  of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  economic  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
any  abstract  opinions  we  may  hold  should  not,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed  and  with  the  experience  gained  during  the  war, 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  measures  which  are  seen  to  be  important, 
having  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire."  The  actual 
recommendations  are  three  :  (1)  That  special  steps  must  be  taken  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured 
articles  within  the  Empire  ;  (2)  that  preference  should  be  given  to 
British  oversea  products  in  the  Customs  Duties  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
(3)  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  a  wider  range 
of  Customs  Duties  which  would  form  the  basis  of  commercial  treaties 
with  Allied  and  Neutral  Powers. 

THE  report  thus  recommends  a  revolution  in  our  fiscal  system — 
a  revolution  substantially  on  the  lines  advised  by  Mr.  Joseph 

Chamberlain  in  his  fiscal  campaign  of  1903.  The 
mperia  abandonment  of  Free  Trade  is  advocated  on  the  ground 

that  its  abandonment,  even  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
favour  Free  Trade,  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Empire.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  Cobden  recommended 
Free  Trade  was  that  it  would  weaken  the  Empire.  The  old  Free 
Traders  also  maintained  that  Free  Trade  would  make  war  impossible  : 
the  event  has  proved  the  contrary,  and  war  has  made  Free  Trade  im- 
possible. The  fiscal  wheel  has  come  full  circle.  The  whole  subject 
is  to  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  Imperial  Conference,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Government  will 
accept  the  recommendations.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  been  for  years 
the  backbone  of  the  Tariff  Reform  party  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  although 
he  has  made  some  strong  free  trade  speeches  in  the  past,  has  shown 
himself  more  conciliatory  to  the  Preference  point  of  view  at  Imperial 
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Conferences  than  some  of  his  late  colleagues— it  was  not  he  who  "banged 
and  barred  and  bolted  the  door."  Many  of  the  Labour  members, 
too,  have  revised  their  views  since  the  war  began  ;  events  have  taught 
us  all  a  good  deal,  the  atmosphere  of  heated  controversy  which  sur- 
rounded the  whole  subject  three  years  ago  has  now  cleared,  and  we 
look  confidently  to  seeing  some  at  least  of  the  recommendations  given 
effect  in  the  next  Budget. 

THE  preliminary-  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  War  Loan 
shows  it  to  have  been  an  even  more  unqualified  success  than  was 
anticipated.  The  amount  of  new  money,  including 
The  Third  Treasury  Bills,  which  for  this  purpose  are  new  money* 
that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  hoped  to  obtain  was  600  millions. 
But  he  has  made  it  clear  that  although  he  hoped,  he  hardly  expected 
to  obtain,  so  large  a  sum,  and  expert  opinion  in  the  City  seems  to  have 
put  the  probable  amount  at  certainly  not  more  than  500  millions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  optimism  was  below  the  mark, 
and  the  final  figures  give  the  gigantic  total  of  over  £1,000,000,000. 
This  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  loan  in  the  history  of  the  world — a 
simple  expression  in  these  days  of  colossal  totals,  but  one  which, 
nevertheless,  Britain  may  be  proud  of,  as  a  united  effort  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war.  To  appreciate  more  exactly  the  meaning 
of  these  stupendous  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  two 
things.  In  the  first  place,  the  loan  has  been  subscribed  at  the  very 
period  of  the  year  when  the  income-tax  collector  is  the  most  pressing 
in  his  attentions  to  the  private  citizen.  In  the  second,  the  total  has 
not  been  swollen  by  any  large  subscriptions  by  the  banks.  In  the 
previous  War  Loan  it  was  admitted  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
total  was  due  to  the  great  joint-stock  banks  subscribing  heavily  out 
of  their  funds.  The  money  helped  considerably  with  the  war,  of  course, 
but,  unfortunately,  subscriptions  of  that  kind  lead  to  inflation,  of  which 
there  is  enough  in  any  case  in  war  time.  On  that  occasion  it  was  open 
to  our  polite  opponents  to  hint  that  the  Government  has  bullied  the 
banks  into  parting  with  their  money,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  pictured  as  a  reckless  Rehoboam  in  Lombard  Street.  This 
time  they  will  be  unable  to  repeat  the  argument,  unless  they  apply  it 
to  the  considerable  subscriptions  of  the  insurance  companies,  which 
are  not  exactly  easy  institutions  to  bully.  The  money  that  has  been 
subscribed  is  the  money  of  the  public,  and  the  public  alone  have  put 
up  over  fifty  millions  more  for  the  third  War  Loan  than  the  public 
and  the  banks  together  did  for  the  second. 
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THE  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  duplication  of  income-tax 

within  the  Empire  gains  ground.    A  meeting  of  the  Association  charged 

with  the  duty  of  protesting  against  the  present  system, 

Double  k^  m  Lonclon  -on  February  9,  secured  a  very  large 

Income -Tax.  -,  T,  J    j  , 

attendance.  It  was  summoned  to  inaugurate  a  cam- 
paign in  connection  with  the  1917  Budget,  and  it  reaffirmed  the  conten- 
tion of  those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  subject,  that  double  income- 
tax  within  the  Empire  is  contrary  to  Imperial  interests,  inasmuch  as 
it  tends  to  restrict  and  penalise  trade  and  investments.  As  is  known, 
certain  concessions  in  the  matter  were  made  in  last  year's  Budget,  but 
the  measure  of  the  injustice,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Hon.  Herbert 
Gibbs,  remains  at  £18,500,000  a  year,  the  figure  which  Mr.  Montagu,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  estimated  that  it  would  cost  to  abolish 
the  double  tax.  The  meeting  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject  of  the  double  income- 
tax  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Budget.  In  this  connection  the 
Chairman  was  able  to  state  that  they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  conditional  promise  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  he  would 
certainly  receive  such  a  deputation. 


UTINAM  / 

Piteous  appeals  for  Justice,  pitiless  pleas  for  crime  ; 

The  great  eternal  dictates,  the  sophistries  of  time; 

The  lie  that  what  the  world  has  seen  the  world  must  ever  see, 

The  truth  that's  held  in  visions  of  a  lovelier  earth  to  be/ 

Oft  have  I  thought  I  fain  had  lived  in  other  days  than  these, 
The  pleasant  times  when,  uncondemned,  the  Soul  could  take  its  ease, 
When  the  sky  was  blue  above  me,  and  the  earth  beflowered  beneath, 
And  a  little  smile  of  mercy  lay  upon  the  lips  of  death. 

To-day  there  is  no  mercy.     Nay !    Nor  light,  nor  loveliness, 
Nor  any  of  the  humble  joys  we  dreamed  were  meant  to  bless. 
Yet,  thank  my  God  that  I  have  lived  when  myriad  deeds  have  shown 
The  loftiest  spirit  of  their  sires  our  sons  have  made  their  own. 

Men  of  our  race,  0  see  to  it  they  do  not  die  in  vain, 
That  something  worthy  rises  from  these  altar-fires  of  pain, 
Maybe,  a  holy  structure,  which  nor  time  nor  wrong  can  move, 
An  Empire  forged  in  sacrifice  and  welded  fast  in  love ! 

W.  A.  BKISCOE. 
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NOT  the  least  among  the  many  unconsidered  tasks  which  the  European  War 
is  laying  to  the  debit  of  the  future  is  that  of  recording  the  remarkable  events 
which  the  past  three  years  have  witnessed.  For  the  time  being,  of  course,  we 
have  far  too  much  upon  our  hands,  and  we  are  far  too  close  to  these  very  happen- 
ings to  be  able  to  analyse  them  and  give  them  their  appropriate  place  in  our 
national  and  Imperial  annals.  All  that  we  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  do 
is  to  record  the  facts,  and  leave  to  the  more  impartial  judgment  of  posterity  the 
responsibility  of  appraising  motives,  estimating  influences,  weighing  efforts, 
awarding  praise  and  distributing  blame.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  consider  some  aspects  of  the  duty  which  is  laid  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  ambitious  man  or  men  who  shall  undertake  the  chronicling  of  the 
advent,  issue,  and  consequences  of  Germany's  bid  for  world  power. 

It  was  Oscar  Wilde  who,  in  a  happy  phrase,  asserted  that  our  sole  duty  to 
History  was  to  re-write  it,  and  Thackeray,  too,  in  his  time  voiced  a  complaint 
against  the  grave  Muse.  In  his  admirable  foreword  to  "  Henry  Esmond  "  he 
writes  :  "  The  Muse  of  History  hath  encumbered  herself  with  ceremony  as  well  as 
her  sister  of  the  Theatre.  She,  too,  wears  the  mask  and  the  cothurnus  and  speaks 
to  measure.  She,  too,  in  our  age,  busies  herself  only  with  the  affairs  of  Kings  ; 
waiting  on  them  obsequiously  and  stately  as  if  she  were  but  a  mistress  of  Court 
ceremonies,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  registering  the  affairs  of  the  common 
people."  This  scathing  indictment  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  may  be 
called  the  romantic  or  dramatic  school  of  historians  has  probably  borne  its 
fruit  and  would  not  lie  with  quite  the  same  justice  upon  the  heads  of  modern 
annalists.  A  variety  of  causes  have  contributed  to  this  state  of  affairs.  One 
may  quote  as  notable  instances  the  growth  of  democratic  ideals  of  statecraft, 
and  the  Imperial  interests  awakened  by  such  pioneers  of  political  thought  as  Sir 
John  Seeley.  Economic  writers,  too,  have  left  their  impress  upon  modern 
methods,  and  their  influence  is  an  ever-increasing  factor  in  the  making  of  histories. 
Quite  recently,  for  example,  we  had  a  very  remarkable  contribution  to  History 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ian  Colvin,  who  showed  in  a  most  illuminating  manner  the 
powerful  influence  which  German  economic  and  financial  interests  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  policy  of  the  Plantagenet  Kings  of  England.  Nevertheless 
the  historians  are  not  yet  quite  blameless  in  the  distribution  of  their  attentions. 
In  many  instances  the  interest  which  was  formerly  manifested  in  the  Court  and 
its  doings  is  now  concentrated  upon  the  activities  of  Parliament.  The  modern 
history  of  the  British  race,  however,  is  something  infinitely  greater  than  the 
pages  of  Hansard,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  war  Parliament  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly poor  index  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment.  It  has  followed  as  often 
as  it  has  led.  It  would  be  an  equally  easy  error  for  the  historians  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  details  of  foreign  policy  and  the  work  of  the 
diplomatists.  The  true  history  of  the  causes  of  the  European  War  will  not  be 
discovered  in  the  ponderous  volumes  of  negotiations  that  led  up  to  the  fateful 
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4th  of  August.  In  them  may  be  traced  little  more  than  the  occasion  and  im- 
mediate instance  of  a  war  which  sprang  from  basic  causes  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  those  whose  business  it  was  to  study  them.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
knowledge  now  in  our  possession,  foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  superficial  veneer  upon  issues  that  were  vital  and  intrinsic. 

The  romantic  historian's  comfortable  habit  of  constructing  a  framework 
or  plot  for  a  certain  period  and  adjusting  all  episodes  and  incidents  to  take  their 
places  in  his  ordered  scheme  of  things  cannot  be  applied  successfully  to  current 
events.  At  a  distance  of  centuries  it  may  be  possible  to  make  heroes  of  Eichard 
I.  and  Henry  V.,  and  villains  of  King  John  and  Eichard  III.,  but  in  the  modern 
world  a  monarch — if  he  be  a  wise  and  good  one — may  never  attract  all  the 
limelight.  It  is  left  to  his  post-mortem  biographers  to  do  him  tardy  justice. 
It  is  significant  that  only  one  ruler's  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
outbreak  of  war — an  association  which  he  now  energetically  repudiates — but 
even  the  most  chauvinistic  of  the  Hohenzollerns  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the 
type  and  symbol  of  militant  Germany. 

In  the  same  manner,  France  fighting  to  avenge  a  past  defeat  and  to  avert 
an  impending  catastrophe,  Belgium  and  Servia  fighting  for  very  existence, 
Italy  and  Eumania  struggling  to  redeem  then*  exiled  peoples,  Eussia  in  death- 
grips  with  a  murderous  neighbour,  and  the  British  Empire  grappling  with  an 
enemy  who  has  vowed  to  destroy  her,  are  things  too  vast  to  be  represented  by 
any  single  individual,  however  commanding  and  majestic  a  figure  he  may  be. 
War  is  no  longer  the  call  of  the  monarch  to  his  subjects  to  avenge  a  personal 
slight  or  to  repair  a  diplomatic  blunder.  It  now  implies  the  monarch  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  nation  resolute  in  pursuit  of  a  certain  aim.  This  new 
relationship  between  ruler  and  subject  is  one  of  the  most  notable  products  of 
a  century  of  democratic  evolution.  From  this  the  historian  of  Armageddon 
may  learn  his  first  fundamental  lesson  of  the  new  era.  War  is  no  longer  the 
quarrel  of  kings  or  parliaments.  It  is  the  clash  of  nations. 

When  the  phenomenon  of  a  nation  in  arms,  as  opposed  to  a  government  sup- 
ported by  a  professional  army  and  navy,  is  thoroughly  comprehended,  it  will 
instantly  be  recognised  that  History  must  approach  the  unique  event  from  a 
fresh  standpoint  and  bring  new  methods  to  bear  upon  it.  The  task  of  the 
historian  is  no  longer  adequately  fulfilled  when  he  has  recorded  the  deliberations 
of  cabinets  and  the  achievements  of  commanders.  His  supreme  and  primary 
duty  is,  in  Thackeray's  phrase,  to  "  register  the  affairs  of  the  common  people." 
To  put  it  quite  bluntly,  he  must  tell  how  the  nation  became  involved  in  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  how  it  comported  itself  in  the 
hour  of  trial. 

One  salient  fact  emerges  from  the  obscurity  with  which  the  evolution  of  the 
work  is  surrounded.  Past  history  is  going  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  historian 
when  he  equips  himself  for  the  great  work.  After  a  rather  troubled  and  trying 
decade — a  period  of  transition  of  public  opinion  which  lasted  roughly  from  1904 
to  1914 — we  have  embarked  suddenly  upon  a  new  age,  one  of  ideals,  possi- 
bilities, methods  and  resources  differing  completely  from  anything  we  have 
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experienced  in  the  past.  Not  only  must  this  important  fact  be  borne  in  mind, 
but  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  actual  extent  of  the  divergence  is  greater  than 
we  can  easily  realise.  To  take  a  single  instance,  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  is  in 
reality  a  hundred  times  more  remote  from  Waterloo  than  that  battle  is  in  turn 
from,  say,  Blenheim,  although  chronologically  speaking  each  is  separated  from 
Napoleon's  downfall  by,  roughly,  a  century.  It  is  possible  to  compare  the 
forces,  both  human  and  material,  which  opposed  one  another  at  Blenheim  with 
those  at  Waterloo,  but  such  engagements  as  the  battles  on  the  Marne  or  the 
Somme,  or  the  conflict  round  Verdun,  mark  a  new  era  in  military  achievement. 
And  just  as  Napoleon  appears  Homeric  and  heroic  when  compared  with  the 
neurotic  William  of  Germany,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  do  his  armies  appear 
Liliputian  when  compared  with  the  hosts  of  the  Fatherland.  Then  we  are 
removed  from  the  conditions  of  life  which  obtained  in  the  days  when  the  Great 
Shadow  hung  ominously  over  Europe,  by  a  series  of  peaceful  revolutions  which 
have  completely  altered  every  phase  of  individual  and  national  life.  Not  only 
in  naval  and  military  affairs,  but  in  scientific,  mechanical,  and  political  matters 
we  have  undergone  changes  almost  revolutionary  in  extent  since  so  recent  an 
event  as  the  second  South  African  War.  How  then  can  History  assist  us  with 
analogies  more  remote  ?  The  very  magnitude  of  the  struggle,  both  in  its  extent 
and  in  its  consequent  issues,  as  compared  with  previous  wars  renders  nearly  all 
deductions  from  past  experience  hazardous  and  unscientific. 

The  historian  will  fail  in  the  first  essential  of  his  duty  if  he  neglects  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  the  war  were  mainly  economic,  although 
the  occasion  of  its  actual  outbreak  may  appear  to  have  been  political.  In 
The  Expansion  of  England  Seeley  made  clear  the  influence  which  the  dis- 
covery and  colonisation  of  the  New  World  exercised  upon  European  politics. 
He  showed  how  the  adventurous  instincts  of  England's  sailors  and  the  enterprise 
of  her  merchants  brought  her  into  successive  collision  with  Spain,  France,  and 
Holland,  and  how  the  dream  of  Empire  overseas  inspired  the  vaulting  ambition 
of  Bonaparte  himself.  "  Cctte  vieille  Europe  m'ennuie,"  asserts  Napoleon  ;  and  a 
century  later  a  young  prince,  who  has  thrown  overboard  the  cautious  continental 
policy  of  his  veteran  adviser,  proclaims  himself  a  victim  of  the  same  complaint. 
His  Drang  nach  Osten  simply  re-echoes  a  Napoleonic  ambition.  His  claim  for  a 
place  in  the  sun  has  frequent  parallels  in  the  history  of  the  last  400  years. 
Modern  wars  have  political  excuses  and  economic  causes.  But,  while  we  record 
that  there  was  a  nation  covetous  enough  to  plunge  a  continent  into  war  for  the 
sake  of  territorial  and  commercial  aggrandisement,  we  must,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  sense  of  proportion,  admit  that  there  were  elements  in  our  own  midst  which 
were  feverishly  active  to  preserve  a  dishonoured  peace  from  motives  equally 
base.  A  classical  example  of  this  sentiment  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
pacifist  newspaper  which  counselled  neutrality  by  urging  that  if  we  stood  out  of 
the  war  "  we  shall  be  able  to  trade  with  both  combatants.  We  shall  have 
healthy  finances." 

Instances  like  this,  which  may  easily  be  multiplied,  must  be  used  by  the 
historian  to  demonstrate  the  feeling  which  permeated  large  sections  of  the 
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nation.  A  period  of  peculiarly  bitter  party  strife  had  reduced  the  nation  to  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  ideal  condition  of  Borne  when — 

"  None  was  for  a  party  and  all  were  for  the  state." 

Men  who  were  passionately  opposed  to  anything  approaching  military  prepared- 
ness fought  with  amazing  persistence  over  party  issues.  On  the  vital  problems 
of  international  policy  we  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  Pacifism  and  Platitude,  so 
that  war  found  us  just  as  unprepared  mentally  as  we  were  materially.  The 
historian  must  devote  a  great  deal  of  care  to  the  work  of  explaining  the  growth 
and  influence  of  these  sentiments,  for  it  is  only  when  their  existence  and  pre- 
valence is  realised  that  we  can  understand  the  undignified  period  of  indecision 
which  intervened  before  this  country  threw  in  her  lot  with  France  and  Kussia 
when  the  crisis  came.  Even  when  the  decision  was  made,  it  was  apparently 
thought  necessary  to  give  a  sentimental,  and  partly  inaccurate,  reason  for  our 
intervention.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  decided  this 
issue,  as  it  certainly  is  the  case  that  we  were  pledged  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
that  country  ;  but  to  attribute  our  intervention  entirely  to  altruistic  motives,  as 
is  usually  done,  is  both  bad  history  and  hypocrisy.  It  must  be  made  quite  clear 
that  the  preservation  of  the  artificially  created  Kingdom  of  Belgium  was  a  well 
considered  act  of  expediency,  as  was  its  original  creation,  which  only  gave  per- 
manent form  to  our  consistent  policy  in  the  Lowlands  for  generations.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  this  misconception  in  regard  to  our  interest  in  Belgium  is 
only  ephemeral.  The  historian  of  the  future,  if  he  possesses  a  sense  of  grim 
humour,  may  perhaps  crystallise  our  claim  to  be  the  protectors  of  small  nations 
in  a  single  sardonic  sentence  ! 

From  the  moment  when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  at  Sarajevo  until  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  the  annals  of  Armageddon  must  not  be  merely  one  history,  but 
several ;  or,  to  be  quite  accurate,  they  must  be  a  number  of  faithful  records 
blended  into  one.  They  must  deal  not  only  with  acts  of  policy  and  measures  of 
preparation,  with  naval  occasions  and  military  achievements,  but  they  must  pre- 
serve also  some  account  of  the  varying  nuances  of  public  opinion  which  led  from 
a  general  incredulousness  and  ill-founded  optimism  to  the  grim  but  majestic 
spectacle  of  an  Empire  in  arms.  The  historian  will  fail  if  he  neglects  the  psycho- 
logical aspect.  Posterity  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand  many  of  our  acts 
of  commission  and  errors  of  omission,  if  it  is  taught  nothing  of  the  time  when 
the  fatuous  phrase  "  Business  as  Usual "  was  regarded  as  the  zenith  of  war 
wisdom  ;  and  it  will  be  equally  difficult  for  our  grandchildren  to  understand  the 
extreme  deliberation  with  which  our  statesmen  went  to  work,  unless  they  are 
made  cognisant  of  the  tragic  confidence  that  followed  the  checks  received  by 
German  arms  on  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  and  in  the  battles  round  Ypres.  Then 
history  must  trace  the  growth  of  disillusionment  in  the  deferred  offensive,  the 
shell  shortage,  and  the  long  series  of  Eussian  reverses  throughout  the  summer  of 
1915.  It  may  quite  possibly  happen  that  the  historians  will  seize  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  National  Eegister  as  the  turning-point  in  the  people's  attitude  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  war.  At  that  juncture  we  ceased  to  be  a  nation  at 
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war  and  began  to  become  a  nation  organised  for  war.  The  state  of  mind 
thus  created  made  easy  the  way  for  conscription,  for  it  brought  with  it  the 
realisation  that  the  last  man  and  the  last  coin  might  have  to  be  thrown  into 
the  balance  to  ensure  victory,  and  that  it  was  no  mere  trick  of  the  rhetorician 
to  say  so. 

This  drastic  change  in  mental  outlook  was  not  without  its  counterpart  in 
material  affairs.  A  silent  revolution  took  place  in  our  midst,  and  swiftly,  though 
stealthily,  created  a  new  order  of  things.  After  the  searching  of  hearts  which 
followed  upon  disillusionment,  old  prejudices  rapidly  began  to  be  abandoned  in 
the  financial  and  economic  world.  Labour  parted  with  some  of  its  sacrosanct 
vested  interests  ;  the  "  liberty  of  the  subject  "  fetish  was  torn  down  from  its 
shrine  ;  sex-prejudice  relaxed  considerably,  and  many  of  the  half-gods  of  class 
and  party  were  neglected,  if  not  destroyed.  In  all  departments  of  industry  a 
noteworthy,  though  not  always  adequate,  "  speeding-up  "  became  evident. 
The  Eight  to  Work  became  the  Obligation  to  Work,  to  be  enforced  by  law.  In 
every  branch  of  labour  there  arose  an  urgent  demand  for  increased  effort  and 
increased  efficiency. 

The  chronicling  of  these  changes  has  a  double  significance.  It  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  war,  but  it  is  even  more  essential  to  explain  the 
new  conditions  of  life  which  will  obtain  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  If  these 
transformations  and  the  altered  attitude  of  the  public  mind  out  of  which  they 
were  born  are  not  made  sufficiently  clear,  the  future  student  of  History  will  find 
himself  confronted  by  a  new  England,  imbued  with  a  new  spirit,  of  whose  origin 
and  growth  he  had  received  no  intimation  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
economic  and  industrial  changes  effected  by  the  war  are  going  to  become  entirely 
inoperative  when  the  fighting  ceases.  We  shall  be  a  futile  and  foolish  people  if 
we  derive  from  our  military  efforts  nothing  more  than  immunity  fron^the  menace 
that  hung  over  our  heads.  We  have  obtained,  almost  without  controversy, 
reforms  that  would,  in  time  of  peace,  have  rent  the  country  with  the  bitterest 
faction.  The  mere  ease  with  which  these  changes  have  been  made  must  not 
blind  the  historian  to  their  import  and  significance. 

Another  phase  of  this  period  of  transition — one  into  which  it  will  be  essential, 
though  difficult,  for  the  historian  to  inquire — is  the  actual  cumulative  effect 
of  the  war  upon  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  masses.  It  is  idle  to  believe, 
as  some  affect  to  do,  that  war  is  the  exercise  of  Divine  wrath  upon  the  ungodly, 
for  the  conflict  is  as  rich  in  examples  of  knightly  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  as 
it  is  in  acts  of  brutality  and  dishonour.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  futilo 
to  regard  Armageddon  as  the  gateway  to  the  Millennium.  That  it  has  added 
for  the  time  being  at  least  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  is  certain ;  but  this 
effect  may  easily  prove  ephemeral.  The  comprehensive  practical  knowledge 
of  history  and  geography,  as  well  as  the  new-born  intimacy  with  military  and 
naval  affairs,  and  the  familiarity  with  mechanical,  economic,  and  financial 
problems  which  war  has  developed  among  the  masses,  may  very  possibly  subside 
before  the  immediate  problems  of  the  post-war  period,  but  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  lessons  learned  will  to  some  extent  leave  their  mark  upon  the  educa- 
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tional  ideals  and  methods  of  the  British  peoples.  It  seems  certain  also  that  the 
imperious  fascination  of  the  epic  events  upon  which  public  attention  has  been 
focussed  almost  exclusively  since  the  war  began  will  result  in  an  enlargement 
of  the  public's  interests  and  create  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy 
for,  the  genius  of  other  nations. 

Then  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  whole  domestic  fabric  of  the  nation 
cannot  be  revolutionised  as  it  has  been  by  the  war's  changes  and  reforms — 
more  especially  by  the  coming  of  conscription — without  effecting  a  change  in 
social  principles  and  ideals.  One  can  read  the  changing  spirit  of  the  times  in 
the  heterogeneous  and  ever-growing  list  of  what  may  conveniently  be  styled 
war  institutions.  The  separation  allowance,  the  extension  of  female  labour, 
the  tribunals,  and  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  State  control,  are  all  import- 
ant landmarks  on  the  road  along  which  the  British  peoples  are  travelling.  Even 
the  solicitude  evinced  for  the  much-advertised  war- baby  furnishes  an  instance  of 
the  people's  new  recognition  of  their  social  responsibility.  These  things  are 
milestones  upon  what  the  man  in  the  street  euphemistically  describes  as  the 
long  way  to  Tipperary,  and  the  historian  must  be  on  his  guard  against  discarding 
them  too  quickly  as  irrelevant  trifles,  for  his  task  includes  the  striking  of  a 
balance  between  the  forces  for  Good  and  Evil  which  the  war  has  evolved  or 
developed,  and  of  estimating  the  net  profit  or  loss  gained  or  sustained  by  the 
cause  of  Civilisation.  So  far  as  the  English-speaking  race  is  concerned,  these 
years  of  effort  will  probably  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  period  in  which  common- 
place people  did  heroic  things. 

Of  all  the  great  changes  wrought  by  the  war,  however,  none  is  so  striking 
in  its  suddenness,  so  vast  In  its  extent,  or  so  important  in  its  possibilities  as  the 
change  in  the  public  attitude  to  the  Empire,  its  problems  and  its  future.  To 
assert  to-day  that  the  supreme  task  of  British  statesmanship  after  the  war  is  to 
translate  into  some  material  form  the  sentimental  union  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Overseas  Dominions — a  union  reinforced  a  hundredfold  by  the  events  of  the 
past  two  years — is  merely  to  express  the  conviction  that  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  heart  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country.  It  is  only  when  we  compare  the 
state  of  public  feeling  that  exists  now  with  that  which  obtained  in  1914  that  we 
realise  the  profound  change  which,  almost  unnoticed,  has  taken  place.  In  those 
days  the  Imperial  ideal,  although  cherished  by  an  ever-increasing  band  of  devotees, 
was  still  a  thing  of  suspicion  to  a  very  large  body  of  British  men  and  women. 
Organised  Labour  in  particular,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  was  voiced  by 
the  Labour  members  of  Parliament,  harboured  a  deep  and  probably  sincere 
distrust  of  the  gospel  of  Empire.  The  words  Empire  and  Imperialism  carried  a 
sinister  and  ominous  portent  of  impending  attacks  upon  political  and  economic 
liberty.  Dominion  spelled  menace  to.  Democracy.  It  may  be  said  perhaps  by 
the  historian  of  the  future  that  we  who  believe  in  the  Imperial  gospel  have 
retardedits  development  by  an  unfortunate  choice  of  words,  for,  as  Seeley  pointed 
out  in  the  'eighties,  our  Empire  is  not  an  Empire  in  the  sense  that  Greater  Borne, 
Greater  Spain,  Greater  France,  and  Greater  Holland  were  Empires,  nor  in  the 
sense  that  Greater  Germany  might  have  been  one.  Neither  are  our  colonies 
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colonies  in  the  sense  of  the  old  colonial  system.  Past  History  should  be  applied 
to  them  by  antithesis  rather  than  by  analogy. 

Events  have  shown  that  organised  Labour's  conceptions  were  fallacious,  and 
that  the  fears  which  they  engendered  were  unfounded.  The  prophetic  Seeley  is 
justified  once  again  in  his  bold  declaration :  "  Great  Britain  is  not  a  mere 
empire,  though  we  often  call  it  so.  Its  union  is  of  the  more  vital  kind.  It  is 
united  by  blood  and  religion,  and  though  circumstances  may  be  imagined  in 
which  these  ties  might  snap,  yet  they  are  strong  ties,  and  will  only  give  way 
before  some  violent  dissolving  force.  ...  It  (the  British  Empire)  does  not 
consist  of  a  congeries  of  nations  held  together  by  force,  but  in  the  main  of  one 
nation,  as  much  as  if  it  were  no  Empire,  but  an  ordinary  state.  This  fact  is 
fundamental  when  we  look  to  the  future  and  inquire  whether  it  is  calculated  for 
duration."  The  theory  which  Seeley  put  forward  in  these  unequivocal  words 
is  simply  the  issue  which  was  laid  before  the  British  Empire  at  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  "  violent  dissolving  force  "  has  proved  unequal  to  its  appointed  task 
of  breaking  those  ties  in  whose  strength  Seeley  reposed  his  foreseeing  faith. 
Historians  can  hardly  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact,  or  upon  the  significance 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  ordeal  was  met  ;  for  the  decisions  then  taken  were  not 
"  for  three  years  or  the  duration  of  the  war."  They  were  for  all  time,  and  they 
implied  that,  despite  internal  dissensions  and  differences,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions,  together  with  the  Dependencies  and  their  subject  races,  formed  one 
militant  unit.  Thus  the  Little  Engenders'  cause  died  in  an  hour. 

A  thorough  comprehension  of  these  important  occurrences  will  be  necessary 
to  understand  the  further  steps  towards  practical  Imperial  unity  which  will 
follow  the  conclusion  of  peace.  It  will  be  equally  essential  to  the  student  who 
wishes  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  the  new  economic  ideals  born  at 
this  time.  Our  reformers  see  the  Empire  in  a  new  light.  It  is  no  longer  the 
insatiable  idol  upon  which  politicians  lavish  the  money  that  should  go  to  social 
reform.  It  is  now  seen  to  be  the  supreme  weapon  for  fighting  poverty  and 
destitution.  In  the  simple  words  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  it  means  "  more  homes  for 
British  people,"  and  for  their  well-being  its  opportunities  are  to  be  seized  and 
its  resources  expended.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  new  attitude  of  the  more 
responsible  Labour  leaders  to  be  convinced  that  the  lesson  has  been  learned. 

These  considerations  have  been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  effect  of 
the  war  upon  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  more  sparsely  populated 
Dominions  the  effects,  though  less  in  volume,  may  easily  prove  more  startling 
in  appearance.  Just  a  hint  of  the  silent  revolution  which  has  been  in  progress 
there  was  given  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hi  a  recent  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  "  Who,"  he  asked,  "  could  have  believed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  that  Canada  was  to  develop  a  power  of  munitionment  beyond  any- 
thing that  any  country  in  the  world  outside  Germany  had  ever  known  ?  Who 
would  have  believed  that  Canada,  whose  internal  development  had  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  be  a  borrower  year  after  year  in  the  Money  Market  of  London, 
was  to  become,  not  a  burden,  but  a  financial  aid  to  the  Mother  Country  ?  Who 
would  have  thought  that  Canada,  which  was  now  approaching  the  realisation  of 
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the  ideal  of  contributing  half  a  million  men  to  the  armies  of  the  Empire,  would 
be  sending  from  her  shores  more  soldiers  than  we  had  sent  to  South  Africa  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  campaign  in  South  Africa  ?  " 

And  what  is  true  of  Canada  may  be  affirmed  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
each  and  every  Dominion  and  Dependency  within  the  British  Empire.  The 
efforts  which  they  made  to  sustain  their  share  in  the  war  must  not  be  regarded 
only  as  achievements  which  ended  with  the  return  of  Peace,  for  in  many  in- 
stances they  imply  the  creation  of  new  ideas  and  influences  which  must  inevit- 
ably act  and  react  upon  future  events.  To  take  a  single  instance,  there  is  the 
attitude  of  public  opinion  towards  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  colour 
bar.  Too  much  can  scarcely  be  made  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  coloured 
subjects  of  King  George  have  ignored  what  Germany  regarded  as  the  certain 
occasion  of  their  "  emancipation."  Not  only  has  their  complete  and  unswerving 
loyalty  made  infinitely  easier  the  task  of  Great  Britain,  but  their  eagerness  to 
share  in  the  burden  demonstrates  the  inherent  unity  of  an  Empire  which  varies 
fundamentally  in  colour,  race,  and  religion.  Only  at  our  own  doors  have  we  to 
contend  with  any  serious  disaffection.  These  facts  must  carry  weight  in  the 
consideration  of  further  grants  of  autonomy  to  the  coloured  peoples  and  of  the 
admission  of  coloured  men  to  the  inner  councils  of  Empire. 

Finally,  we  must  bear  in  mind  Seeley's  advice  in  regard  to  conjecturing  what 
would  have  followed  in  History  if  some  one  event  had  fallen  out  differently.  It 
is  of  primary  importance  for  the  guidance  of  further  generations  that  this  course 
should  be  adopted  by  those  who  undertake  the  compiling  of  a  comprehensive 
history  of. the  war.  Let  them  clearly  indicate  what  might  have  occurred  if 
Great  Britain  had  determined  to  hold  aloof.  The  hypothesis  will  be  the  more 
instructive  because  there  is  certain  to  be  some  substantial  divergence  of  opinion. 
There  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  Majority  Eeport  and  a  Minority  Eeport.  The 
former,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  will  assert  that  the  war  saved  Great  Britain,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  from  the  vitiating  atmosphere  of  parochial  factions  ;  that  it 
extended  the  vision  of  the  average  man  to  the  greater  destinies  of  the  British 
race  ;  that  it  removed  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  relationship  that  subsists 
between  the  Individual  and  the  State  ;  that  it  imparted  a  sense  of  duty  and 
a  willingness  for  self-sacrifice.  It  will  show,  too,  that  the  war  gave  us  a 
respite  at  any  rate  from  party  war,  class  war,  and  sex  war,  and  that  it  endowed 
us  with  a  powerful  impetus  to  a  closer  union  of  the  British  peoples  at  home 
and  overseas.  It  may,  of  course,  happen  that  these  benefits  will  be  ignored  and 
these  opportunities  neglected.  We  may  go  back  to  the  Slough  of  Despond  ;  but 
History,  if  it  appreciates  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  will  show  that  we 
were  afforded  the  chance  to  leave  it. 

WILLIAM  LANG. 
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"  The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows 
Exactly  where  each  tooth-prick  goes." 

RUDYABD  KlPLOTO. 

THERE  was  a  story  current  at  the  Cape  in  the  early  decades  of  the  last  century 
that  the  parade  order  of  a  certain  regiment  ran  :  "  All  dem  wid  shoes  an'  stockin' 
stan'  in  de  front.  All  dem  wid  one  shoe  or  stockin'  stan'  at  de  back.  All  dem 
wid  no  shoe  an'  no  stockin'  stan'  in  de  middle."  The  tale  comes  back  to  mind 
as  illustrative  of  the  method  devised  by  Teuton  diplomats  to  make  favourable 
impression  on  neutrals  and  on  certain  sentiment-mongers  in  other  countries, 
by  the  publication  of  a  profusely  illustrated  effusion  entitled  "  Prisoners  of  War 
in  Germany."  It  opens  with  an  elaborate  introduction  by  Professor  Backhaus, 
who  is  the  authority  responsible  for  the  dietetic  standards  whereon  the  feeding 
of  prisoners — at  Euhleben,  for  instance — is  nominally  based.  "  Clearly  and 
explicitly  it  refutes,"  so  the  Professor  announces,  "  all  the  calumnies  which  our 
enemies  have  spread  abroad  regarding  Germany's  treatment  of  her  prisoners." 
Rather,  we  are  told,  everthing  is  done  for  them  that  the  most  humane  bene- 
volence, advanced  science,  and  chivalry  (sic)  can  compass,  in  these  best-of-all- 
possible  prison  camps.  The  cynic  may  murmur,  "  Methinks  the  lady  doth 
protest  too  much."  But  as  a  sample  of  enemy  window-dressing,  the  publication 
has  its  points.  It  has  distinct  points.  The  puzzled  neutral  may  well  shake  a 
bewildered  head  as  he  turns  from  its  well-ordered  pages  to,  let  us  say,  Lord 
Northcliffe's  criminatory  phrase,  "  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  German  prison 
camps,"  or  such  mild  expostulations  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Foreign  Secretary 
as  that  British  prisoners  "  it  is  feared,  are  undergoing  great  hardships."  The 
most  cursory  examination  and  comparison  of  the  Professor's  discourse,  German 
photographs  in  this  and  other  publications,  and  what  documentary  evidence 
is  forthcoming  in  the  Allies'  official  publications,  or  the  Reports  of  the  Croix 
Rouge,  must  give  furiously  to  think. 

Max  Nordau  asserted  that  the  Englishman  believed  anything  he  saw  in 
print,  and  would  accept  a  fit  of  delirium  if  it  appeared  with  footnotes.  The 
couple  of  decades  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  "  Degeneration  " 
have  educated,  in  part  at  least,  the  too  credulous  Briton.  If  the  events  of  recent 
years  have  not  done  so  we  are,  in  very  truth,  in  parlous  condition.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Moreover,  the  popularity  of  the  snap-shot  camera  has  admitted 
thousands  of  amateurs  to  the  secrets  of  the  dark-room,  and  thereby  to  the  know- 
ledge that  a  camera,  or  its  printed  output,  can  be  so  manipulated  as  to  lie  most 
profoundly.  A  glaring  instanceof  truth  made  false  is  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures 
of  Minister  Gefangenenlager,  which  gives  under  the  title  of  "  Champions  for 
liberty  and  civilisation,"  various  African  natives,  including  a  Kroo  boy  !  The 
ponderous  Professor  jibes  at  the  blacks  as  "  fighters  for  freedom  and  civilisa- 
tion," but  offers  no  explanation  of  the  Kroo  boy's  presence — a  non-fighter, 
probably  taken  from  an  interned  merchant  vessel.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
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remember  that  the  Germans,  who,  it  would  seem,  invariably  consider  themselves 
the  exceptions  that  are  to  prove  all  rules,  did  not  disdain  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  coloured  troops  in  African  campaigns,  though  obvious  reasons  pre- 
cluded such  use  elsewhere. 

The  advertising  Teuton  has  made  lavish  display  of  pictured  "  evidence,"  with 
accompanying  commentary,  to  emphasise  the  perfection  of  German  methods  of 
treatment.  But  there  is  another  side  to  these  so  excellent  pictures.  "  Some- 
how, I  never  saw  that  part  of  the  camp,"  said  an  exchanged  prisoner  drily, 
when  shown'  an  illustration  of  the  Kriegsgefangenenlager  wherein  he  had  spent 
many  dreary  months.  None  would  identify  an  "  overcrowded  barrack  in  a 
town  "  round  "  a  perfectly  flat  rectangle  of  hard  yellow  earth,"  some  "  seventy 
to  eighty  }rards  long  and  about  sixty  yards  wide,"  with  the  picture  of  large 
stone  buildings  in  ornamental  grounds,  where  a  scattering  of.  uniformed  figures 
saunter  or  sit  about — the  Officers'  Prison  at  Crefeld,  from  the  point  of  view 
selected  for  neutral  consumption  by  the  compilers  of  this  specious  propaganda. 
"  False,  like  the  stories  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  German  soldiers,  of  the  lust 
for  war  of  the  German  people,  and  all  the  countless  statements  in  disparagement 
of  Germany  which  the  English  and  French  cables  spread  throughout  the  world, 
are  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  bad  treatment  which  Germany  meted  out  to 
the  prisoners,"  writes  Backhaus.  Well  might  the  neutral  ask  with  Pilate, 
"  What  is  truth  ?  "  But  the  above  details  are  not  newspaper  rumours,  they 
are  taken  from  the  official  report  on  the  prison  furnished  by  Mr.  Michelson, 
American  Consul  at  Cologne,  and  the  sworn  statement  of  a  British  officer  after 
he  had  escaped  from  that  prison.  Major  Vandeleur's  personal  evidence  stirred 
up  even  the  most  philosophic  of  Whitehall  officials  to  formal  protest.  In  reply 
the  German  military  authorities  issued  a  detailed  denial,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff 
himself  could  not  have  bettered  the  pained  reproach  and  pseudo-righteous 
indignation  of  this  amazing  document.  It  stigmatised  the  Englishman's 
evidence  as  "  Pretty  untrue  and  partly  immeasurably  exaggerated."  But  his 
testimony  stands  by  no  means  alone.  "  There  is  authentic  evidence  of  many 
instances  of  cruelty  to  officers,  prisoners  of  war,  on  their  way  to  Torgau,  both 
from  officers,  soldiers,  members  of-  the  Eed  Cross,  and  civilians,"  reported  the 
American  Consul- General.  "  So  great  had  been  the  misery  of  our  journey,"  an 
interned  Baptist  Minister  wrote,  "  that  solitary  confinement  in  a  criminal's  cell 
was  a  positive  relief."  The  writer  was  in  Germany  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  was  kept  at  Cologne.  "  My  views  then,"  he  confesses,  "  were,  alas  !  in 
the  main  pro- German."  The  evidence  of  this  civilian,  therefore,  is  the  more 
valuable  in  confirmation  of  statements  made  by  combatant  prisoners. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  labour  the  tragic  tale.  We  know,  and  the  neutral 
world  must  know  also,  that  Germany  in  the  flush  of  initial  victory  treated  her 
luckless  captives  with  more  than  careless  disregard — with  absolute  cruelty. 
Teuton  denials  on  the  ground  of  impossibility,  "  having  regard  to  the  mentality, 
up-bringing,  and  social  status  of  the  whole  class  of  German  officers,"  are  in 
themselves  damnatory.  Such  "  mentality  and  up-bringing  "  did  not  prerent 
officers  from  using  offensive  language  and  brutally  ill-treating  their  hapless 
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victims.  It  did  not  prevent  German  doctors  and  nurses  from  mutilating  and 
torturing  wounded  men.  It  did  not  prevent  German  Eed  Cross  "  ladies  " 
from  refusing  even  the  "  cup  of  cold  water  "  to  their  suffering  enemies.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  German  crowds  should  shout  to  British 
officers  "  the  particular  kind  of  Schweinhunds  they  believed  the  Engldnder  to  be  " 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wittenberg  should  amuse  themselves — at  a  safo 
distance — by  insulting  the  dead  when  carried  to  burial  from  the  plague-stricken 
purgatory  of  their  prison  camp. 

If  ill-treatment  was  meted  out  to  officers,  how  infinitely  more  awful  were  tho 
sufferings  of  the  rank  and  file.  Well  may  Ernest  Daudet  describe  the  journal  of  a 
wounded  Frenchman  as  a  "  martyrology." 

But  these  are  not  the  pictures  Prof.  Backhaus  and  his  collaborators  have 
selected  for  the  edification  of  the  neutral  public.  They  display  a  busy  scene  of 
censors  examining  orderly  boxes  of  letters  at  Parchim,  but  not  the  jailors  using 
"  a  cudgel  or  an  ox-sinew  lash."  *  There  is  no  picture  showing  prisoners  at 
Bautzen  tied  to  a  post.  Eussian  prisoners  are  shown  dancing  at  Czersk,  but 
not  undergoing  punishment  with  "  fouet  et  du  poteau  "  at  Cottbus.  Langen- 
salza  pictures  display  French  and  Eussian  surgeons,  a  group  of  Eussians  and 
French,  a  Poilu  pipe  in  hand,  a  detachment  starting  for  work,  but  do  not  show 
a  card  hanging  over  a  water-tap — the  only  one  available  from  9  P.M.  to  6  A.M. — 
"  warning  against  the  use  of  the  water  as  it  was  under  suspicion  of  being 
typhoidal " ;  they  gave  no  hint  that  British  non-commissioned  officers  were  sent  to 
the  Strafebaracken  and  "  were  not  permitted  to  smoke,  to  play  cards,  they  could 
not  have  hot  water  for  tea,  and  were  not  permitted  to  attend  or  play  games, 
football,  &c.  ;  that  they  were  locked  up  in  this  sense  of  the  term  for  refusing  to 
volunteer  for  work."  Other  pictures  show  a  football  match  at  Celle,  a  boxing 
match  at  Euhleben,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Col.  Brunner,  the  Commandant 
at  Gardelegen,  forbidding,  "  under  pain  of  severe  punishment,"  either  football 
or  boxing,  when  the  hard -worked  British  doctors  tried  to  encourage  the  men  to 
take  interest  and  exercise  in  outdoor  games.  A  charming  old  castle  set  among 
trees  is  given  as — presumably — the  prisoners'  quarters  at  Trausnitz,  but  you 
may  turn  the  pages  in  vain  for  such  a  "  black  hole  "  as  the  prison  at  Dyrotz,  where 
a  corporal  and  five  men  were  incarcerated  because  they  failed  to  accomplish 
the  daily  task  set  them,  on  entirely  insufficient  nourishment,  in  the  work  camp 
at  Boetzow.  This  prison,  where  the  men  were  locked  up  for  seven  days,  is  an 
unused  mortuary  constructed  of  boards,  the  floor  space  approximately  eight 
feet  square,  with  a  gabled  roof  ten  feet  high.  The  only  window  "  had  been 
closed  with  black  tar  paper.  The  only  ventilation  possible  was  through  the 
cracks  between  the  boards  .  .  .  darkness  was  one  of  the  specified  conditions  of 
the  state  of '  arrest.'  Their  food  was  bread  and  water,  except  on  the  4th  day, 
the  only  one  when  blankets  and  mattresses  were  furnished."  Besides  this 
"  arrest  "  in  a  dark  cell,  lesser  crimes  meet  with  "  disciplinary  treatment  " 

*  Reports  of  the  Croix  Rouge,  Pt.  III.,  p.  44.  Ibid.  (Mereeberg)  p.  31.  This  peine  du 
poteau  is  enforced  for  from  one  to  three  hours — nominally.  For  description  of  the  torture, 
see  Hennebois,  In  German  Hands,  p.  228. 
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by  solitary  confinement,  by  the  stoppage  of  correspondence,  and  such  few 
"  privileges  "  as  may  nominally  be  permitted  :  also  by  the  forfeiture  of  parcels. 
The  last  has  more  serious  consequences  than  a  mere  withdrawal  of  a  possible 
pleasure,  when  food  questions  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Professor  gives  elaborate  food-tables  "  recommended  as  suitable  for 
prisoners."  The  "  recommended  "  is  an  inspiration.  There  has  never  been 
shortage  of  food-tables  and  menus.  These  have  been  supplied  as  lavishly  to 
neutral  and  enemy  officials  as  the  food  advertised  therein  has  been  sparsely 
furnished  to  the  prisoners  concerned.  Look  where  you  will  through  the  Blue 
Books,  French,  Belgian,  and  Eussian  Eeports,  Croix  Rouge  Commission  state- 
ments, the  evidence  of  liberated  men,  the  guarded  letters  of  the  prisoners 
themselves,  there  is  the  same  liberality  of  food-tables,  the  monotonous  com- 
plaint of  lack  of  food.  "  Mr.  Starving  "  is  no  stranger  to  our  men.  "  The 
British  did  not  look  like  well-nourished  men,"  Mr.  Michelson  wrote  in  his  report 
of  Wehn,  a  cautious  comment  after  the  previous  remark  :  "  They  complained 
impressively  that  they  were  perpetually  hungry."  If  it  is  not  true  that  a 
prisoner  wrote  to  say  the  food  was  good  and  plentiful  and  he  was  quite  content, 
adding, "  P.S. — Abe  has  been  shot  because 'e  said  it  was'nt,"  correspondence  such 
as  the  following  came  to  hand  with  too  sad  frequency.  A  servant  girl,  hearing 
thcit  the  prisoners  were  starved,  wrote  to  her  brother  Edward  in  1915  :  "  Just 
a  few  lines  hoping  same  will  find  you  quite  well.  I  should  like  to  know  if  you 
have  met  Mr.  Starvey  or  Mr.  Getanuff,"  and  received  in  reply  :  "  Dear  Flo.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  Edward  G.  I  haven't  seen  him  since  last  August,  when  he  told  me 
he  had  left  little  Mary  to  your  care,  so  do  your  best  for  her.  Give  her  all  the 
home  comforts  and  nourishment  you  possibly  can  so  as  to  ease  his  anxiety. 
I  suppose  all  at  home  will  help  you."  "  All  at  home  "  have  helped,  and  it  is 
owing  to  such  individual  and  collective  efforts  that  any  British  soldiers  have 
escaped  the  slow  torture  of  calculated  starvation  ;  for  though  the  Professor 
calls  the  food  supplied  "  ample,"  all  available  evidence  negatives  this  assertion. 

If  these  evils  pertain  to  the  big  camps,  where  publicity  might  afford  some 
measure  of  protection,  and  official  tours  of  inspection  occasionally  compel 
a  degree  of  sweeping  and  garnishing  other  than  normal,  much  more  are 
faulty  conditions  likely  to  be  prevalent  in  the  numerous  Arbeitslager  (working 
camps),  to  which  a  proportion  of  prisoners  are  continually  drafted.  It  is  held 
a  grievance  by  their  captors  that  the  British  prisoners  show  no  eagerness  for 
such  occupations,  which  vary  from  agricultural  labour  and  factory  work  to 
employment  on  the  railways  and  in  the  mines.  To  avoid  being  sent  to.  work 
camps  such  as  Baistrup,  British  prisoners  are  said  to  have  destroyed  their 
clothing,  cut  their  boots,  and  hidden  their  uniforms.  So  German  authorities 
informed  American  visitors.  As  it  is  reported  that  the  prisoners  at  Baistrup 
"  are  principally  fed  on  beet  root  and  kohlrabi,  and  are  given  meat  from  diseased 
animals,"  this  is  hardly  surprising.  Moreover,  the  idea  was  certainly  current 
among  the  rank  and  file  that  working  meant  giving  "  aid  to  the  enemy,"  and 
therewith  risk  of  forfeiture  of  pay.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  work  is  always  hard,  the  food  and  accommodation  varying  only  in  badness. 
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At  Suder-Zollhaus  "  at  6  A.M.  they  obtain  a  ration  of  gruel,  and  twice  a  week 
they  have  a  ration  of  coffee  " — in  other  words,  of  burnt  beans  and  acorns. 
11  On  this  substance  they  are  supposed  to  work  till  noon."  French  prisoners 
at  Offenburg  are  allowed  "  75  to  100  grammes  of  bread  per  diem  " — from 
2  to  a  trifle  over  8  ounces — and  to  sharpen  the  sauce  of  hunger  hear  from 
their  relatives  at  home  of  Prussian  prisoners  employed  on  the  railway  at  Le 
Gers,  on  a  diet  of  white  bread  (800  grammes  as  against  800  at  most  given  to 
the  Allies'  prisoners  in  Germany),  800  grammes  of  fresh  meat,  800  of  vegetables, 
half  a  pint  of  wine,  with  coffee,  spices,  salads  and  "  various  extras."*  Small 
wonder  that  Germany  should  not  desire  each  belligerent  country  to  supply 
officially  the  food  for  their  men  "  in  the  enemy's  hands  "  ! 

In  addition  to  bad  food,  bad  lodging,  and  heavy  tasks,  the  character  of 
the  work  itself  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  needs  no  expert  knowledge 
of  mining  to  realise  that  among  gangs  of  unskilled  workers  forced  to  labour 
below  ground  in  utter  ignorance  of  methods  and  conditions,  the  percentage  of 
accidents  and  personal  injuries  must  be  excessively  high.  It  would  be  easy 
to  give  sensational  accounts  based  on  the  reports  of  men  who  have  returned 
from  German  prisons.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  often  the  gangs  of  workers 
are  kept  segregated  from  their  companions  in  the  camps.  At  Limburg  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  prevent  the  men  who  worked  in  the  lead  mines  from 
even  being  seen  by  the  other  prisoners.  They  were  marched  out  before  day- 
light, and  did  not  return  till  night  might  again  hide  their  tragedy.f  And  there 
are  blacker  pages  yet.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  unfortunate  men  whose  ill- 
fortune  it  has  been  to  be  sent  to  working  camps  in  the  enemy-occupied  Russian 
districts. J  What  is  known  is  by  no  means  reassuring.  The  pages  of  Croix 
Eouge  reports,  official  papers,  or  German  propaganda  alike  may  be  searched 
vainly  for  information  concerning,  for  instance,  Stralkowo  or  Heilsberg.  Men 
are  drafted  there  "  to  work  in  the  mines."  They  must  be  strong — sinister 
enough  this  fact  in  conjunction  with  official  instructions  to  furnish  them  with 
sheepskins  and  strong  boots — for  they  are  employed  also,  and  it  would  appear 
mainly,  to  construct  trenches  on  the  German  front  against  our  Eussian  allies. 
There  is  not  even  direct  communication  with  these  poor  souls,  lost  in  a  Hades 
one  can  only  conjecture  from  the  fact  that  their  only  hope  is  broken  health 
that  must  prohibit  their  employment  at  such  work. 

If  the  treatment  of  officers  and  men  represents  the  positive  and  comparative 
degrees  of  badness,  that  accorded  to  the  sick  and  wounded  assuredly  touched 
the  superlative.  The  bombastic  statement  of  Professor  Backhaus  is  that  "  the 
work  of  German  medicine  in  the  Prisoners  of  War  Camps  takes  its  stand  worthily 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  German  doctors  and  medical  corps  in  the  field."  For 

'  Hennebois,  p.  199.  f  Evidence  collected  from  exchanged  prisoners. 

J  In  April  of  last  year  it  was  decided  that  a  number  of  German  prisoners  of  war  should 
be  sent  frpm  camps  in  Great  Britain  to  France  for  employment  there  "  in  clearing  cargo 
ships  of  goods  other  than  munitions  of  war,"  and  work  of  a  similar  non-military  character 
(Cd.  8260,  p.  1).  Germany  retaliated  by  sending  two  thousand  British  prisoners  to  work 
on  the  Russian  frontier  (p.  2).  Nominally  they  were  to  bo  given  work  of  a  similar  description 
and  under  equal  conditions  as  the  German  prisoners  in  France  (p.  3). 
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once  we  are  in  profound  agreement  with  the  Professor.  It  does.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  emphatically  does.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  notable  exceptions. 
Such  exceptions  are  the  more  honourable  in  view  of  evidence  that  a  doctor  was 
punished  by  three  weeks'  arrest  "  for  acting  with  weakness.  Weakness  means 
humanity  "  towards  the  wounded  in  his  charge.  But  on  the  full  count  the 
parallel  holds.  The  German  medical  and  nursing  staff  at  Montigny-les-Metz 
were  indeed  worthy  comrades  of  the  doctors  who  left  their  stricken  charges  to 
die  like  flies,  untended except  by  fellow-prisoners,  in  Wittenberg  and  Gardelegen. 
"  We  owe  you  your  lives,  nothing  more.  And  even  this  is  a  concession  on  our 
part,"  said  Dr.  Orth  to  a  wounded  Frenchman,  whose  leg  had  been  needlessly 
amputated.  "  Necessary  or  unnecessary,  that's  our  business,"  another  argued. 
"  Anyhow,  the  Kriegsfreiivilliger  will  remember  us,  and  that's  what  we  want. 
You  may  think  yourself  lucky  to  get  off  so  cheaply.  One  leg  is  not  much.  If 
it  had  depended  on  me,  you  would  have  lost  both."  Moreover,  it  is  not  only 
what  has  been  done  but  even  more  what  remained  undone  that  has  caused  un- 
told suffering.  Here  again  there  are  praiseworthy  exceptions,  particularly  at 
Gottingen.  Wessels  has  a  good  hospital.  At  the  Alexandrinenstrasse,  Berlin, 
a  doctor  dresses  the  prisoners'  wounds  every  day.  At  Cassel  the  sick  are 
humanely  treated,  and  there  are  two  nurses,  a  rare  enough  feature  in  the  men's 
lazarets.  At  Ohrdruft,  and  in  various  other  camps,  it  is  considered  sufficient 
that  the  wounded  can  send  for  a  doctor.  But  it  is  not  exceptional  to  find 
circumstances  similar  to  those  existent  in  the  Su*der-Zollhaus  Arbeitslager, 
under  Gustrow,  where  the  sick  and  wounded  are  left  to  the  care  of  roughly 
trained  comrades,  with  a  civilian  doctor  vaguely  in  the  background  as  possibly 
procurable  by  a  special  summons  from  a  town. 

Explanation  !  Germany  has  a  wealth  of  explanations  and  excuses  to  suggest 
and  proffers  them  concurrently  with  denial  of  any  need  to  explain.  Were 
prisoners  uncomfortable  in  process  of  transportation  ?  "  Accommodation  even 
for  German  soldiers  offered  great  difficulties."  Were  the  sick  left  neglected 
in  the  plague  camps  ?  So  public  an  evil  this  that  even  Prof.  Backhaus  cannot 
treat  it  with  the  contumelious  disregard  of  silence.  Plausible  excuse  must  be 
procured.  "  A  portion  of  the  prisoners  of  war  from  the  East  proved  to  be 
infected  with  cholera,  typhus,  dysentery,  and  above  all  with  the  devastating 
spotted  fever.  This  latter  disease  is  particularly  dangerous  on  account  of  its 
ex-treme  infectiousness  and  its  often  fatal  consequences  for  Germans  who  caught 
it."  Typhoid  or  typhus  has  been  reported  in  the  camps  at  Altdamm,  Cassel, 
Chemnitz,  Erfurth,  Gardelegen,  Gottingen,  Langensalza,  Ohrdruft,  Sagan, 
Schneidemuhl,  Wetzlar,  Wittenberg,  Zessen,  Zerbat,  according  to  reports 
published  in  the  Blue  Books.  The  tragic  stories  of  Gardelegen  and  Wittenberg 
have  been  made  public.  Both  demonstrate  that  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  were 
preventable  at  the  inception  :  a  lack  of  even  elementary  sanitary  precautions, 
overcrowding,  insufficiency  of  food,  fuel,  and  clothing.  The  dimensions  attained 
by  the  epidemic  in  each  case  were  also  preventable.  No  effort  was  made  to 
improve  matters.  There  was  no  lack  of  supplies  in  the  town. of  Wittenberg; 
yet  for  months  the  stricken  camp  was  starved  of  the  barest  necessities.  Garde- 
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legen  could  supply  carcases  of  sheep  to  hang  up  outside  the  canteen,  but  only 
to  make  deceptive  show  and  mislead  the  American  visitor.  Possibly  all  criminals 
find  some  defender,  as  did  even  the  guilty  wretch  Wirz,  who  paid  for  his  evil 
administration  of  Andersonville  with  his  life.  But  it  remained  for  an  Emperoi 
of  Germany  to  decorate  the  man  who  funked  the  risks  his  position  entailed  and 
deserted  his  post.  A  worthy  recipient  of  the  Iron  Cross  ! 

A  sorry  story  all  this,  even  among  the  tragic  reading  History  offers  of 
prisoners  of  war.  But  there  is  a  brighter  side,  which  is  surely  being  writ  by  a 
Greater  than  any  earthly  historian  in  letters  of  gold  on  an  Imperishable  Page — 
the  prisoners,  the  men  themselves.  "  The  man  who  weaves  a  scarlet  thread  in 
the  grey  woof  of  our  life  is  a  public  benefactor,"  writes  a  contributor  to  the 
Doberitz  Gazette.  The  camps  are  full  of  these.  But  if  there  is  good  fellowship 
among  the  prisoners,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  German  effort  to  breed  dissension,  and 
that  not  only  between  the  Allies — confessedly  to  prove  they  are  "  not  natura  ly 
allies  " — but  between  the  British  themselves.  Irish  prisoners  were  offered 
differentiation  of  treatment.  Irish  officers  were  invited  to  join  the  German 
Army,  and  "  given  certain  minor  privileges."  It  is  common  knowledge  how 
the  traitor  Eoger  Casement  visited  the  Irish  prisoners  to  try  and  win  recruits 
for  his  rebel  army.  All  honour  to  the  gallant  Irish  boys  that  out  of  all  the 
hundreds  incarcerated  but  forty-six  could  be  found  to  accept  the  tempting  chance 
of  escape  from  imprisonment  on  such  terms.  What  the  Irish  prisoners  thought 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  German  guards  had  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  tempter,  or  his  indignant  and  insulted  countrymen  would  have  torn  him 
limb  from  limb. 

Conditions  to-day  would  appear  to  have  bettered  considerably,  but  this,  as  a 
study  of  all  available  evidence  makes  notably  apparent,  is  in  great  part  due  to 
the  prisoners  themselves.  Men  have  wrested  good  from  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, proved  themselves  heroes  against  inconceivable  odds.  Half  the 
pictures  these  German  propagandists  would  send  forth  to  prove  Germany's 
"  chivalry  "  prove  upon  examination  only  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  prisoners. 
They  have  beautified  their  hideous  habitations,  made  gardens  in  the  wildernesses 
of  desolation,  turned  their  enforced  inactivity  to  ends  that  shall  make  them 
more  valuable  citizens  of  their  own  beloved  countries  when  a  more  kindly  fortune 
shall  bring  them  release.  Then,  to  quote  from  the  letter  of  a  prisoner  sergeant 
now  in  Switzerland,  "  Surely  it  will  be  source  of  pride  to  them  in  later  days  to 
state  that  in  the  face  of  physical  and  conscientious  [sic]  obstacles  '  They  feared 
God,  Honoured  the  King  and  loved  their  country.'  " 

£.  HAMILTON. 
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BRITISH   FINANCE   AFTER   THE    WAR. 

NEARLY  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  greatest  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  Victorian  age,  deplored  the  steady  increase  of  national  expenditure,  and 
bewailed  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  for  the  first  time  to  face  a 
budget  of  the  unparalleled  amount  of  £100,000,000  sterling.  One  political 
generation  later,  in  1914,  the  national  income  and  expenditure  balanced  at 
almost  exactly  double  that  figure.  It  so  happened  that  what  was  called  at  the 
time  the  £200,000,000  budget  was  the  last  peace  budget.  The  country  faced 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  war  at  a  time  when  its  normal  expenditure 
would  have  made  the  old  school  of  the  Treasury  (of  whom  Lord  Welby  was  the 
last  survivor)  declare  that  national  bankruptcy  was  at  hand.  But  in  1917, 
even  the  £200,000,000  of  1914  looks  like  some  strange  pigmy  of  an 
antediluvian  age.  The  current  budget  was  framed  to  bring  in  £502.000,000, 
and  so  rapidly  has  money  been  coming  in  since  Christmas  that  it  looks  as 
though  that  figure,  enormous  as  it  is,  will  be  exceeded  by  several  millions.  No 
nation  has  raised  so  much  of  its  war  expenditure  in  war  time  by  taxation  as 
Great  Britain,  a  fact  which  has  had  considerable  influence  in  keeping  our 
international  credit  high,  particularly  as  Germany  avoided  any  increase  of 
taxation  until  recently  in  the  confident  expectation  of  indemnities.  But  not 
even  a  bottomless  purse  could  pay  for  the  present  war  out  of  income,  and 
against  the  Treasury  receipts  of  £500,000,000  we  have  to  set  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  £2,000,000,000  for  the  current  year,  or  £4,082,000,000  since  the 
war  began.  The  balance  is  added  to  the  National  Debt. 

Of  that  enormous  amount,  a  considerable  proportion — rather  less  than  a 
quarter — consists  of  advances  to  our  Allies  and  Dominions,  and  it  is  understood 
— although  it  has  never  been  explicitly  stated — that  these  advances  bear 
interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  loans  to  Belgium  and  Serbia.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  debt,  however,  is  our  own.  The  war  is  still  going  on  ;  its  cost  tends  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  ;  and  even  if  it  ends  this  year,  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  to  demobilise  the  Army  immediately,  and  for  some  months  sub- 
sequently the  military  expenditure  will  be  large.  The  only  immediate  relief, 
indeed,  on  which  we  could  reckon  would  be  on  the  production  of  munitions, 
which  will,  presumably,  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  peace  are 
signed.  Now,  if  the  war  continues  another  year,  the  National  Debt  will  be 
trebled.  That  is  not  an  excessive  price  to  pay  for  the  destruction  of  an  intoler- 
able menace,  and  for  the  prospect  which  we  all  hope  for,  of  a  century  of  security 
in  which  to  develop  our  Empire.  We  suffered  a  strain  that  was  relatively  not 
less  severe  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  we  reaped  the  reward.  But  this  paper 
is  concerned  not  with  the  profit  but  with  the  price.  We  shall  be  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  has  come  through  a  terrible  illness  and  emerges  stronger  than 
ever  after  a  serious  operation.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  life  and 
death,  but  the  doctor's  bill  has  to  be  paid. 

Now  the  trebling  of  the  National  Debt  has  not  merely  increased  the  capital 
sum,  but  has  doubled  the  rate  of  interest.  From  the  palmy  days  of  less  than 
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three  per  cent. — days  which  were  already  numbered  be'fore  the  war  * — we 
jumped  at  a  bound  to  three-and-a-half,  then  to  four,  then  to  six  (in  the  last 
short-term  securities  of  the  late  Government),  and  we  have  now  settled  down 
to  something  over  five  per  cent.  Five  per  cent,  interest  on  a  trebled  national 
debt  means  an  annual  interest  payment  of  about  £200,000,000 — a 
deadweight  which  is  almost  exactly  the  figure  of  the  total  national  expenditure 
before  the  war. 

It  is  clear  that  we  can  never  return  to  the  staid  figures  of  Victorian  finance, 
nor  even  to  the  days  of  what  was  called,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  "  wild  cat  Lloyd 
George  finance."  But  with  this  deadweight  to  bear,  can  we  reduce  our  ordi- 
nary expenditure  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  followed  a  sound  tradition,  the  child  of 
Peelite  days,  when  he  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  save  candle-ends  ;  sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  pared  the  candle  too 
fine  when  he  was  dealing  with  national  defence,  but  he  enforced  his  point  with 
that  "  drawerful  of  resignations  "  of  which  one  of  his  leaders  humorously  com- 
plained. We  may  hope  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  will  be  less  extreme  in  his  methods  ; 
but  the  prospect  of  retrenchment  does  not  seem  very  rosy.  The  whole  concep- 
tion of  State  action  has  changed  since  the  time  of  Lord  John  Eussell  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  with  it  the  whole  conception  of  State  expenditure.  We  can  cut 
off  a  few  thousands  here  and  retrench  a  superfluous  official  (pour  encourager  les 
autres)  there  ;  but  no  real  reduction  is  possible  while  we  have  Education  Acts, 
Insurance  Acts,  Labour  Exchanges,  and  similar  things  to  administer.  Yet 
these  things  are  the  very  foundations  of  the  modern  State.  On  education,  by 
common  consent,  we  need  to  spend  more  rather  than  less.  The  Insurance  Act  is 
not  financially  a  brilliant  success,  but  it  has  come  to  stay.  The  abolition  of  the 
Labour  Exchanges  would  not  destroy  either  our  civilisation  or  our  industry,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  abolished.  Nor  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
yet  born  who  would  venture  to  rescind  Old  Age  Pensions.  And  the  country  is 
committed  also,  with  general  approval,  to  some  measure  of  land  reform  in  the 
shape  of  small  holdings  for  returned  soldiers  :  its  precise  extent  is  uncertain, 
but  its  execution  will  cost  money. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  social  reform  or  civil  expenditure  is  concerned,  we 
cannot  look  for  any  reduction  in  the  future  estimates.  The  other  great  branch 
of  national  expenditure  is  defence,  and  here  we  are  on  more  controversial  ground. 
We  are  going  to  win  the  war,  but  we  are  not  going  to  achieve  the  millennium. 
The  coming  of  peace  will  not  introduce  us  to  an  earthly  paradise  where  swords 
can  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  and  trench-mortars  into  sewing-machines. 
Except  in  extreme  pacifist  circles,  it  is  admitted  that  we  shall  want  a  larger  army 

*  When  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Consols  stood  at  a 
premium  :  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  succeeded  Mr.  Asquith  in  that  office  they  had  fallen 
as  many  points  below  par,  and  they  continued  to  fall  during  his  reign  at  the  Treasury. 
The  fall  was  naturally  used  as  a  convenient  party  stick  to  belabour  him,  but  it  had  begun 
under  the  Unionist  Government,  and  continued  at  much  the  same  rate  under  the  Liberal 
Government.  Its  real  explanation  was  neither  the  South  African  War,  as  Liberals  maintained, 
nor  the  sins  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  as  Unionists  declared  :  it  was  mainly  duo  to  the  demand 
for  capital  by  the  Dominions  and  other  countries  to  develop  their  resources.  These  naturally 
had  to  offer  a  higher  rate  of  interest  to  attract  capital,  and  as  they  were  mostly  declared 
trustee  securities  by  the  British  Government,  the  investing  public  naturally  (and  wisely) 
concluded  that  its  money  was  not  appreciably  less  secure. 
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than  we  had  before  the  war,  and  we  shall  still  need  the  largest  navy  of  the  great 
Powers.  There  is  here  no  certain  promise  of  economy ;  rather  the  reverse,  in  fact, 
for  in  addition  to  the  actual  demands  for  defence,  the  pensions  bill  will  be  heavy. 

The  pensioners  have  well  earned  their  pension  ;  and  no  words  can  be  too 
high  for  their  gallantry.  But,  again,  this  paper  is  not  concerned  with  gallantry 
but  with  the  bill.  The  pension  which  to  the  individual  seems  (and  often  is)  a 
pittance,  is  in  the  mass  a  very  heavy  item  indeed.  And  pensioners  live  long,  as 
every  insurance  office  knows  and  the  United  States  has  experienced.*  Pensions 
will  be  a  large  but  annually  diminishing  charge  on  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
next  sixty  years  ;  there  are  men  still  alive  who  fought  in  the  Crimean  War 
sixty-three  years  ago. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  reckon  on  any  certain  reduction  under  any  of  the  great 
heads  of  expenditure  ;  while  we  may  say  that  some  increase  of  expenditure  is 
prob'able  in  various  directions,  and  certain  in  one  direction,  that  of  pensions. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  clear  that  the  normal  pre-war  expenditure  of  £200,000,000 
will  rise  to  something  not  very  far  short  of  £250,000.000  annually  after  the  war. 
And  to  this  we  have  to  add  a  sum  of  £200,000,000  a  year  for  interest  on  the 
national  debt  ;  altogether  an  annual  budget  of,  say,  450  millions. 

Can  we  do  it  ?  Why,  certainly  ;  if  we  can  raise  over  £500.000,000  a  year  in 
war  time,  when  national  industry  labours  under  serious  difficulties  and  the  most 
active  part  of  the  nation  is  withdrawn  from  production,  we  can  raise  the  smaller 
sum  when  everybody  is  at  work  again.  The  burden  will  be  heavy,  but  it  will  be 
heaviest  during  the  first  decade  when  pension  claims  are  at  their  highest  point 
and  the  sinking  fund  has  made  no  appreciable  reduction  in  the  national  debt. 
In  that  period,  too,  the  immediate  post-war  problems — the  settlement  of  ex- 
service  men  on  the  land,  the  financing  of  emigration,  and,  possibly,  of  certain 
industrial  undertakings  under  State  control  at  home — will  be  demanding  capital 
and  will  hardly  have  had  time  to  make  any  return.  But  we  shall  surmount  that 
incidental  difficulty  successfully. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  during  that  period  is  not  a  man  to  be 
envied.  He  will  need  a  heart  of  brass  to  resist  the  demand  for  reduced  taxation 
on  one  hand  and  for  subsidies  on  the  other  ;  and  when  an  indignant  company  of 
income-tax  and  excess-profits  taxpayers  takes  him  and  hangs  him  on  a  lamp- 
post in  Whitehall,  his  only  consolation  in  his  last  pendulous  moments  will  be 
that  he  has  deserved  well  of  posterity.  No  doubt  posterity  will  avenge  his 
death  by  erecting  an  incredibly  bad  statue  on  the  spot.  .  .  .  But  if  he  is  a 
wise  man,  he  will  remember  that  every  million  paid  off  the  national  debt  means 
a  reduction  of  £50,000  a  year  in  the  national  expenditure,  and  he  will 
not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  reduce  taxation  although  he  may  profitably 
consider  whether  it  cannot  be  raised  in  a  more  scientific  manner.  It  needs  no 
inspired  prophet  to  foretell  where  the  strain  will  come.  The  income-tax  payer 
is  the  most  patient  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  Treasury's  field,  and  he  is  now  being 
shorn  almost  savagely  of  his  fleece  ;  and  in  these  days,  when  the  income-tax 
shears  clip  everybody  above  the  actual  poverty-line,  most  people  with  votes 

*  Washington  is  more  generous  over  these  matters  than  Downing  Street.     In  the  United 
States  they  are  still  paying  pensions  to  the  widows  of  men  who  fought  in  the  war  of  1812. 
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(and  some  without  votes)  receive  those  polite  but  urgent  requests  to  disclose 
their  secrets  to  the  inquisitors.  Now  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  to  get 
themselves  elected  before  they  can  levy  taxes,  and  electors  have  a  reprehensible 
habit  of  thinking  about  themselves. 

Then,  again,  the  excess-profits  tax  is  a  war  tax.  It  has  served  its  purpose 
admirably,  but  it  is  open  to  serious  objections,  the  most  evident  of  which  is 
that  it  tends  to  inflation  of  prices ;  people  naturally  attempt  to  charge  more 
for  their  wares  when  they  know  they  have  to  share  the  profits  with  somebody 
else.  It  is  also  emphatically  a  tax  on  enterprise,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a 
new  business  or  an  expanding  business  ;  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
profits  have  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Government,  the  head  of  an  enterprise 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  is  working  for  the  Government  more  than  for  himself. 
But  there  is  one  practical  advantage  of  the  tax  which  appeals  to  every 
tax-collector  :  it  brings  the  money  in.  Is  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
likely  to  let  go  an  ingenious  engine  of  extortion  which  provides  him  with  many 
millions  ?  I  doubt  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  tax  was  announced  as  a  tempo- 
rary one.  So  also  was  the  income-tax  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  and  they 
believed  it.  The  excess-profits  tax  will  probably  be  as  permanent  a  feature  of  our 
fiscal  system  as  the  temporary  income-tax  has  become,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  condemned  as  a  tax  on  efficiency  :  what  else  is  the  income-tax  ?  If  the 
percentage  taken  were  reduced  to  a  reasonable  amount,  as  no  doubt  it  will 
be,  there  would  be  little  to  object  to  in  the  principle  of  the  tax — always  provided 
that  we  remember  that  it  has  pushed  the  scale  still  further  in  the  direction  of 
direct  taxation,  and  reduced  proportionately,  although  not  absolutely,  the 
amount  raised  by  indirect  taxation. 

It  was  an  axiom  of  our  old  finance  that  half  the  revenue  should  be  raised 
by  direct,  and  the  other  half  by  indirect  taxation.  As  a  rough  working  rule  this 
answered  very  well  for  many  years.  It  was  first  broken  through  when  Sir 
William  Harcourt  imposed  the  death  duties  ;  but  the  ingenious  policy  of  making 
dissolution  an  expensive  luxury  was  only  the  beginning.  Mr.  Asquith,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  whole  added  to  the  volume  of  direct  and 
slightly  reduced  that  of  indirect  taxation  ;  Mr.  McKenna  not  only  followed  in 
his  steps,  but  trod  the  ruts  deeper,  and  under  his  successor  direct  taxation 
worked  out  at  60,  while  indirect  had  sunk  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Probably 
we  cannot  altogether  return  to  the  old  conditions  ;  but  the  tariff  which  is  pro- 
posed would  assist  materially.  The  war  has  destroyed  for  ever  the  vision  of  a 
"  free  breakfast-table  " — that  political  mirage  which  only  appeared  at  General 
Elections,  and  vanished  mysteriously  as  soon  as  members  took  the  oath  ;  but 
it  has  substituted  the  possibility  of  an  Empire-produced  breakfast-table  with  a 
tariff  on  goods  produced  outside  the  Empire.  This  will  encourage  production 
within  the  Empire,  and  incidentally  it  will  bring  in  a  good  deal  of  money,  since 
few  people  approve  of  a  prohibitive  tariff,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  being 
proposed. 

But  with  these  revenue-producers,  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  able  to  pay 
its  way  after  the  war,  even  if  the  struggle  should  last  another  year.  . 

A.  WYATT  TILBY. 
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RAILWAYS  IN  AFRICA  (concluded). 
VII.  THE  PORTUGUESE  BAILWAYS. 

THE  great  railway  backbone  of  Africa,  supplied  by  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route. 
will  eventually  be  tapped  by  railways  leading  in  both  directions  from  the  coasts. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  with  the  various  routes  suggested  for  this  purpose, 
but  attention  must  be  directed  to  three  most  important  lines  on  the  West  Coast 
— the  Benguella,  Loanda,  and  Mossamedes  railways.  The  first,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  important  railway  enterprises  in  Africa,  runs  inland 
from  Lobito  Bay,  an  excellent  natural  deep-water  port,  situated  not  far  from 
Benguella  in  Southern  Angola.  Lobito  Bay,  4,930  miles  from  Southampton,  is 
the  finest  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  probably  one  of  the  best  harbours 
in  the  world.  The  bay  is  formed  by  a  remarkable  spit  of  sand,  three  miles  in 
length,  projecting  into  the  sea  and  running  parallel  with  the  mainland.  On  the 
inner  side  of  this  spit  the  shore  shelves  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  largest  vessels 
can  moor  alongside  the  jetty  only  some  thirty  feet  from  the  coast.  For  this 
reason,  and  owing  to  its  situation  with  regard  to  Katanga,  Lobito  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  in  Africa.  The  railway,  which 
has  at  present  been  constructed  as  far  as  Belmonte,  890  miles  from  Lobito  and 
situated  on  the  high  plateau  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  above  sea-level,  has 
already  opened  a  remarkably  fertile  hinterland  and  fully  covers  working 
expenses.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  line  to  Katanga,  where  it  will 
be  linked  with  the  Rhodesian  and  Congo  systems  and  with  the  Tanganyika 
railway  to  Dar-es-Salaam,  when  it  will  form  the  quickest  and  most  direct  route 
to  Kambove,  the  future  centre  of  the  Katanga  mining  industry. 

"  The  effect  of  this  railway  on  the  economic  development  of  the  centre  of  the 
continent,"  states  Vice-Consul  G.  B.  Beak  in  his  report  on  Southern  Angola, 
"  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  the  development 
of  Canada  or  of  the  Trans-Andine  railroad  in  South  America."  An  examina* 
tion  of  the  distances  to  Kambove  by  the  various  routes  effectively  demonstrates 
the  superiority  of  the  Benguella  railway.  From  Beira  through  Bulawayo  the 
distance  from  London  is  9,514  miles,  through  Dar-es-Salaam  8,937  miles,  through 
Cape  Town  8,480  miles,  and  through  Lobito  only  6,457  miles.  The  com- 
paratively slow  progress  of  the  Lobito  railway  has  been  due  partly  to  financial 
and  partly  to  engineering  difficulties.  Although  it  was  started  in  the  year  1903, 
when  the  Benguella  Eailway  Company,  largely  financed  by  British  capital, 
was  formed,  the  line  had  not  proceeded  further  than  Chinguar  (322  miles)  ten 
years  later.  After  leaving  the  barren  coastal  country  a  steep  range  of  foothills 
had  to  be  crossed,  and  the  rapid  ascent  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  rack- 
and-pinion  system.  Moreover,  many  sharp  curves  and  detours  were  necessary 
and  several  bridges  were  required.  But  the  most  difficult  section  has  now 
been  completed,  and  the  road  will  advance  across  level  country  where  natural 
obstacles  are  not  encountered. 

The  two  other  railways  in  Angola  have  as  their  eventual  objective  the 
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eastern  interior  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  That  from  Loanda  to  Malange  (312 
mies  inland)  will  be  extended  to  the  Lunda  district  whenever  the  natives  of  that 
country  shall  have  been  definitely  brought  under  efficient  control,  whilst  the 
railway  from  the  small  port  of  Mossamedes,  in  the  south  of  the  colony,  to  the 
Chela  Mountains  (105  miles)  will  doubtless  eventually  be  continued  in  the 
direction  of  Livingstone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  At 
present,  however,  all  that  is  in  contemplation  is  the  extension  of  the  line  as 
far  as  Lubango,  the  chief  town  of  the  Huilla  district,  an  important  cattle  and 
grain  centre.  The  railway  runs  through  the  barren  coastal  zone  and  rises  to 
an  altitude  of  3,800  feet  at  the  present  railhead.  Here  precipitous  mountain 
ranges  are  encountered,  so  that  construction  will  become  costly  and  the  line 
will  not  be  remunerative  until  the  interior  plateau  is  reached. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  German  interests  had  attained  a  strong 
position  in  Southern  Angola,  and  proposals  had  been  made  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  with  the  aid  of  German  capital  through  the  northern  portions  of 
South- West  Africa  as  far  as  the  railhead  of  the  Mossamedes  line,  so  that  that 
port  would  serve  the  needs  of  this  portion  of  German  territory,  where  no  ports 
exist  north  of  Swakopmund.  The  project  had  been  arranged  by  a  powerful 
syndicate  including  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Company,  the  North-German 
Lloyd,  the  Woermann  Line,  and  the  Deutsche  Bank.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  admirable  undertaking  should  not  now  be  carried  out  by  the  Union 
Government. 

In  Portuguese  East  Africa,  where  railway  communication  was  first  begun 
with  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Lourenco  Marques  to  the  Transvaal, 
there  has  recently  been  considerable  activity.  The  great  resources  of  this 
immense  territory  render  it  highly  desirable  that  the  railways  at  present  under 
construction  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  develop  a  much 
neglected  portion  of  African  territory. 

The  most  important  railway  is,  of  course,  that  from  the  magnificent  harbour 
of  Delagoa  Bay,  for  which  the  first  concession  was  obtained  as  long  ago  as  1872, 
but  which  was  not  commenced  until  1885.  Delagoa  Bay,  with  its  port  Lourenco 
Marques,  being  the  natural  outlet  for  much  of  the  traffic  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
railway  to  Johannesburg  has  always  been  an  important  political  and  economic 
factor  in  the  history  of  South  Africa.  Another  railway  from  the  Transvaal  to 
Lourenco  Marques  has  recently  been  completed.  This  line  starts  from  Messina, 
a  rich  copper  district  in  the  northern  Transvaal,  and  effects  a  saving  of  262 
miles  over  the  former  circuitous  route  through  Pretoria.  The  proposed  Lourenso 
Marques-Swaziland  railway,  which  will  eventually  cross  Swaziland  and  be  linked 
with  the  Transvaal  railway  system,  has  only  been  constructed  as  far  as  Goba, 
six  miles  from  the  Swaziland  border.  In  addition  a  railway  from  Lourenco 
Marques  to  Inhambane,  a  port  farther  north,  is  being  constructed  in  sections. 
The  first  section,  which  starts  from  Moamba,  33  miles  along  the  main  line  to  the 
frontier,  passes  through  a  wide  expanse  of  country  suitable  for  agricultural 
holdings  and  especially  for  sugar  estates.  This  section  of  the  Inkomati  railway 
has  been  constructed  as  far  as  Xinavane  (55  miles).  The  second  section  of 
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this  railway  from  Xinavane  to  Chai-Chai,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  is  not  yet 
commenced.  The  third  section  from  Chai-Chai  to  Chigomo,  about  51  miles 
in  length,  is  completed.  A  fourth  section  from  Chigomo  to  Inharrime  (51  miles) 
is  projected  ;  the  fifth  section  from  Inharrime  to  Mutamba  (40  miles)  is  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  final  section  to  the  port  of  Inhambane  (15  miles)  is  under 
construction. 

Farther  north  the  railway  from  Salisbury  to  Beira,  which  was  begun  in  1892, 
is  the  principal  outlet  for  this  portion  of  Rhodesia,  whilst  the  railway  from  Blan- 
tyre  to  Port  Herald  (the  Shire  Highlands  railway),  113  miles  in  length,  has  since 
been  extended  to  Chindio  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Chinde)  on  the  Zambesi 
Eiver,  and  will  eventually  be  constructed  as  far  as  Beira.  This  line  (174  miles 
hi  length),  together  with  the  proposed  railways  from  Quilimane  to  Port  Herald 
and  to  another  point  on  the  Shire  Highlands  railway,  probably  Euviko,  will 
provide  the  direct  rail  communication  with  Nyasaland  which  has  been  so  greatly 
needed.  Contracts  have  been  signed  for  the  building  of  the  first  60  miles 
inland  of  the  former  railway,  which  may  eventually  be  continued  to  Tete,  an 
important  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Zambesi.  As  at  present  arranged,  the 
line  from  the  port  of  Quilimane  will  run  in  two  directions  towards  the  interior. 
Of  the  eastern  section  of  the  railway  about  28  miles  have  been  con- 
structed, but  the  continuation  of  the  building  of  both  these  railways  depends 
upon  the  duration  of  the  War.  The  outbreak  of  the  War  also  put  an  end  to 
negotiations  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Beira  to  the  Zambesi, 
although  the  Mozambique- Nyasaland  railway,  which  will  pass  through  a  fertile 
country,  has  been  continued  a  short  distance  into  the  interior.  It  has  further, 
for  the  present,  stopped  the  construction  of  the  extension  of  the  Shire  High- 
lands Eailway  northwards  to  Lake  Nyasa,  for  whch  financial  arrangements  had 
been  made  in  July  1914.  This  line  when  completed  will  not  only  give  an 
outlet  for  the  traffic  from  the  Lake,  but  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
North-Eastern  Rhodesia. 


VIII.  BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 

So  far  as  the  British  possessions  in  Africa  are  concerned,  railway  progress  has 
been  remarkable  during  the  past  few  years.  The  extension  of  railways  in  Nigeria, 
opening  great  tracts  of  country  and  tapping  the  rich  tin  mines  of  the  north,  the 
construction  of  the  short  but  important  Busoga  railway  in  Uganda,  the  exten- 
sion of  railways  in  the  Sudan,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  railway  construction 
in  Rhodesia  and  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  including  the  great  achievement 
of  the  joining  of  the  Cape  railway  system  to  the  railways  in  South- West  Africa, 
via  Upington  and  Kalkfontein,  have  rendered  the  period  one  of  special  signi- 
ficance in  economic  history.  With  the  railways  in  South  Africa  and  in  Egypt 
it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  in  these  articles.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  at 
the  end  of  1913  the  effective  mileage  of  the  Union  railways  was  8,934,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  considerably  increased — a  truly  wonderful  record  when  it  is 
remembered  that  railway  enterprise  did  not  commence  in  Cape  Colony  until 
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1858,  and  that  nothing  really  effective  was  done  until  Ehodes  took  up  the  task 
of  the  railway  development  of  the  Sub-Continent  in  the  early  'eighties. 


In  the  great  colony  of  Nigeria,  an  empire  in  itself,  and  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  promising  portions  of  British  Africa,  the  railway  from  Lagos 
northwards  was  commenced  in  1896  and  continued  as  far  as  Jebba,  a  distance  of 
807  miles," in  1909.  The  construction  of  this  line  through  the  densely  populated 
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country  of  Yoruba  had  a  striking  economic  effect  upon  the  future  of  the 
colony.  Trade  increased  enormously,  and  it  became  apparent  that  with  adequate 
railway  communication  Nigeria  was  destined  to  become  the  most  flourishing 
territory  in  Western  Africa.  In  1907  a  railway,  356  miles  in  length,  was  con- 
structed from  Baro  on  the  river  Niger,  through  Minna,  Kaduna,  and  Zaria,  to 
Kano,  an  important  native  centre  in  Northern  Nigeria  and  the  principal  town 
of  the  great  Mohammedan  State  of  Sokoto.  This  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1911 
and  provided  easy  communication  between  Northern  Nigeria  and  the  sea. 
Since  that  date  the  railway  to  Jebba  has  been  continued  through  Zungeru,  the 
administrative  capital  of  Northern  Nigeria,  to  Minna,  and  Kano  is  thus  in 
direct  railway  communication  with  Lagos,  a  distance  of  712  miles. 

But  with  the  discovery  of  a  good  harbour  on  the  river  Bonny,  which  forms  an 
eastern  debouchure  of  the  Niger,  a  further  outlet  was  afforded  for  the  growing 
trade  of  the  interior.  This  harbour,  since  named  Port  Harcourt,  is  being 
connected  with  the  railway  at  Kaduna,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Zaria,  by  a  line 
nearly  500  miles  in  length.  The  railway  traverses  a  richly  mineralised  region, 
the  full  resources  of  which  have  only  become  known  since  the  mineral  survey 
of  1908-9  and  following  years.  The  Nigerian  eastern  railway  has  already 
reached  the  Udi  coalfields  (150  miles),  which  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of 
2,000  square  miles,  but,  owing  to  the  War,  work  has  been  stopped  temporarily 
on  the  central  and  northern  sections.  The  total  expenditure  on'the  southern 
section  to  the  end  of  1914  was  £1,027,399,  which  was  supplied  from  the  surplus 
balances  of  the  colony.  In  addition,  the  light  railway  from  the  Bauchi  tinfields 
to  the  main  line  at  Zaria  is  of  great  economic  importance  for  the  development 
of  the  tin  industry  of  Northern  Nigeria.  This  line  was  opened  in  December 
1913  for  traffic  as  far  as  Bukeru,  in  the  heart  of  the  tin  district,  766  miles  from 
Lagos — a  journey  that  can  be  accomplished  from  that  port  in  about  forty  hours. 

The  Nigerian  railways  have  proved  of  enormous  use  in  developing  the 
colony.  Native  towns  have  sprung  up  along  the  way  and  trading  posts  have 
been  established  ;  and  within  a  short  period  the  Nigerian  palm  products, 
cotton,  cocoa,  tin,  and  lastly  coal,  have  become,  or  are  becoming,  important 
factors  in  West  African  trade.  The  last  is  undoubtedly  a  notable  addition  to 
the  resources  of  the  colony. 

In  the  other  British  colonies  in  West  Africa  railway  construction  has  not 
made  such  rapid  advances.  In  the  Gold  Coast  the  railway  from  Sekondi  to 
Kumasi,  in  Ashanti  (168  miles),  which  was  commenced  in  1898  and  finished  in 
1904,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  gold  and  cocoa  interests.  This  line 
will  eventually  be  continued  to  the  Black  Volta,  but  at  present  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  financial  success.  The  losses  on  its  working  are,  however, 
compensated  for  by  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  the  railway  from 
Accra  to  Komfrodua  (42  miles).  A  further  short  line  has  been  built  from  the 
main  railway  to  Prestea,  the  centre  of  a  rich  mining  district,  and  new  railway 
projects  include  the  connecting  of  the  Sekondi  and  Accra  lines  at  two  different 
points,  involving  approximately  300  miles  of  new  track. 

In  Sierra  Leone  the  main  line  extends  from  Free  Town  to  Pendembu,  a 
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distance  of  227  miles,  whilst  there  is  a  branch  line  from  Boia  Junction  to  Makene 
(83  miles).  The  latter  is  being  continued  another  80  miles  to  Baga.  The  rail- 
way from  Free  Town,  which  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  was  commenced  in 
1896,  and  will  probably  form  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  proposed  Trans-Saharan 
railway  to  Algeria,  as  Free  Town  itself  is  one  of  the  West  African  ports  nearest 
to  South  America. 

With  respect  to  other  railways  in  British  Africa,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  earliest  of  the  great  continental  lines,  the  Uganda  railway,  has  abundantly 
justified  the  faith  of  its  promoters.  This  railway,  584  miles  in  length,  starting 
from  Mombasa  and  ending  at  Kisumu  (Port  Florence)  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
provides  the  main  avenue  for  traffic  from  Uganda  to  the  eastern  littoral.  With 
the  construction  of  a  line  from  Namasagali,  on  Lake  Choga,  a  little  below 
Kikindu,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nile  to  Jinga,  known  as  the  Busoga 
railway  (61  miles),  an  enormous  impetus  was  given  to  the  growing  of  cotton 
in  this  district  of  Central  Africa,  and  direct  communication  was  established  with 
the  coast  by  means  of  the  steamers  across  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Uganda 
railway,  which  until  recently  was  a  trunk  line  without  feeders,  has  now  been 
provided  with  three  branches.  The  first  of  these  has  been  constructed  to  the 
great  soda  deposits  around  Lake  Magadi,  near  the  Anglo-German  boundary ; 
the  second  has  been  built  from  Nairobi,  the  capital,  to  Thika,  and  will  eventually 
be  constructed  to  Fort  Hall  and  the  Mount  Kenia  districts  ;  whilst  the  third 
has  been  built  during  the  War  for  military  reasons  from  Voi  to  Moschi,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  German  Usambara  railway  to  Tanga,  and  thus,  like 
the  Upington-Kalkfontein  line  in  the  Cape  Province,  links  up  the  British  and 
German  railway  systems. 

Before  concluding  this  series  of  articles,  which  are  designed  to  show  not 
only  the  present  position  of  railway  enterprise  in  Africa,  but  also  the  probable 
future  developments,  some  attention  must  be  devoted  to  railways  in  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.  Here,  thanks  to  the  initiative  and  foresight  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of  a  system  which  will  eventually, 
it  is  hoped,  form  the  main  avenue  of  rapid  traffic  from  north  to  south.  The 
present  north-to-south  railway  extends  from  Wady  Haifa  on  the  Nile,  the  frontier 
town  between  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  to  Sennar  on  the  Blue  Nile,  with  an  impor- 
tant western  branch  to  Kareima.  From  Sennar  an  extension  has  been  made  to 
El  Obeid,  in  Kordofan,  which  when  opportunity  occurs  will  be  continued  to  El 
Fasher  in  the  Province  of  Darfur.  This  line,  running  as  it  does  in  the  direction 
of  Lake  Chad,  will  eventually,  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  distant  future,  connect 
with  the  Trans-Saharan  railway.  In  any  case,  it  is  of  present  strategic  impor- 
tance, and  will  facilitate  the  work  of  administration  in  the  south-western  provinces 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  From  Atbara  Junction  on  the  Nile,  north  of 
Khartum,  a  railway  has  been  constructed  with  its  terminals  on  the  Bed  Sea 
at  Port  Sudan  and  Suakin,  whilst  a  further  line  is  to  be  built  from  Thamian, 
a  point  on  this  railway,  to  Kasala,  with  a  probable  extension  to  Sennar.  -  The 
building  of  these  railways  had  cost  up  to  the  end  of  1913  a  sum  of  nearly  seven 
million  pounds  sterling. 
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The  railways  in  the  Sudan,  in  view  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  country, 
cannot  be  considered  extensive.  Nevertheless  the  building  of  about  1,500  miles 
of  track  through  a  country  which  up  to  the  year  of  the  second  Sudan  campaign 
of  1897-8  was  a  prey  to  incessant  warfare  and  was  then  in  a  state  of  practical 
anarchy,  may  be  regarded  as  a  notable  Imperial  achievement.  But  for  the 
outbreak  of  war,  the  extensions  already  mentioned,  and  the  construction  of 
railways  from  Sennar  to  Singa,  the  capital  of  the  Sennar  Province,  and  from 
Tokhar  to  Suakin  would  have  been  undertaken.  With  the  conclusion  of  peace 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  true  economic  and  strategic  wisdom  to 
continue  most  of  the  African  railway  schemes  at  the  point  where  they  have  been 
temporarily  abandoned.  The  future  of  Africa  as  the  great  storehouse  of  the 
raw  products  needed  for  the  industries  of  Europe,  and  the  source  of  many 
important  foodstuffs,  renders  it  imperative  that  its  full  resources  should  be 
utilised  by  those  nations  which  are  capable  of  exercising  a  just  and  righteous 
control  over  the  teeming  millions  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

EVANS  LEWIN. 
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By  The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  FISHER  (High  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia). 

THE  rapid  evolution  of  the  Dominion  nations  of  the  British  Empire  within  the  past 
score  of  historic  years  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  world  by  two  outward  signs. 
There  has  been  developed  in  each  country  a  distinct  nationality — varied  in  type, 
though  commonly  rooted  at  the  base  to  the  old  race-stock  of  the  island  kingdom. 
Arid  each  of  the  self-governing  democracies  has  adopted  for  its  title  an  arresting 
England  word:  Dominion,  Union,  Commonwealth.  They  are  words  that  are 
already  impressed  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Britain.  It  is  of  one 
of  these  modern  democracies — the  Commonwealth  of  Australia — that  it  is  my 
privilege  to  speak  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  or  when  this  Institute — with  its  well-organised  oppor- 
tunities for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  British  peoples  overseas — came  by  its  name. 
Probably,  like  most  of  us,  in  its  infant  days  it  had  small  say  in  the  christening. 
But  you  will  permit  me  to  say  just  this:  The  Australian,  the  Canadian,  the  New 
Zealander,  as  I  have  known  him,  lays  no  claim  to  be  called  a  "  Colonial."  The 
Australian  is  jealously  proud  of  the  glorious  country  which  gave  him  birth.  The 
men  who  sleep  at  Anzac  died  with  the  word  "Australia  "  on  their  lips.  The 
Australian  claims  as  much  right  to  the  Union  Jack  as  does  his  brother  of  the  British 
Isles.  And  so,  let  us  get  the  old  idea  of  the  "  Colony  "  out  of  our  heads  when 
we  refer  to  the  Dominion  nations  overseas,  who  are  no  dependants  in  truth,  but 

P~  *  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  on  February  13,  1917, 
at  8.30  p.m.,  A.  D.  Steel- Maitland,  Esq.,  M. P.  (Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  inthe  Chair. 
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possessed  of  ideals,  patriotism,  and  independence  not  inferior  to  those  of  this  older 
land. 

In  their  wisdom  the  people  of  Australia  have  called  themselves  a  Common- 
wealth. And  I  go  so  far  as  to  say,  native  of  this  country  as  I  am,  that  no  people 
has  ever  existed  where  the  name  has  better  applied,  where  the  protecting  hand 
of  the  State  has  been  stretched  forth  to  the  care  of  the  citizen  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  where  the  reciprocating  duty  of  every  citizen  has  been  rigorously  exacted 
«j»for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth.  Of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  one  might  weave  romance.  One  fourth  of  the  bulk 
of  the  British  Empire  is  in  Australia.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  great  Continent 
was  a  virgin  land.  There  were  no  towns.  There  was  no  civilisation.  The 
deliverance  of  Europe  at  Waterloo  left  Australia  a  precarious  settlement,  as 
unimportant  as  Greenland.  The  coming  deliverance  of  the  world  at  the  Waterloo 
of  Despotic  Militarism  finds  Australia  a  Commonwealth  with  an  oversea  trade 
of  £150,000,000  to  defend,  with  an  army  of  over  250,000  men  in  the  field,  and  a 
navy  on  the  high  seas,  and  with  overflowing  food  granaries  on  which  this  kingdom 
is  largely  relying  at  the  present  moment. 

But  it  is  not  of  what  Australia  has  done  that  I  come  to  speak  to-night.  Deeds 
are  preferable  to  words.  It  is  of  what  she  has  to  offer  that  I  particularly  speak. 
The  Commonwealth  is  the  greatest  island  continent.  Yet  in  its  area  of  three 
million  square  miles  there  is  only  one  people.  In  all  that  land  there  is  heard  only 
one  tongue.  From  the  tropical  forest  lands  of  Queensland  to  the  Australian  Alps 
of  the  South  all  is  for  the  white  race.  Australia  is  the  natural  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  three  oceans.  She  will,  I  believe,  become  the  mart  of  the  Pacific. 
Like  Britain,  she  is  an  island.  Like  Britain,  her  future  and  her  first  line  of 
defence  are  upon  the  water.  Australia  possesses  a  soil  and  a  range  of  climate 
within  which  may  be  grown  the  primary  products  of  the  world. 

Of  her  population,  what  may  I  say?  What  is  the  lot  of  the  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  ?  Is  it  a  life  of  strain  and  anxiety,  of  dread  of  poverty,  of  vicissitude 
of  health  such  as,  in  this  age  of  civilisation,  disgraces  the  masses  of  Europe?  No ! 
As  long  as  people  gather  in  communities  there  will  be  misfortunes,  there  must 
be  some  unemployment.  But,  looking  at  Australia  with  the  experience  I  have 
had  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  I  say  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  worker  is  richer  or  happier,  where  he  has  greater  advantages  and  fewer 
disadvantages.  It  is  a  young  country.  Its  youthful  population  is  unhampered 
by  the  conventions  of  centuries.  They  exercise  the  privileges  of  youth — daring, 
optimistic  youth — to  the  utmost  limit.  No  people  has  been  entrusted  with  more 
political  power ;  and  no  nation  has  proved  worthier  of  that  trust.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  was  never  a  political  question  in  Australia.  To  the  Australian 
people  it  seems  logically  reasonable.  Adult  suffrage  is  the  law  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  never  made  two 
straws  of  constitutional  difference.  In  glorious  sunshine,  the  wide  lands  of 
Australia  offer  the  freest,  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  development  of 
the  British  race.  Australia  is  an  exporter  of  food;  an  importer  of  men.  Britain 
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for  a  century  has  been  an  importer  of  food ;  an  exporter  of  the  most  adventurous 
of  her  sons.  They1  have  gone  forth  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  given  reck- 
lessly for  the  asking  by  their  careless  country.  But  in  the  history  of  this  Empire 
there  has  not  been,  nor  will  there  be,  such  an  emigration  of  the  flower  of  our 
manhood  as  there  will  be  after  this  war.  They  have  felt  their  youthful  strength. 
No  more  for  them  the  humdrum  life  of  the  city  street.  They  will  look  to  the 
new  lands  overseas.  Are  these  men  to  go  outside  the  Empire  for  which  these 
three  years  they  have  daily  risked  their  lives  ? 

So  it  is  that,  approaching  the  problem  of  reconstruction  and  resettlement  after 
the  war,  Australia  has  kept  her  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  her  lands.  Australia 
wants  population.  She  wants  an  independent  population,  and  she  wants  it  upon 
the  soil.  She  has  to  provide,  and  is  providing,  an  organised  means  of  resetting 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  flower  of  her  manhood  who  have  flocked 
across  the  world  to  "do  their  bit  "  for  their  country.  Eighteen  months  ago  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  took  action  in  that  direction.  They  approved 
a  motion  that 

"  The  duty  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  the  employment  and  future  welfare  of 
Australian  soldiers  now  fighting  our  battles  is  a  matter  which  demands  immediate 
and  earnest  consideration,  with  a  view  to  bringing  into  being  a  properly  organised 
body,  representative  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  which  may  prepare  in  good 
time  for  the  immense  task  we  will  be  confronted  with  sooa  of  finding  civil 
employment  for  returned  soldiers." 

This  body  was  formed  and  performed  useful  preliminary  work  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Watson,  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
I  should  explain  that,  under  the  present  constitution  of  Australia,  the  lands  of 
the  Continent  are  solely  the  property  of  the  various  States.  In  any  scheme  of 
land  settlement  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  embody  the  Governments  of  the 
States.  The  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  conferred  together 
last  month  and  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  settlement  on  Australian  lands,  not 
only  for  Australian  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  also  for  British  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  fought  in  the  war.  The  keynote  of  the  scheme  is  that  the  Briton  and 
the  Australian  will  share  and  share  alike.  They  have  shared  the  toil  of  war 
together.  In  the  trenches  they  have  made  a  friendship  that  cannot  be  divided 
by  the  seas.  We  hope  that  friendship  of  the  trenches  will  merge  into  a  mutual 
citizenship  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  new  land  of  the  South.  Sir  Eider  Haggard, 
who  has  made  an  extended  tour  of  the  Dominions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  this  very  subject,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  definite  action 
has  been  taken.  A  Government  Board,  to  be  known  as  the  Soldiers'  Settlement 
Board,  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  a  Minister  from  each  State  and  a  Minister 
representing  the  Commonwealth.  This  Board  will  recommend  (1)  financial  aid 
to  be  advanced  to  the  soldier-settlers  (irrespective  of  the  provision  of  land) ;  (2)  the 
purposes  for  which  the  advances  may  be  made ;  (3)  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid 
on  the  advances;  (4)  the  conditions  under  which  the  interest  is  to  be  paid.  The 
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money  for  these  advances  will  be  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
and  will  be  advanced  through  existing  State  institutions,    such    as    agricultural 
banks,  credit  fonciers,  &c.,  to  the  soldier-settlers  against  the  value  of  their  improve- 
ment of  the  land.    The  advances  will  be  at  most  reasonable  rates.    As  I  have  said, 
the  Commonwealth  will  provide  the  money  to  enable  the  new  settler  to  make  a 
start  upon  the  land.     Some  £2,000,000  is  to  be  furnished  this  year.     The  States 
will  provide  the  land.     In  each  State  of  Australia  the  respective  Governments 
have  already  acquired  large  areas  of  land  for  the  settlement  of  discharged  soldiers. 
The  terms  under  which  the  soldiers  can  take  up  land  are  most  generous.      The 
conditions  vary  in  each  State,  but  generally  the  terms  are  more  than  liberal.    To 
give  two  instances,  I  will  take  two  States  which  are  the  youngest  and  largest: 
In  Queensland  there  is  now  before  the  State  Parliament  a  Bill  which  will  empower 
the  Government  to  acquire  for  the  Crown  any  land  which  may  be  needed  for 
discharged  soldiers.     The  Government  propose  to  make  this  land  available  under 
perpetual  lease.     It  will  not  be  necessary  for  a  discharged  soldier  to  deposit  any. 
sum  of  money  when  applying  for  a  perpetual  lease,  nor  will  any  rent  be  demanded 
for  the  first  three  years.     The  Western  Australian  Government  propose  to  give 
returned  soldiers  areas  up  to  160  acres.     The  Government  will  clear  some  of  the 
land  for  them  and  give  them  the  help  of  the  Agricultural  Bank.    Australia  to-day 
offers  a  great  return  for  energy.    In  the  old  days  starting  on  the  land  was  difficult, 
precarious,  slow,  and  expensive.     It  was  a  Big  undertaking,  involving  great  risks 
and  much  capital.     Now  the  small  man — in  the  matter  of  money — can  start  with 
a  good  prospect  of  settling  himself  comfortably  after  a  few  years'  work,  experience, 
and  saving  of  his  wages,  by  taking  advantage  of  what  the  different  Governments 
offer  by  their  systems  of  closer  land  settlement  and  by  the   conversion   of  large 
pastoral  holdings  into  agricultural  areas,  where  wheat  is  grown  or  the  land  utilised 
for  mixed  farming,  or  dairying.     Where  capital  in  thousands  of  pounds  was  once 
required  for  a  start,  now  a  few  hundreds  will  suffice  to  launch  a  man  of  good 
experience  in  local  conditions  on  a  safe  road  to  a  competence.     The  way  for  the 
worker,  who  has  nothing  to  rely  on  but  his  good,  strong  arm,  has  been  smoothed 
by  solicitous  Governments  in  all  directions — the  crooked  has  been  made  straight 
and  the  rough  places  plain.     The  fertile  valleys  are  filled  with  rich  crops,  and  on 
the  surrounding  hills  stock  grazes  or  prolific  orchards  yield  valuable  fruits.     It  is 
due  to  increased  accessibility  to  markets  that  the  worker  in  Australia   gets    the 
greatly  enhanced  opportunities  of  the  last  few  years.     It  is  this  that  has  enabled 
the  political  authorities  to  undertake  and  carry  out  so  many  schemes  for  settlement 
of  the  worker  on  the  land.     As  these  are  business  undertakings   for    which  the 
Governments  are  responsible,  it  is  the  Government's  interest  to  make  the  settler  a 
success.     The  better  he  progresses  the  better  they  are  pleased.     The  interests 
of  the  promoter  of  the  enterprise  and  the  person  whom  he  invites  to  do  business 
with  him  are  not  opposed,  but  coincident,  because  the  State  owner  of  the  land  is 
not  merely  concerned,  as  in  the  case  of  a  private  seller,  in  getting  the  highest 
possible  price  from  his  purchaser,  but  is  glad  to  let  him  into  possession  on  the 
easiest  possible  terms  to  work  and  develop  the  potential  wealth  of  the  soil.     The 
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State's  aim  is  to  get  a  prosperous  yeomanry  producing  all  manner  of  true  wealth, 
the  staple  necessities  of  life,  in  such  abundance  that  comforts  and  a  high  standard 
of  living  and  civilisation  may  be  within  reach  of  every  member  of  the  community. 
Australia  is  an  ideal  expanding  ground  for  the  British  Empire — and  especially 
for  the  surplus  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Everything  required  is  there 
ready  waiting,  with  organisation  to  enable  individuals  to  profit  by  its  resources 
well  advanced.  The  climate  is  admirably  suited  to  the  race.  Who,  looking  at 
the  physique  of  our  Anzac  boys,  can  doubt  it?  It  is  no  exile  to  go  to  Australia. 
The  country  may  seem  far  off,  but  when  once  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the 
world  starts  running  again  in  normal  channels,  when  war  ceases  and  the  reactionary 
activities  of  the  enemy  are  suppressed,  the  objection  of  distance  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  I  look  to  the  day  when  men  from  these  shores  will  be  landed  in 
Australia  in  twenty-one  days.  This  will  obviate  one  great  objection  to  Australian 
emigration.  Those  who  go  there,  leaving  their  homes  and  people  behind  them, 
need  no  longer  feel  that  a  great  gulf  has  been  set  between  them  not  to  be  again 
crossed  without  a  prohibitive  loss  of  time  and  money.  A  career  in  any  of  the 
great  Dominions  of  Empire  must  not — if  the  Empire  is  to  exist — be  regarded  as 
in  any  sense  an  exile.  It  will  become  natural  and  normal  for  sons  of  families 
here  to  look  oversea  for  their  career  without  any  suspicion  that  an  inferior  arena 
has  been  chosen  for  their  future  life.  They  will  be  among  their  own  people  there 
as  well  as  here,  people  of  their  own  kith  and  kin.  Australia  can  produce  nearly 
any  article  of  primary  production  required  by  man.  But  her  mineral  wealth  is 
extraordinary  and  offers  the  most  extensive  and  promising  field  for  successful 
development.  A  country  with  abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  a  reservoir  of  mineral 
wealth  hardly  yet  tapped,  it  lies  ready  for  conversion  into  untold  wealth.  The 
great  development  work  in  front  of  Australia  is  the  construction  of  railways.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  much  has  not  been  done.  Already  21,000  miles  of  line  are  open 
for  traffic,  practically  all  the  property  of  the  States.  With  the  advent  of  Federa- 
tion something  bigger  has  come  over  the  horizon.  As  an  outward  sign  of 
Federation,  it  has  fallen  to  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  great  trunk  railways,  spanning  the  Continent  from  east  to  west 
and  from  north  to  south.  The  former  of  these — the  Transcontinental  from  East 
to  West,  from  Port  Augusta  in  South  Australia  to  Kalgoorlie  in  Western  Australia 
— is  on  the  point  of  completion.  It  has  been  a  monumental  undertaking.  It  is 
a  first-class  line  of  4  ft.  8|  in.  gauge,  capable  of  luxurious  travelling  at  high 
speed.  It  has  been  built  entirely  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  by  day  labour, 
without  the  aid  of  contractors.  Australian  engineers  have  built  the  line.  Austra- 
lian steelworks  have  supplied  a  goodly  portion  of  the  rails.  To  build  the  line  alone 
was  a  great  undertaking,  for  in  all  its  1,000  miles  of  length  there  was  practically 
no  civilisation.  It  was  built  in  two  sections — i.e.  from  either  end.  And  as  I 
speak  the  railhead  construction  camps  are  getting  hourly  into  touch.  It  will  be  a 
dramatic  meeting  there  in  the  silent  heart  of  the  Continent.  It  was  my  fortune 
before  leaving  Australia  to  travel  over  every  foot  of  the  surveyed  route.  I  saw 
at  each  railhead  a  huge  camp  of  workmen,  dependent  entirely  for  their  existence 
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upon  the  line  they  had  laid  behind  them.  The  rails  were  being  laid  by  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery  in  the  world.  The  men  were  living  on  the  best  of  food. 
Sickness  was  negligible.  There  was  total  prohibition  of  alcohol.  I  hail  the 
completion  of  the  line  as  a  great  Australian  success.  It  will  bring  Western 
Australia  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  Eastern  States.  It  will  open  up  thousands 
of  miles  of  new  country  which,  given  water,  will  support  a  considerable  population. 
And  it  will  furnish  an  invaluable  aid,  on  interior  lines,  to  the  military  defence  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Such,  within  the  brief  compass  of  my  time  to-night,  is  a  summary  of  what 
Australia  is  doing  as  her  share  of  the  great  reconstruction  problem  which  faces 
us  at  the  end  of  the  war.  No  question  is  more  important.  In  the  past  three  years 
Britain  has  found  itself  again.  It  has  thrown  aside  the  clogging  film  of  easy-going 
and  blind  indulgence  that  threatened  decay.  The  sacrifice  of  its  sons  has  given  it 
a  new  life — a  vision  of  a  future  greater  than  has  been  dreamed  of  since  the  spacious 
days  of  Elizabeth.  With  the  defeat  of  Germany  Great  Britain  will  stand  forth 
in  her  sacrifice  as  the  great  figure  of  National  Liberty.  What  is  she  going  to  do 
about  herself  ?  What  are  those  millions  of  her  peoples — the  man  and  woman 
of  her  everyday  life  who  have  stood  out  as  heroes  in  their  devotion  and  their 
sacrifice — what  are  they  to  do  in  the  future?  Are  we  to  slip  back  into  a  social 
world  of  money,  power,  and  class-selfishness?  The  common  sacrifices  of  our 
heroes  on  sea  and  land  say  No !  The  welfare  of  the  worker  will  have  to  be 
recognised  as  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State.  And  if,  in  this  small  country, 
there  be  no  room  for  all  who  are  born  into  it,  remember  that  there  is  oversea  an 
Empire  waiting  for  them  whose  future  the  most  optimistic  of  us  can  never  conceive. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place : — 
MB.  H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.P. :  I  came  here  this  evening  with  Colonel  Gerald  White, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  Canada.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  a  home  in  the  old  country,  and,  above  all,  membership  of  this  Institute,  provide 
a  meeting  place  not  only  between  the  citizens  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  and 
ourselves,  but  also  of  citizens  of  one  Dominion  and  another.  Col.  White  is  in  com- 
mand of  considerable  forces  of  Canadian  lumbermen  at  work  in  the  north  of  Franco 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  timber  necessary  for  the  trenches  and  other  purposes. 
We  have  gathered  from  the  corners  of  the  Empire  resources,  not  merely  in  the  way 
of  men  to  fight  and  resources  in  the  way  of  food  and  other  material,  but  also  resources 
in  the  way  of  human  experience  which  we,  in  these  little  islands,  could  not  possibly 
have  furnished  ourselves.  Our  Empire  has  fought  with  the  more  resourcefulness  because 
of  that  help  of  the  right  wing  from  Australia  and  of  that  left  wing  from  Canada. 
Mr.  Fisher  referred  to  Australia  as  an  island.  We  generally  call  Great  Britain  the 
Mother  Country,  but  we  have  to  admit  that  Australia  is  a  great  island  and  ours  a 
small  one.  But  have  you  realised  that  there  is  a  likeness  between  Australia  and  this 
country  that  goes  much  farther  than  the  mere  fact  that  both  are  islands  ?  This 
island  of  ours  lies  off  the  continent  of  Europe.  Had  this  island  been  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Ocean  our  history  would  have  been  utterly  different — isolated,  removed  from 
European  influence,  but  also  wo  should  not  have  had  to  interfere  in  European  crises. 
Because  this  island  lies  off  the  Continent  we  have  been  of  Europe  although  not  in 
it.  But  it  has  not  been  safe  for  us  to  go  to  sleep  and  regard  ourselves  as  a  world 
apart.  We  have  always  had  to  keep  one  eye  open  on  what  was  happening  across  the 
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Channel.  Australia  is  in  a  similar  position.  On  the  groat  continent  of  Asia  you  have 
in  India  and  China  some  700,000,000  people.  True,  Australia  lies  farther  away  from 
her  continent  than  we  from  ours,  but  in  these  days  space  is  counting  for  less,  and 
the  Australian  is  very  conscious  of  the  neighbourhood  of  that  vast  and  ancient  civilised 
world  of  the  south-east.  The  problem  of  Australia  is  not  unlike  our  problem.  She 
also  has  one  eye  always  open,  watching  the  great  continent'  of  Asia.  There  are  some 
four  or  five  million  people  in  Australia  and  some  seven  hundred  millions  on  the  main- 
land, and  these  people  on  the  mainland  are  becoming  equipped  with  European  civilisa- 
tion. There  are  two  things  fortunate  for  the  development  of  the  Empire — first,  that 
Australia,  no  less  than  ourselves,  cannot  afford  to  neglect  what  is  happening  outside 
her  island ;  and,  second,  that  one-half  of  that  great  land  in  Asia  (India)  is  tied  to  the 
destinies  of  this  Empire.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  might  have  been  the  course 
of  this  war  had  India,  anciently  civilised  and  now  rapidly  developing,  been  ruled  by 
one  of  the  despotic  countries  of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  by  Germany  ?  One  of  two 
things  would  have  happened :  either  her  vast  man-power  would  have  been  used  in  a 
way  we  would  not  have  used  it,  or  India  would  not  have  retained  her  comradeship  in 
that  Empire  as  she  has  in  this.  It  is  of  vast  significance  to  Australia  that,  instead 
of  having  a  foreign  country  in  India,  there  should  be  what  in  course  of  time  will 
become  one  of  the  Dominions  of  this  Empire.  Vast  consequences  for  the  future  of 
the  world  are  tied  up  with  the  idea  that  there  can  be  friendship  across  those  waters, 
if  policy  is  rightly  conducted.  One  other  point.  Whereas  armies  must  be  based  on 
territory,  sea-power,  from  its  nature,  is  such  that  you  can  have  one  sea-power  based 
on  many  territories  and  with  different  sources  of  supply.  I  believe  that  in  the  future 
this  Empire  will  be  unassailable  when  you  have  in  Australia  and  in  Canada  lands  as 
bases  for  our  race  which  will  carry  as  great  a  population  as  is  carried  in  these  islands. 

COLONEL  GERALD  WHITE,  M.P.  (Canada) :  Having  listened  to  Mr.  Fisher  and  been 
extremely  interested  in  everything  he  said,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  one 
word  about  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Unlike  Australia  geographically,  Canada  is  not 
an  island  but  a  large  stretch  of  country  facing  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  and  on  the  south  by  the  great  Republic  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  credit,  I  think,  both  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  say  that 
we  have  lived  for  the  last  hundred  years  in  harmony,  although  we  have  a  frontier 
some  3,000  miles  in  extent  upon  which  there  is  no  fortification  on  either  side  of  the 
line.  With  respect  to  the  part  which  Canada  is  playing  in  this  great  conflict,  I  may 
say  that  we  feel  that  we  are  an  important  part  of  the  Empire  and  that  we  are  simply 
doing  our  duty.  We  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  proud  that  Canada  has  sent  so  large 
a  force  overseas.  Since  the  war  broke  out  we  have  enlisted  almost  400,000  men. 
That  is  particularly  interesting  Avhen  you  remember  that  before  the  war  we  had  only 
an  active  militia  force  of  some  60,000  or  70,000  men.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on 
che  part  which  Canada,  in  common  with  the  other  Dominions,  has  taken  in  this  world 
war;  but  I  think  I  may  justly  claim  that  the  Dominions  generally  have  given  a  pretty 
good  account  of  themselves.  Having  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment for  a  number  of  years,  I  have  listened  to  the  debates  there  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  war,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we,  in  common  with  yourselves  and  with  other 
sections  of  the  Empire,  are  in  this  game  until  we  see  it  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. We  have  made  sacrifices,  we  are  willing  to  make  more.  We  are  willing  to 
send  you  men  and  money  and  munitions  and  anything  we  have,  because  what  we  have 
is  yours.  We  are  willing  to  continue  this  just  as  long  as  you  need  it.  When  peace 
ia  declared  we  hope  that  some  of  you  from  the  centre  of  the  Empire  will  come  over 
and  see  us.  Like  Australia,  we  have  vast  areas  of  arable  land.  We  have  room  there 
for  millions,  and  I  am  sure  the  Government  of  Canada  will  offer  all  kinds  of  induce- 
ments to  settlers,  especially  from  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Overseas  Dominions, 
to  come  and  take  up  land  and  be  citizens  of  the  Great  Dominion. 

SIB   JOHN  COCKBURN,  K.C.M.G  :     The   High    Commissioner   has    spoken   in  glowing 
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terms  of  a  country  which  I,  with  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  the  world,  still  consider 
the  finest  country  in  the  world  and  the  happiest  place  to  live  in.  One  difference 
between  Australia  and  this  country  is  that  in  Australia,  so  bountiful  is  nature  and  so 
rapid  is  growth,  you  see  and  enjoy  the  work  of  your  hands,  while  in  this  country  you 
prepare  and  plant  the  land  for  posterity.  It  is  no  exile  to  go  to  Australia.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  not  only  is  the  word  exile  a  misnomer,  but  the  word  emigrant  also  is 
obsolete  as  applied  to  those  who  leave  Great  Britain  for  one  of  the  Dominions.  In 
our  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  and  those  who  move  from  the  Mother  Country 
to  the  Dominions  are  simply  removing  from  one  room  in  the  Imperial  House  to 
another.  Let  us  abolish  this  word  emigrant  as  applied  to  those  who  change  the  sky 
but  not  their  mind  when  they  cross  the  sea.  It  is,  I  admit,  hard  to  suggest  another 
word.  Transmigration  would  bo  nearer,  but  in  India  that  word  has  already  another 
significance  and  may  mean  a  step  on  the  down  grade.  Whereas  in  going  to  Australia 
you  cannot  bo  doing  anything  but  bettering  your  condition  and  prospects. 

In   introducing   Major   Horsfall,   the   Chairman   mentioned  that   he   had   been   doing 
very  good  service  in  Egypt  and  had  not  long  been  invalided  home. 

MAJOR  A.  H.  HOKSFALL,  D.S.O. :  I  thank  the  Chairman  for  his  kind  words  about 
me.     I  may  say  I  am  rapidly  recovering  my  health  in  this  bracing  climate  of  England. 
You  do  not  see  the  sun  much,  but  there  are  compensations,  and  I  think  the  strong 
east  winds  do  more  to  brace  one's  health  and  improve  one's  condition  than  the  great 
heat  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula.     I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  High  Commissioner's 
remarks  about  the  settlement  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  land   after  the  war. 
I  can  endorse  what  he  has  to  say  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock 
and  preparing  for  the  exodus  of  men  from  the  Colours.     But,  while  dealing  with  that 
question,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  lands  in  this  country  which  require  settle- 
ment and  development.    I  have  travelled  over  various  parts  of  your  agricultural  country, 
and  I  must  admit  that  after  my  experience  in  the  United  States  and  Japan  and  some 
parts  of  the  Malay  States  and  Java,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  backward  con- 
dition of  agriculture  in  this  country.     I  found  in  Japan,   for  instance,  an  educational 
system  which  I  think  was  not  equalled  even  in  the  States  of  America  or  even  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.     If  we  had  a  system  of  more  intensive  agriculture  in  this  country 
we    should   not    be    so    dependent   on   foreign   countries   for   our    supplies.     Of   course, 
Australia,  my  native  land,  will  gladly  welcome  all  the  agricultural  labourers  you  can 
possibly  send.     Naturally,  they  are  the  backbone  of  every  country.     As  I  hope  to  take 
part  in  the  counsels  of  this  country  in  the  future,  I  trust  I  shall  bo  on  the  side  of 
those  who   will  take   care   to   see   that   our   agricultural   development  proceeds   on   the 
right   lines.     One   point   has   been   but  lightly   touched   upon,    but   a   point   which   has 
been  settled  by  the  Australian  people,  presumably  very  much  according  to  their  desire. 
I  refer  to  the  question  of  a  White  Australia — a  very  thorny  question  and  one  that 
requires  to  be  discussed  with  all  friendly  feeling  towards  the  great  peoples  who  live 
on  the  Asiatic    Continent.    It  is  in  no  spirit  of  antagonism  to  them,  but  rather  with 
a  desire  to  develop  the  resources  of  Australia  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  people  of 
the  globe,  that  I  think  that  policy  of  a  white  Australia  must  be  endorsed  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view.    It  is  not  a  policy  of  pure  selfishness  on  the  part  of  5,000,000 
people  in  Australia.    Australia  is  the  only  undeveloped  country  in  the  world  which  has 
no  coloured  race.    On  the  e'ontinent  of  Europe  there  are  millions  of  people  who  are 
suffering  from  land  hunger.    Is  it  not  wise,   therefore,   to  try  to  conserve  that  great 
continent  to  our  own  race  primarily,  and  to  men  of  the  white  race  secondarily,   so 
that  we  may  develop  in  the  Southern  Pacific  a  great  centre  for  the  dissemination  of 
all   those   things   on   which   we  most   pride   ourselves  ?    We   are   confronted   with   the 
question  whether  we  can  develop  that  country.    A  great  part  of  the  Northern  territory 
is   in   the   tropics.     From   an    agricultural    point   of   view    that    territory    is    capable 
of  great  development.     Even  if  one  admits  it  cannot  be  developed  economically  except 
by  coloured  labour,  one  must  remember   that   the   rainfall   in  the  Northern   territory 
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rapidly  diminishes  as  you  leave  the  coast,  and  that  the  rainfall  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tropical  products  is  much  greater  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  for  instance,  where 
already  they  are  suffering  from  the  dearth  of  labour.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  we 
can  leave  to  the  future  generation  the  development  agriculturally  of  northern 
Australia.  The  southern  part  of  Australia  is  eminently  suited  to  white  people  and 
the  race  has  not  deteriorated.  It  is  on  the  pastoral  development  of  tropical  Australia 
that  Australians  have  set  their  hearts. 

HON.   J.   G.  JENKINS  :   Perhaps  I   may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to 
what   the   Institute   has    been   doing   in   providing   for   the   settlement   of   sailors   and 
soldiers  after  the  war.     A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Institute  formed  a  large  Com- 
mittee,   with    Earl    Grey    as    President,    to    make    the    necessary   preparations,    and    I 
remember  a  semi-private  meeting  at    which  everyone   of  the  Dominions  overseas  was 
represented  by  its  chief  representative  and  representatives  also  not  interested  officially 
with  those  various  Dominions.    The  whole  question  was  carefully  discussed,  and  later, 
before  our   Committee,  the   matter  was  again  carefully  gone  into.    Arrangements  were 
made  for  sending  Sir  Rider  Haggard  round  the  world,  and  also  arrangements  were  made 
by  him  with  the  different  Dominions  and  States  guaranteeing  certain  grants  of  land 
for  settlement.     But  attention  has  not  been  directed  altogether  to  the  Overseas  Dominions, 
for  we  have  dealt  most  exhaustivelj'  also  with  the  question  of  agricultural  settlement 
in  this   country ;  indeed,  some    members   of  our  Committee  are  large  agriculturists  in 
this  country.    We  had  the  privilege  of  having  Mr.   J.   C.  Watson  with  us  before  his 
return,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  have  practically 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  arrangements  there  for  the  provision  of  land.     I  may 
add  that  I  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  Australia,  and  I  agree  with  Sir  John 
Cockburn  that  as  far  as  climatic  conditions  are  concerned,  there  is  no  finer  country  on 
the  earth.     Fewer  people  die  per  thousand  in  Australia  than  in  any  other  large  country 
in  the  world.    The  record  of  New  Zealand  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  better,  but  the  popula- 
tion  is  not  nearly   so   large.    No   doubt  the   birth   rate   in   some   countries,   Germany, 
for  instance,  is  a  great  deal  higher,  but  the  death  rate  is  eighteen  per  thousand,  and 
the  death  rate  in  Australia  only  between  nine   and  ten.     Every  facility  is  given  by 
the   States   and   the   Commonwealth   to   assist   those   who   wish   to   go   out   and   settle 
on  the  land.     There  are  millions  of  acres  waiting  for  settlement,   but,  if  immigration 
to  foreign  countries   could   be   diverted,   in  my   opinion  there  are   sufficient  people  in 
this  country  to  fill  both   Canada  and  Australia  with  a   much  larger  population  than 
they  now  have.    I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  people  who  say  that  people  who  go 
to  Australia  should  devote  themselves  more  to  sheep  and  cattle  and  horse  breeding, 
because  I  believe  there  are  millions  of  acres  capable  of  closer  agricultural  settlement ; 
the  growth  of  wheat,  the  dairy,  and  fruit  industry  could  all  be  greatly  increased. 

MB.  HERBERT  GARRISON  declared  that  Australia  would  not  for  a  moment  agree 
to  the  handing  back  to  Germany  of  any  one  of  the  colonies  taken  during  the  war.  He 
urged  that  the^  Home  Authorities  should  establish  a  better  organisation  in  the  matter 
of  emigration,  particularly  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  our  own  people  were  kept  under 
our  own  flag. 

VISCOUNT  HYTHE  :  The  passages  which  struck  me  most  in  Mr.  Fisher's  paper  were 
those  in  which  he  said  that  the  State's  aim  should  be  to  get  a  prosperous  yeomanry, 
producing  all  manner  of  food  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  those  in  which  he  spoke 
of  Britain  as  an  importer  of  food  and  an  exporter  of  the  most  adventurous  of  her 
sons.  "  They  have  gone  forth,"  he  said,  "  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  given 
recklessly  for  the  asking,  by  their  careless  country."  I  have  been  commanding  a 
yeomanry  regiment  for  most  part  of  the  war,  and  have  not  had  much  time  to  devote 
to  political  questions,  but  I  have  often  wished  we  had  a  little  of  the  common-sense 
statesmanship  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  in  the  Government  of  this  country.  It  is 
owing  to  the  callous  indifference  shown  by  statesmen  of  this  country  to  the  heavy 
blow  struck  at  British  agriculture  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  that  we  find  ourselves 
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in  the  position  in  which  we  are  to-day.  Owing  to  the  opening  up  of  large  virgin 
lands  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and,  above  all,  the  cheapening  of  the  means 
of  communication,  which  brought  produce  at  a  cheap  rate  to  European  markets, 
there  was  a  slump  of  prices  which  ruined  landowners  and  farmers  and  drove  our 
agricultural  labourers  by  thousands  and  tons  of  thousands  into  the  towns.  If  we 
lose  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  if  we  have  to  make  a  peace  on  less  favour- 
able terms  than  we  desire,  it  will  be  because  we  have  allowed  this  country  to  become 
an  importer  of  four-fifths  of  its  food,  and  because  we  are  in  danger  of  having  that 
supply,  to  a  considerable  extent,  diminished  by  the  submarine  menace.  I  might,  perhaps, 
refer  to  one  other  point — the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Fisher  spoke  of  the  great  mineral 
wealth  of  Australia.  For  the  last  eighteen  years  or  so  I  have  been  manager  of  a 
very  considerable  mining  business  in  Sardinia,  which  dates  from  the  days  when  my 
grandfather  made  the  first  railways  in  Italy,  as  in  some  other  countries  of  the  world. 
We  are  producers  of  very  large  quantities  of  zinc  concentrates,  of  which  part 
was  sold  before  the  war  to  Germany  and  part  to  a  Belgian  company.  At  the 
outbreak  of  war  we  had  to  close  down  our  mines  practically  as  regards  the  production 
of  zinc  concentrates,  and  many  of  our  miners  had  to  work  only  three  or  four  days 
a  week.  Australia  was  in  a  very  similar  position  and  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment took  drastic  steps  to  liberate  any  Australian  companies  from  engagements  to 
Germany  as  regards  the  supply  of  metals.  When  Mr.  Hughes  came  over  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  British  Government,  by  which  the  latter  undertook  to 
purchase  every  year  for  ten  years  a  certain  quantity  of  concentrates  and  spelter. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  remainder  of  the  Broken  Hill  concentrates  after  the 
war  ?  What  steps  are  to  be  taken  here  to  provide  for  smelting  the  Broken  Hill 
concentrates  our  Government  have  undertaken  to  purchase  ?  I  do  not  know  that 
any  serious  steps  have  been  taken.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  Australian  producers 
and  ourselves  are  very  much  in  the  same  position.  Unless  steps  are  taken  to 
establish  the  zinc  smelting  industry  in  Australia  and  here,  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged 
again  to  deal  with  Germany.  I  hope  most  sincerely  that  our  Government  will  take 
much  more  vigorous  steps  than  have  yet  been  taken  to  provide  that  this  important 
metal  industry  does  not  again  fall  into  German  hands  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland,  M.P.,  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies),  after  expressing  warm  appreciation  of  the  Paper,  said  :  On  the  last  occasion 
on  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  taking  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  this  Institute  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hearst,  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  and,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  he  also  dealt  with  the  question  of  emigration.  Now  we  have  had  from 
Mr.  Fisher  a  statement  of  the  actual  steps  which  Australia  is  taking.  It  is  really  up 
to  the  people  in  this  country  to  analyse  the  problem  for  themselves  and  determine 
what  is  the  line  they  think  they  ought  to  take  when  this  question  comes  up  for 
action  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  I  am  expressing  my  own  personal  opinion  when  I 
say  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  great  movement  of  population  as  compared  with  the 
occupations  in  which  people  were  engaged  before  the  war.  There  is  a  great  possibility 
of  much  closer  land  settlement  within  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  thoroughly  sound 
economic  basis  in  the  matter  both  of  small  holdings  and  more  intensive  cultivation. 
Indeed,  I  think  myself  that  that  ought  to  be  one  of  the  primary  objects  to  which  we 
should  devote  our  endeavours.  It  is,  of  course,  really  difficult  to  forecast  the  future, 
but  I  imagine  there  Avill  also  be  a  considerable  stream  of  emigration  as  soon,  that  is 
to  say,  as  transport  facilities  become  available  after  the  Dominion  troops  have  been 
reconveyed  to  their  homes.  Everyone  shares  Mr.  Fisher's  view  that  hitherto  this 
country  has  been  far  too  careless  in  letting  its  manhood  go  outside  the  bounds  of  the 
British  Empire.  We  have  heard  the  steps  that  Australia  proposes  to  take.  If,  then,  the 
Dominions  are  ready  to  welcome  intending  emigrants  from  this  country,  and  people 
wish  to  go,  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  sentiment  or  aspiration  but  must  be  dealt 
with  as  a  practical  business  proposition.  It  remains  to  us  to  see  how  we  can  work  it 
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out.     It  comes   down  to  what  amount  of  land  is   available  both  in  its   own  natural 

suitability  for  various  products  and  also  for  its  accessibility  to  railway  and  other  means 

of  transport.    Again,  there  is  the  point  to  be  considered  that,  however  willing  a  man 

may  be  to  work,  he  must,  to  be  a  successful  settler,  be  given  time  to  get  acclimatised 

and  to  get  accustomed  to  the  conditions  of  the  land.     That  has  been  one  of  the  great 

difficulties  in  Canada.    It  is  not  that  people  are  not,  in  many  cases,  willing  to  work, 

but  very  often  the  first  year  is  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  period  through  which 

a  man  has  to  go,  and  some  method  or  means  of  accustoming  a  willing  man  to  his 

new   conditions   has   to   be   devised.     So   also   with   regard   to   the   question   of   proper 

equipment.    Now   we   have   got   so   far,  I  say   that   the   sooner   this   matter   is   taken 

responsibly  in  hand  as  an  absolutely  practical  matter,  to  be  worked  out  between  this 

country   and   the   Dominions,  the  better.    Passing   to   another   point   touched   upon   in 

the  paper,  I  think  Mr.  Fisher,  and  those  in  the  Dominions,  may  rest  assured  that  it  is 

the  determination  of  many  of  us,  when  this  war  is  over,    that  we  are  not  going  to 

take   up   again   many   of   the   pre-conceived  ideas  with   which   we   went   into   the   war. 

If  one  thing  good  is  to  come  out  of  the  war,  it  is  that  all  sections  of  the  people  who 

quarrelled  before  should  for  the  future  try  to  look  at  the  problems  which  face  them 

through    other    men's    spectacles    and    understand    them    with    a    better   sympathy.     It 

means  that  employers  have  got  to  revise  opinions  about  rates  of  wages  and  workmen 

have  to  revise  their  opinions  about  the  amount  of  output.    Many  of  us  have  got  to 

put  our  old  ideas  into  the  melting-pot  and  see    whether  we  cannot  achieve  some  better 

state  of  the  nation's  result  than  existed  before  the  war  broke  out.     I  say  perfectly 

candidly  that   politics   will  never  interest  me  in  the  least,  if  I   am   asked  to  go  back 

to  exactly  the  same  position  as  before  the  war.     One  further  point ;  towards  the  end 

of  his  Paper  Mr.  Fisher  said :   "In  the  past  three  years  Britain  has  found  itself  again. 

It  has  thrown  aside  the  clogging  film  of  easy-going  and  blind  indulgence  that  threatened 

decay."     We  were,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  overlaid  by  far  too  much  sloth 

and  ease,  and  I  do  not  think  we  entered  into  one  another's  views  as  we  ought  to  have  done  ; 

but  if  anyone  had  the  power  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  he  would  have  recognised 

that  there  was,  as  there  is  now,  a  real  capacity  for  expansion  in  this  country  and,  of 

course,  in  the  Dominions  beyond  the  sea — an    expansion  such    as  the  country  had  not 

known  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.    I  believe  that  expansion  ought  now  to  be  able 

to  take  place.     But  it  will  not  do  so,  unless  we  take  the  lessons  of  the  war  to  heart. 

You  all  remember  a  phrase  in  Milton's  "  Areopagitica  "  in  which  he  speaks  "of  seeing 'the 

nation,  like  the  eagle,  renewing  its  mighty  youth.    It  will  not  renew  its  youth  and  take 

its   flight   except  on   the   broad  pinions   of   real   education   for    all   people  on  the  one 

hand  and  of  real  industrial  opportunity  for  them  all  on  the  other.     At  the  same  time 

development  here  will  very  probably  be  on  distinct  lines  from  what  it  is  in  Australia. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  Dominions — this  country  is  one  of  the  Dominions — develop 

distinct  varieties  of  nationality.     I  think  that  is  a  most  valuable  tendency.     One  most 

characteristic   feature   of  German  development  was  the  ambition  to  impress  all  human 

progress  and   civilisation  with  the  one  Germanic  mould.     It    is  because   the    different 

Dominions  develop  on  different  lines  that  there  is  really  a  chance  of  the  true  greatness 

of  the  British  Empire.     Reacting  upon  one  another,  they  cause  its  progress  to  have  the 

best  results.     These  are  the  lines  along  which  we  can  best  develop — unity  in  fundamentals 

but  difference  in  the  accidentals  or  varietal  features  which  each  of  us  acquires  in  the  course 

of  our  progress. 

SIR  CHARLES  P.  LUCAS,  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  to  the 
Chairman,  said :  To  Mr.  Fisher  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  courtesy  both  as  Prime 
Minister  in  Australia  and  as  High  Commissioner  here.  He  has  made  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  and  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  enjoy  what  he  has  had  to  offer.  We  are 
all  proud  of  what  the  Australians  have  done  in  this  war ;  but  if  you  study  history 
you  will  find  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  beginning  of  Australian  patriotism,  for 
Australia  was  in  the  front  among  all  the  self-governing  colonies  in  providing  for 
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self -defence.  When  a  Committee  was  considering  Defence  Questions  in  1861,  a  repre- 
sentative of  tho  Colonial  Office  bore  witness  that  the  Australian  colonies  were  as 
liberal  as  they  wore  rich.  Proud  as  we  aro  of  what  they  have  done  in  this  war,  I 
believe  that  the  war,  while  it  is  a  great  tragedy,  will  also  prove  to  have  been  a  great 
gain  to  Australia.  As  a  lover  of  Australia,  I  have  always  felt  that  her  history  wanted 
something  in  the  nature  of  war.  Canadian  history  is  made  intensely  picturesque 
through  tho  story  of  tho  wars  of  Canada,  and  South  African  history  is  scarred  with 
war ;  and  now  in  Australian  history  there  has  come  a  record  of  a  great  part  in 
war  greatly  played.  The  following  point,  too,  is  of  special  interest  to  me — that  in 
all  the  many  centuries  of  the  world  tho  South  is  now  for  the  first  time  having  its 
say.  It  is  to  me  the  most  dramatic  of  all  things  to  find  that  the  fighting  men  of 
the  South  have  come  to  Europe  to  help  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe ;  and  the  more 
distance  is  diminished  tho  stronger  will  be  the  word  of  the  South  in  the  future  of 
the  world. 

ME.  FISHER  briefly  replied,  acknowledging  the  compliment  paid  him,  and  the  proceedings 
then  terminated. 
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Jan.  23.  Russians  repulse  Bulgarian  advance  across  Danube  at  Tultcha ;  337  prisoners. 
Advance  of  enemy  west  of  Riga. 

„  24.  Further  German  advance  near  Riga.  Surrender  of  a  German  force  in  East 
Africa  (southern  part). 

„  25.  Repulse  of  Germans  at  Verdun.  Advance  of  British  south-west  of  Kut. 
British  auxiliary  cruiser  Laurentic  sunk  by  mine  off  Irish  coast. 

„  26.  Germans  repulsed  on  Riga  front.  Further  British  advance  at  Kut ;  severe 
Turkish  losses. 

„  27.  British  advance  on  Somme  front ;  350  prisoners.  Enemy  line  broken  by 
Russians  on  the  Kimpolung-Jakobeny  road ;  over  1,000  prisoners  taken. 

„  28.  Turks  still  further  pressed  back  on  right  bank  of  Tigris ;  their  first  and  second 
lines  entirely  in  British  hands. 

,,  29.  Allied  Conference  in  Petrograd ;  arrival  of  British  mission,  headed  by  Lord 
Milner,  together  with  French  and  Italian  delegates. 

„     30.  Enemy  attacks  between  Soissons  and  Reims  repulsed. 

„  31.  New  German  attacks  at  Riga  for  the  most  part  repulsed.  After  severe  fight- 
ing enemy  advanced  slightly  near  Kalntsem.  Russian  advance  in  Bukovina  ; 
1,000  prisoners  taken.  Germany  threatens  to  sink  all  hospital  ships  engaged 
on  the  Channel  routes,  and  announces  to  neutrals  a  new  campaign  of  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare. 

Feb.    1.  Russians  regain  positions  previously  lost  on  Riga  front.    Further  advance  of 
Russians  in  the  Bukovina. 

„       2.  British  advance  on  Somme  front. 

„  3.  The  United  States  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  in  consequence 
of  Germany's  Note  (Jan.  31).  Passports  handed  to  Count  Bernstorff.  Ad- 
vance of  British  north  of  the  Ancre.  System  of  voluntary  bread,  meat,  and 
sugar  rations  introduced  in  Great  Britam. 

„  4.  Military  precautions  taken  in  United  States.  Enemy  repulsed  on  Somme 
front;  British  take  over  100  prisoners,  east  of  Beaucourt. 

„  5.  British  success  on  Somnie  north-east  of  Gueudecourt ;  100  prisoners  and  machine 
gun  captured. 
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Feb.  6.  Further  advance  of  British  on  Somme  front.  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain  inaugurate  system  of  National  Service  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster. 

„  7.  British  capture  Grandcourt,  south  of  the  Anore.  German  troops  cross  the 
Sereth  ;  further  attacks  repulsed  by  Russians.  Parliament  opened.  Calfornia 
sunk  by  German  submarine. 

„       8.  Success    of    British    on   Sailly-Saillisel    Ridge,    right    of    Somme   line ;    also   a 
further  advance  from  Grandcourt  on  both  sides  of  the  Ancre.     British  destroyer 
mined. 
„       9.  Belgian  relief    ship    torpedoed.     Report    of    successful    operations    in    Western 

Egypt ;  Senussi  routed  west  of  Siwa. 

,,     10.  British  gain  ground  at  Kut ;    several  Turkish  attacks  repulsed. 
„     11.  Enemy    retreat    at    Serre    Hill;  British    take    trenches.     Heavy    fighting    east 

of  Gorizia ;    Italians  repulse  Austrian  attacks. 

„  12.  Progress  on  the  Ancre  still  continues ;  counter-attacks  by  enemy  repulsed. 
Attacks  by  Germans  on  Russian  front  south  of  Halicz  repulsed.  Arrival  in 
Switzerland  of  U.S.  Ambassador  from  Berlin. 

,,  13.  Enemy's  counter-attacks  on  Ancre  a  complete  failure,  with  severe  losses 
Successful  British  raid  near  Souchcz.  Retreat  of  Turks  to  the  west  of  Kut. 
White  Star  liner  Afric  sunk  by  submarine. 

,,      14.  Enemy  repulsed  north-east  of  Arras ;  trenches  and  prisoners  taken  by  British. 
Russians  retreat    near  Jakobeny,  on    the  borders   of    the  Bukovina.     Enemy 
regain  part  of  ground  previously  taken  by  Russians.    Successful  French  raid 
•    north-west  of  Cornpiegne,  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  German  second  line. 
„      15.  Russian  trenches  invaded   by   Germans  in   Northern   Galicia ;   many   prisoners 
taken.    Successful  raid  on  Somme  front  by  British.     British  steamer  Cilicia 
sunk.     German  attack  on  French  front  in  Champagne  ;  French  retreat.    Suc- 
cess of    British  south-east  of   Souchez.     Success   on   the   Tigris ;  2,000  Turks 
taken  prisoners. 
„     16.  Great    War    Loan    lists    closed ;    over   £1,000,000,000    new    money.     Further 

advance  of  British  on  the  Tigris. 

„  17.  Further  British  success  on  the  Ancre  ;  enemy  positions  north  and  south  of 
Miraumont  captured ;  also  an  important  position  north  of  Baillescourt  Farm 
taken  ;  12  German  officers  and  761  men  captured.  Success  of  Russian  troops 
in  Moldavia. 

,,     18.  The  Bibby  liner  Worcestershire  sunk. 
„     20.  British  thrust  north-east  of  Gueudecourt.    Small  Turkish  bodies  captured  or  routed 

in  the  south  of  Sinai  Peninsula. 
„     21.  New  British  blockade  order  published. 
,,     22.  Sanna-i-Yat  (Mesopotamia)  position  attacked  ;    two  lines  of  trenches  taken.     Seven 

Dutch  ships  torpedoed  outside  Falmouth. 

„  23.  British  forces  cross  Tigris  at  Shumran  Bend  above  Kut ;  Turkish  position  turned  ; 
enemy  in  retreat.  Further  British  successes  on  the  Western  front  near  Gueude- 
court and  Petit  Miraumont. 


THE    BAINBRIDGE    GOLD   MEDAL. 

The  Gold  Medal  presented  by  Mr.  Oliver  Bainbridge  for  the  best  essay  by  one 
of  his  audience  on  his  lecture  on  "The  Savage  South  Seas",  before  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  on  December  29,  1916,  has  been  won  by  Victor  J.  Wilmoth  of  13A  Emanuel 
Road,  Balham,  aged  nine  years.  The  closing  sentence  of  the  medallist's  essay  ran : — 
"  The  South  Sea  islanders,  although  they  are  supposed  to  be  savage,  could  teach  the 
Germans  a  lesson  in  kindness." 
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The  Empire  Resources  Development  Committee. — The  Empire  Resources  Develop- 
ment Committee,  which  owes  its  formation  to  Mr.  H.  Wilson-Fox,  may  confidently 
be  expected  to  accomplish  much  valuable  work.  For  the  present,  the  Committee 
propose  to  act  merely  in  an  investigating  capacity,  with  a  view  to  advising  the 
Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments,  at  a  later  date,  regarding  new  sources  of  revenue 
available  through  the  development  of  hitherto  untouched  assets  of  the  Empire.  The 
three  chief  channels  of  investigation  with  which  the  Committee  are  now  occupied 
are  land  development,  fisheries  development,  and  the  development  of  the  tropical 
palm-oil  products  of  the  Empire.  The  Committee  realise  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  elaboration  of  their  schemes,  and  recognise  that  the  sanction  and 
assistance  of  the  Dominion  Governments  and  the  co-operation  of  vested  interests 
will  be  necessary  in  connection  with  some  of  their  proposals,  and,  meantime,  they 
invite  the  fullest  criticism  of  their  propositions. 

Cable  Rates  to  the  Dominions. — The  Dominions  Royal  Commission  recently  com- 
pleted the  consideration  of  its  final  report.  Sir  George  Foster,  Canadian  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  has  returned  to  Canada,  but  Sir  Jan  Langerman,  the  representa- 
tive of  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  representative  of  New  Zealand  on  the 
Commission,  have  remained  in  London  to  superintend  the  issue  of  the  report.  Great 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  Dominions  by  the  rumour  that  drastic  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  by  the  Commission  in  respect  of  cable  rates  and  sea  transport. 
It  is  felt,  particularly  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  that  these  subjects  have  been 
neglected  by  the  Home  Government,  and  that  they  constitute  links  of  Empire  to 
which  too  much  importance  can  hardly  be  attached. 

CANADA. 

Last  Year's  Harvest. — The  revised  estimate  issued  by  the  Census  and  Statistics 
Office  of  Canada  gives  the  total  harvested  area  and  production  of  the  Dominion 
in  1916  as  follows :— Wheat,  12,879,500  acres,  with  a  crop  of  220,367,000  bushels; 
oats,  9,835,100  acres,  yielding  351,174,000  bushels ;  barley,  1,651,100  acres,  yielding 
41,318,000  bushels ;  rye,  145,120  acres,  yielding  2,896,400  bushels ;  and  flax  seed, 
605,700  acres,  yielding  7,122,300  bushels.  The  total  grain  crops  of  Canada  for  the 
year  are  valued  at  $808,054,000.  The  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  final  report  on  the  grain  crops  of  the  province,  which  shows  that  the  area 
under  crops  had  been  greatly  underestimated  by  both  Federal  and  Provincial  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  increase  in  acreage  in  this  province  is  much  greater 
than  was  anticipated.  The  error  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  for  the  last  ten  years 
estimates  of  the  grain  acreages  have  been  prepared  by  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Departments  from  reports  received  from  a  large  staff  of  crop  correspondents  who 
annually  estimate  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  area  under  crop,  whereas 
the  figures  for  last  year  have  been  checked  by  census  returns. 

Coal  Output  for  the  Year. — It  is  stated  that  the  total  production  of  coal  in  Canada 
during  the  calendar  year  1916  will  approximate  14,365,000  short  tons  (equivalent  to 
12,825,892  gross  tons),  this  being  an  increase  of  nearly  1,100,000  tons  over  the  total 
production  for  1915.  This  estimate  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Mines  is  believed 
to  be  fairly  close.  By  provinces,  the  estimate  is  as  follows : — Nova  Scotia,  6,950,000 
tons  ;  Alberta,  4,400,000  tons  ;  British  Columbia,  2,620,000  tons  ;  Saskatchewan,  260,000 
tons ;  and  New  Brunswick,  135,000  tons.  A  marked  development  of  the  coal-bearing 
lands  in  Alberta,  traversed  by  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  is  indicated 
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by  recently-published  statistics.  For  the  six  months  ended  October  31  last,  the 
coal  moved  by  the  C.N.R.  from  the  mines  in  the  Cardiff  and  Drumheller  districts 
alone,  showed  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  over  the  similar  period  of  the  previous 
year.  This  coal  is  marketed  throughout  the  Canadian  prairies  to  points  as  far  east  as 
Winnipeg,  where  it  meets  with  competition  from  the  coalfields  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ships  for  Great  Britain.— The  Wallace  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  recently  declared  their 
willingness  to  undertake  work  for  British  firms,  stating  that  they  were  prepared  to 
accept  contracts  for  steamers  of  from  7,500  to  8,800  tons  deadweight  to  be  built 
according  to  buyers'  specifications.  The  company  further  agree  to  deliver  a  vessel 
of  this  type  in  September,  and  thenceforward  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  attention  was  called  last  autumn  to  the  fact  that  Canadian 
shipyards  were  building  tonnage  for  Scandinavian  owners.  The  Wallace  Shipyards,  Ltd., 
were  under  contract  to  build  five  large  steamers  for  Norway,  but  it  was  stated  that 
the  contracts  had  been  offered  first  to  British  firms,  but  had  been  refused  by  them 
on  account  of  the  high  price  and  long  delivery.  The  advisability  of  entering  into 
contracts  with  British  firms  is  now  being  advocated  in  Canada. 

Production  of  Flour. — The  milling  trade  in  Canada  has  had  a  record  year,  having 
exported  during  the  year  ended  August,  1916,  8,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  as  against 
less  than  5,000,000  barrels  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  future  of  the  industry  is 
most  promising.  There  are  3,200  grain  "elevators  at  1,340  stations,  including  terminals, 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  185,000,000  bushels,  whilst  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
there  are  more  than  3,000  grain  elevators  at  1,320  stations,  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  106,000,000  bushels. 

The  Hall  of  Fame. — The  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  Buildings  include  arrangements  for  a  Hall  to  be  used  for  commemorating 
the  great  deeds  of  Canada  and  the  Allies  in  the  present  war,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  colours  of  the  various  regiments  of  the  Dominion  that  have  so  gallantly 
participated  in  the  fighting.  This  Hall  of  Fame  will  run  the  whole  depth  of  the 
building,  and  along  the  wide  corridor  will  be  niches  for  the  erection  of  statues.  The 
walls  are  to  be  utilised  for  the  portraj7al  of  scenes  associated  with  the  war. 

Replenishing  Canadian  Herds. — Heavy  importations  of  stock  from  the  United  States 
are  recorded  for  the  past  year,  the  total  number  of  head  entering  Canada  through 
North  Portal,  Saskatchewan,  being  5,966,  as  against  1,262  in  1915.  This  increase 
is  thought  to  be  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  removal  of  the  embargo,  and  equally 
encouraging  figures  are  expected  for  the  current  year. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Excess  Profits. — The  Commonwealth  Government  has  decided  not  to  exempt  all 
mining  companies  from  liability  to  the  war-time  profits  tax,  but  only  gold  mines,  on 
the  ground  that,  unlike  other  commodities,  the  value  of  gold  has  not  been  enhanced 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  declined, 
while  the  cost  of  production  has  materially  increased.  With  regard  to  other  mining 
industries,  the  original  proposals  have  been  considerably  modified,  the  examination  of 
balance-sheets  having  shown  that  the  tax  would  affect  new  companies  and  businesses 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  old-established  concerns.  The  estimated  yield  of 
the  tax  has  consequently  been  reduced  from  £1,000,000  to  £600,000. 

Commonwealth  Shipping. — According  to  a  recent  report,  there  were  in  December 
still  1,500,000  tons  of  wheat  from  the  last  harvest  awaiting  shipment  to  Europe,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  harvest  then  at  hand  would  provide  double  that  quantity 
for  export.  There  were  also  large  consignments  of  wool  and  meat  awaiting  shipment. 
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The  question  of  the  employment  of  the  fifteen  Commonwealth  ships  is  giving  rise  to 
a  good  deal  of  discussion.  It  is  suggested  that  instead  of  visiting  America,  whence 
they  bring  back  general  cargo  to  compete  with  local  and  British  production,  as  hitherto, 
they  should  in  future,  after  voyaging  from  Australia  to  Europe  with  wheat,  either 
take  a  cargo  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Port  Said  or  Colombo,  and  thence 
travel  in  ballast  to  Australia,  or,  after  depositing  coal  at  Port  Said,  visit  Sicily  and 
sail  thence  to  Australia,  or  else  take  coal  to  Colombo,  thereafter  calling  at  Rangoon 
and  bringing  to  Australia  a  cargo  of  rice.  The  latter  is  regarded  as  possibly  the  best 
voyage,  but  any  one  of  the  alternative  schemes  is  considered  preferable  to  that  which 
includes  a  cargo  from  New  York.  It  is  claimed  that  calculations  show  that  in  twelve 
months'  trading,  the  returns  from  any  of  the  proposed  Eastern  voyages  would  exceed 
those  from  the  American  voyage  by  more  than  £100,000,  the  reason  being  that  the 
American  voyage  would  take  nearly  two  months  longer  than  the  Port  Said  voyage,  and 
four  or  five  weeks  longer  than  those  vid  Rangoon  or  Sicily. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Compulsory  Service  Ballot. — The  general  feeling  in  New  Zealand  with  regard  to  the 
compulsory  service  ballot  appears  to  be  one  of  satisfaction  that  a  fairer  and  more 
businesslike  method  has  been  substituted  for  the  unavoidable  injustices  of  the  volun- 
tary system.  The  scheme  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  the  full  effect  of  which 
cannot  as  yet  be  ascertained.  The  intention  is  to  continue  voluntary  enlistment  for 
each  monthly  reinforcement,  but  to  close  it  down  on  a  fixed  date  every  month  and 
make  up  the  deficiency,  when  there  is  one,  by  means  of  the  compulsory  ballot.  The 
first  ballot  under  the  Military  Service  Act  was  taken  in  November  last,  when  four 
out  of  the  twenty-one  recruiting  districts,  which  had  supplied  their  full  quotas,  were 
excluded  from  the  ballot.  So  far,  the  only  outward  sign  of  serious  trouble  has  been 
among  the  miners,  who  have  in  some  cases  shown  a  tendency  to  make  the  military 
issue  a  basis  for  strikes.  In  all  probability,  however,  disturbances  of  any  account 
will  be  averted  by  means  of  the  Government  regulations  providing  for  the  exemption 
of  essential  industries. 

SOUTH  AFBICA. 

War  Emblems  for  the  Rhodesian  Contingent.— To  commemorate  the  part  played 
by  the  4,000  Rhodesians  who  have  joined  the  Colours,  the  League  of  Empire  has 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  a  silk  flag  and  shield  for  transmission  to  Brigadier- 
General  Edwards,  Commandant-General,  Rhodesia.  The  shield  records  that  Rhodesians 
have  fought  in  France,  Flanders,  Gallipoli,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Salonika,  South- 
West  Africa  and  East  Africa,  and  is  inscribed,  "  To  the  soldiers  of  Rhodesia,  from 
the  women  and  children  of  the  British  Isles,  in  high  admiration  of  their  valour  and 
devotion."  These  gifts  were  accompanied  by  an  autograph  letter  from  Princess  Patricia 
of  Connaught.  The  emblems  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Administrator  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  where  the  formal  presentation  to  the  troops  will  be  made. 

Patriotic  Funds. — Natal  has  always  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and 
loyal  portions  of  South  Africa.  It  has  already  contributed  liberally  in  both  men 
and  money  to  the  present  war,  but  the  following  two  facts  deserve  to  be  specially 
mentioned: — (1)  Durban  recently  held  a  War  Fair  which  realised  over  £12,000,  which 
was  subsequently  increased  to  £20,000  by  donations  from  some  of  the  leading  citizens. 
(2)  Maritzburg  held  a  War  Market  during  November  which  realised  in  two  days  no 
less  than  £17,000.  The  significance  of  this  patriotic  effort  will  be  appreciated  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  European  population  of  Durban  is  only  about  30,000,  whilst 
that  of  Maritzburg  is  only  about  15,000. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

Aeroplanes  for  the  Imperial  Flotilla. — The  West  Indian  units  in  the  Imperial  Air- 
craft Fleet  now  number  seven,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  another  five 
machines  in  order  that  the  British  West  Indies  may  have  a  complete  flotilla  to  their 
credit.  It  is  understood  that  Trinidad  will  shortly  be  able  to  present  another  machine, 
and  the  people  of  British  Guiana  are  subscribing  towards  their  second  aeroplane.  In 
1914,  the  Legislature  of  Dominica  voted  £4,000  for  the  purchase  of  two  aircraft,  one 
for  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  one  for  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service.  Since  then 
Jamaica  has  presented  two  machines,  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  one  each,  and  the 
united  British  West  Indies  one. 

New  Steamship  Service  via  West  Indian  Ports. — According  to  the  "West  India 
Committee  Circular,"  the  Canadian  Government  has  decided  to  place  two  State-owned 
steamers  on  a  service  between  British  Columbia  and  Canadian  Atlantic  ports.  The 
vessels  will  call  at  the  principal  British  West  Indian  ports,  and  will  carry  fruit  in 
both  directions.  If  the  experiment  proves  a  success  the  number  of  ships  will  be  aug- 
mented. It  is  announced  also  that  direct  steamship  service  has  been  established  by 
the  Mexican  Fruit  and  Steamship  Company  between  New  Orleans  and  Venezuelan 
ports.  These  vessels  will  call  en  route  at  Trinidad,  and  will  accept  cargo  for  that 
island.  Hitherto,  the  only  connection  between  New  Orleans  and  Panama  has  involved 
transhipment  at  Panama,  while  shipments  from  New  Orleans  to  Trinidad  have  had  to 
be  shipped  vid  Mobile  or  New  York. 

The  Antarctic  Expedition. — Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  arrived  in  Wellington  on  De- 
cember 2  and  was  met  by  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Hon.  Dr.  McNab,  on  behalf  of  the 
New  Zealand  Government.  Three  days  later  he  was  accorded  a  civic  reception  by 
the  Mayor  of  Wellington,  and  the  same  evening  he  very  generously  gave  a  lecture 
in  aid  of  the  Returned  Soldiers  Club.  The  Town  Hall  was  crowded,  and  he  received 
a  great  welcome.  Sir  Ernest  left  in  the  "  Aurora  "  on  December  20  to  relieve  his  men 
in  the  Ross  Sea. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  EMIGRATION  QUESTION.* 

IN  the  valuable  series  of  papers  issued  by  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association,  Lord 
Milner's  address  on  the  constitutional  position  was  briefly  noticed  in  last  month's 
UNITED  EMPIRE.  It  is  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  not  less  important  question  of 
Emigration  after  the  War,  by  Earl  Grey,  whose  title  to  discuss  this  problem  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  enormous  immigration  figures  of  Canada  during  the  seven  years  he  was 
Governor-General.  He  makes  the  important  point  that  the  laissez-aller  methods  of 
the  past  lost  us  a  large  proportion  of  British  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Thousands  of  men  went  to  the  United  States  instead  of  to  Canada,  and  the  census 
figures  which  he  quotes  in  this  connection  are  certainly  startling.  The  cosmopolitan 
and  Free  Trade  school  of  the  Early  Victorian  period,  which  looked  on  colonies  as  not 
merely  useless  but  actually  dangerous,  naturally  did  nothing  to  check  this  loss  of  men ; 
and  they  wera  actually  aided,  more  or  less  accidentally,  by  the  philanthropic  school, 
which  was  concerned  with  missionary  enterprise  and  on  that  account  wished  to  keep 
white  men  out  of  the  British  colonies.  There  was  little  actual  sympathy  between 
men  of  the  type  of  Cobden  and  Glenelg;  but  the  former  would  have  repudiated  the 
British  Empire  altogether,  the  latter  refused  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  foundation  of 

*  Imperial   Problems :    Opening    Addresses    at    Conferences    of   the    Empire    Parliamentary 
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Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  on  the  ground  that  those  countries  would  bo  an  additional 
embarrassment  to  Downing  Street.  When  such  was  the  official  attitude  there  is  little 
wonder  that  men  wont  to  the  United  States  instead  of  Australia,  while  half  of  those 
who  entered  Canada  made  their  way  over  the  international  boundary  in  the  end.  In 
these  latter  days,  Canada,  let  us  hope,  is  having  her  revenge ;  the  tide  of  emigration 
.lias  turned  from  the  United  States  to  Manitoba  and  Alberta,  and  although  the  other 
stream  is  still  flowing,  its  volume,  it  may  be  inferred,  is  considerably  less.  Lord  Grey 
recognises  that  there  is  certain  to  be  a  very  largo  movement  of  emigration  after  the 
War,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  organise  this  matter  in  advance.  He  advises  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Office  to  deal  with  the  whole  matter,  and  this  problem, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  is  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  new  Committee  on  land 
settlement  for  ex-soldiers. 


ASIATIC  MIGRATION. 

IN  "The  Problems  of  Greater  India"*,  Mr.  K.  M.  Panikkar  enters  a  plea  for  the 
recognition  of  Indians  as  British  citizens  and  calls  attention  to  the  anomalous  position 
of  British  Indians  when  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  Empire.  We  recommend 
his  treatise  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  those  who  realise  how  important  is  the 
subject  with  which  the  author  deals  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  wish  to 
understand  the  Indian  standpoint  in  this  question.  Although  a  good  deal  has  been 
written  about  the  disabilities  of  Indian  emigrants  iu  the  various  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  more  especially  in  the  Self-Governing  Dominions,  the  average  British 
citizen  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  subject  and  does  not  realise  how  in  the  near 
future,  unless  a  satisfactory  solution  be  found  of  the  pressing  problem  of  Indian  migra- 
tion, the  cordial  relations  between  India  and  Great  Britain,  and  certainly  between  India 
and  the  Dominions,  will  be  seriously  jeopardised.  The  average  Indian  does  not  under- 
stand why  his  fellows  in  the  Overseas  Dominions  are  subjected  to  discriminating  and 
vexatious  restrictions ;  nor  does  he  realise  tlie  impotence  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  Colonial  Office  in  this  matter.  Indian  opinion,  at  any  rate,  is  united  upon  the 
desirability  of  ending  what  is  at  best  a  humiliating  position,  and  at  worst  may  be 
fraught  with  grave  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Empire ;  whilst  Anglo-Indian  thought 
is  quickly  hardening  upon  the  necessity  of  formulating  some  basis  of  compromise 
acceptable  to  India  and  the  Dominions  alike. 

Mr.  Panikkar  sets  forth  clearly  and  temperately,  as  we  believe,  the  case  for  India. 
He  shows  that  there  is  already  a  problem  of  Greater  India  and  that  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  probable  increase  of  emigration  from  the  Indian  Empire,  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  status  of  British  Indians  overseas  will  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
He  states  that  "it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  as  in  the  past  there  was 
a  greater  India  composed  of  the  outlying  countries  and  islands  in  the  Southern  Seas 
and  in  the  Far  East,  so  there  will  be  inevitably  in  the  future  an  outer  India  which 
will  demand  its  place  in  the  sun.  At  present,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  reiterate  that 
the  problem  of  emigration  as  regards  India  has  not  been  seriously  approached  either 
by  the  Government  or — what  is  more  melancholy — by  the  people  themselves."  The 
author  is  perfectly  justified  in  making  this  statement.  There  will  be  a  pressing  problem 
of  outer  India  to  deal  with  in  the  near  future.  As  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish  has  pointed 
out  in  one  of  his  illuminating  lectures,  the  position  of  India  renders  the  country  of 
immense  strategic  importance  in  the  regions  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Although,  as  he 
shows,  the  Indiana,  not  having  been  a  maritime  people,  have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  their  central  position,  and  therefore  have  not  succeeded  in  dominating  the  surround- 
ing seas,  India  itself  has  been  used  by  the  British  Government  in  the  fight  for  strategic 
supremacy  in  these  regions.  In  the  same  way  India  acts,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 

*  The  Problems  of  Greater  India.  By  K.  M.  Panikkar.  The  Indian  Emigrant  Prize  Essay, 
12mo.  Pp.  vi-97.  Madras :  T.  K.  Swarainathan.  1916.  Is.  Qd. 
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as  a  distributing  centre  of  economic  energy  in   the  regions  of  the  Indian   Ocean  and 
the  Pacific. 

If  we  exainine  Mr.  Fanikkar's  volume"  we  see  that  the  main  thesis  he  advances 
is  that  in  order  to  secure  equality  of  treatment,  or  at  any  rate  som  thing  approaching 
to  equal  opportunity,  India  must  bo  in  a  position  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Self- 
Goveruing  Dominions  in  order  to  exorcise  whatever  pressure  she  deems  requisite  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  her  claims.  The  Indian  emigrant,  he  states,  "  belongs  to  a 
subject-nation ;  his  self-respect  and  racial  pride  is  lost  by  a  system  of  semi-slavery, 
and  ho  stands  defenceless  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  an  organised  group  of 
capitalists  who  have  large  powers  of  legislation  and  execution.  Is  it  to  bo  wondered, 
then,  that  the  political  status  ot  the  Indian  emigrant  is  none  too  desirable  ? "  In 
order  to  secure  his  political  recognition  abroad,  the  Indian,  writes  the  author,  must 
first  obtain  the  right  to  citizenship  within  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment must  be  enabled  to  voice  the  claims  of  the  Indian  peoples  by  means  of  direct 
communication  with  Colonial  Governments.  The  latter  postulate,  on  the  whole,  seems 
a  logical  sequence  to  the  recognition  of  the  full  independence  of  the  Self -Governing 
Dominions  in  every  matter  pertaining  to  their  internal  policy.  "  In  the  lengthy  matter 
of  despatch-writing  from  Viceregal  Lodge  to  Whitehall  and  from  Whitehall  to  Downing 
Street  and  from  Downing  Street  to  Capo  Town,  much  of  the  original  force  of  our 
feeling  is  wasted.  Public  opinion  is  powerless  unless  its  impression  is  direct.  And  the 
cumbersome  machinery  of  Imperial  representation  leaves  Indian  feeling  almost  unknown 
in  the  Colonies." 

With  the  political  or  economic  aspect  of  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Panikkar,  we 
do  not  propose  to  deal.  It  would  neither  be  profitable  nor  politic  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  action  taken  by  Colonial  governments  in  dealing  with 
this  subject.  What  may  be  remarked,  however,  is  that,  after  all,  the  attitude  adopted 
by  any  particular  Dominion  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  emigrants  admitted  within 
its  boundaries  is  a  matter  primarily  for  itself,  and  is  therefore  a  subject  for  negotiation 
and  compromise  between  the  parties  chiefly  concerned.  The  treatment  accorded  to 
British  Indians  in  any  part  of  the  world  will  bo  in  strict  ratio  with  the  power  exerted 
on  their  behalf  by  the  Indian  Government  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  particular 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  matter,  just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  subjects  of  China  or 
Japan.  The  British  Dominions  therefore  have  to  consider  very  closely  the  trend  of 
events  within  India  and  more  particularly  to  determine  whether  in  the  near  future  the 
Indian  Government  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  wield  a  much  greater  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  Empire  than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  If,  as  a  matter  of  factj  that  is 
the  case,  then  the  Indian  emigration  difficulty  is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  settle  itself 
by  reason  of  the  inevitable  compromise  that  must  be  arrived  at  between  a  Government 
capable  of  exercising  direct  pressure  and  Governments  that  are  interested,  for  economic 
reasons,  in  preserving  the  most  friendly  relations  with  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  British  Empire. 

PELOPS. 

"  The  Round  Table." — The  March  issue  of  The  Round  Talk  reaches  us  too  late  for 
a  detailed  notice  in  this  month's  Journal ;  but  we  may  specially  commend  two  important 
articles  in  it,  on  the  War  Conference  of  the  Empire  and  on  the  New  German  Empire. 

"  West  Africa." — In  view  of  the  growth  of  British  interests  in  West  Africa,  a  weekly 
newspaper  primarily  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  world  cannot  be  regarded 
as  superfluous.  Its  appearance  at  the  present  moment  is  justified  by  the  stimulus 
which  has  been  given  by  the  events  of  the  War  to  the  development  of  our  West 
African  possessions.  West  Africa,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  seems  well  worthy  to  sustain  its  important  role.  The  offices 
of  the  paper  are  at  28  Fleet  St.,  London. 
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THE  following  Resolution  was  some  time  since  forwarded  by  the  Trade  and  Industry  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and  of 
Colonies  not  possessing  Responsible  Government  and  of  Crown  Colonies  having  power 
to  legislate,  as  well  as  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  &c.,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  : — 

"  That  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  establishment  of  new  industries  in  the 
British  Empire  and  giving  a  measure  of  confidence  and  security  to  capital  to  be 
embarked  therein,  as  well  as  assisting  the  expansion  of  existing  industries,  the 
Governments  of  the  Empire  be  urged  to  mnke  it  obligatory  on  all  Government 
Departments,  Municipalities,  Railways,  Dock  and  Harbour  Boards,  Gas,  Water  and 
Electric  Light  Corporations,  and  all  such  bodies  spending  public  monies,  or  en- 
joying charters  from  Government  or  other  public  authorities,  to  purchase  Empire- 
made  goods  and  to  place  all  contracts  with  British  firms,  exceptions  to  be  made, 
by  special  permission  of  proper  authority,  only  in  cases  where  such  a  course  is 
considered  to  be  at  variance  with  public  interests." 

In  forwarding  this  Resolution  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  emphasise 
that,  if  it  is  made  compulsory  in  each  part  of  the  Empire  that  Government  Departments  and 
Municipal  and  other  Public  Bodies  place  contracts  only  with  British  firms,  it  would 
prove  a  very  strong  factor  in  stimulating  the  establishment  of  new,  and  the  growth 
of  existing  industries,  as  well  as  consolidating  Inter-Empire  trade.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
in  our  mutual  interests,  if  their  Organisations  would  co-operate  in  bringing  before  their 
Governments  the  necessity  of  passing  the  required  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  Resolution. 

The  Committee  have  now  received  replies,  of  which  the  following  is  a  precis : — 

(1)  REPLIES  RECEIVED  FROM  GOVERNMENTS. 

CANADA. 

The  Dominion  Government. — The  matter  shall  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Prime 
Minister  on  his  return  to  Ottawa. 

Ontario. — Acknowledge  receipt  of  communication. 

Nova  Scotia. — Acknowledgment  of  communication  from  the  Deputy  Provincial 
Secretary  in  absence  of  the  Premier  stating  that  the  matter  shall  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Premier  on  his  return. 

New  Brunswick. — Consider  that  in  view  of  their  close  relations  in  a  business  way 
with  the  United  States,  a  friendly  nation,  it  might  not  be  well  at  present,  at  least, 
to  act  upon  the  proposal.  The  Council  is  anxious  to  do  everything  within  its  power 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  industries  within  the  British  Empire  and  to 
assist  Imperial  trade,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  and  feasible  in  the  premises.  In  the  meantime  nothing  along  the  lines 
suggested  should  bo  undertaken. 

Manitoba. — Are  in  sympathy  with  the  subject  and  will  be  pleased  to  bring  the 
Resolution  to  the  attention  of  their  colleagues  at  an  early  date. 

Saskatchewan. — This  important  and  far-reaching  question  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Government. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Victoria. — It  is  and  has  been  for  years  past  the  policy  of  the  Victorian  Government 
to  encourage  Empire  Trade  in  every  way. 
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South  Australia. — The  matter  ha»  recently  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  in  connection  with  a  similar  request  from  the  South  Australian  Imperial 
Trade  Correspondent  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  The  Customs  tariff  provides  for 
a  5  per  cent,  preference  on  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  over  those  manufactured 
in  foreign  countries,  and  the  Supply  and  Tender  Board  of  the  State  have  been  guided 
by  that  distinction  in  making  contracts  in  respect  to  goods  which  are  not  dutiable. 
At  the  present  time  the  Government  do  not  consider  it  wise  to  fix  a  rate  of  preference 
other  than  that  mentioned. 

Queensland. — The  matter  will  receive  careful  consideration. 

Western  Australia. — Has  practically  adopted  the  principle  of  giving  preference  to 
goods  made  within  the  Empire,  by  issuing  instructions  to  their  Tender  Board  on  the 
following  terms : — 15  per  cent,  preference  to  be  given  to  Australian  goods,  10  per 
cent,  preference  to  goods  of  British  origin,  and  5  per  cent,  preference  to  goods  of  Allied 
Countries.  Orders  and  contracts  wherever  possible  to  be  given  to  and  through  local 
firms. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  communication  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  attention  of 
the  Government  at  an  early  date. 

AFRICA. 

Gold  Coast  Colony. — The  general  opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  proposal  has  been 
referred  is  favourable  to  the  Committee's  recommendation. 

Gambia. — The  Government  fully  appreciates  the  adoption,  as  far  as  local  conditions 
will  admit,  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Resolution. 

Seychelles. — Stores  required  by  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  Colony  are, 
whenever  possible,  ordered  from  England. 

Nyasaland  Protectorate. — The  Resolution  will  receive  the  fullest  consideration  by  the 
Government  of  the  Protectorate. 

Uganda. — All  Overseas  contracts  and  orders  on  behalf  of  the  Protectorates  are 
entered  into  through  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  or  the  Agents  in  India  for  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate.  So  far  as  the  indents  from  the  Protectorate  are  concerned 
preference  is  given  to  British-made  goods  when  such  are  procurable. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica. — The  object  aimed  at  in  the  Resolution  has  the  sympathy  of  the  Governor 
and  the  matter  will  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  Government.  The  Government 
has  heretofore  drawn  its  supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom,  save  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, applicable  chiefly  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America,  when  it  would 
not  have  been  in  the  interests  of  the  Colony  to  do  so.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  have  advised  them  that  during  the  War  many  orders 
cannot  be  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  in  consequence  more  frequent 
reference  has  to  be  expected  to  the  United  States  of  America,  but  that  this  is  only 
temporary. 

British  Guiana. — Forward  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Combined  Court  of 
British  Guiana  urging  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  preferential 
trade  and  of  measures  to  counteract  bounties  and  obviate  the  dumping  of  surplus 
foreign  goods  in  the  markets.  The  Resolution  expresses  the  views  of  the  Government 
*nd  of  the  general  community  of  British  Guiana  and  a  copy  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Trinidad. — It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Government  to  place  contracts  with 
British  firms  and  this  practice  will  be  continued. 
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Barbados. — A  communication  on  the  question  of  making  it  obligatory  for  Govern- 
ment Departments  and  Public  Bodies  to  place  contracts  for  material  with  British  firms 
has  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Leeward  Islands. — The  proposal  embodied  in  the  Resolution  represents  the  actual 
policy  of  the  Leeward  Islands  Government  and  no  contracts  can  be  placed  with  non- 
British  firms  or  goods  purchased  which  are  not  made  in  the  Empire  by  any  branch 
of  the  Government  Service,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances  or  in  emergencies 
auch  as  may  result  from  the  War. 

Windward  Islands. — Under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  all  requisitions 
are  sent  through  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Bermuda. — Government  Departments  are  instructed  to  purchase  British  made  gooda 
as  far  as  possible ;  but  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  restricting  Government  pur- 
chases entirely  to  such  goods,  especially  at  the  present  time.  Upon  receipt  from 
the  Colonial  Office  of  instructions  as  to  the  general  policy  which  is  being  adopted, 
the  possibility  of  giving  legislative  effect  to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Resolution 
will  receive  the  most  careful  consideration. 

British  Honduras. — Acknowledge  receipt  of  letter  containing  Resolution. 

Bahamas. — The  policy  indicated  in  Resolution  is,  in  their  opinion,  a  highly  desirable 
one,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  in  the  Colony  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 


THE    WEST    INDIES    CHAMBERS   OF   COMMERCE. 

THE  following  cable  was  sent  by  Earl  Grey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  West  Indies  meeting  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  on  February  20th : — 

"  As  President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  its  large  and  growing  membership 
in  the  West  Indies,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  wishing  all  success  to  the  inaugural  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  British  West  Indies,  a  movement  which 
must  help  to  consolidate  and  unii'y  Imperial  interests  in  the  Western  Atlantic. 

«  GBBY." 


HOUSE   AND   SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

"WiTH  the  Australians  at  the  Front"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Colonel 
James  Green,  V.D.,  at  the  Social  Committee's  gathering  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
February.  Colonel  Green,  one  of  the  Senior  Chaplains  of  the  Australian  Imperial 
Force,  spoke  of  the  pride  of  the  Australians  in  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Forces 
of  "the  Old  Country"  in  this  great  War,  which  was  as  much  the  concern  of  Australia 
as  of  the  British  Isles.  In  inspiriting  terms  he  narrated  a  number  of  his  experiences 
with  the  Australian  troops  at  Gallipoli,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Franco.  Those  troops  were 
determined  to  "seethe  thing  through",  and  were  optimistic  as  to  the  result.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  forecast  of  victory  for  the  Allies,  a  victory  that  would  ensure  a  lengthy 
period  of  peace  with  Empire  development. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Duchesne,  Captain  R.  G.  Webster,  R.F.A.,  Captain  A.  H.  Mitchell 
(Chaplain,  A.I.F.),  Messrs.  E.  T.  Scammell,  Robert  Bewley,  and  Coleman  P.  Hyman 
having  taken  part  in  a  discussion,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Colonel 
Green  for  his  illuminating  address  and  was  conveyed  by  Major  the  Hon.  Sir  Joh» 
McCall,  who  occupied  the  Chair. 
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On  the  third  Thursday  in  the  month  the  Hon.  F.  B.  M.  Fisher,  recently  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Customs,  New  Zealand,  spoke  on  various  problems  that  would  require 
prompt  attention  after  the  War.  He  particularly  emphasised  the  need  for  the  revision 
of  views  regarding  inter-Empire  trade.  The  question  of  Imperial  trade  relations  had 
too  long  been  looked  upon'  as  only  a  local  issue.  No  Imperial  Conference  had  yet 
given  due  consideration  to  the  subject.  Without  trade,  however,  there  would  be  no 
Navy,  no  Army  and  no  Empire. 

Sir  George  Mackgill  opened  a  discussion  in  which  Messrs.  A.  Montefiore,  E.  R. 
Peacock  (Australia),  and  G.  J.  Bryan  (Canada)  took  part. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Major  James  R.  Boose,  seconded  by  Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Fisher.  Col.  Duncan  G.  Pitcher  presided. 


MR.   GARRISON'S    LECTURES. 

MR.  HERBERT  GARRISON,  Official  Lecturer  of  the  Institute,  has  given  many  lectures 
to  large  audiences  since  our  last  Report.  Among  the  meetings  addressed  may  bo 
mentioned  those  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Belfast,  Dublin,  Wexford, 
Bradford,  Buxton,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Chelmsford,  Brighton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Epsoin, 
Dover,  Ilford,  Romford,  besides  several  in  the  London  area,  including  one  in  Kensing- 
ton Town  Hall  presided  over  by  the  Ea^l  of  Meath,  and  one  at  the  residence  of  Lady 
Llangattock,  when  Admiral  Sir  George  Digby  Morant  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Garrison 
has  also  lectured  at  a  large  number  of  camps  and  hospitals.  The  lecture  at  Bristol 
was  arranged  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Institute,  and  was  attended  by  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  the  total  membership  of  the  branch.  The  founder — Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard — 
presided. 

Among  Mr.  Garrison's  engagements  for  March  is  a  lecture  on  "  The  Empire  and 
the  Navy"  at  the  Mall  House,  Admiralty  Arch,  when  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe  will 
preside.  The  date  is  March  8  at  3  P.M. 


OBITUARY. 

THE  Institute  has  lost  by  death  during  the  last  few  weeks  three  valued  members  in  the 
persons  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G.,  Sir  Walter  Peace,  K.C.M.G.,  and  the  Hon.  R. 
McNab.  Sir  Walter  Peace,  who  will  be  remembered  as  at  one  time  Agent-General  for 
Natal,  had  been  a  Fellow  for  thirty -six  years.  Mr.  McNab  held  Portfolios  in  two  New 
Zealand  Ministries. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

British  North  Borneo. — In  my  recent  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  openings 
in  Borneo,  a  curious  error  crept  in  by  which  it  was  stated  that  tobacco  planters 
in  this  country  worked  for  sixteen  days  a  month.  That  part  of  my  letter  should 
have  read  that  tobacco  planters  worked  throughout  the  month  except  on  1st  and 
16th.  By  the  Labour  Laws  of  this  State  certain  holidays  are  fixed  to  suit  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  amongst  our  labourers — Christians,  Chinese,  and  Mohammedans  all 
receiving  a  certain  number  of  free  days  throughout  the  year.  My  letter  has  brought 
me  several  inquiries  from  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

I  am,  &c., 

G.  C.  IRVING, 

Hon.  Corresponding  Secy.,  R.C.I, 
The  Residency,  Lahao  Dato,  B.  N.  Borneo. 
December  17,  1916. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (18) : 

Sydney  D.  Benabu,  Captain  Henry  R.  Bennett,  George,  H.  Butterworth,  Rev.  C.  Egerton 
Chadwicfc,  M.C.,  Captain  Frederick  L.  8.  Clarke,  Surg.  Lieut.-Col.  Decimus  Curme, 
E.  Stanley  Delapena,  Walter  Harbord,  Wilfrid  Hill,  Stephen  C.  Ho,  B.A.,  Edward  L. 
Jones,  Lieut. -Commander  Percy  S.  Leggatt,  R.N.,  James  Nuttall,  John  T.  Peddie,  Joseph 
Raymond,  Alexander  F.  Sheed,  James  H.  Smith,  Roland  B.  Woodhouse. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (82) : 

AUSTRALIA. — Colin  A.  Blackmore  (Sydney),  Lieut.  William  C.  Gale  (Canterbury, 
Vic.),  Major  Arthur  E.  Colvin,  M.C.  (Orange,  N.S.W.),  Archibald  Oilchrist  (Perth),  Alan 
Henry  (St.  Kilda,  Vic.),  Commander  George  F.  Hyde,  R.A.N.  (Melbourne),  W.  Jones- 
Allen  (Melbourne),  CJiarles  B.  Palmer,  Alexr.  0.  A.  Skinner  (Sydney). 

CANADA. — Samuel  A.  Bray  (Montreal),  A.  H.  Urquhart  Colquhoun,  B.A.,  LL.D. 
(Toronto),  Maurice  Ginsburg  (Vancouver),  Lieut.-Col.  William  Hendrie  (Hamilton),  Sir 
John  Kennedy  (Montreal),  M.  Medlen  (Halifax,  N.S.),  Capt.  Rev.  James  O.  Ralston 
(Manitou,  Man.),  Dudley  E.  Roughton  (Calgary),  Lieut.-Col.  W.  T.  Stewart  (Toronto), 
Capt.  Charles  S.  Tyrrell  (Winnipeg). 

INDIA. — Shaporji  Aspaniarji  Kapadia,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  (Bombay),  Capt.  Adam  A. 
Reid  (Calcutta). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— Francis  M.  B.  Fisher  (Wellington),  Charles  L.  T.  Gordon  (Hastings). 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — Thomas  Charles  (Johannesburg),  J.  R.  T.  Crampton  (Durban), 
Robert  H.  Gillender  (Cape  Town),  William  L.  Head  (Port  Elizabeth),  Charles  W.  Herold 
(Rondebosch),  John  E.  Jones  (Johannesburg). 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  —  P.  A.  Raphael  (Nairobi).  BURMA.  —  William  S.  Lamb 
(Rangoon).  EGYPT. —  Walter  E.  Boyten  (Suez),  Gerald  Brackenbury  (Cairo).  FEDERATED 
MALAY  STATES. — Joss  W.  Goldthorp,  B.A.  (Kuala  Lumpor),  Thomas  Kitching  (Negri 
Sembilan),  William  H.  MacJcray,  B.A.  (Kuala  Lumpor),  Cecil  Pearse  (Ipoh,  Perak), 
George  M.  Thomson  (Negri  Sembilan).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —  Wm.  B.  Whyte. 
MAURITIUS.— Harold  A.  Tempany,  D.Sc.  NIGERIA.— Daniel  B.  Macdonald  (Calabar), 
Edwin  G.  Thorpe  (Calabar).  NYASALAND.— Albert  E.  Barnett,  Robert  A.  McRae 
(Chiromo).  RHODESIA. — Arthur  G.  Cowling  (Plumtree),  Charles  R.  Edmonds 
(Bulawayo),  Bernard  J.  Graham  (Livingstone).  ST.  LUCIA,  B.W.I. — Gabriel  Laffittee, 
George  D.  Mackie,  J.  R.  Samson.  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  Horace  N.  Soper 
(Singapore).  TONGA.— If.  A.  Aldred,  W.  G.  Bagnall,  Rev.  E.  E.  Collocott,  H.  M. 
Cowan,  M.D.,  J.  M.  Masterton,  William  Tarr,  J.  Darrell  Wall.  UGANDA. — Norman 
Moore  (Entebbe).  ARGENTINE.—*?.  L.  Cheesman  (Rosario),  Herbert  S.  Chincher  (Rio 
Gallegos),  J.  T.  Magellan  Douglas  (Rio  Gallegos),  James  H.  S.  Mackay  (Buenos  Aires), 
Robert  A.  Sanderson  (Chubert),  David  0.  Williams  (Chubert).  BELGIAN  CONGO. — 
Alfred  J.  E.  Lock  (Elisabethville).  BRAZIL. — Lorenzo  Allerton  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  William 
R.  Ashlin  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Brian  Barry  (Espirito  Santo),  Alexander  Emslie  (Espirito 
Santo),  Leon  H.  Espinosa  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Harry  G.  Estitt  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Ernest 
P.  Gillman  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  James  Mill  (Espirito  Santo),  Alfred  M.  Oliver  (Rio  de 
Janeiro),  Edwin  G.  West  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  CHILE. — Hugh  C.  Chetwood-Aiken  (Punta 
Arenas.  FRENCH  CONGO.— Harold  G.  Watts.  CUEA.—Denys  R.  Cowan  (Vice-Consul), 
John  Wilkinson.  UNITED  STATES.— Albert  E.  R.  Browne  (Vice-Consul,  Portland 
Ore.),  Walter  Lang  (Portland,  Ore.). 

Affiliated  Member. — WiUiam  MacMaster  (Portland,  Ore.). 

Associates  (9)  : 

Gilbert  Brown,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Grant,  Mrs.  E.  Kingdon-Ettis,  Edmund  H.  Micklewood, 
Miss  Olive  E.  Monkhouse,  B.A.,  Miss  Marie  0' Flaherty,  Lieut.  Dennis  Robertson, 
Capt.  Malcolm  Robertson,  Rev.  J.  Oliver  Vince. 

Leicester  Branch  Associates  (2) : 

J.  H,  Baker,  Hardy  Parsons.   

APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY, 

E,  P,  V,  Brice,  Santiago,  Cuba. 
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OBITUARY. 

The  folio-wing  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION. — Lieut.    L.   C.    Whitefoord,    Major    W.     H.    Simpson,    Andrew 
McDougall. 

E.  B.  C.  Hanington,  M.D.,  I.  B.  Oyler,  Henry  Wharton,  A.  S.  Otterson,  Sir  Walter 
Peace,  K.C.M.G.,  I.S.O.,  James  Anderson,  Rev.  H.  T.  Kriel,  August  Hirsch,  Hon. 
Robert  McNab,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Fawns,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  J.  Johnson  Hoyle,  Capt.  Kenneth  J.  R.  Gardiner,  Lieut.  L.  H.  L. 
Huddart,  Henry  T.  Champion,  Herbert  B.  Christie,  D.S.O.,  J.  Eugene  Dawson,  Mrs. 
Hall. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1918-1917. 

The  following  Papers  and  Addresses  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Mee'tings* 
will  be  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station),  instead  of  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil  as  previously  announced  : — 

1917. 

MARCH  13,  at  8.30  p.m.— 
MARCH   27,   at  4  p.m. — "The  Kingdom  of  Bohemia:   A   Buffer  State  against  Berlin" 

(illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides  from  photog  aphs  taken  by  the  Lecturer),  by  JAMES 

BAKER,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.G.S.  (formerly  Commissioner  of  H.M.  Board  of  Education 

in  Central  Europe). 

APRIL  3,  at  8.30  p.m. — An  Address  on  Canada,  by  Lord  SHAUGHNESSY,  K.C.V.O. 
APRIL  1 7,  at  4  P.M. — "  The  Imperial  Value  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries,"  by  H.  C.  THOMSON. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Morris,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier  of  Newfoundland),  will  preside. 
MAY  8,  at  8.30  p.m. — "Ihe  Romance  of  South  African  Development"  (illustrated),  by 

ROBERT  WILLIAMS. 
MAY  22,  at  4  p.m. — "  The  Landfall  of  Cabot  in  1497  and  its  significance  to  the  Empire," 

by  T.  B,  BROWNING. 
JUNE  26,  at  4  p.m. — "  Recent  Developments  in  Basutoland,"  by  Sir  HERBERT  SLOLEY, 

K.C.M.G. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 
British  East  Africa. — Dr.  W.  A.  Lamborn,  C.  N.  Moir.    British  Guiana.— Percy  W.    King, 

B.  O.  H.  Spence.     Burma. — 0.  E.  Beams.     Canada. — Capt.  C.  8.  B.  Barley,  Major  H.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake.,  Dr.  R.  M.  Simpson.  Ceylon. — G.  Waddell.  China. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  N.  Jordan,  G.C.I.E. 
Fiji. — 0.  C.  M.  Davies,  Capt.  Chaplain  T.  Fox,  H.  J.  Reid.     Germany. — F.  W.  Steege.     Gold 
Coast  Colony. — E.  N.  W estwood.    India. — Alex  Kinney.    Nigeria. — A.R.Dewar.   Portuguese  East 
Africa. — J.  A.  Sawer.    Rhodesia. — E.  A.  Uttley.   Rumania. — T.  P.  Perrott.    South  Africa. — 

C.  E.  Gage.    Tonga. — H.  E.  W.  Grant,  C.M.G.    Uganda. — F.  M .  Isemonger.     United  States  of 
America. — P.  S.  Dowson.      West  Africa. — A.  C.  Burns,  C.  H.  Chambers,  C.  W.  Welman., 
Capt.  C.  E.  Cookson,  T.  M.  Jukes. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — R.  Glen  Henderson,  William  Warden.  Australia.— #o».  A.  Deakin,  David  Fell, 
M.L.A.,  Capt.  Hugh  Hollis,  J.  Leigh  Jones,  J.  W.  O'Reilly,  Dr.  A.  Pentland,  Col.  A.  H.  Sturdee, 
C.M.G.,  A.A.M.C.  Canada.— #.  C.  McAlpine,  R.  W.  Record.  Denmark.  —  H.  H.  Cassels. 
Federated  Malay  States. — W.  N.  Day.  Mauritius. — H.  A.  Tempany,  D.Sc.  Northern  Rhodesia. — 
E.  S.  B.  Tagart.  South  Africa. — Capt.  J.  L.  K.  Cockburn,  H.  Sieradzki,  E.  M.  James.  Togoland. 
— Major  C.  E.  D.  0.  Rew.  West  Africa. — H.  E.  Beardsell,  R.  H.  .Bunting,  F.  W.  Chamber- 
lain, H.  E.  Cornish,  W.  H.  de  Boltz,  H.  F.  Duncombe,  L.  W.  La  Chard,  Dr.  J.  Me- 
Conaghy,  H.  S.  Newlanfe,  W.  C.  Pousty,  G.  F.  Sharp,  Major  W.  T.  Wallace,  P.  F.  Barton. 

UNITED   EMPIRE— JOURNAL   OF   THE    INSTITUTE. 

Covers  for  binding  the  monthly  issues  will  be  supplied  nt  a  cost  of  Is.  Gd. 

Bound  volumes  of  UNITED  EMPIEE  for  the  year  1916  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained  by 
Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute  at  a  cost  of  7s.  Qd.  each.  In  the  event  of  these  being 
forwarded  by  post  there  will  be  an  extra  charge  of  6d.  anywhere  within  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Is.  Qd.  to  places  out  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Index  for  1916  is  now  available,  and  can  be  had  by  application  to  the  Secretary. 
;~7  %*  All  communications  for  the  Journal  should  be  written  on  one  side  only,  and  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Institute.     The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  Manuscripts^ 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 

THE  British  Empire  enters  upon  the  thirty- third  month  of  the  War  with 
an  ever-increasing  appreciation  of  the  strenuousness  of  the  task  to 
which  it  is  committed.    From  Bapaume  to  Baghdad  there 
~  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  British  Army  under  the 

Task.  new  conditions  brought  about  by  the  change  of  Govern- 

ment in  Great  Britain  is  equal  in  the  field  to  all  the 
demands  -made  upon  it.  No  one  questions  the  ability  of  the  Navy  to 
hold  the  seas  against  anything  that  Germany  may  attempt  with  sub- 
marines, raiders,  or  capital  ships.  But  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  struggle 
distinct  from  the  efficiency  of  the  fighting  services.  War,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  has  said  in  his  Life  of  Pitt,  is  a  hideous,  engrossing  fact ;  it 
cannot  be  paltered  with.  It  must  have  all— every  nerve,  every  muscle, 
every  fibre.  For  the  civilian  population  this  concentration  of  effort  is 
rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  routine 
work  of  the  nation.  As  the  War  continues,  the  temptation  of  the  "  too 
much  or  too  little"  which  "is  treason  against  it"  gathers  strength. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  British  people  reminds  itself  from  time  to  time 
that  it  must  be  "  all  for  the  War  ",  and  nothing  less,  there  is  a  danger 
that  one  question  or  another — Home  Rule,  Electoral  Reform,  or  merely 
personal  considerations — will  receive  more  than  its  due  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  very  fact  that  National  Service  and  Food  Rationing  on 
voluntary  lines  fall  short  of  what  could  be  attained  by  compulsory 
methods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reluctance  in  certain  quarters  to  face 
the  latter,  proves  how  easy  it  is  to  "  palter  with  "  war.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  any  such  paltering  will  inevitably  carry  with  it  its  own 
punishment. 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  which  took  place 
on  March  20,  marks  a  notable  development  in  the  constitutional 
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history  of   the  Empire.     This  body  comprises  the  members  of  the" 

British  Government's  War  Cabinet,  together   with  the   Secretaries 

of     State   for     Foreign    Affairs,     the    Colonies,  and 

™e  ^J:?1™1  India,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Canada,  New- 
War  Cabinet.  ,  '  n  .  ..  AT  r,  ^  ^  ^  « 

loundland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

For  the  present,  Australia  remains  unrepresented,  and  General  Smuts 
has  taken  the  place  of  General  Botha.  The  War  Cabinet  is  the  Exe- 
cutive of  the  Empire,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  War,  for 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  for  the  settlement  of  terms  of  peace,  and 
for  decisions  in  regard  to  a  number  of  problems  which  will  overlap 
both  stages,  war  and  peace.  The  ease  with  which  the  innovation 
has  been  brought  about,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  obviousness  of 
the  step  tend  to  obscure  its  significance.  This  fact,  however,  may 
prove  a  useful  asset ;  for,  by  the  time  the  War  is  over,  the  principle 
involved  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  India 
in  the  War  Cabinet  will,  by  the  very  unobtrusiveness  which  it  has 
been  established,  have  become  such  a  familiar  landmark,  as  it  were, 
in  the  British  Constitution  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  dispense  with 
it  for  the  future  in  one  form  or  another.  Meanwhile,  the  Imperial 
War  Conference,  as  distinct  from  the  War  Cabinet,  is  also  holding 
regular  sittings,  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects  outside  the  scope 
of  the  latter.  In  this  Conference  India  is  represented  by  Sir  James 
Meston,  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir,  and  Sir  Satyendra  P.  Sinha,  who, 
though  acting  as  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  are  not 
members  of  the  War  Cabinet. 

THE  desire  to  see  the  question  of  the  government  of  Ireland  settled 
has  had  the  effect  of  provoking  a  fresh  unsettlement  in  Irish  affairs. 
In  a   debate  in  the   House  of  Commons  the    Prime 
p    hi  Minister    announced  that,   short   of  the   coercion    of 

Ulster,  the  Government  and,  he  believed,  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  would  welcome  any  solution  that  commended  itself 
to  the  Nationalists.  He  asked  that  the  established  facts  should  be 
fairly  and  squarely  faced :  these  were,  first,  that  Ireland  without 
any  material  grievance  was  no  more  reconciled  to  British  rule  than 
she  was  in  the  days  of  Cromwell ;  and,  second,  that  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  Ireland  there  is  a  population  as  hostile  to  Irish 
rule  as  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  to  British  rule.  Much  play  has  been  made 
with  the  question  of  nationality,  and  the  British  Government  has  been 
charged  with  violating  the  principle  for  which  the  country  is  declared 
to  be  fighting.  But  the  Nationalists  affect  to  ignore  the  Ulster 
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minority,  and  refuse  to  accept  the  contention  that  the  relation  of 
Ulster  to  Ireland  as  a  whole  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
compact  Nationalist  communities  in  Ulster,  which  give  Mr.  Redmond's 
party  an  excuse,  but  no  justification,  for  rejecting  the  policy  of  the 
"  clean  cut ".  As  a  solution  calls  for  heroic  measures,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  ground  might  be  prepared  by  the  establishment  of 
industries  in  South  Ireland,  under  Government  auspices,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Nationalists  in  Ulster  who  object  to  remain  under  Imperial  rule. 

ANY  misgivings  that  may  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to 

the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Dardanelles 

enterprise  will  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  issue  of  the 

First  Report.     The  House  of  Commons,  moreover,  will 
Dardanelles  ,.    ,       •  ^   n   i      •    •     •      i  •    /-<         • 

Commission       ve  reason  *°  *eel  satisfied  that  it  insisted  in  Committee 

upon  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  being  extended  to  cover 
the  origin  and  inception  of  the  expedition ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  findings  of  the  Commission  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  operations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  responsibility 
for  the  fiasco  rests  with  those  who  were  charged  at  the  time  with  the 
conduct  of  the  War  as  a  whole.     The  Report  reveals  a  condition  of 
things  that  reflects  little  credit  on  those  concerned.     We  are  intro- 
duced to  a  War  Council,  which  set  such  small  store  on  its  own  work 
that  it  could  break  off  its  meetings  for  two  months  at  a  time.     Mr. 
Asquith's  plea  that  during  this  period  the  Cabinet  met  thirteen  times 
merely  implies  that  the  work  which  the  War  Council  ought  to  have 
kept  in  its  own  hands  was  left  to  the  larger  unwieldy  body.    "  It  is  im- 
possible ",  we  are  told,  "  to  read  all  the  evidence  .  .  .  without  being 
struck  with  the  atmosphere  of  vagueness  and  want  of  precision  which 
seems  to  have  characterised  the  proceedings  of  the  War  Council." 
Fortunately  the  Army  did  its  work  and  the  Navy  did  its  work ;   but 
as  far  as  the  then  Government  as  a  whole  was  concerned  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  War  left  much  to  be  desired.     Mr.  Asquith  assured 
the    Commission    that   no    operation   in  the    whole    of    this   War 
promised  better  results  than  the  Dardanelles  operation — a  phrase, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  which  he  also  applied   in  the  House   of 
Commons  to  the  earlier  Mesopotamia  Expedition.     But  as  "  none 
of  the  responsible  authorities  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to 
the  course  of  action  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  after  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  had  been  forced  "  (p.  29),  and  as  "  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  anyone,  whether  military,  naval  or  civilian, 
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could  have  imagined  for  one  moment  that  Constantinople  would  be 
captured  without  military  help  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  "  (p.  22), 
most  people  will  decide  that  the  expedition  as  sanctioned  by  the  War 
Council  promised  no  results  at  all.  In  the  absence  of  any  real  leader- 
ship the  country  was  left  to  muddle  through  the  grave  crisis  in  its 
affairs  as  best  it  might.  From  the  tragedy  for  which  the  late  regime 
was  responsible  the  nation  has  emerged  stronger  and  surer  of  itself, 
and  the  summoning  of  the  Dominions  to  a  Central  Council  of  the 
Empire  is  a  safeguard  against  any  return  to  the  policy  of  laissez-faire. 

JUST  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  which  had  delayed  his  departure  for  England 
to    attend    the    Imperial  'War   Cabinet   an   untoward 
development  in  Australian  politics  took  place.     The 


House  of  Representatives  had  carried  by  a  substantial 
majority  the  motion  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  be  asked  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  until  six  months  after  the 
declaration  of  peace,  or  until  October  3  next,  whichever  came  first, 
and  a  majority  in  the  Senate  for  the  proposal  also  seemed  assured. 
But  charges  brought  against  the  Government  of  having  tried  to  in- 
fluence individual  Senators  by  the  promise  of  office  in  return  for  their 
support  caused  Mr.  Hughes  to  adopt  the  drastic  course  of  an  im- 
mediate appeal  to  the  country.  The  Federal  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved as  soon  as  the  necessary  supplies  had  been  granted,  and  the 
elections  are  fixed  for  May  5.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Prime  Minister  to  leave  the  country,  and  the  question  of  a 
substitute  attending  the  War  Cabinet  has  been  raised,  but  so  far 
has  not  been  settled.  No  political  controversy  is  likely  to  weaken 
Australia's  determination  to  further  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  War  ;  but  the  effects  of  these  latest  developments  has  been  to 
discover  a  breach  between  the  good  sense  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole  and  the  methods  of  politicians. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  opinion  will  give  President  Wilson 

full  credit  for  his  devotion  to  peace  at  almost  any  price.     A  consider- 

able section  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  taking  a  broader 

Principles       vjew    Qf  t^e  cause   of  humanity   and  justice,   would 

Self-interest  ^ave  Pre^erre(i  to  see  the  United  States  come  forward 

"  boldly  as  the  champion  of  right  the  world  over.     The 

President  has  based  his  policy  on  the  narrower  conception  of  American 

interests,  and  has  introduced  a  restricted  meaning  even  to  this  ex- 
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pression.  No  outrages  on  civilisation,  no  violence  to  international  law, 
or  the  comity  of  nations  offered,  in  his  opinion,  an  adequate  reason 
for  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  War.  He  entrenched 
himself  behind  the  contention  that  America  would  only  act  when 
American  interests  were  involved.  Germany  took  Mr.  Wilson  at  his 
word  ;  American  ships  have  been  sunk,  and  American  lives  have  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  her  unrestricted  submarine  campaign ;  moreover, 
German  intrigue  has  been  shown  to  have  attempted,  while  friendly 
relations  were  outwardly  maintained  between  the  two  countries,  to 
weave  a  net  of  treachery  in  which  to  entrap  the  United  States,  if 
they  should  venture  to  declare  war.  President  Wilson  had,  perforce, 
to  yield  a  little  ground,  and  agreed  to  ask  for  powers  to  arm  merchant 
ships.  A  handful  of  Senators  stepped  into  the  breach  ;  the  powers 
he  asked  for  were  withheld,  and  a  fresh  lease  of  life  was  accorded  to 
•the  policy  of  wordy  inaction.  History  may  substantiate  President 
Wilson's  claim  that  he  has  faithfully  interpreted  the  real  mind  of 
his  country ;  but  whether  the  United  States  ultimately  take  part  in 
the  War  or  not,  it  can  never  pronounce  the  verdict  that  the  President 
has  shown  disinterested  concern  for  the  principles  of  right  and  justice. 

WITH  the  capture  of  Baghdad  the  Mesopotamia  Expedition  has  at 
long  last  achieved  its  object,  and  British  prestige  in  Nearer  Asia  has 

been  handsomely  re-established.     The    Turco-German 
Bctfrliclcicl  •  • 

authorities  must  have  satisfied  themselves  at  one  time 

that  the  position  at  Kut  was  impregnable,  and  for  more  than  two 
months  it  lived  up  to  its  reputation.  But  a  new  spirit  directs  British 
military  organisation.  General  Maude  and  his  force  of  Home  and 
Indian  troops,  backed  by  adequate  preparations,  were  not  to  be  denied, 
and  when  the  Turkish  position  was  turned  on  February  23  the  enemy 
proved  to  have  been  completely  broken.  Thanks  to  the  support  given 
him  by  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  General  Maude  was  able  to  throw 
at  once  his  whole  force  into  the  pursuit.  The  Turks  were  allowed 
no  opportunity  of  re-forming  their  shattered  army  until  within 
six  miles  of  Baghdad,  when  a  stand  was  made  at  the  River  Diala. 
But  General  Maude's  resources  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  Troops 
were  thrown  across  the  Tigris,  and  again  the  Turkish  position  was 
turned.  A  three  days'  struggle  before  Baghdad  ensued,  and  on 
March  11  the  city  was  in  British  hands,  with  the  Turks  once  more  in 
full  flight  up  the  Tigris,  closely  pursued.  Rapid  as  General  Maude's 
advance  has  been,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of  consolidating  his 
position  in  Mesopotamia,  safeguarding  his  lines  of  communication,  and 
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arranging  for  adequate  supplies  to  reach  him  in  Baghdad  has  been 
carried  out  simultaneously.  There  should,  therefore,  be  no  question 
of  his  ability  to  hold  the  city  against  any  efforts  of  which  the  Turks 
may  still  be  capable.  It  is  significant  of  the  thoroughness  and  attention 
to  detail  that  now  characterise  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  that 
within  a  few  days  of  the  capture  of  Baghdad  steps  had  been  taken  to 
protect  the  city  from  floods.  The  political  importance  of  the  success 
is  greater  than  the  military  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  feature 
of  all  is  the  testimony  it  affords  of  the  efficacy  of  Great  Britain's  new 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  War. 

THE  British  offensive  in  Mesopotamia  has  found  Turkey  straitened 

for  man-power  and  equipment.     Only  on  this  assumption  can  we 

explain   the  failure  of  the  Turco-German  authorities 

TV  *°  ma^e  a  more  determined  effort  to  save  Baghdad. 
The  distance  between  the  various  war  theatres  in  Nearer 
Asia  ought  to  be  too  great  to  allow  a  reverse  on  one  front  to  affect 
immediately  any  other  under  ordinary  conditions.  An  exception  to 
this  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Persia,  for, 
as  one  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  was  based  on  Baghdad,  it  is  evident 
that  the  capture  of  the  city  must  profoundly  affect  its  movements. 
On  the  fall  of  Kut,  the  Russians  were  able  to  make  headway  against 
the  invaders,  and  with  their  rapid  progress  in  the  direction  of  the 
frontier  the  Turks  are  in  danger  of  being  caught  between  the  Russians 
and  the  British.  In  regard  to  other  theatres,  we  should  hesitate  to 
expect  any  immediate  developments  as  the  result  of  the  Turkish 
reverse  in  the  most  distant  of  all.  But  the  obvious  embarrassment 
of  all  the  Turkish  armies  at  this  moment  encourages  the  belief  that 
the  situation  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  reached  an  acute  stage.  It 
is  true  that  for  all  military  purposes  Turkey  is  merely  a  German 
province  ;  but  the  fall  of  the  City  of  the  Khalifs  will  necessarily  make 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  Turkish  mind ;  and  unless  the  Germans 
are  able  to  counteract  it  almost  at  once,  we  may  feel  confident  that 
their  hold  on  the  Turks  has  passed  its  zenith. 

OFFICIAL  utterances  on  the  food  problem  of  the  United  Kingdom 

are  becoming  more  and  more  outspoken  ;   but  the  experience  of  the 

_  War  has  shown  that  the  British  public  recognises  a 

P    blem          readiness  to  introduce  compulsion  as  the  only  indication 

of  a  real  urgency.     In  this  matter,  as  in  regard  to  the 

actual  shortage  of  certain  staples,  the  present  Government  inherits 
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an  unfortunate  legacy  from  its  predecessor,  and  it  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  its  gravest  warnings  inadequately  heeded  at  first.  Much 
as  the  public  appreciates  directness  of  speech,  it  sets  still  more  store 
on  directness  of  action.  An  ounce  of  compulsion  is  worth  a  hundred- 
weight of  minatory  advice.  Potatoes  just  now  loom  larger  in  the 
popular  mind  than  on  the  home  table.  In  so  far  as  they  possess  the 
dignity  of  a  staple  food,  it  is  with  the  poorer  classes  and  with  children. 
The  prohibition  of  potatoes  in  all  hotels,  clubs,  boarding-houses,  and 
restaurants  for  a  limited  or  unlimited  period,  and  the  curtailment  of 
the  potato  ration  of  the  Army  at  home,  might  not  remove  the  potato 
famine,  but  it  would  impress  the  popular  imagination  more  than 
appeals  for  potatoless  days.  Again,  the  theory  of  the  late  Government 
that  corn  grew  in  ships  is  in  danger  of  being  replaced  by  a  belief  that 
it  grows  in  London.  An  Albert  Hall  meeting  possesses  great  publicity 
advantages,  and  is  justified  by  the  many  spheres  in  which  national 
service  can  be  rendered  ;  but  women  who  are  needed  for  the  land 
must  be  sought  out  in  the  country  towns  and  villages,  and  it  is  the 
agent  on  the  spot  who  is  going  to  secure  them,  not  the  many-staffed 
Government  Department  in  London.  The  food  problem  is  a  homely 
matter:  it  must  be  settled  by  homely  methods. 

IP  the  nature  of  the  Allies*  preparations  for  the  offensive  this 
spring  was  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  only  two  courses  were  open 
to  the  Germans — to  anticipate  it  by  an  offensive   of 
l^*ie  their  own,  or  to  try  to  put  the  Franco-British  forces 

out  of  their  stride  by  withdrawing  to  a  shorter  line 
before  the  Allied  offensive  could  be  let  loose.  Fears 
are  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  Germans  by  falling  back  have 
achieved  this  object,  and  as  proof  of  this  the  comparative  immunity 
under  which  the  retreat  has  been  carried  out  is  cited.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  the  contention  does  not  hold  water.  The 
aim  of  the  Allies  was  to  advance  their  line  in  the  direction  of  Berlin. 
For  the  first  stage  they  were  prepared  to  incur  all  that  was  implied 
in  an  attack  on  strong  positions.  These  the  enemy  have  given  up 
practically  without  a  fight,  and  the  Allies  are  able  to  advance  with  a 
smaller  expenditure  of  ammunition  and  over  ground  which  has  not 
been  so  torn  up  with  shells  as  it  was  expected  to  be.  No  doubt  the 
Germans  argue  that  they  have  delayed  the  offensive  which  they 
dared  not  await  along  their  former  front,  and  hope  by  shortening 
their  line  to  be  in  a  stronger  position  for  defence  and  counter-attack. 
But  the  Allied  line  has  also  been  shortened,  and  that  means  still- 
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further  concentration  of  gun-fire.  Moreover,  the  value  of  the  prepar- 
ations lay  in  the  fact  that  the  offensive  once  begun  was  to  be  capable 
of  being  carried  through  without  respite  :  that  is  to  say,  that,  how- 
ever quickly  the  enemy  might  retreat,  he  would  continually  have 
the  Allies  on  his  heels  ;  and  that  when  he  elects  to  make  a  fresh  stand 
he  should  find  himself  immediately  confronted  with  the  offensive 
that  he  hoped  to  have  left  a  long  way  behind  him.  It  will  be  when 
this  stage  is  reached  that  the  Allies  will  know  how  far  the  military 
authorities  have  been  able  to  make  good. 

WE  are  witnessing  these  days  the  beginning  of  many  a  big  chapter 
of  history.     None  has  been  unfolded  with  more  dramatic  suddenness 

for  the  outside  world  than  the  revolution  which  has 
Russia's          |ed  to  the  abdication  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II  and  the 

conditional  acceptance  of  the  Russian  throne  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  Alexandrovitch.  It  is  true  that  the  situation 
in  Russia  throughout  the  War  has  been  too  anomalous  to  be  tolerated 
indefinitely ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  had  lasted  so  long  seemed  to 
imply  that  a  change  was  not  to  be  looked  for  during  the  preoccupation 
of  the  Russian  people  in  the  struggle.  The  boldness  of  the  powers 
of  reaction,  however,  forced  an  issue.  They  challenged  a  successful 
termination  of  the  War,  and  when  it  was  realised  that  their  position 
in  authority  enabled  them  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  nation  in  this 
matter  there  could  be  but  one  answer.  The  overt  breach  was  brought 
about  without  design.  A  shortage  of  food  in  Petrograd  led  to  rioting, 
which  the  police  were  unable  to  suppress.  They  summoned  Cossacks 
to  their  assistance,  but  the  latter,  resenting  the  methods  of  the  police, 
turned  on  them  and  made  common  cause  with  the  people.  The  Duma, 
forcibly  prorogued  a  few  days  earlier,  took  charge  of  the  situation, 
under  the  lead  of  its  President,  M.  Rodzianko,  and,  finding  that  it 
had  the  support  of  the  Army,  decided  that  a  clean  sweep  must  be 
made  of  all  the  reactionary  forces.  No  one  could  include  the  Tsar 
in  this  term ;  but  the  Court  system,  which  he  was  unable  to  control, 
had  become  a  hopeless  prey  to  their  influence,  and  Nicholas  II,  to  his 
credit,  realised  that  the  peaceful  triumph  of  the  national  will  required 
his  acquiescence  in  the  complete  elimination  of  the  old  order.  As 
far  as  is  known,  comparatively  little  bloodshed,  after  the  riots  of  the 
first  three  days,  has  marked  the  revolution.  The  first  concern  of  the 
Provisional  Government  is  to  stifle  the  anarchistic  tendencies  which 
an  upheaval  of  this  nature  always  brings  to  the  surface.  For  the 
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present  the  Moderates,  thanks  to  the  adhesion  of  the  Army,  hold  the 
field.  Their  advent  to  power  is  necessarily  welcome  to  the  Allies,  as 
they  stand  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War,  with  an  efficiency 
willed  long  enough  by  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  which  has  hitherto 
been  deliberately  undermined  by  the  pro-German  bureaucratic  clique 
that  has  hamstrung  Russia's  efforts  in  the  past. 

THE  sixth  German  War  Loan  follows  hard  upon  the  third  British, 
and  the  terms  are  not  very  dissimilar.     Mr  Bonar  Law  offered  a  5  per 
cent,  loan  at  95  and  a  4  per  cent,  (income-tax  free)  at 
Germany's     100  ;  the  Germans  offer  a  4-|  per  cent,  redeemable  and  a 
New  5  per  cent,  irredeemable  until  1924,  both  at  98.     Since 

they  have  issued  six  loans  to  our  three,  and  their  War 
expenses  to  date  are  approximately  the  same  as  ours — that  is  to  say, 
four  thousand  millions  sterling — the  German  authorities  will  be  entitled 
to  claim  a  success  if  they  obtain  half  as  much  money  at  their  sixth 
appeal  as  we  at  the  third,  or  five  hundred  millions.  Their  last  loan 
raised  less  than  the  fourth,  but  it  was  still  over  five  hundred  millions  ; 
there  were,  however,  fewer  subscribers  than  before,  and  rather  fewer 
than  subscribed  in  Britain,  although  the  population  of  Germany  is 
considerably  larger  and  the  lowest  subscription  there  was  Is.  instead 
of,  as  with  us,  155.  Qd.  But  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  under- 
estimate the  financial  staying-power  of  the  enemy  on  that  account. 
His  finance  in  the  long  run  will  prove  unsound,  because  it  is  based  on 
the  expectation  of  indemnities  from  the  enemy  recouping  the  victor  ; 
therefore  new  taxes  were  not  imposed,  as  with  us,  to  cover  the  interest 
on  the  loans  from  the  beginning,  and  such  new  taxation  as  has  been 
introduced  has  been  a  tentative  affair.  The  interest  appears  to  be 
paid  out  of  capital,  and  the  capital  itself  raised  by  a  series  of  mortgages  ; 
this  must  lead  to  financial  difficulties  after  the  War  even  in  the  event 
of  victory,  and  in  the  event  of  defeat  to  disaster.  But  for  the 
present  Germany  is  living  comfortably  enough  on  capital,  and  she 
has  not  seriously  faced  the  troubles  ahead  at  the  Treasury. 

AT  the  same  time,  there  is  another  aspect  of  German  finance  to 

be  considered.     Germany  has  had  to  finance  her  Allies,  and  we  learn 

from  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  Budget 

Central  speech,  upon  what  terms  she  has  done  it.     By  August, 

1917)     Germany     wil1     have     advanced     to     Turkey 
£T142,000,000,  free  of  interest  for  eleven  years ;  but 
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against  this,  "  after  the  war, "  the  merchandise  of  Turkey's  Allies  will 
be  favourably  treated  as  regards  importations  into  Turkey.  In  other 
words,  the  Berlin  money-lenders  have  bought  the  right  to  the  economic 
exploitation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  a  price  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  excessive.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  also  happened 
in  Bulgaria.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  loan  from  Berlin 
to  Sofia  was  made  in  February,  1915.  As  the  transaction  could  not 
be  concealed — for  Bulgaria  was  still  neutral — and  as  belligerents  do 
not  usually  finance  neutrals  except  for  some  good  reason,  a  plausible 
lie  was  told  to  deceive  the  Entente,  which  at  that  time  was  persuaded 
that  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  who  had  once  been  in  prison,  and 
his  Sovereign,  who  ought  to  have  been,  were  incapable  of  speaking 
anything  but  the  truth.  Since"  Bulgaria  came  into  the  war,  six  months 
later,  she  has  certainly  received  other  subventions  from  Germany — 
probably  on  similar  terms  to  Turkey.  As  Hungary  is  now  reaching 
a  point  at  which  the  interest  on  her  debt  will  soon  exceed  her  annual 
income,  that  kingdom  will  have  the  choice  between  appealing  to 
Berlin  for  the  same  kind  of  succour  or  suspending  the  payment  of 
interest.  The  financial  situation  .of  Austria  is  more  obscure  ;  it 
is  commonly  believed  that  the  State  gold  at  Vienna  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Reichsbank  at  Berlin,  and  the  country  is  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  refuse  the  dangerous  assistance  of  Prussia.  Germany 
has  failed  to  conquer  her  enemies,  but  she  has  certainly  subjugated 
her  friends ;  and  this  subjection  is  not  without  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  Baghdad  Railway. 

THE  German  attempt  to  foment  war  between  Mexico  and  the 

United  States,  with  Japan  as  an  ally  of  Mexico,  seems  to  have  been 

thought  a  rather  futile  proceeding  even  in  Germany, 

^/Tivr111^        while  it  has  roused  considerable  indignation  in  America. 

Strategically  the  plan  was  sound  enough — to  divide  the 

United  States  into  two  by  the  invasion  of  the  country  through  the 

Mississippi,  and  to    see  the  West  attacked  by  the  Japanese  navy, 

perhaps  by  an  army  as  well.     But  strategy,  after  all,  depends  on 

possibilities.     Mexico  has  no  army  worthy  of  the  name,  and  Japan 

has  ever  been  loyal  to  her  Allies  ;  it  was  merely  ridiculous  to  suppose 

that  she  would  desert  them  and  dishonour  herself  by  going  to  war 

with  a  friendly  nation  and  entering  into  what  must  have  been  a 

practical  alliance  with  her  present  enemy.     The  reward  offered  to 

Mexico — the  restoration  of  her  lost  provinces — was  not  inadequate* 
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but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Mexico  had  to  get  them  for  herself,  without 
German  help—  unless  Germany  intended  to  pledge  the  hyphenates 
in  the  United  States  to  rise  in  aid  of  the  invader.  The  plot,  such  as 
it  is,  was  of  the  kind  that  might  have  been  conceived  by  a  not  very 
intelligent  schoolboy  with  the  aid  of  a  map  of  the  world  and  a  super- 
ficial reading  of  the  newspapers  ;  the  really  interesting  fact  that 
emerges  is  that  Germany  is  prepared  to  give  up  Kiaochow,  since  even 
the  German  Foreign  Office  had  not  the  face  to  suggest  that  Japan 
should  pay  herself  the  price  for  the  treachery  she  was  asked  to  perform. 

THE  contro  versy  which  has  agitated  Lancashire  and  Westminster 
this  last  month  as  to  the  new  Indian  cotton  duties  arose  from  a  very 
simple  cause.      It  had  long  been  felt  that,  although 


L     W  India's  military  contribution  to  the  War  was  magni- 

Cotton  Duties.  „  ,        -         .  ,         ,  -^   .-       i^iv 

ncent,  her  financial  contribution  had   been  somewhat 

insignificant;  and  when  it  was  announced  that  India  was  raising 
a  war  loan,  it  was  universally  recognised  as  wise  policy  that  this 
should  have  been  at  last  permitted.  But  war  loans  carry  interest, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  Germany  that  pays  interest  out  of  capital, 
the  interest  on  India's  War  Loan  had  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  Now, 
long  experience  has  shown  the  Indian  Government  that  the  range  of 
internal  taxation  is  limited,  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  obtain 
new  revenue  from  the  tariff.  There  was  one  item  of  the  tariff  which 
challenged  immediate  consideration  —  cotton  manufactured  goods. 
Other  goods  imported  into  India  pay  tariffs,  but  imported  cotton  alone 
had  this  advantage  that  cotton  manufactured  in  India  had  to  pay  a 
countervailing  excise  duty,  and  Lancashire  thus  secured  an  advantage 
over  manufacturers  of  other  products  elsewhere.  This  advantage  has 
now  been  removed  by  raising  the  tariff  and  not  increasing  the  excise. 
The  Lancashire  manufacturers  sent  an  angry  deputation  to  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  ;  but  fche  Government  stood  firm,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
claim  to  exceptional  treatment  was  unjust,  and  the  statement  that 
Lancashire  industry  would  be  ruined  was  grossly  exaggerated.  The 
more  responsible  free  traders,  while  regretting  the  step,  realised 
that  this  was  hardly  good  strategical  ground  for  a  fight,  counselled 
moderation,  dropped  a  seemly  tear,  and  advised  reconsideration  at 
the  end  of  the  War.  With  this  cold  comfort  Lancashire  retired  from 
Westminster  to  Manchester.  The  attempt  which  was  indulged  in 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  protectionist  plot,  was  a  failure  ; 
the  charge  was  a  fiscal  necessity  for  India,  but  it  was  not  warmly 
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welcomed,  still  less  advised  in  advance,  by  tariff  reformers  in  this 
country,  as  has  been  made  plain  by  their  pronouncements.  The  measure 
was  a  war  measure  for  India,  which  has  no  direct  relation  with  the  policy 
of  Imperial  Preference,  as  is  indeed  plain  on  the  face  of  it.  It  may 
incidentally  be  noted  that  neither  the  bankers  nor  the  general  public 
accepted  the  lamentations  of  Lancashire  as  j  astified  :  the  Indian 
exchange  has  not  varied,  nor  has  the  price  of  Lancashire  textiles 
dropped  in  the  share  markets. 

EGYPT  has  played  many  parts  during  the  War.  She  has  changed 
her  status  and  her  ruler ;  she  has  been  attacked  on  two  fronts,  and 

has  seen  the  tide  of  invasion  rolled  back ;  she  has 
-Egyp  been  a  vast  military  base,  and,  in  partnership  with  the 

the  War  Sudan,  has  been  concerned  in  a  minor  expedition  of 

her  own.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  War,  entailed  for  her  a  serious  dislocation  of  trade  ;  but  unlike 
many  other  countries,  she  has  not  only  passed  through  this  phase  with 
little  hurt,  but  finds  herself  in  a  stronger  financial  and  economic 
condition  than  ever.  Both  exports  and  imports  for  1916  surpassed  by 
substantial  margins  the  highest  totals  of  any  previous  twelve  months. 
The  turn  of  the  year  sees  this  position  maintained,  and  the  total 
revenue  for  the  fiscal  period  is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
£E20,000,000,  and  to  show  a  surplus  over  expenditure  of  £E3,000,000. 
Egypt's  record  in  this  respect  is  of  special  interest  at  a  time  when  Great 
Britain  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  duplicate  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  what  she  has  accomplished  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile. 

THE  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  Monday,  April  23,  is  now  drawing 
near.  On  this  occasion,  actuated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  economise 

in  paper  and  postage,  the  Council  have  decided  to 
The  Annual  [SS>UQ  their  Report  as  a  Supplement  to  this  number  of 

the  Journal,  instead  of  sending  it  as  a  separate  document 
to  each  of  the  Fellows.  It  is  a  comprehensive  record  of  the  numerous 
activities  of  the  Institute,  which  increase  and  multiply  as  the  years 
go  on,  and  will  be  still  further  extended  by  the  policy  of  decentralisation 
through  local  branches  and  committees.  Already  the  good  example 
set  by  Bristol  has  been  followed  by  Leicester ;  and  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  (thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Organisation  Com- 
mittee and  the  Travelling  Commissioner)  will,  we  hope,  shortly  be  added 
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to  our  thriving  family.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  accounts  of  certain 
subsidiary  funds,  not  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Institute,  are  for  the  first  time  printed  as  an  addendum  to  the  Report. 
No  Year-Book  will  be  issued  for  1917  ;  but  a  list  of  the  members  will 
be  brought  out  later  on,  together  with  a  reprint  of  the  Charter  and 
Rules :  the  last-named,  some  of  which  were  obsolete,  having  recently 
been  revised  by  a  Special  Sub-committee  of  the  Council.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Annual  Meeting  will  form  another  Supplement  to  the 
Journal,  either  in  June  or  July,  and  thus  be  accessible  to  the  whole 
body  of  members  at  home  and  overseas  in  lieu  of  being  hidden  away, 
as  now.  in  the  secluded  columns  of  the  Year-Book. 


THE    PRISONER'S  SPRING. 

OH!  somewhere  in  England  the  thrushes  are  singing, 

Where  cherry-buds  break  into  billows  of  snow, 
And  oceans  of  bluebells  spread  under  the  hazels 

That  border  the  path  where  we  two  used  to  go. 

We've  worn  all  the  grass  from  the  yard  with  our  pacing, 

Except  in  a  corner  that's  treasured  by  me  ; 
It's  living,  and  green,  in  this  dreary  enclosure 

A  hint  of  the  Spring  for  us,  prisoned,  to  see. 

And  somewhere  in  England  are  children  last  sighted 
All  waving  "  Good-bye  !  "  and  "  Hurrah  !  "  to  our  train  ; 

Has  time  brought  a  change  to  the  eager  young  faces  ? 
And  when  will  they  welcome  and  cheer  us  again  ? 

The  children  we  see  give  us  scowls  for  a  greeting, 
They  spit  at  our  faces,  "  Straf  England  I  "  their  cry ; 

The  chorus  of  hate  's  broken  but'  by  the  robin, 
The  barbed  wire  his  perch  when  the  sentry  's  gone  by. 

Oh  !  somewhere  in  England  the  rainbow  hangs  gleaming, 

The  promise  of  hope  in  the  sky  after  rain  ; 
Does  some  one,  who  sees  it,  remember  a  prisoner 

And  wonder  how  soon  he'll  be  with  them  again  ? 

We  wait,  and  we  watch,  and  we  crave  for  a  letter 
In  round,  laboured  writing,  with  cross  for  each  kiss  ; 

Then  tears  dim  our  sight,  while  we  dream  of  home  faces, 
And  thank  God  that  they  really  know  nothing  of — this. 

D.  H.  MOUTRAT  READ. 
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"  We  are  those  fools  that  could  not  rest 
In  the  dull  earth  we  left  behind, 
Who  burned  with  passion  for  the  West 
And  drank  strange  frenzy  from  the  wind. 
The  world  where  wise  men  live  at  ease 
Fades  from  our  unregretful  eyes, 
And  blind  across  th?  uncharted  seas 
We  stagger  on  our  enterprise." 

KIPLING,  The  Adventurers. 

THE  discovery  and  settlement  of  Newfoundland  was  a  momentous  event  in 
the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  although  oui?  historians  have  given  but  Little 
space  to  its  foundation  as  a  colony,  or  to  its  adventurous  career  and  struggles 
for  existence  during  the  centuries  that  have  passed  since  John  Cabot  first  sighted 
the  Cape  of  Bona  Vista  in  1497.  This  neglect  to  recognise  the  importance  in 
past  days,  of  our  "  Antient  and  Loyal  Colony  of  Newfoundland  ",  the  original 
germ  of  our  Colonial  Empire  which  now  belts  the  earth  with  English-speaking 
races  of  men,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earliest  records  in  English  are 
merely  those  of  trading  voyages  made  by  the  masters  of  the  vessels  and  the 
merchant  adventurers  of  Bristol,  who  diverted  some  of  their  ships  from  the 
Iceland  trade  for  stock  fish  to  the  new  field  for  the  same  industry.  Judge  Prowse, 
the  latest  historian  of  Newfoundland,  says  that  these  records  are  wanting  in 
romance  and  are  as  dull  as  the  log  of  a  dredge-boat,  and  that  the  real  history  of 
the  early  days  of  the  settlement  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Venetian  and  Spanish 
archives.  In  these  latter  days  we  have  come  to  regard  John  Cabot's  discovery 
as  only  second  to  that  of  Columbus,  by  the  light  of  its  supreme  importance  as 
the  scene  of  the  first  effort  of  England  towards  the  colonisation  of  lands  across 
the  sea  and  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  Viewed  in  this  con- 
nection, its  discovery  and  early  history  may  be  likened  to  the  early  history 
of  artificial  light  in  the  slush  lamp  or  tallow  dip,  the  original  germ  of  the 
mighty  searchlights  that  now  sweep  the  heavens  and  the  land  or  sea  beneath 
them. 

John  Cabot  sailed  out  of  Bristol  in  the  good  ship  Matthew  on  May  2, 
1497.  The  Matthew  was  about  fifty  tons  burden,  and  was  well  set  up,  "  ship- 
shape and  Bristol  fashion" — a  tribute  to  the  Bristol  shipwrights  of  those 
days  which  has  come  down  to  our  own  in  describing  a  smart  sailing-ship,  but 
which  is  becoming  obsolete  by  the  disappearance  of  the  stately  "  wind  jammers  " 
from  the  oceans  of  the  world.  The  Matthew  was  manned  by  sixteen  men  of 
Bristol  and  one  Burgundian,  all  of  whom  had  seen  service  in  the  Iceland  trade. 
In  this  trade  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  by  birth  and  an  adventurer  by  profession, 
had  also  been  engaged,  but  as  an  agent  of  the  Danish  Government,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  in  touch  with  the  English  Court  and,  what  was  more  important, 
the  courtiers.  Henry  VII  was  then  reigning,  and  desired  to  emulate  the 
successes  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  in  the  discovery  of  America  by  the 
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mariners  of  the  former  with  Columbus,  and  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  all  the  Eastern  world  before  him,  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  for  the  latter. 
He  therefore  lent  willing  ear  to  the  prayer  of  the  "  merchant  venturers  "  of 
Bristol  for  the  Koyal  permission  to  equip  a  goodly  ship  for  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  "  Western  Seas  ".  The  Matthew  was  fitted  out  by  the  Bristol 
merchants  at  their  own  expense,  and  was  doubtless  well  loaded  with  what  our 
American  cousins  call  notions,  in  this  case — hats,  caps,  cloths,  and  blankets,  with 
which  Bristol  then  traded  with  Iceland.  A  Eoyal  Charter  was  issued  by  the 
King,  who  stipulated  that  one-fifth  of  the  profits  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Privy 
Purse,  although  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  where  the  profits  could  be  derived  from 
without  a  market  for  the  trade. 

Cabot  discovered  land  on  the  24th  of  June,  53  days  out,  and  420  years  ago  ; 
but  the  discussion  is  still  alive  in  Newfoundland  as  to  his  landfall,  although 
Cape  Bona  Vista  appears  to  have  the  balance  of  opinion  in  its  favour.  The 
charter  granted  to  Cabot  laid  down  that  he  was  "  to  seek  out,  discover,  and 
find,  whatsoever  isles,  regions,  countries,  or  provinces  of  the  heathens  and  in- 
fidels, whatsoever  they  be  and  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  world  which  before 
this  time  have  been  unknown  to  all  Christians  " — a  sweeping  authority ;  but 
even  a  more  eminently  unchristian  direction  followed,  as  Cabot  and  his  merry 
men  were  given  "  our  license  to  set  up  our  banners  and  ensigns  in  every  village, 
town,  castle,  island  or  main  land  of  them  newly  found  ".  These  unchristian 
methods  of  dealing  with  our  neighbour's  landmark,  on  the  grounds  that  we 
had  only  just  then  discovered  his  existence  on  the  globe,  had  a  precedent  from 
the  highest  authority  in  those  times,  as  the  Pope  had  granted  all  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa  to  Portugal  for  ever,  on  the  same  grounds  of  first  discovery, 
and  in  the  hope  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  to  the  true  faith  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion. 

Cabot  returned  safely  from  his  first  voyage  and  gave  such  nourishing  accounts 
of  the  "  Newly  Founde  Land  ",  and  especially  of  the  abundance  of  fishes  and 
monsters  of  the  sea,  which  like  all  fishing  stories  lost  nothing  in  the  telling, 
and  in  such  good  set  terms  that  the  King  gave  him  £10.  In  the  records  of 
Henry  VII's  Privy  Purse  account  is  found  the  following  entry  :  "  August  10th, 
1497.  To  hym  that  founde  the  new  isle,  10L."  The  profits  of  the  expedition 
are  not  given,  and  probably  the  cash  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side  ;  but  never- 
theless a  pension  of  £20  per  annum  was  granted  to  Cabot  by  his  Eoyal  patron, 
which  his  Majesty,  a  good  economist,  made  chargeable  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  town  of  Bristol. 

Henry  VII  died  in  1509.  He  little  dreamt  that  for  his  present  of  £10 
and  pension  of  £20  to  John  Cabot,  all  paid  by  "  Ye  loyale  Town  of  Bristol  ", 
the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  mighty  Colonial  Empire  that  now  encircles 
the  world.  The  geographical  position  of  Newfoundland,  with  regard  to  its 
own  continent,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  British  Isles  to  Europe.  It  stretches  out 
many  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  North  American  coast  into  the  Atlantic,  as 
its  Mother  Country's  islands  reach  out  westward  from  Europe  to  meet  it. 
Lying  athwart  the  fairway  of  the  great  river  of  St.  Lawrence  leading  to  the 
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lake  system  of  North  America,  its  strategical  position  and  command  of  the 
communications  by  sea  are  similar  to  our  own  islands,  astride  the  waterways  to 
middle  and  northern  Europe  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  meet,  therefore,  that 
the  greatest  sea  Power  the  world  has  ever  known  should  possess  this  sister  isle 
as  a  sentinel  to  the  greater  dominions  on  the  mainlands  of  the  continent,  and 
should  have  peopled  it  in  the  past  with  her  own  lusty  seagoing  sons  from  Devon 
and  the  "  West  Countree  ",  whose  descendants  are  now  fighting  side  by  side, 
by  sea  and  by  land,  for  their  Mother  Country  in  the  present  war.  And  yet 
it  was  more  by  good  luck  than  by  good  statesmanship  that  Newfoundland 
became  and  remained  a  British  colony.  Strange  to  say,  its  colonisation  and 
retention  were  due  to  its  unlimited  resources  for  the  supply  of  salt  fish,  which 
in  those  early  days  was  a  necessary  article  of  food  to  ration  our  army  and  navy, 
and  a  staple  in  all  those  nations  of  Europe  which  were  under  the  sway  of  the 
Pope,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  food  restrictions  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
the  way  of  fasting. 

Genera]  Gordon  once  remarked  :  "  England  was  never  made  by  her  states- 
men :  England  was  made  by  her  adventurers."  Those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  growth  and  struggles  of  our  Colonies  for  recognition  as  children 
of  their  Mother  Country  will  recognise  this  as  an  abstract  truth,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  later  on,  it  might  be  said  also  with  truth,  that  Newfoundland  was  colonised 
in  spite  of  the  governing  powers  and  statesmen  of  England.  Even  in  the 
Victorian  age,  before  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  changed  the  views  of  people 
at  home  and  threw  some  light  on  the  scene,  the  general  idea  was  that  the 
"  Colonies  "  were  peopled  by  the  blacks,  convicts,  "  throw-outs  "  front-Society — 
to  use  a  kennel  term — and  adventurers  in  the  worst  interpretation  of  the  word. 
"  Colonial ",  used  as  an  adjective,  was  strong  enough  to  condemn,  unheard 
and  unknown,  man,  beast,  or  manufactures  from,  or  intended  for,  the  Colonies. 
The  people  at  home  were  ignorant  of  these  far-distant  lands  and  of  their  kins- 
men peopling  them,  who  were  engaged  in  planting  the  English  race  and  English 
ideals  of  law,  justice,  and  civilisation  in  wilds  hitherto  occupied  by  savages,  or 
wild  beasts  wandering  in  primeval  forests.  Public  opinion  accordingly  followed 
blindly  the  lead  of  the  amateur  statesmen  who  were  thought  good  enough 
to  govern  them  for  a  short  term  abroad,  or  to  control  their  administration  at 
home.  One  outstanding  result  of  this  lack  of  understanding  of  the  psychology 
of  our  own  kindred  abroad  was  the  loss  of  our  original  Colonies  on  the  mainland 
of  North  America ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions — of  which  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  was  a  brilliant  example — the  same  negative  attitude  towards  our 
Colonies  has  been  handed  down  through  a  long  line  of  politicians  to  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  who  blandly  informed  the  assembled  rulers  of  our 
Over-seas  Dominions  that  the  door  was  banged,  bolted,  and  barred  against 
preferential  treatment  for  our  Colonies  from  the  Mother  Country. 

John  Cabot  made  another  voyage  in  the  following  year  under  a  fresh  warrant 
from  the  Crown,  by  which  he  was  given  power  to  commandeer  six  ships  at  the 
same  rate  as  if  they  were  wanted  for  the  Eoyal  Navy,  paying  for  their  charter 
himself.  But,  as  he  had  little  beyond  his  pension  of  £20  a  year,  he  had  to  con- 
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tent  himself  with  one  ship,  although  the  records  show  that  the  merchants  of 
Bristol  and  also  those  of  London  fitted  out  ships  with  fishing  gear  and  a  cargo 
of  commodities  to  accompany  Cabot  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  According  to 
Judge  Prowse,"  the  pension  and  the  new  warrant  are  the  last  records  of  the  famous 
explorer  John  Cabot  ".  "  He  discovered  a  new  continent,  and  no  man  knows 
his  grave." 

The  good  report  of  the  treasures  of  the  seas  that  bound  the  island  soon  fired 
the  spark  of  adventure  in  other  hardy  mariners,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
traditions  tell  of  the  deeds  of  derring-do  by  the  men  of  the  West  Country,  while 
the  report  of  the  new  discovery  soon  spread  down  the  coasts  of  Europe.  From 
France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  fishers,  traders,  rovers,  not  averse  from  a  little 
piracy,  and  above  all  adventurers,  set  sail  in  due  season  with  a  light  heart 
across  the  Western  Ocean,  undeterred  by  the  dangers  of  unknown  seas  and  sure 
of  a  good  haul  of  fish  for  the  season.  These  left  their  names  for  future  history 
on  many  a  cape  and  headland,  bay  and  channel,  around  the  sea-indented  coast 
of  the  "  Newly  Founde  Land  ",  and  even  farther  north  as  the  fishing  led  them, 
when  the  shoals  of  cod  struck  in  on  the  lonely  coast  of  Labrador.  Thus  for 
the  best  part  of  a  century  the  island  was  a  no  man's  land,  excepting  that  as 
the  first  discoverers,  and  probably  at  first  by  virtue  of  numbers,  the  English 
claimed  to  rule  the  fishing  and  lay  down  regulations  for  all  other  nations. 
Amongst  themselves  also,  the  captain  of  the  first  English  ship  to  reach  the 
island  every  year  was  Admiral  and  Governor  for  that  season,  and  ruled 
over  both  his  own  countrymen  and  the  foreigners.  These  also  appointed  an 
admiral  for  their  own  ships,  but  the  English  Admiral  ruled  over  all. 

In  1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took  formal  possession  of  the  island,  with 
all  the  surrounding  seas  and  lands  for  a  distance  round  of  200  leagues,  in  the 
name  of  "  Our  most  gracious  Lady,  Queen  Elizabeth  ".  The  name  "  Newfound- 
land "  then  included  all  the  discovered  coasts  of  North  America,  and  applied 
in  the  sixteenth  century  not  only  to  our  present  Colony,  but  also  to  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  with  Prince  Edward  and  the  other  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  far  south  as  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Maine.  Foreign  fishermen  called  all  these  territories  by  the  inclusive  name 
of  the  "  Baccaloas  ",  the  Lands  of  Cod.  When  Sir  Humphrey  took  possession 
he  found  forty  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  of  which  the  majority  were 
foreigners.  But  even  then,  England  had  begun  to  build  the  Empire  of  the 
Seas  on  the  prestige  of  being  ready  to  fight  on  that  element  against  all  comers 
and  any  odds — a  prestige  that  was  soon  to  be  sealed  for  all  time  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588 — so  that  there  w.as  no  desire  to  fight  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  ships  or  men  when  Newfoundland  became  an  appanage  of 
the  English  Crown. 

The  date  of  the  first  permanent  land  settlement  is  difficult  to  determine, 
as  it  became  the  custom  for  the  fishing  fleets  to  leave  behind  what  were  called 
"  winter  crews  "  in  charge  of  the  cook-rooms,  stages,  and  wharves ;  while  later 
on  they  cut  timber,  built  sheds  and  dories — the  small  fishing  boats  with  a  flat 
bottom,  on  a  model  which  is  still  in  use  as  an  auxiliary  to  fishing  vessels  both 
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on  the  coasts  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  In  1600  there  were  200  fishing 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  settlers  increased  accordingly.  During 
that  epoch,  however,  all  the  pioneers  on  land  were  fighters  and  hunters  first, 
and  could  give  but  little  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace  ;  but  in  1610  the  first 
effort  to  establish  a  permanent  land  settlement,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  Colony,  was  made  by  John  Guy  of  Bristol  with  fifty-two  men  also  from 
Bristol,  at  Cupids  in  Conception  Bay.  The  establishment  of  this  permanent  and 
regularly  governed  settlement  on  land  aroused  the  resentment  of  the  sea-going 
men  of  the  West  Country,  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights.  They  had  come 
to  regard  Newfoundland  as  their  own  property,  and  had  been  encouraged  in 
this  view  for  a  century  or  more  by  the  negligence  of  the  Crown  to  contest  their 
claim  or  to  protect  the  liberties  of  their  other  subjects.  Moreover,  the  new 
colony  was  governed  by  an  Alderman,  "  Governor,"  the  latter  being  a  title 
which  belonged  to  the  Admiral  of  the  fishing  fleet.  Thus  the  eternal  enmity 
betwixt  seamen  and  landsmen  was  renewed  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggling 
Colony. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  up  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  the  settlers  on  the 
land  were  not  allowed  to  dwell  within  six  miles  of  the  shore,  and  even  during 
the  reign  of  James  I  it  is  recorded  that  the  Crown  did  all  it  could  to  destroy  the 
settlements  in  favour  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  west  of  England. 
The  early  Stuart  period,  however,  began  the  actual  colonisation  policy  of 
England  ;  for  most  of  the  schemes  under  Elizabeth  had  failed.  England  pos- 
sessed no  territory  on  the  mainland  of  North  America,  so  that  Newfoundland 
with  its  claims  to  the  surrounding  territories  was  the  only  hold  on  the  continent 
which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  struggles  between  England  and  France  for 
colonial  empire  in  the  West.  Virginia  was  settled  in  1607,  and  New  England, 
or  Northern  Virginia,  followed  between  that  year  and  1614,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  success  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  encouraged  these 
enterprises.  At  that  period,  it  is  recounted  that  there  were  250  ships  and  over 
10,000  men  employed  in  Newfoundland  in  pursuit  of  the  fishing  industry. 
In  1620  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  related  by  Prowse, 
on  the  authority  of  Winston,  that  when  the  exiled  Puritans  sent  agents  from 
Leyden  to  the  high  and  mighty  Prince  James  to  gain  his  consent  to  their  going 
to  America,  the  King  at  once  asked,  "  What  profit  might  arise  ?  "  They 
answered  in  a  single  word,  "  Fishing."  "  So  God  have  my  soul  ",  quoth  the 
King,  "  'tis  an  honest  trade,  'twas  the  Apostle's  own  calling."  Having  re- 
ceived the  Eoyal  permission  they  chose  a  place  for  their  settlement  convenient 
for  cod,  the  fishing  for  which  thus  again  became  a  factor  in  the  extension  of 
the  colonising  movement.  Although  there  was  great  rivalry  between  the 
fishermen  of  these  new  settlements  and  those  of  Newfoundland,  they  were  com- 
bined against  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  the  bounteous  harvest  of  the  Banks 
formed  a  meeting  ground.  Thus  the  land  settlement  in  Newfoundland  received 
some  of  this  new  element  which  leavened  the  mass  and  laid  the  seeds  of  that 
deep  religious  strain  that  we  find  to-day  amongst  the  descendants.  After  the 
Puritans  came  the  Eoundheads,  Covenanters,  and  many  others  who  emigrated 
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from  the  godless  rule  of  the  Stuarts  in  search  of  religious  freedom,  and  who 
served  to  knit  still  further  the  little  Colony  into  a  sturdy  English  community 
that  feared  God,  but  very  little  else. 

In  the  whole  eventful  history  of  English  adventure,  there  are  no  events 
more  remarkable  than  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  these  colonists  and  the  fishermen 
of  Devon,  who  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  kept  Newfoundland  for  England, 
and  either  defied  or  ruled  over  thousands  of  foreign  fishermen,  often  of  enemy 
Powers  with  whom  we  were  at  war,  who  resorted  to  the  island  either  as  pirates 
or  honest  catchers  and  curers  of  cod-fish.  Had  Spain  overmastered  the 
Devon  men  or  their  descendants  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  or,  in 
those  troublous  times  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  France,  by  dint  of  fight- 
ing, had  established  a  base  at  Placentia,  and  bid  fair  to  conquer  the  little  Colony 
by  force  of  arms  ;  if  the  colonists  had  been  of  any  softer  stock  than  the  pick  of 
the  British  nation,  driven  forth  from  their  own  country  because  they  regarded 
religious  and  personal  freedom  as  dearer  than  life  itself,  the  whole  of  the  history 
of  North  America  would  have  been  altered.  If  France  had  once  possessed 
the  island  as  a  base  for  her  military  and  naval  forces  with  her  20,000  fisher- 
men as  auxiliaries,  she  would  have  held  the  key  to  North  America,  and  our 
Colonies  would  have  ceased  to  exist  as  independent  communities.  But  from 
the  date  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  which  the  fishing  fleet  of 
Newfoundland,  having  given  up  their  voyage  to  the  West  for  that  season  to 
fly  at  higher  game,  did  excellent  service  under  their  own  West  Country  leaders, 
a  nursery  of  sea  power  had  grown  up  in  the  island.  The  Newfoundlanders 
had  a  share  in  most  of  the  fighting  that  went  on  in  the  Atlantic,  while  round 
their  own  shores  there  was  as  much  fighting  at  sea  as  fishing  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  extending  into  the  eighteenth,  during  the  struggles  for  colonial 
empire  in  North  America.  Later  on,  again,  came  the  War  of  Independence, 
carrying  on  into  the  nineteenth  century,  when  France  and  the  so-called  American 
rebels  harried  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland ;  while  in  the  piping  times  of  peace, 
ruling  in  that  part  of  the  world  during  the  nineteenth  century,  down  to  our 
own  time,  the  crews  of  any  of  our  fishing  vessels  spoiling  for  a  fight  could  obtain 
their  hearts'  desire  in  a  healthy  scrap  with  those  of  France  or  America,  on  the 
question  of  hereditary  rights  to  special  areas  for  traps  and  trawls  in  territorial 
waters.  This,  too,  despite  the  benevolent  efforts  of  H.M.  Fishing  Squadron, 
specially  charged  to  keep  the  peace  and  settle  such  quarrels  without  disturbing 
the  slumbers  of  the  chancelleries  of  the  nations  involved. 

The  Commodore  of  the  Squadron,  thus  indued  with  powers  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  was  the  direct  descendant  in  office  of  the  "  Admiral  of  the  Fishing 
Fleet  "  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  whom  similar  arbitrary  powers  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  were  vested  by  common  consent  in  olden  times.  In  this  long 
chain  of  law-giving,  spontaneous  in  the  beginning,  and  continued  through  the 
wild  adventurous  early  days  of  colonisation,  a  glimpse  is  afforded  of  that  in- 
stinctive desire  for  justice  that  has  been  and  still  is  inherent  in  our  nation.  It 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  rough-and-ready  communal  laws  of  our  oldest  Colony, 
from  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  throughout  the  settlement  and  colonisation 
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of  the  gigantic  territories  that  now  comprise  the  British  Empire.  This  innate 
sense  of  law  and  justice  in  the  soul  of  our  pioneers  and  adventurers  of  the  nation, 
linked  with  their  bravery  and  fighting  capacity,  has  proved  the  main  factor 
in  our  success  as  a  colonising  people.  Moreover,  all  these  attributes  to  the 
national  traits,  welded  with  the  deep  religious  foundation  of  our  forefathers  and 
commuted  into  patriotism,  have  been  the  fons  et  origo  of  that  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  Mother-country,  which  is  the  admiration  of  our  friends  and  the  despair 
of  any  enemy  of  our  King  and  our  nation. 

As  with  the  past  generations  of  our  race,  so  it  is  with  the  Newfoundlander 
of  to-day.  Cradled  in  the  storms  that  rage  round  his  island  home,  thrashing 
north  in  the  early  summer  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador  with  his  lee  rail  under, 
against  half  a  gale  of  wind,  hanging  on  under  the  shelter  of  an  island  or  low 
headland  in  a  black  nor'easter,  or  running  south  with  every  stitch  set  and  decks 
almost  awash,  well  laden  with  the  harvests  of  the  green  seas,  he  holds  himself 
passing  rich  on  the  classical  £40  a  year,  or  at  least  satisfied  if  his  share  of  the 
season's  fishing  amounts  to  that  sum.  Born  to  adventure  and  descended  from 
our  own  West  Country  and  other  hardy  stocks,  which  have  given  to  history 
the  boldest  adventurers  in  the  past,  Newfoundland,  our  first  and  our  oldest 
Colony,  now  contributes  to  both  our  Navy  and  Army  some  _of  the  hardiest 
seamen  and  the  lustiest  fighters  of  our  Empire. 

HENRY  FENWICK  BEEVE. 
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THB  publication  of  a  series  of  booklets  designed  to  show  the  resources  and  activities, 
political,  social,  and  economic,  of  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  Committee,  known  as  the  International  Information  Committee,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  main  object  of  these  publications,  upon 
which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  consulted  at  an  early  stage  in  the  incubation  of  the 
scheme,  is  to  enable  those  who  have  little  idea  of  the  vastness  and  extent  of  the  Empire  or 
of  the  value  of  its  resources  to  obtain  correct  and  adequate  information  in  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible,  and  also  to  place  before  neutral  and  allied  countries  the  chief 
facts  regarding  our  national,  political,  and  industrial  development.  This  object  is  a 
praiseworthy  one,  sure  to  command  the  support  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.  The  first  two  pamphlets  in  this  series,  which  are  noticed  elsewhere,  have 
just  been  issued.  They  deal  with  the  "Resources  of  the  Empire" — an  able  economic 
study  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  Watson  Grice,  who  is  known  to  our  readers  by  his  many 
contributions  to  these  columns — and  the  "Defences  of  the  British  Empire,"  by  Archibald 
Hurd.  These  will  be  followed  by  other  pamphlets,  and  we  understand  that  amongst  the 
earliest  to  be  issued  will  be  those  on  Canada,  by  Percy  Hurd ;  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, by  Evans  Lewin  ;  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  by  W.  Basil  Worsfold  ;  Egypt,  by 
Rene  Francis ;  and  New  Zealand,  by  Guy  Scholefield.  Others  dealing  with  the  Crown 
Colonies,  India,  and  the  Protectorates,  and  with  every  aspect  of  industrial  activity 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Rene"  Francis, 
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EL    ARISH. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  TOWN. 


COURTYARD  OF  THE  FORT. 

The  lieaps  of  stones  represent  military  buildings  destroyed  by  the  accurate 
shooting  of  the  heavy  guns  on  the  British  monitors. 

[To  face  />.  223. 
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EL  ARISH,  though  perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree  than  Baghdad,  is  a  high  water 
mark  which  for  the  moment  bounds  the  ever-rising  flood  of  British  prestige 
in  the  Near  East.  Time  was,  in  the  days  of  disaster,  when  Kut  was  left  high 
and  dry  by  the  ebb,  when  El  Arish,  so  far  from  being  a  city  of  Anglo-Egypt, 
was  actually  an  advanced  base  of  the  Teuto-Ottoman  forces.  Rumour  has  it — 
and  at  present  we  have  not  the  means  for  checking  the  report — that  the  Turks 
in  those  days  were  so  flushed  with  victory,  at  our  expense,  that  they  permitted 
themselves  to  appoint  a  Vali  of  the  vilayet  of  Egypt,  and  that  His  Excellency 
actually  began  to  administer  his  pashalik  from  El  Arish. 

To  be  sure  the  vilayet  was  mostly  rock  and  sand,  but  it  is  grievous  for  us 
to  have  to  remember  that  for  more  than  a  year  the  capital  town  of  a  territory 
usually  marked  red  on  the  map  was  the  headquarters  ab'ke  of  an  Ottoman 
administration  and  of  a  Teuto-Turkish  "  Higher  Command  ". 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  those  responsible  for  the  defence  of  Egypt  saw 
fit  to  consider  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  defensive  outwork,  and  hastened  to  adorn 
the  African  bank  with  trenches  and  gun  emplacements.  True  there  were 
a  few  strongly  fortified  tetes  de  pont  on  the  Asiatic  side,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
Suez  Canal  was  just  a  moat  lying  in  front  of  the  first  line  of  Egyptian  defence. 
Nobody  at  that  time  appeared  to  realise  that  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  and 
fiercely-pressed  attack  the  unfortunate  Canal  could  hardly  be  expected  simul- 
taneously to  play  the  part  of  a  subordinate  factor  in  the  defence  of  Egypt  and 
also  that  of  the  only  highway  of  sea-borne  traffic  between  East  and  West. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Egyptian  authorities  never  thought  that  the 
Turks  would  reach  the  Canal,  and  that  they  were  highly  surprised  when  they 
not  only  reached  it,  but  crossed  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  defence,  and  in  so  doing 
caused  the  traffic  to  be  interrupted  until  the  fighting  was  finished.  During 
this  mistaken  period,  when  the  Canal  was  regarded  as  an  outwork  and  not 
as  the  principal  portion  of  Egypt  so  far  as  the  War  is  concerned,  El  Arish  was 
looked  upon  as  a  hostile  town,  and  the  writer  was  present  at  an  amphibious 
attack  upon  it  delivered  by  sea  and  air.  The  gunnery  was  most  sedulously 
directed  solely  against  the  fort,  and  the  garrison  was  so  exercised  in  providing 
for  their  own  safety  that  their  musketry  failed  to  hit  the  scouting  seaplane 
which  had  gone  up  to  see  whether  there  were  any  traces  of  railway  construction 
near  the  town,  as  well  as  to  bring  back  reports  as  to  the  other  matters  about 
which  air  reconnaissances  have  given  such  invaluable  information  throughout 
this  war. 

It  has  so  happened  that  it  was  not  the  Turk  who  built  the  first  railway  along 
the  time-honoured  highway  between  Asia  and  Africa — that  highway  which 
passes  by  the  Gates  of  El  Arish  and  has  been  trodden  by  all  the  greatest  con- 
querors of  the  world.  He  has  seen  fit  to  build  his  line  southward  through  the 
plain  country  which  is  situated  between  the  Highlands  of  Judaea  and  the 
Philistine  shore,  and  has  brought  it  through  Bamlah  to  Beersheba  and  thence 
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to  El  Audja.  It  may  be  that  the  fact  that  El  Arish  was  not  immune  from  the 
fire  of  ships'  guns  induced  the  Turk  or  his  German  advisers  to  make  the  ter- 
minus of  his  railway  at  this  desolate  spot  amid  the  rocks  far  from  blue  water, 
or  it  may  have  been  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  fresh  water  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  rather  better  at  El  Audja  than  at  El  Arish,  although  the  latter  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  that  line. 

During  the  second  attack  on  the  Canal  which  took  place  last  year  there 
were  reports  that  the  Turks  had  built  a  light  desert  railway  from  his  advanced 
base.    This  may  indeed  have  beer  the  case,  but  it  is  not  yet  established  whether 
it  was  a  real  railway  or  just  a  temporary  Decauville  affair,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  and  made  use  of  elsewhere.     Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  the 
Turk  was  able  to  any  great  extent  to  prolong  his  strategic  railway  from  El 
Audja,  as,  to  build  it  even  to  this  point,  he  has  been  compelled  to  dismantle 
other  tracks  of  less  military  value  for  his  attack  upon  Egypt.     For  example, 
much  of  this  southward  extension  has  been  built  from  the  rails  and  sleepers  torn 
up  from  the  French  line  which  used  to  run  from  Damascus  roughly  parallel 
with  the  Hedjaz  railway  to  a  point  near  Deraa.     Material  has  also  been  ob- 
tained by  tearing  up  that  other  French  railway  which  ran  between  Jaffa  and 
Eamlah  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Ottoman 
supplies  of  railway  material  are  so  generally  exiguous  that  Peter  has  had  to  be 
robbed  to  pay  Paul,  not  only  in  southern  Palestine  but  also  in  Northern  Syria, 
as  the  section  of  the  Baghdad  railway  between  Eas-el-Ain  and    Nisibin   has 
been  built  with  materials  obtained  from  the  destruction  of  yet  a  third  French 
railway  which  used  to  run  between  Tripolis  and  Horns.     In  this  war  of  heavy 
guns,  with  their  inordinate  hunger  for  heavy  shells,  the  transport  which  has 
to  rely  only  on  animals  may  just  as  well  pack  up  and  go  and  hide  in  a  museum 
of  prehistoric  antiquities.     If  one  cannot  have  a  road  for  motor  lorries  one 
must  at  least  have  a  railway,  and  it  is  irritating  that  our  enemies  should  have 
taught  the  Turk  this  simple  fact  before  we  had  wit  enough  to  act  upon  it  for 
ourselves.     Now,  however,  we  have  learnt  our  lesson  ;    El  Arish  has  been  re- 
covered from  the  Turk  with  a  strong  hand  and  is  linked  up  with  the  railway 
system  of  Egypt  by  a  line  which  toils  day  and  night  to  bring  up  heavy  gun 
ammunition  for  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  thought  that  the  British  Empire 
was  beaten  merely  because  it  had  not  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  was  at  war. 
The  defences  of  Egypt  are  now  no  longer  on  the  Canal  or  even  within  sight 
of  the  Canal,  and  we  are  at  last,  fortunately,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to 
act  upon  the  truism  of  Oriental  warfare  (for  in  this  the  German  is  every  wit 
as  oriental  as  his  Ottoman  pupil)— that  an  offensive  is  the  best  defence.     How 
this  offensive  will  progress  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  at  least  the  railway  which 
has  reached  El  Arish  need  not  be  hidden  by  its  British  constructors  from  the 
sea,  though  possibly  we  may  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  make  use  of  much  of 
that  track  which  has  been  so  obligingly  prepared  for  us  by  our  industrious 
enemies. 

HARRY  ASCALON. 
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By  Professor  FOSTER  WATSON. 

IN  history  there  are  periods  when  strong  individuals  and  strong  races  have  powers 
artd  opportunities  which  they  scarcely  know  how  to  manipulate.  They  stand  at 
the  turning  point  of  their  destiny. 

The  problem  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  great  Atlantic  sea-board  nations 
of  Europe,  and  pre-eminently  for  the  island-nation  of  England,  was  how  to  apply 
and  use  the  great  maritime  discoveries  of  their  age  in  the  New  World.  What  con- 
structive line  of  policy  was  to  be  developed  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  destiny  of  these 
new-found  lands  ?  The  solution  of  this  problem  was  vital  for  the  new  lands  and 
of  no  little  significance  for  the  communities  of  the  discovering  nations. 

Modern  history   substantially  begins  with   the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
The  pioneer-nation  was  Spain.    It  was  under  the  auspices  of  Spain  that  Columbus, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  Magellan  sailed  on  their  famous  voyages.    Columbus  was 
a  sailor  by  the  age  of  fourteen.    A  Genoese  by  birth,  he  sought  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  but  in  vain.    He  travelled  by  foot  to  Madrid,  leading  his  boy  by 
the  hand.    He  tried  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  allow 
him  to.  lead  a  Spanish  expedition  to  the  Indies.     But,  in  the  meantime,  he  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.    He  was  laughed  at  as  a  visionary,  and 
regarded  even  as  demented.      But  in  1492  he  sailed  westward,  enabled  to  equip  an 
expedition  by  the  good- will  of  Queen  Isabella,  who  parted  with  jewellery  to  supply  the 
means — a  deed  enthusiastically  appreciated  by  Richard  Hakluyt.    Amerigo  Vespucci 
reached  South  America  in  1497,  though  Columbus  had  discovered  the  shores  in  the 
previous  year.    But  the  later  seaman  applied  the  name  America,  simply  because  a 
European  geographer  was  so  pleased  with  the  account  of  Vespucci.      One-half  of  the 
world  is,  therefore,  now  called  by  the  name  of  a  man  not  its  discoverer.    Such  is  the 
value  of  being  well  and  early  chronicled.    Vespucci  is  of  special  interest  to  English 
readers,  since  Sir  Thomas  More  makes  a  member  of  Vespucci's  expedition  the  chronicler 
of  the  political  and  social  arrangements  of  "  Utopia  ".   Hythloday — a  name  which  means 
Nonsense — was  an  entirely  imaginary  personage;  but  More  gives  him  that  vraisemblance 
which  shows  that  the  people  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  fasci- 
nated by  the  accounts  of  sea  voyages,  and  that  English  people  appreciated  such  foreign 
seamen  as  Amerigo.    Magellan,  the  first  circumnavigator,  had  his  feats,  and  those 
of  his  companions,  recorded  by  one  of  his  own  seamen,  Pigafetta.    It  is  to  be  noted 
that  a  relation  of  this  very  Pigafetta,  in  the  later  part  of  the  century,  visited  London 
and  Oxford  ;  published  at  London,  in  Italian,  an  Itinerario  (from  Vienna  to  Constanti- 
nople) and  in  his  Preface  has  told  the  world  that  he  would  have  destroyed  the  MSS. 
in  his  self -diffidence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  persuasion  of  an  Englishman  whom 
he  met  at  Oxford,  Richard  Hakluyt.    In  Italian,  he  describes  Hakluyt  as  "  an  English 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  November  21, 1916,  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.Q.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  in  the  Chair. 
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gentleman,  a  young  man  (giovine)  endowed  with  a  kind  and  noble  mind  ;  not  only 
learned  in  the  knowledge  of  his  calling,  but  also  versed  in  (intendante)  and  most  devoted 
(amantissimo)  to  matters  of  geography  ".  This  was  in  1585.  A  few  years  afterwards 
Pigafetta  showed  his  gratitude  to  Hakluyt  by  writing  Italian  prefatory  verses  to 
Hakluyt's  great  book  of  "  Navigations  ". 

Men  like  Columbus,  Vespucci,  and  Magellan  may  serve  as  examples  of  discovered, 
because  familiar,  first,  to  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  to  English  people.  The  later 
Spaniards — Cabral,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Balboa,  de  Soto — became  known  in  due  course. 
For  the  Spaniards  not  only  produced  a  succession  of  discoverers,  but  they  also  followed 
them  up  with  a  series  of  historiographers,  or  chroniclers.  The  first  great  chronicle 
of  Spanish  sea  discoverers  was  that  of  Peter  Martyr,  an  Italian  brought  over  to  the 
brilliant  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Peter  Martyr's  "  Decades  "  was  published  at 
Alcala,  in  1516 — just  400  years  ago  ;  and  Hakluyt's  death,  we  remember,  took  place 
in  1616.  Within  this  century,  1516-1616,  was  developed  the  great  art,  first  in  Spain, 
then  in  England,  of  narrating  the  heroic  adventures  of  the  sea-men.  A  new  Odyssey 
arose,  not  merely  the  wanderings  of  one  man,  Odysseus,  but  a  national  Spanish  Odyssey, 
followed  by  the  national  English  Odyssey  of  Richard  Hakluyt. 

The  sea  histories  of  men  like  Peter  Martyr,  in  Spain,  and  Richard  Hakluyt,  in 
England,  must  be  recognised  as  work  of  discovery  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the 
sailors  of  whom  they  write.  They,  too,  burst  into  "  silent  seas  "  in  their  accounts  of 
deeds  and  adventures  never  previously  put  into  written  form,  full  of  the  sense  and 
standard  of  responsibility.  The  whole  of  future  generations  is  dependent  for  the  right 
estimate  of  what  has  been  done  and  the  due  colouring  of  accounts,  to  the  absorption 
of  their  self-effacement  and  objective  fascination  in  facts.  Hakluyt  gives  a  motor 
power  to  sea  literature  which  brings  matter  and  style  into  unity  of  purpose  and  process. 

Sea  chronicles  and  sea  literature  brought  heroic  actions  into  the  resting-place  of 
permanent  history.  It  is  said  that  Leif  the  Norseman  explored  Labrador  from  Ireland 
c.  A.D.  1001.  But  the  absence  of  chronicles  of  the  concrete  details  throws  the  discovery 
into  the  twilight  of  tradition ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  but  for  the  romantic 
stories  of  Columbus  and  his  followers,  which  brought  into  the  range  of  interest  every- 
thing connected  with  the  sea,  the  very  tradition  of  Leif  might  have  been  lost.  We 
can,  therefore,  hardly  over-estimate  the  value  of  sea  chronicles  following  upon  sea  dis- 
coveries, for  we  may  note  that  otherwise  the  story  of  Columbus  might  have  been  as 
shadowy  as  that  of  Leif.  But  it  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  when  Spain 
had  learned  from  Flanders  the  value  of  Court  chroniclers  such  as  Froissart,  Commines, 
Monstrelet ;  and  Spain's  historiographer,  Peter  Martyr,  readily  changed  the  centre  of 
interest  to  the  sea  voyages  of  the  New  World,  when,  in  1492,  Spain  had  triumphantly 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  in  Granada. 

Curiously  enough,  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  coinciding  with  the 
Renaissance  in  England,  led  first  to  an  inward,  rather  than  an  outward,  discovery. 
England  engaged,  first,  mainly  in  an  exploration  and  a  discovery  of  herself.  John 
Leland,  Henry  VIII. 's  historiographer  contemporaneous  with  Peter  Martyr  in  Spain ,  and 
later,  William  Camden,  friend  of  Hakluyt,  were  the  leaders  of  the  discovery  of  England 
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to  itself.  They  scoured,  each  in  his  generation,  the  whole  country,  and  the  combined 
effect  was  the  surveying  and  mapping  out  of  the  high  roads,  the  villages,  the  towns  ; 
the  collection  of  information  regarding  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  the  copying 
and  registration  of  inscriptions,  and  the  creation  of  a  warm  interest,  historically  and 
geographically,  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country.  A  foreign  resident,  Polydore 
Vergil,  wrote  a  book  on  modern  inventions  and  on  the  recent  history  of  England. 
Exact  map-drawers  and  engravers  like  Norden,  Saxton,  and  Speed,  helped  to  make  the 
history  and  geography  live  graphically.  The  methods  of  the  Renaissance,  which 
had  made  the  Greek  and  Roman  past  live  again,  were  applied  to  the  bringing  into 
literature,  for  the  first  time,  the  resources,  the  traditions,  and  the  glory  of  England. 
Similarly,  in  literature,  as  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  remarks,  the  translators  of  the  classics 
into  the  vernacular  "  pursued  their  craft  in  the  spirit  of  bold  adventure  ".  This  zest 
for  discovery  in  the  classic  fields  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  its  communication  to  the 
whole  English  nation  in  the  English  language,  was  a  concentration  of  study  on  the 
heroic  and  the  relation  of  the  heroic,  which  was  not  so  far  removed  from  the  active 
discoveries  of  new  lands  and  the  description  of  the  sea  voyages  of  the  discoverers,  as 
might  seem  at  first  sight.  The  famous  sonnet  of  John  Keats,  when  he  describes 
George  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer  speaking  out  "  loud  and  bold  ",  recognises  the 
connection  of  the  literature  of  Elizabethan  translation  with  sea  discovery.  Chapman's 
translation  of  Homer  roused  in  Keats  the  spirit  which  he  imagines  pursued 

"  Stout  Cortez  [?  Balb6a],  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

Chronicles  of  the  English  past  revealed  the  antiquity  of  British  prowess  and 
activity,  and  evoked  the  spirit  of  nationality.  As  one  writer  said  :  "  A  part  of  the 
Elysian  Fields  is  to  be  found  in  Britain."  So,  too,  translations  brought  the  same 
satisfaction.  The  historical  accounts  of  Flanders  in  Froissart  made  the  English 
exploits  of  Crec.y  and  Agincourt  appear  as  glorious  as  Roman  or  Greek  battle-fields, 
and  a  translation  of  Froissart  into  English  was  as  welcome  as  that  of  Cassar  or  Livy- 
So,  in  1 553,  when  Richard  Eden  published  a  translation  of  the  "  Decades  "  of  Peter 
Martyr,  the  modern  writer  carried  the  impress  of  greatness  of  the  new  race  of  seamen 
which  Rome  and  Greece  could  not  rival,  if,  indeed,  approach. 

England  is  slow  to  move,  but  when  she  moves  she  moves  on  her  own  lines,  and 
transfuses  the  very  material  she  borrows  into  terms  which  express  not  her  exemplars, 
but  herself.  All  these  sources — of  the  classics,  of  foreign  Court  histories,  of  foreign 
historiographers,  of  Peter  Martyr,  the  Spaniard — all  were  turned  into  suggestions  for 
works  of  literature  with  a  patriotic  absorption  of  her  own.  Sir  Thomas  More,  for 
instance,  gathered  up  from  classical  and  foreign  writers  his  ideas  of  historical  method, 
in  his  life  of  Richard  III,  but  all  was  "  turned  to  use  "  in  his  implication  of  the 
comparative  honour  and  glory  of  the  Tudors  as  against  the  old  dynasty.  He  brought 
"  history  from  the  cloisters  to  the  market  place  ",  in  his  spirit  of  writing  as  well  as 
in  his  use  of  the  vernacular. 
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In  the  poets,  this  patriotic  absorption,  as  was  fitting,  was  still  more  prominent. 
Drayton,  in  his  "  Polyolbion  ",  and  Warner  in  his  "  Albion  ",  made  every  county,  and 
part  of  'a  county,  cry  out  for  joy  that  it  was  English.  Shakespeare  spoke  for 
England  as  a  whole  : 

"  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

[Hakluyt  had  taken  up  the  same  old-world  metaphor.  Navigation,  he  describes 
as  "  the  very  walls  of  this  our  island  ".] 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world " 

This  is  the  point  of  contact  between  Shakespeare  and  Hakluyt.  Both  are  in 
love  with  their  country  and  all  that  symbolises  English  nationality.  There  are 
links  between  the  writings  of  the  two  men.  In  this  year  of  tercentenary  of  the  deaths 
of  the  two,  it  may  be  permissible  here  to  refer  to  one  of  them.  In  the  second  edition 
(1598)  of  the  chief  work  of  Hakluyt,  his  "  Navigations  ",  there  is  a  map,  which, 
not  unreasonably,  is  believed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  description  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  "  Twelfth  Night ",  Act  III,  Scene  2  :  "He  did  smile  his  face  into  more  lines 
than  is  in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmentations  of  the  Indies."  But  far  more  signifi- 
cant than  such  a  connection  (if,  as  seems  proved,  Hakluyt's  map  is  referred  to)  is  the 
creation  of  the  character  of  Caliban— the  being  with  such  sharp  sense-perception,  so 
responsive  to  "  sounds  and  sweet  airs  ",  to  nature-observation  of  water-springs,  and 
birds  and  animals — and  yet  a  "  born  devil  " — a  study  in  character  which,  whilst  not 
inappreciative  of  native  races,  raises  all  the  vexed  questions  of  "  Nature  and  nurture," 
of  education  and  the  influence  of  civilised  races  on  less  civilised  or  uncivilised  races, 
which  the  intervening  distance  of  time  has  only  emphasised.  Such  problems  are 
common  ground  to  Shakespeare  and  Hakluyt. 

Richard  Hakluyt,  then,  entered  into  the  heritage  of  an  England  which  had  dis- 
covered itself,  and  gathered  round  itself  its  pieces  justificatives  for  its  self-conscious  joy 
and  glory  in  its  individuality,  in  its  splendid  historical  antiquity,  and  in  its  sense  of 
power  to  expand,  and  to  enter  into  the  undertaking  of  great  adventure,  and  especially 
of  national  adventure.  In  short,  there  had  been  a  long  preparative  period  in  England, 
in  which  the  country  had  learned  self-reliance,  self-confidence ;  and  when  we  add 
the  religious  back-ground  of  the  returned  exiles  from  Switzerland,  we  recognise  there 
was  a  religious  consciousness  transformed  by  the  Puritans  into  the  Elizabethan  age, 
which,  in  the  best  minds  of  that  period,  in  every  department  of  thought  and  action, 
was  deepening  into  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  with  which  all  the  great  progressive 
movements  were  to  be  directed  not  only  from  the  national  point  of  view,  but  also 
from  the  deep  sense  of  an  over-shadowing  theocracy,  which  rendered  the  keenest 
spirits  spell-bound  in  the  recognition  of  personal  and  national  accountability. 

It  was  in  these  conditions  that  Richard  Hakluyt  determined  to  do  for  English 
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sea  history,  for  the  glory  of  England,  what  had  been  done  by  others  in  national, 
historical,  and  military  history,  in  British  antiquities,  in  poetry — in  every  direction 
at  home.  He  devoted  the  absorbed  passion  of  his  life  to  the  deeds  of  English 
seamen  abroad — upon  the  seas  and  beyond  the  seas. 


II. 

Peter  Martyr's  description  of  Spanish  sea  adventures  was  published  at  Alcala  in 
1516.  The  quater-centenary  of  its  publication  falls,  therefore,  in  this  year.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  Richard  Eden  in  1555.  Eden  is  the  forerunner  of  Hakluyt 
as  a  translator  of  sea  histories.  But  between  Eden's  translation  of  Peter  Martyr 
in  1555  and  Hakluyt's  book  in  1589,  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  sea-kings 
appeared.  William  Hawkins  was  a  little  earlier,  and  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  last 
voyage  took  place  in  1553-4.  But  in  this  interval  of  thirty  years  occurred  the  travels 
of  Antony  Jenkinson,  John  Hawkins,  Martin  Frobisher,  Francis  Drake,  John  Davis, 
Thomas  Cavendish — to  say  nothing  of  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Walter  Raleigh.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  general  interest  in  the  voyages,  but  the  actual  historical  documents, 
letters,  journals,  narratives,  &c.,  required  to  be  collected.  This  was  Hakluyt's  great 
work — to  register  these  maritime  achievements,  and  to  fix  them  in  the  public  mind 
by  a  great  classical  collection  of  their  records.  These  records  bit  into  the  intelligence 
and  sympathies  of  the  master  minds  of  the  ages  contemporary  with  and  following 
upon  Hakluyt.  They  became  part  of  the  general  national  consciousness — at  any 
rate,  as  belonging  to  the  background  of  English  literary  men. 

Hakluyt,  therefore,  is  the  man  who  gave  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  sixteenth 
ecntury  :  What  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  great  maritime  discoveries  ?  He  rescued  the 
subject  from  the  merely  temporary,  sensational,  and  casual  phase  of  public  interest. 
The  great  adventurers,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  Drake  and  the  others,  revelled  in  their 
expeditions,  as  the  joy  of  fuller  life  ;  and  except  as  undertakings  (often  of  piracy, 
of  buccaneering,  and  of  persistent  devilry)  to  annoy  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  people, 
we  may  perhaps  say  they  were  not  clearly  aware  of,  or  anxious  about,  the  significance 
of  their  exploits  for  the  future.  The  man  of  clearest  insight  into  the  use  to  which  the 
English  discoveries  and  adventures  could  be  put  for  the  good  of  England,  was  a  man 
who  had  never  been  on  a  sea  voyage  beyond  the  strait  of  the  English  Channel — a 
Prebendary  of  Bristol,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  "  Richard  Hakluyt,  Preacher,"  as 
he  ordinarily  signed  himself. 

He  was  born  of  an  old-established  family  in  Herefordshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Whilst  a  boy,  he 
was  awakened  to  the  irresistible  charm  of  sea  history,  or,  rather,  English  sea  history. 
He  visited  the  chamber  of  his  cousin,  also  Richard  Hakluyt,  a  gentleman  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  found  there,  "  lying  open,  certain  books  of  cosmography,  and  a  universal 
map  ".  The  elder  cousin,  finding  the  young  Richard  inquisitive,  "  instructed  his 
ignorance,"  just  in  the  way  to  excite  his  further  curiosity,  pointing  out  to  him  with 
*'  his  wand  "  (not  unlike  a  Prospero  teaching  Miranda)  "  the  known  seas,  gulfs,  bays* 
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straits,  capes,  rivers,  empires,  kingdoms  ",  &c.»  "  with  declaration  also  of  their  special 
commodities  and  particular  wants,  which,  by  the  benefit  of  traffic  and  intercourse  of 
merchants,  are  plentifully  supplied." 

"  From  the  map  ",  adds  Hakluyt,  "  he  brought  me  to  the  Bible,  and  turning  to 
Psalm  107,  directed  me  to  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  verses,  where  I  read  that 
'  they  which  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  by  the  great  waters,  they  see  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep  ',  &c.  Which  words  of  the  prophet 
together  with  my  cousin's  discourse  (things  of  high  and  rare  delight  to  my  young  nature) 
took  in  me  so  deep  an  impression  that  I  constantly  resolved,  if  ever  I  was  preferred 
to  the  University  ...  I  would,  by  God's  assistance,  prosecute  that  knowledge  and 
kind  of  literature,  the  doors  whereof  (after  a  sort)  were  so  happily  opened  before  me." 

Once  "  converted  ",  to  use  the  only  adequate  term,  to  the  attraction  of  the  sea, 
it  became  a  religion  to  Hakluyt,  and  in  his  mind  every  seaman  ought  to  be  a  minister 
of  religion.  Both  from  the  nature  of  the  dangers  of  sea  voyages,  and  also  from  the 
delicacy  involved  in  the  right  treatment  of  native  races,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Hakluyt  looked  upon  religion  as  the  transfiguring  element  that  alone  made  it  possible 
to  meet  such  problems  as  that  of  the  Calibans  of  the  new  countries. 

Yet  Hakluyt  recognised  that  the  first  task,  which  he  fixed  on  as  his  own,  was  to 
make  clear  to  all  the  dearness  of  England's  reputation,  through  the  world,  in  all  sea 
enterprises ;  to  place  on  record  "  the  industrious  labours  and  painful  travels  of  our 
countrymen  " — to  remove  the  reproaches  levelled  by  foreigners,  that  other  nations 
had  won  renown  on  the  sea,  and  had  told  in  literature  the  heroic  labours  of  their 
seamen,  whilst  England  showed  sluggish  security  and  continual  neglect  of  the  like 
attempt !  He  tells  of  the  difficulties  of  his  herculean  task.  "  What  restless  nights,  what 
painful  days,  what  heat,  what  cold  I  have  endured  !  How  many  long  and  chargeable 
journeys  I  have  travelled  ;  how  many  famous  libraries  I  have  searched  into !  .  .  .  What 
a  number  of  old  records,  patents,  privileges,  letters,&c.,  I  have  redeemed  from  obscurity 
and  perishing  !  .  .  .  What  expenses  I  have  not  spared  ;  and  yet  what  fair  opportunities 
of  private  gain,  preferment,  and  ease  I  have  neglected." 

The  one  sustaining  thought  throughout  his  unspeakable  labours  he  puts  into 
a  single  sentence  :  "  The  ardent  love  of  my  country  devoured  all  difficulties." 

His  great  book  is  called  :  "  The  Principall  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffiques  and 
Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation,  made  by  Sea  or  Overland  to  the  Kemote  and  farthest 
Distant  Quarters  of  the  Earth  at  any  times  within  the  Compass  of  these  sixteen  hundred 
years."  It  was  published  in  its  earliest  form  in  1589  ;  in  its  later  form  1598-1600. 

The  work  is  encyclopaedic.  It  contains  not  only  accounts  of  sea-adventures  of 
all  kinds  in  the  past  and  present — legendary  voyages,  pilgrimages,  crusades,  stories 
of  shipwreck.  It  gives  details  of  use  for  navigation  and  for  commerce.  It  affords 
descriptions  of  the  marvellous  wonders  of  the  New  World.  Hakluyt  collects  matters 
of  anthropology,  of  botany,  and  zoology  ;  and  he  is  delighted,  brought  up  on  classical 
training,  to  produce  material  for  comparative  philology  from  the  new  countries. 
He  brought  together  some  two  hundred  accounts  of  journeys,  and  permeated  them 
with  his  own  sense  of  the  marvellous  and  his  own  love  of  romance.  He  stamped  the 
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book  with  that  seal  of  literary  power,  whereby  style  and  matter  become  almost  one, 
because  the  personality  of  the  author  is  identified  with  his  subject  matter. 

Not  content  with  working  at  full  pressure  himself,  he  set  others  on  work  on  recording 
or  translating  the  records  of  discoveries.  One  such  example  was  that  of  Pierre  Erondcl, 
who  translated,  on  the  initiative  of  Hakluyt,  a  French  history  of  Nova  Francia.  Erondel 
was  a  Huguenot  refugee,  a  language  teacher.  To  Pigafetta,  the  Italian,  I  have  already 
alluded.  Not  only  did  Hakluyt  thus  encourage  Englishmen  and  foreigners  in  his  own 
line  of  studies,  but  he  also  made  preparations  for  the  continuance  of  his  work  should 
he  himself  be  unable  to  finish  what  he  had  in  hand.  "  Long  since  I  did  foresee  that 
my  profession  of  divinity,  the  care  of  my  family,  and  other  occasions  might  call  and 
divert  me  from  these  kind  of  endeavours."  Hence  he  had,  for  three  years  "  encour- 
aged "  John  Pory,  "  one  of  extraordinary  hope  to  perform  great  matters,"  in  the 
study  of  cosmography.  It  is  all  in  keeping  with  this  plan  that  various  MSS.  of 
Hakluyt  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Purchas  and  appeared  in  his 
"Pilgrimes". 

Besides  acting  as  the  Homer  of  English  Odysseys,  or  the  collector  of  English 
naval  archives — for  Hakluyt  was  poet  and  prose-writer  in  one — he  was  an  advocate 
of  reform  in  practical  questions  connected  with  navigation.  He  was  especially 
active  in  his  advocacy  of  technical  training  for  seamen  and  in  the  extension  of 
overseas  commerce. 

Spain,  we  have  seen,  had  the  priority  over  England  in  sea-discoveries  and  in  the 
chronicling  of  them.  Hakluyt  was  never  tired  of  pointing  out  the  superiority  of 
technical  training  in  navigation  of  the  Spanish  seamen.  At  the  Casa  de  Contratacion* 
at  Seville,  there  were  three  official  readers  or  professors — viz.,  in  cosmography,  mathe- 
matics, and  navigation — whose  business  it  was  to  expound  the  theory  of  seamanship. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  board  of  examiners  to  examine  every  man  desirous  of  becom- 
ing a  seaman,  not  only  in  the  theory  taught  by  the  readers  but  also  in  the  practical 
handling  of  a  ship.  Moreover,  seamen  were  taught  how  to  keep  accurate  daily  record 
of  their  course,  and  of  the  ocean  currents  met  with,  of  all  shores  "  coasted  ".  These 
descriptions  were  brought  to  the  pilot-major  at  Seville,  to  be  placed  amongst  the 
archives.  No  seaman  was  allowed  to  be  in  charge  of  a  vessel  going  out  from  Spain 
without  a  licence  from  the  examining  body  thus  appointed  by  the  Spanish  Council 
for  the  Indies.  Accordingly,  Spain  possessed  a  registry  of  all  duly  qualified  and 
tested  pilots. 

Hakluyt  advocated  a  similar  training  for  English  sailors,  not  to  be  behind  the 
trained  Spaniards.  "  Seamen  ",  he  says  "  are  not  bred  up  to  perfection  of  skill  in  much 
less  time  than  in  the  time  of  two  'prenticeships."  Yet  their  work  is  so  hazardous 
that  "  but  few  grow  to  grey  hairs."  One  would  have  thought  his  plea  for  naval 
education  would  be  irresistible.  "  When  I  call  to  mind  how  many  noble  ships  have 
been  lost,  how  many  worthy  persons  have  been  drenched  in  the  sea,  and  how  greatly 
this  realm  hath  been  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  great  ordnance  and  other  rich 
commodities  through  the  ignorance  of  our  seamen,  I  have  greatly  wished  there  were 
a  lecture  of  navigation  in  this  city  [of  London]  for  the  banishing  of  our  former  gross 
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ignorance  in  marine  causes,  and  for  the  increase  and  general  multiplying  of  the  sea- 
knowledge  in  this  age,  wherein  God  hath  raised  so  general  a  desire  in  the  youth  of 
this  realm  to  discover  all  parts  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  this  realm  in  former  ages 
not  known."  Men  of  unusual  intelligence,  of  force  of  character,  and  with  great  resources 
of  mind  and  heart— often  from  excellent  families— took  part  in  expeditions.  But  they 
were  often  largely  self-taught  men,  and  would  eagerly  have  drunk  in  all  the  instruc- 
tion a  competent  man  could  have  given  them.  But  Hakluyt's  suggestion,  as  already 
said,  only  convinced  apparently  (to  the  point  of  offering  financial  support)  one  man, 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  Hakluyt  abounded  in  practical  ideas.  He  referred  a  treatise  on 
"  hot  "  diseases  to  the  well-known  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  thought  it  defective,  but  promised 
to  attempt  to  write  for  Hakluyt  something  better,  after  conference  with  the  College 
of  Physicians.  Hakluyt  suggests  similar  inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  cold  regions  on 
travellers.  Hakluyt  and  Gilbert  here  are  clearly  impressed  with  the  need  of  studies 
in  Tropical  Medicine — a  subject  which  has  come  to  its  own  in  this  country  effectively 
only  within  the  present  generation. 

A  single  example  must  suffice  to  illustrate  Hakluyt's  connection  with  the  extension 
of  English  commerce.  A  commercial  expedition  was  organised  from  Bristol,  and  the 
leader,  the  enthusiastic  and  capable  young  Martin  Pring,  gives  his  picturesque  account 
of  the  journey  in  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrims  "  (Glasgow  edition,  vol.  xviii).  "  The  voyage 
was  undertaken  ",  says  Pring  "  at  the  charge  of  the  chiefest  merchants  and  inhabitants 
of  the  said  city  [of  Bristol].  .  .  .  Upon  many  probable  and  reasonable  inducements, 
used  unto  sundry  of  the  chiefest  Merchants  of  Bristoll,  by  Master  Kichard  Hakluyt, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Augustine's,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  said  Citie,  after  divers 
meetings  and  due  consultation,  they  resolved  to  set  forth  a  voyage  for  the  Farther 
Discoverie  of  the  North  part  of  Virginia.  And  first,  they  sent  the  said  Master  Hakluyt, 
accompanied  with  one  Master  John  Angell  and  Master  Eobert  Saltern  ...  to 
obtain  permission  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  " —  who  held  all  the  Patents  for  voyages 
to  those  parts.  The  journey  took  place,  and  the  names  of  Pring  and  Hakluyt  are 
associated  with  its  success. 

III. 

Hakluyt  came  forward  as  the  solver  of  the  problem  of  the  sixteenth  century : 
How  to  apply  and  utilise  the  great  maritime  discoveries  and  expeditions  of  England 
in  the  New  World  ?  His  answer  was  founded,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  example  and 
stimulus  of  Spain.  Make  a  thorough-going  record  of  what  has  actually  taken  place. 
Let  all  the  English  sea-efiorts  be  clearly,  and  as  a  whole,  visualised.  Then  the  pre- 
dominant position  of  our  seamen  will  speak  for  itself.  In  this  task  Hakluyt  is  a  leader 
in  recording  history,  with  a  recognition  of  the  work  of  other  nations.  He  loves  Eng- 
land more  than  any  country  ;  infinitely  more  than  Spain.  But  he  admires  the  courage 
of  seamen,  even  when  they  are  Spaniards,  and  there  are  hints  of  appreciation  even  of 
the  enemy — Spain,  which  go  in  the  direction  of  an  international  outlook,  such  as  in  its 
development  found  due  expression  in  Grotius. 

So,  too,  in  the  recognition  of  the  institution  of  the  Casa  de  Contractacion,  Hakluyt 
would  fain  see  England  approach  the  equipment  of  Seville  and,  if  possible,  surpass  the 
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efforts  of  Spain  in  technical  naval  instruction.  But  Hakluyt  had  still  to  face  the 
ultimate  problem  :  Given  the  records  of  English  seamen  ;  given  even  the  guarantees 
for  the  continuance  and  development  of  English  navigation  by  competent  instruction 
of  the  young  mariners — to  what  use  can  such  a  great  national  marine  be  put  ?  We 
have  seen  a  portion  of  his  answer — viz.,  to  commercial  expeditions. 

Apart  from  trade  considerations,  there  was  no  fear  of  the  sea-enterprises  sinking 
into  a  fruitless  "  nine  days'  wonder  "  after  Hakluyt's  colossal  inspiration  and  industry. 
Hakluyt's  enthusiasm  rescued  the  subject  from  the  narrow  associations  of  mere  greed, 
the  "  game  of  grab  ",  which  nearly  ruined  some  of  the  first  settlements  in  new-found 
lands.  He  identified  the  whole  of  our  relations  with  "  overseas  "  discovered  lands, 
and  their  nations,  with  conduct  consistent  with  the  glory  of  England.  It  was  on 
principles  of  right  and  fair-dealing  with  nations  (as  he  saw  right  and  justice)  that  he 
advocated  the  settling  of  suitable  overplus  of  the  English  population  in  the  countries 
over-seas  ;  "  plantations  "  as  they  were  then  called,  "  colonies  "  to  use  our  term. 

Priceless  as  is  the  value  of  the  "  Principall  Navigations  "  of  Halduyt,  still  more 
remarkable  is  the  statesmanlike  mind  which  shaped  the  main  lines  of  colonial  policy, 
as  far  back  as  1584,  before  the  first  State-colony  of  England  was  established.  Some 
of  the  nobler  Spaniards — such  as  Anchieta  Fray  Martin,  Las  Casas — had  felt  after  a 
policy  in  which  the  "  humanities  "  of  the  Renaissance  should  be  no  empty  letter  in 
dealing  with  native  races.  But  both  in  Spain  and  in  England,  the  protest  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  that  new  lands  discovered  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  so  much 
opportunity  for  loot  snatched  from  inferior  races. 

Hakluyt  developed  into  a  constructive  policy  the  nobler  side  of  Spanish  efforts  in 
South  American  colonies,  and  argued  that  the  "  our  true  and  sincere  religion  "  would 
only  justify  itself  by  seeking  the  good  of  the  inferior  races  to  a  greater  extent  even  than 
was  manifested  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  nobility,  where  manifested,  was  conditioned 
by  the  inferiority,  as  he  regarded  it,  of  their  Roman  Catholicism. 

Never  has  the  English  colonising  been  without  witness  to  this  humane  motive — 
of  considering  the  rights  and  the  good  of  inferior  races.  Mistakes  have  been  made  ; 
higher  motives  have  succumbed  to  baser  passions,  but  the  humanitarian  side  of 
helpfulness  to  the  weaker,  the  educative,  the  chivalric,  the  religious  aspect  per- 
meated "  Richard  Hakluyt,  preacher ",  and  the  long  succession  of  the  Ferrars, 
Henry  Dunster,  John  Eliot,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  William  Penn.  Here  are  the 
very  words  of  Hakluyt,  the  pioneer  in  the  matter  :  "  The  means  to  send  such  as  shall 
labour  effectually  in  this  business  is  by  planting  one  or  two  colonies  of  our  nation  upon 
the  mainland  where  they  may  remain  in  safety,  and  first  learn  the  language  of  the 
people  near  adjoining  (the  gift  of  tongues  being  now  taken  away),  and  by  little  and 
little  acquaint  themselves  with  their  manners,*  and  so  with  discretion  and  mildness 
distil  into  their  purged  minds  the  sweet  and  lively  liquor  of  the  Gospel." 

To  Richard  Hakluyt  came  the  vision  in  which  he  saw  the  full  significance  of  the 

*  Hakluyt's  cousin  was  of  like  opinion  :  "  Nothing  is  more  to  bo  endeavoured  with  the 
inland  people  than  familiarity."  Notes  framed  by  Mr.  Richard  Hakluyt,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  given  to  a  certain  gentleman  that  went  with  M.  Frobisher  in  his  North- West 
Discovery,  1578  (Hakluyt's  Navigations,  Glasgow  edition,  vol.  vii.,  p.  246). 
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new  discoveries  over  the  seas.  To  what  use  could  all  the  sea-adventures  be  even- 
tually put  ?  Why  collect  all  these  sea  histories  and  accounts  of  England's  sea  activity 
and  landings  on  the  shores  beyond  the  Atlantic  ?  The  answer  is— in  a  word— England's 
need  of  colonisation.  It  is  not  an  after-thought  of  Hakluyt's,  after  he  had  written  his 
"  Navigations  ".  It  was  present  in  his  mind  before  he  wrote  that  monumental  work. 
For  the  first  form  of  his  "  Navigations  "  was  published  in  1589,  and  he  wrote  hi» 
"  Discourse  concerning  Western  Planting  "  in  1584.  It  is  the  one  original  book 
entirely  written  by  himself  (i.e.,  apart  from  the  use  of  other  men's  material).  It  ia 
a  matter  on  which  we  surely  cannot  be  satisfied  that,  as  the  greatest  colonising  nation, 
this  volume  remained  in  MSS.  from  1584  till  1877,  when  it  was  published  by  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  even  yet  has  never  been  published 
in  England.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tercentenary  of  Hakluyt's  death  will  not  be 
allowed  to  have  passed  by — at  any  rate,  for  long — before  we  all  can  find  a  ready 
accessibility  to  a  book  which  is  a  distinctly  national  historical  document,  in  some 
ways  more  striking  than  even  the  "  Navigations  ". 

The  "  Discourse  "  was  written  "  at  the  request  and  direction  of  the  right  worshipful 
Mr.  Walter  Raleigh,  now  Knight  ".  If  we  add  Humphrey  Gilbert,  we  get  the  pioneer- 
triumvirate  of  English  colonisation.  In  1583,  Humphrey  Gilbert  made  the  expedition 
to  Newfoundland,  on  the  return  from  which  his  ship  was  wrecked.  Hakluyt's  link 
with  Gilbert  is  close.  It  appears  that  Hakluyt  had  contemplated  joining  in  the  ill- 
fated  expedition,  but,  happily,  had  withdrawn  for  some  unknown  reason.  Hakluyt, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  associated  with  the  first  actual  State-sanctioned  colony 
beyond  the  seas,  in  Virginia  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  successfully  petitioned 
James  I  for  a  patent  for  the  colonisation  of  Virginia,  which  was  carried  into  effect  in 
1607.  As  in  connection  with  "  Navigations  ",  Hakluyt  was  not  merely  a  writer,  but 
was  also  an  advocate  of  practical  reforms,  so,  too,  as  a  pioneer  of  colonisation  he  was 
an  active  promoter  of  the  first  English  permanent  colony  of  Virginia  and  also  a  writer 
of  this  remarkably  able,  statesmanlike  "  Discourse  ",  and  that  at  the  early  age  of 
about  thirty. 

Let  me  say  something  further  of  the  contents  of  this  book ;  for  any  estimate  of 
Hakluyt  which  does  not  take  into  account  this  long-hidden,  and  still  little-known  book, 
must  be  inadequate.  The  Virginia  expedition,  with  a  view  to  colonisation,  of  1606-7 
was  mainly  for  commercial  purposes.  But  in  his  "  Discourse  "  *  Hakluyt  points  out 
that  a  plantation  would  provide  "  a  safe  and  sure  place  to  receive  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  that  are  forced  to  flee  for  the  truth  of  God's  word  ".  In  the  light  of  the 
sailing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620,  this  passage  from  Hakluyt,  thirty-six  years 
earlier,  is  both  impressive  and  suggestive.  Earlier,  in  1597,f  merchants  promoting  a 
colony  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  agreed  to  take  four  sectaries  "  whose 
minds  are  continually  in  an  ecclesiastical  ferment ",  and  probably  this  is  the  first 
fulfilment  of  the  forecast  of  Hakluyt  in  the  "  Discourse  ". 

*  In  the  edition  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  Publications  (1877),  p.  168. 
f  State  Papers  (Elizabeth)  Domestic  Series,  colvi.,  56  and  Arber :  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
p.  107. 
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But  it  is  not  only  as  a  refuge  for  sectaries  at  home,  but  for  the  native  peoples, 
that  Hakluyt  over  and  over  again  appeals.  "  The  people  of  America  cry  out  to  us, 
their  next  neighbours,  to  come  and  help  them,  and  bring  unto  them  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel."  And  in  another  place  he  recalls  the  fact  that  they  are  only  a  voyage  of 
six  weeks  away  from  us.*  He  pleads  with  the  Queen,  as  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  give 
heed  to  the  work  of  colonising.  He  refers  to  the  wranglings  of  malcontents  and 
sectaries,  and  urges  that  the  clergy,  who,  "  by  reason  of  idleness  are  now  always  coining 
of  new  opinions,"  would  find  that  by  colonising  voyages,  "  they  had  to  set  themselves 
on  work  in  reducing  the  savages  to  the  chief  principles  of  our  faith,"  and  in  that 
occupation,  "  will  become  less  contentious,  and  be  contented  with  the  truth  in  religion 
already  established  by  authority."  Hakluyt,  therefore,  thinks  that  colonisation  would 
be  a  remedy  against  the  Martin  Marprelate  and  other  controversies,  and  a  guarantee 
for  the  unity  of  all  good  English  people  in  the  acceptance  of  the  one  national 
(and  including  colonies)  Anglican  Church.  He  was,  in  some  ways,  a  Puritan,  but 
emphatically  a  Puritan- Anglican. 

This  motive  to  colonisation  is  urgent  with  Hakluyt.  But  his  views,  over  three 
hundred  years  ago,  generally  are  wonderfully  in  touch  with  what  later  experience 
has  developed  and  accepted.  To  mention  a  few  points.  The  effect  of  colonisation 
upon  the  poor  workers  (in  England) :  "  I  dare  affirm  that  if  the  poor  people  were 
five  times  as  many  as  they  be,  yet  all  [these]  might  be  set  on  work  by  working  linen 
and  such  other  things  of  merchandise  as  the  trade  with  the  Indies  doth  require." 

The  colony  as  a  place  of  refuge  :  "  Many  men  of  excellent  wits  and  divers  singular 
gifts,  overthrown  by  suretyship,  by  sea,  or  by  folly  of  youth,  that  are  not  able  to 
live  in  England,  may  there  be  raised  again."  Or  again,  "  If  we  would  behold  with 
the  eye  of  pity  how  our  prisons  are  pestered  and  filled  with  men  able  to  serve  their 
country,  which  for  small  robberies  are  daily  hanged  up  in  great  numbers  (even  twenty 
at  a  clap,  out  of  one  gaol  at  the  last  assizes  at  Rochester),  we  would  hasten  and  further, 
every  man  to  his  power,  the  deducting  [i.e.  conveying]  of  some  colonies  of  our  super- 
fluous people  into  those  temperate  and  fertile  parts  of  America."  f 

Hakluyt  points  to  colonies  as  the  fitting  places  of  employment  for  soldiers  at  the 
end  of  the  wars,  and  for  "  wandering  beggars,"  whose  work  there  will  be  to  "  the 
home  and  foreign  benefit,  and  to  their  own  more  happy  state." 

He  also  looks  on  colonies  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  "  If 
England  cry  out  that  there  is  so  many  in  all  trades  that  one  cannot  live  for  another, 
as  in  all  places  they  do,  this  Norumbega  J  ofiereth  the  remedy." 

Another  argument,  of  special  historical  interest,  seeing  that  the  "  Discourse  "  was 
written  four  years  before  the  Spanish  Armada  of  1588,  is  that  colonisation  "  will  be 
for  the  increase,  maintenance,  and  safety  of  our  navy,  and  especially  of  great  shipping, 

*  Chapter  xii.  of  the  "Discourse"  is  entitled:  "The  voyage  easy  and  short  and  does  not 
conflict  with  other  countries." 

f  Divers  Voyages  touching  the  Discovery  of  America  (Hakluyt  Society's  Edition,  p.  8). 

j  Norumbega  has  been  described  as  the  district  between  the  Gull  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Hudson  River,  though  it  has  also  been  understood  to  be  the  southern  portion  of  Nova 
Francia,  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  (J.  W.  Jones,  in  Hakluyt's  "  Divers 
Voyages,"  Hakluyt  Society  (I860),  p.  57  n.) 
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which  is  the  streiigth  of  our  realm,  and  for  the  supportation  of  all  those  occupations 

that  depend  on  the  same." 

Thomas  Fuller  said  that  Hakluyt  "  sees  his  seamen  bound  for  no  other  harbour 

but  the  port  of  Honour,  though  touching  at  the  port  of  Profit  in  passage  thereunto." 
Hakluyt  would  send  English  criminals  to  the  new-found  lands,  to  employ  them 
on  sawing  and  felling  of  timber  for  masts  of  ships  and  deal  boards  ;  in  burning  of  firs 
and  pine  trees  to  make  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  &c.  He  would  have  men  labour  on  hernp 
for  cordage  ;  at  the  mines  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  Others  to  drag  for  pearls 
and  coral.  Others  to  be  engaged  in  planting  of  sugar-canes  (as  the  Portugals  have 
done  in  Madeira).  Others  to  cultivate  silk- worms  for  silk,  and  to  prepare  the  raw 
material  for  cotton.  Others  to  till  the  soil  for  grain  ;  to  cultivate  vines  for  wine  ', 
olives  for  oil.  Others  were  to  cultivate  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  figs  ;  woad 
and  madder  for  d}res  (as  the  Portugals  have  done  in  the  Azores) ;  raw  hides  ;  salt, 
to  serve  for  the  new-land  fishing  ;  in  killing  the  whale,  seal,  porpoise,  &c.,  for  train  oil. 
Then  there  are  the  fisheries,  the  salting  and  drying  of  ling,  cod,  salmon,  herring. 
Other  settlers  were  to  be  employed  in  producing  honey,  wax,  turpentine,  marble, 
jet,  crystal,  freestone  for  noble  buildings  at  home  ;  casks,  oars,  staves ;  building 
of  forts,  towns,  churches  ;  powdering  and  barrelling  of  fish,  fowls,  flesh,  feathers. 

Hakluyt,  like  Thomas  More,  believes  the  great  social  curse  is  connected  with 
idleness.  The  mind  almost  reels  before  his  catalogue  of  activities,  when  one  recalls 
the  smallness  of  the  population  of  England  at  the  time  and  the  relative  small  number 
who  could  be  available  for  plantations.  His  own  unmeasured  industry  he  readily 
ascribes  to  everybody.  And  the  scene  of  prosperity  he  describes  with  such  avidity, 
is  a  vision  of  the  future  possibilities  of  colonisation,  reading  more  like  a  description 
of  Canada  or  Australia  to-day. 

In  return  for  all  these  hard-won  products,  England  is  to  redouble  her  energies  and 
offer  in  exchange  the  output  of  the  work  of  cappers,  knitters,  clothiers,  woolmen, 
carders,  spinners,  weavers,  fullers,  shearmen,  dyers,  drapers,  hatters  and  such-like, 
"  whereby  many  decayed  towns  may  be  repaired."  Other  occupations  "  will  minister 
matter  for  all  sorts  and  states  of  men  to  work  upon  "  — e.g.,  artificers,  husbandmen, 
seamen,  merchants,  soldiers,  captains,  physicians,  lawyers,  divines,  cosmographers, 
hydrographers,  astronomers,  historiographers  ;  yea,  old  folks,  lame  persons,  women, 
and  young  children,  which  hereby  shall  be  kept  from  idleness  and  be  made,  all  by  their 
own  honest  and  easy  labour,  to  find  themselves,  without  surcharging  others." 

Such  was  the  vision  of  things,  spiritual  and  material,  which  Hakluyt  saw  as  the 
direct  outcome  of  England's  sea-power.  Colonisation  was  the  solution  which  Hakluyt 
proposed  to  the  problem  :  To  what  use  should  the  sea  activities  of  England  be  put  ? 
Rarely  has  a  man  given  himself  up  with  such  concentrated  devotion  to  a  single  object 
andcarriedit  through  so  logically.  The  "  Discourse  "  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Hakluyt's 
ideas.  It  is  the  "  Utopia  "  of  Thomas  More  brought  to  the  solid  earth  and  claimed 
for  the  glory  of  England. 

The  essential  merit  of  Hakluyt's  view  of  colonisation  is  that  it  is  based  upon 
mutual  services  and  benefits  between  the  colonising  country  and  the  colonies,  and, 
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indeed,  wherever  practicable,  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives.  The  "  Discourse  " 
is  a  contribution  not  only  to  English  social  history,  but  to  the  history  of  human  pro- 
gress. For  it  represents  the  spirit  of  humanism  in  action,  applied  in  a  direction  of 
social  discovery  as  fascinating  (may  we  not  say  ?)  as  the  sea  discoveries  which  Hakluyt 
himself  had  made  almost  incomparable  in  literature.  Therefore,  to-day,  at  this 
time  of  the  tercentenary  of  his  death,  we  honour  Hakluyt  as  the  great  English  pre- 
senter of  sea  romance  ;  as  a  great  pioneer  of  colonisation  ;  and,  above  all,  as  a  lover  of 
his  country,  who,  perhaps,  saw  more  into  the  possibilities  before  a  noble  British  empire 
than  any  Elizabethan. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper : 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Charles  Lucas),  speaking  of  Richard  Hakluyt,  said  :  A  great  man  has 
been  put  in  his  right  place,  and  that  is  largely  due  to  the  Hakluyt  Society,  the  President  of 
which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  here  to-day.  Great  is  the  debt  of  our 
British  race  to  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  well  he  deserved  to  have  been  buried,  as  he  was, 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  a  far-seeing  enthusiast,  but  more  than  that,  he  was 
a  practical  man  who  worked  for  the  good  of  the  Empire,  pointing  the  way,  using  his 
own  natural  gifts  for  the  future  soberly,  wisely,  and  well.  There  are  many  points  that  could 
be  taken  about  Richard  Hakluyt,  but  I  will  not  stand  between  you  and  the  lecturer  except 
to  remind  you  that  Hakluyt  was  a  clergyman,  a  prebendary  of  Bristol  and  archdeacon  of 
Westminster,  and  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  numberless  diverse  men  who  have 
had  a  hand  in  making  this  singular  Empire  of  ours.  Explorers,  sailors,  soldiers,  men 
of  science,  scholars,  ministers  of  religion — one  and  all  have  joined  to  make  the  glorious 
heritage  which  we  own  to-day.  I  lay  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  Hakluyt  was  a 
clergyman,  for  I  always  think  that  the  force  of  religion  in  making  our  overseas  Empire  has 
been  greatly  underestimated.  In  almost  every  direction  you  can  find  religion  in  one 
way  or  another  having  a  hand  in  the  British  Empire,  and  here  in  Richard  Hakluyt, 
a  pioneer  and  seer  of  the  British  Empire,  you  had  a  man  who  was  of  high  standing 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

After  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place  : — 

Mr.  ALBERT  GRAY,  K.C.,  C.B.,  President  of  the  Hakluyt  Society :  I  thank  you  most 
cordially  on  behalf  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  for  the  honour  which  has  been  done  to  us  in  request- 
ing that  I  should  say  a  few  words  in  their  name  on  this  occasion.  The  celebration  of  the 
tercentenary  of  Richard  Hakluyt  has  taken  place  this  year  along  with  that  of  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes  by  means  of  meetings  such  as  this  and  by  articles  in  magazines.  In  that  celebra- 
tion the  Hakluyt  Society  have  not  taken  any  prominent  part  themselves.  That  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  because  the  work  of  the  Society  makes  them  celebrators  and  commemorators  of 
Hakluyt  every  year  as  time  goes  on.  Since  1847,  when  the  Hakluyt  Society  was  started,  they 
have  published  very  nearly  150  volumes  of  voyages  and  travels  of  the  same  character  so  far  as 
might  be  as  those  contained  in  Hakluyt' s  book.  The  difference  between  Hakluyt  and  the 
work  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  is  partly  this — his  great  object  was  to  publish  the  voyages 
of  his  own  contemporaries,  the  travellers  and  explorers  who  were  making  history  in 
the  sight  of  all  men  at  the  time.  Our  work  of  course  ia  different;  it  is  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  Hakluyt  in  so  far  as  we  publish  works  which  he  probably  would  have 
published  had  they  come  to  his  hand.  They  are  thus  from  our  point  of  view  nearly  all  what 
are  now  called  old  voyages.  We  are,  however,  coming  down  in  time  by  degrees  and 
we  are  shortly  going  to  publish  a  book  of  voyages  connected  with  the  Fiji  Islands  which  dates 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  departure  for  us  which  I  trust  will  be  con- 
sidered a  good  one.  At  the  present  day  voyages  of  course  are  published  in  a  great 
number  of  different  ways.  That  is  another  reason  why  we  cannot  do  what  Hakluyt 
did.  Shorter  notices  of  travels  get  into  the  hand  of  my  friend  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield 
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and  appear  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  and  others  appear  in  magazines.  Most  of 
those  of  any  length  and  importance  are  published  as  books.  Hakluyt's  case  was  very 
different.  Hardly  anything  was  published  when  he  began.  He  had  to  search  England 
up  and  down  through  all  its  corners  to  get  "  copy,"  and  he  tells  himself  of  the  extraordinary 
zeal  with  which  he  pursued  his  quest — a  zeal  which  in  the  present  day  I  am  sure  would  have 
made  him  a  great  newspaper  man,  and  would  have  done  him  honour  had  his  name 
been  Harmsworth  instead  of  Hakluyt.  He  rode,  as  he  tells  us,  on  one  occasion  200 
miles  to  get  the  story  of  a  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  sole  survivor.  I  do  not  think  I 
need  say  more  except  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  Foster  Watson  for  his  very  interest- 
ing lecture,  and  I  may  add  my  hope  that  at  an  early  date  that  half-lost  work  of 
Hakluyt  on  Western  Planting  will  be  published  in  England,  and  will  thus  attain  a 
wider  circulation  than  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  American  Society,  whose  enterprise  we  at 
the  same  time  gratefully  recognise. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  FEBSHFIELD,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society :  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  to  me  that  my  old  friend  and  predecessor  in  office,  Sir  Clements  Markham,  did  not 
live  to  take  part  in  this  anniversary.  No  one  has  shared  more  fully  the  passion  of  Richard 
Hakluyt  for  collecting  old  geographical  records.  Could  he  have  been  present  he  would 
have  poured  for  us  out  from  his  wealth  of  knowledge  a  mass  of  interesting  facts.  The 
lecturer  coupled  the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Hakluyt.  Now,  without  putting  Hakluyt 
on  the  pedestal  beside  Shakespeare,  I  think  we  may  well  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
figures  standing  round  the  base  of  Shakespeare's  monument.  Shakespeare  was  supremely 
interested  in  the  human  mind  and  passions  and  gave  only  a  passing  attention  to  the  world 
of  adventure,  while  Hakluyt  came  as  a  sort  of  supplement  and  rilled  up  the  story  of 
contemporary  daring  and  discovery.  I  should  like  to  think  the  two  men  had  been 
brought  together,  and  have  been  tempted  to  imagine  to  myself  that  they  were.  This 
idea  was  suggested  to  me  when  I  took  up  the  other  day  a  copy  of  Thomas  Coryate's 
"  Letters  from  India  to  his  friends  at  home,"  a  rather  rare  book.  Coryate,  by  the  way,  was, 
like  Hakluyt,  a  Westminster  scholar.  In  one  of  his  letters  Coryate  sends  friendly 
greetings  to  friends  meeting  "  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  on  the  1st  Friday  of  every 
month," — amongst  them  Donne  and  Ben  Jonson.  He  also  mentions  Mr.  Purchas, 
Hakluyt's  continuator,  whom  he  particularly  refers  to  as  "  the  great  collector  of  the 
lucubrations  of  sundry  classical  authors  for  the  description  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America." 
I  do  not  know  why,  when  he  was  in  London,  Hakluyt  himself  should  not  have  gone  to  the 
Mermaid  Tavern,  except  perhaps  that  he  was  a  prebendary  and  an  archdeacon.  We  know 
that  at  the  Mermaid  they  did  talk  geography.  For  in  "  King  John  "  we  read  how  "  the  picked 
man  of  countries"  is  "catechised." 

"  And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 
Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 
And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines 
The  Pyrenean  and  the  River  Po, 
It  draws  towards  supper  in  conclusion  so." 

I  thank  the  lecturer  for  his  clear  and  informing  discourse. 

THE  CHAIRMAN,  in  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Professor  Watson,  said  :  About 
Hakluyt  I  have  the  same  feeling  that  I  have  towards  men  like  Dr.  Johnson — a  certain 
personal  affection,  and  I  believe  many  others  have  the  same  feeling.  I  think  that  the  basis  of 
this  feeling  is  that  both  these  two  men  were  so  intensely  English.  We  want  Richard 
Hakluyt  to-day.  We  are  getting  out  of  the  habit  of  apologising  for  ourselves,  but 
only  under  the  stress  of  this  great  war.  It  has  been  the  English  habit  rather  to 
apologise  for  being  English,  and  therefore  my  love  goes  out  to  men  like  Hakluyt  who 
gloried  in  England  and  meant  England  to  be  great  after  they  were  gone. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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DIARY    OF   THE    WAR— (continued). 

Feb.  24.  German    retreat    on    the    Ancre    continues;    British   occupy   Petit   Miraumont. 

Fall  of  Kut ;  Turks  retreating  towards   Baghdad ;   British  take  over   1,700 

prisoners  and  much  war  material. 
„      25.  British  occupy  Serre,  Miraumont,   Warlencourt,  and  Pys.    Successful  rearguard 

actions  fought  west  of  Kut ;   more  supplies  captured,   also  British  gun-boat 

Firefly  retaken,   and  4  Turkish  ships  destroyed.     German  destroyers  in  the 

Channel ;  Broadstairs  and  Margate  bombarded ;  enemy  vessels  quickly  driven 

off.     Cunard  liner  Laconia  torpedoed. 
,,     26.  British    advance  extended   over   an    11 -mile  front  to   a  maximum  depth   of  2 

miles ;   successful  raids  north  of  Arras.     Franco- British  Conference  at  Calais. 
„     27.  Further    successes    on    the    Somme ;    British    occupy    Le    Barque    and    Ligny. 

Austro-German  success  in  the  Bukovina ;  over  1,300  prisoners  claimed. 
„     28.  Gommecourt,    Puisieux-au-Mont,  and    Thilloy    fall    into    British    hands.     Turks 

hotly  pursued  towards  Baghdad.     French  destroyer  torpedoed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  over  100  lives  lost. 
Mar,    1.  Government  of  India  offers  to  contribute  £100,000,000  towards  the  cost  of  the 

war.      German  intrigues  in  Mexico  brought  to  light.     British  destroyer  lost 

in  the  North  Sea. 
„       2.  British   advance   on   Bapaumo    more   strenuously   opposed.    Russian*  recapture 

Hamadan  (Western  Persia). 
,,       4.  Successful  British  attack  east  of  Bouchavesnes ;  enemy  trenches  captured  on  a 

front  of  1,200  yards ;  over  170  prisoners  taken  and  3  machine-guns.    Further 

gains  on  the  Ancre  front. 
„       5.  Slight  enemy  gains  near  Verdun.    Turkish  rearguard  attacked  at  Lajj  (27  miles 

from   Baghdad) ;   enemy  retreating   on   three   fronts ;   Russians   occupy   Kan- 

gaver,   Persia. 
,,       6.  Sharp  air  fighting  on  the  Western  front ;    four  British  machines  brought  down 

and  seven  missing.     Austria-Hungary  replies   to  the  United  States,  declaring 

her  intention  to  support  Germany's  policy   of  submarine  warfare. 
„       8.  French  recapture  most  of  lost  ground  in  Champagne ;  over  100  prisoners  taken. 

German  success  against  the   Rumanians.     Death   of  Count  Zeppelin. 
„       9.  Statement  made  announcing  loss  of  a  transport  in  the  Channel   on  Feb.  21 ; 

10   Europeans  and  615  natives   (S.A.   Labour  Contingent)   drowned. 
„     10.  Irles  falls  into  British  hands.     Count  BernstorfE  arrives  at  Christiania. 
„     11.  British    occupy    Baghdad,    after    a    brilliant    100-mile    march    up    the    Tigris. 
„     12.  American    steamer  Algonquin  torpedoed   without  warning.      Opening   of    spring 

campaign  in  Macedonia  ;   British  advance  S.W.  of  Doiran. 
„      13.  British   capture   Grevillers  and   the   whole    of    Loupart    Wood.     Sharp    fighting 

in    Champagne ;    enemy    counter-attacks    beaten    back.     German    success    in 

Northern  Galicia. 
„     14.  China    severs    diplomatic    relations    with    Germany ;     enemy    ships    seized    at 

Shanghai.     Mr.  Gerard  (American  Ambassador  to  Berlin)  arrives  at  Washington. 
„     15.  British     trenches    entered    S.E.    of    Arras.       News    received    of    revolution    in 

Russia ;  abdication  of  the  Tsar ;  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  accepts  the  Throne 

conditionally.     British   destroyer  mined  in  the  Channel. 
„     16.  British    advance   north  of  Peronne;    most  of  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood  occupied. 

Air-raid  on  S.E.  counties ;    bombs  on  Westgate. 
„      17.  German    retreat    towards    the    Belgian    frontier    continues ;      British    occupy 

Bapaume,  Nesle,  Chaulnes,  Peronne,  and  over  sixty  villages ;  Roye,  Noyon, 
and  Lassigny  taken  by  the.  French.  Zeppelin  brought  down  in  France.  Naval 
skirmish  off  Dover ;  one  British  destroyer  sunk  and  another  torpedoed ; 

British   merchantman  also  sunk  in  the  Downs. 
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Mar.  18.  Fierce  German  attacks  in  the  Verdun  region;  some  trenches  taken.  British 
troops  in  Mesopotamia  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  Turks  up  the  Diala  and 
occupy  Bahriz  and  Bakuba.  Russians  occupy  Harunabad  (Persia).  German 
destroyers  bombard  Kentish  coast  towns. 

19.  Forty  more  villages  fall  into   British   hands  ;    rapid   French   advance   towards 

St.   Quentin;  capture    of    Guiscard,   Ham,   and  Chauny.     French    battleship 
Danton  torpedoed  in  Mediterranean. 

20.  Fourteen  villages  south  of  Arras  cleared  of  enemy.     French   Ministerial  crisis 

ends   with   formation  of  new  Ministry  under  M.  Rlbot.    First  meeting  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet. 

21.  British  advance  reaches  points  ten  miles  east  of  the  Somme ;  enemy's  resistance 

begins  to  develop.    The  Provisional  Government  in  Russia  deprives  the  Tsar  and 
Tsaritsa  of  their  liberty.     Somme  canal  passage  forced  by  French. 

22.  Snowstorms  impeded    operations   on    Western    Front.     United    States  oil    ship 

Healdton  torpedoed  without  warning  ;  seven  American  lives  lost. 

23.  French  cross  St.  Quentin  canal. 
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Empire  Loans. — The  experience  of  the  last  few  months  has  afforded  ample  justifi- 
cation of  the  policy  of  allowing  each  of  the  Dominions  to  issue  internal  loans,  in 
preference  to  raising  an  Empire  War  Loan  secured  upon  the  assets  of  the  whole 
British  Empire,  as  has  from  time  to  time  been  suggested.  The  present  system  is 
undoubtedly  preferable  and  more  economical,  and  the  measure  of  financial  self-depend- 
ence which  has  been  attained  by  the  Dominions  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
is  remarkable.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  complete  figures,  because  money  is  still 
being  raised  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  To  quote  from  the  Financial 
News,  "  The  most  impressive  results  are  those  recently  reported  from  Australia. 
The  fourth  internal  loan  is  now  being  raised  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  total 
to  date,  as  represented  by  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  brings  Australia's 
subscriptions  for  loans  for  war  purposes  only  to  a  total  exceeding  £75,000,000."  New 
Zealand  issued  its  internal  loan  of  £8,000,000  last  year,  and  this  amount  was  over- 
subscribed, so  that  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  lists  to  remain  open  for  a  time.  The 
latest  particulars  received  stated  that  the  subscriptions  had  exceeded  £10,200,000. 
Canada  has  issued  two  internal  loans,  the  first  for  £10,000,000,  which  was  promptly 
subscribed  twice  over,  and  the  second  in  September  last  for  £20,000,000,  which  totalled 
no  less  than  £36,000,000.  The  total  subscriptions  to  the  South  Africa  Government's  5  per 
cent,  internal  loan  amounted  to  £7,444,720,  and  since  then  further  financing  has  been 
done,  but  without  recourse  to  a  public  issue.  The  Indian  loan  is  not  yet  an  accom- 
plished fact,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  Indian  Government  has  already 
voted  a  war  contribution  of  £100,000,000  for  the  Imperial  Government. 

Red  Cross  Gifts  from  Overseas.— It  has  been  impossible  to  record  more  than  a 
few  of  the  generous  subscriptions  to  the  "Our  Day"  Fund  which  have  come  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  the  following  are  among  those  recently  received: — 
£16,318  from  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia;  £2,248  from  the  people  of  Selangor, 
F.M.S. ;  £1,565  from  Uganda  ;  £723  from  Salisbury,  Rhodesia;  £300  from  Nyasaland} 
and  £236  collected  in  Bulawayo,  whilst  further  instalments  have  been  received  from 
Gisborne,  Saskatchewan,  and  Western  Australia. 
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CANADA. 

Co-operative  Farming. — In  five  of  the  provinces  of  Canada — namely  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan — the  co-operative  method 
of  marketing  wool  has  been  put  into  operation.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  a  start  in 
this  direction  was  made  last  year,  when  5,5QO  Ib.  of  wool  was  marketed  by  the  farmers 
of  the  island  province,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  the  co-operative  system  of  wool  selling  has, 
so  far,  been  confined  to  two  counties,  where  17,388  Ib.  was  sold  this  season.  In 
Quebec  some  1,600  farmers  are  organised  in  wool  growers'  and  sheep  breeders'  associa- 
tions, and  through  their  organisation  169,840  Ib.  of  wool  was  sold  this  season.  In 
these  eastern  provinces  officials  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  have  assisted  the 
work  of  co-operation  by  advice  and  by  help  in  grading,  &c.  In  Saskatchewan,  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  has  gone  still  further,  having  acted  as  a  selling 
agency  for  the  producers.  The  wool  growers  of  this  province  number  487,  and  this 
season  they  disposed  of  180,000  Ib.  through  the  Department.  The  Alberta  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association  has  335  members,  and  has  disposed  of  42,489  fleeces,  represent- 
ing 280,515  Ib.  of  wool.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Quebec  the  co-operative 
work  is  not  confined  to  the  selling  of  wool,  but  extends  also  to  the  breeding  and 
selling  of  sheep  and  lambs.  In  Quebec  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
also  taken  steps  to  promote  the  development  of  a  co-operative  bacon  industry. 

Recruits  for  the  Navy. — It  is  stated  that  5,000  men  are  to  be  raised  in  Canada  for 
the  Dominion's  Naval  Overseas  Division.  All  recruits  as  soon  as  enrolled  will  be  sent 
to  a  naval  barracks  in  England  for  training,  and  will  then  be  sent  overseas  as  ordinary 
seamen,  while  those  who  wish  to  serve  in  the  stoking  ratings  will  be  entitled  to 
volunteer  for  such  service.  The  question  of  their  advancement  to  higher  ratings  will 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  British  Admiralty.  The  force 
will  be  as  distinctly  Canadian  as  the  Expeditionary  Force,  the  Dominion  being  respon- 
sible for  the  rate  of  pay,  separation  allowances,  &c.,  and  the  men  will  wear  a  special 
Canadian  badge  in  whichever  unit  of  the  navy  they  are  serving. 

Agricultural  Gift  for  Great  Britain.— Mr.  David  J.  Johnston,  of  the  Canada  Nitro 
Products,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  presented  to  the  British  nation  a  hundred  farm  tractors 
of  a  type  considered  the  most  efficient  yet  designed  in  America.  The  gift  includes 
harrows,  binders,  and  other  implements,  and  a  skilled  mechanic  will  accompany  each 
tractor.  In  view  of  the  present  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  machines  for  agricul- 
tural work  in  the  Mother  Country,  this  gift  is  much  appreciated. 

Railway  Extension  in  Ontario.— The  announcement  is  made  by  Sir  William  Mac- 
kenzie that  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  about  to  commence  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Toronto  to  the  Niagara  district.  The  work  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  £1,400,000,  and  will  result  in  closer  commercial  contact  between  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
St.  Catherine's  and  the  United  States.  The  Niagara  terminal  of  the  line  will  give 
Toronto  a  new  and  direct  connection  with  the  coal-carrying  roads  of  the  United  States. 
As  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  connection  between  the  new  line  and  the  American  rail- 
roads at  Niagara  Falls,  receiving  yards  will  be  built  at  that  point,  which  will  relieve 
the  congestion  in  the  yards  at  the  Black  Rock  and  Bridgburg,  through  which  nearly 
all  Canadian  shipments  of  freight  originating  in  the  United  States  are  now  cleared.  The 
line  has  been  so  located  as  to  avoid  any  serious  engineering  difficulties. 

Support  from  the  Cree  Indians.— The  patriotic  work  of  the  Cree  Indians  of  File 
Hills  Agency  near  Balcarres,  Saskatchewan,  deserves  attention.  The  population  of 
the  Agency  numbers  331  Indians  and  17  whites.  Up  to  the  middle  of  last  July  they 
had  raised,  for  various  patriotic  purposes  connected  with  the  war,  the  sum  of  £711. 
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The  Belgian  Relief  Fund  received  over  £66,  and  £20  has  been  given  to  the  Serbian 
Relief  Fund,  while  contributions  have  been  made  also  to  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund. 
The  older  Indians  have  each  sold  one  load  of  firewood,  cut  by  themselves,  per  month 
throughout  the  winter,  giving  the  proceeds  to  the  fund,  and  the  younger  Indians  have 
responded  nobly  to  the  call  for  recruits. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Overseas  Voters.— It  is  announced  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  decided 
to  allow  Australian  soldiers  overseas  to  vote  at  the  forthcoming  Commonwealth  election 
as  they  voted  at  the  Referendum.  Then  Australian  civilians  in  Great  Britain  were 
not  allowed  to  share  the  privilege  of  the  vote  given  to  the  troops,  but  this  time  the 
Commonwealth  Government  has  been  earnestly  requested  to  legalise  the  poll  of  all 
Australian  electors  of  both  sexes  temporarily  residing  in  Europe.  Naturally  this  is 
only  meant  to  cover  Australians  who  came  over  in  order  to  take  up  war  work  of 
some  sort,  and  who  would  therefore  be  entitled  to  vote  at  home.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  privilege  to  be  extended  to  Australians  resident  in 
Europe  before  the  war. 

State  Enterprise  in  Queensland. — The  present  progressive  Government  of  Queensland 
has  embarked  upon  a  number  of  State  industrial  enterprises,  most  of  which  have  not 
been  working  long  enough  as  yet  to  show  definite  results.  According  to  the  Brisbane 
Daily  Mail,  the  State  insurance  office  and  the  Public  Curator's  office  have  received 
consistently  good  patronage  during  the  j'ear,  though  the  former  has  been  subjected 
to  much  criticism  on  account  of  its  rates.  The  State  butchers'  shops  show  a  profit 
for  the  year  of  £2,865.  The  central  sugar  mills  are  merely  a  temporary  expedient 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  growers  in  the  districts  in  which  the  mills  exist.  Stations^ 
hotels,  coal  mines,  sawmills,  the  timber  business,  and  the  butter  business,  complete 

the   list  of  State  enterprises  to   date. 

• 

Trade  with  Japan. — It  is  interesting  to  note  the  expansion  of  trade  between 
Australia  and  Japan  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Japan  is  rapidly  captuiing  the 
toy  markets  formerly  monopolised  by  Germany.  Whereas  Australia  purchased  £3.000 
worth  of  toys  from  Japan  in  the  first  five  months  of  1914,  the  figures  rose  to  £25,300 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year.  Taking  the  same  periods  of  1914  and 
1916  respectively,  Australia  bought  £12,000  worth  of  Japanese  cotton  tissues  in  1914, 
as  compared  with  £53,000  worth  in  1916,  and  £3,500  worth  of  porcelain  in  1914,  as 
against  £52,000  worth  in  1916. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Condition  o!  South  African  Trade. — Although  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  wait  for 
the  annual  returns  before  commenting  at  length  upon  the  condition  of  trade  in  the 
Union,  it  is  nevertheless  encouraging  to  note  that  the  report  recently  issued  by  the 
Union  Customs  Department  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  1916  reveals  a 
surprising  buoyancy  of  imports  and  exports  alike  as  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
trade  for  that  period.  Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  many  commodities  have  gone 
up  in  price  owing  to  the  war,  the  figures  indicate  that  South  African  trade  is  un- 
doubtedly in  a  healthy  condition.  Comparative  statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
past  four  years  show  that,  in  spite  of  certain  untoward  internal  factors,  the  trade 
of  the  Union  has  been  maintained  almost  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  last  normal 
year.  Thus,  for  the  same  period  of  1913,  imports  were  valued  at  £31,712,210  and 
exports  (excluding  gold)  at  £21,771,390,  whilst  for  1916  the  imports  amounted  to 
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£31,465,588  and  exports  to  £16,364,379.  The  value  of  diamonds  exported,  which  is 
included  in  the  above  figures,  affects  the  position  considerably ;  exports  of  South 
African  produce  only,  show  an  increase  last  year  of  £1,270,000. 

Promoting  the  Maize  Industry. — The  South  African  Maize  Breeders',  Growers', 
and  Judges'  Association  has  received  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Jooste,  Johannesburg,  a  most 
generous  offer  for  the  promotion  of  the  South  African  maize  industry.  This  takes 
the  form  of  a  gift  of  £1,000  per  annum  for  three  years,  to  be  expended  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  any  manner  calculated  to  achieve  that  object,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Jooste  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  double  the  amount  of  his  donation  should 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  decided  to  apply  it  appeal  to  him  as  being  likely  to  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Growing  Grain  for  Export. — The  Rhodesia  Munitions  and  Resources  Committee  is 
responsible  for  a  scheme  now  under  consideration  for  the  employment  of  natives  in 
growing  grain  for  export.  Should  this  attempt  to  organise  black  labour  prove  success- 
ful, it  will  benefit  the  country  in  more  ways  than  one,  while  each  bag  of  grain  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  or  her  Allies  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  idea  will  receive  the  support  of  the  Government  of  Rhodesia, 
backed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  the  people  of  Rhodesia  will  co-operate 
to  insure  successful  results.  The  natives  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work,  but  it  is 
essential  that  the  scheme  should  be  well  organised  so  that  it  can  be  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale,  wherever  practicable,  throughout  the  country.  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  whereby  all  the  surplus  stock  of  mealies  for  this  season  will  be  taken  over 
at  a  fixed  rate,  and  freight  provided. 

EGYPT. 

Food  Crops. — The  latest  crop  reports  show  that  the  yield  from  th«  maize  and  millet 
crops  will  be  slightly  above  the  normal,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  rice  crops  is 
from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  above  the  average,  while  wheat  and  barley  are  only  just 
normal.  With  the  exception  of  maize,  all  the  areas  sown  are  larger  than  in  the  year 
before  the  v,ar,  but  it  is  feared  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  bread- 
stuffs  this  year,  owing  to  the  drastic  curtailment  of  flour  and  rice  imports.  Th« 
Government  is  encouraging  the  production  of  crops  that  will  assist  in  alleviating  the 
situation,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  area 
under  potatoes.  It  is  customary  in  Egypt  to  rely  mainly  on  imported  potatoes,  only 
just  sufficient  being  cultivated  in  the  country  to  meet  requirements  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  supply  abroad  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Seed  potatoes  also  have  to  be 
imported,  the  locally  produced  seed,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  being  of  no  use  for 
reproduction.  Hitherto,  Italy  has  been  the  main  source  of  Egypt's  potato  supply ;  but 
now  this  market  is  closed,  the  export  of  all  foodstuffs  having  been  forbidden.  The 
British  military  authorities  have  been  able  to  place  a  certain  quantity  of  good  seed 
potatoes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  this  timely  assistance  will 
materially  help  to  counterbalance  the  anticipated  shortage  of  breadstuffs. 

The  Trans-Sinai  Railway. — The  laying  of  the  broad-gauge  railway  from  Kantara 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  to  El  Arish  was  completed  on  January  4, 
This  constitutes  a  remarkable  achievement,  considering  that  on  December  21 — 
the  date  of  entry  into  El  Arish — the  rail-head  was  still  some  fifteen  miles  to  the 
west  of  that  point.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  average  working  rate  of  a 
mile  a  day  would  be  a  good  record,  but  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  every 
bit  of  material,  as  well  as  water  and  food  for  the  labourers,  had  to  bo  brought  from 
the  Canal  base  100  miles  away,  and  that,  simultaneously,  supplies  for  the  troops 
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operating  at,  and  in  front  of,  the  rail-head  had  to  be  conveyed  over  the  same  distance,  the 
running  and  extension  of  the  railway  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  engineers  and 
staff  engaged. 

INDIA. 

The  Defence  Force.— The  Indian  Defence  Force  Bill,  making  military  service  com- 
pulsory for  all  British  subjects  of  European  origin  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
fifty,  became  law  in  the  Legislative  Council  on  March  2.  Up  to  the  age  of  forty-one, 
these  British  subjects  will  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  anywhere  within  the 
Indian  Empire ;  but  above  that  age  they  will  only  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  their 
own  districts.  An  additional  measure  proposed  provides  for  the  enrolling  of  special 
Indian  units  for  general  service  within  the  Indian  Empire  for  the  duration  of  the 
War.  These  new  units,  which  it  is  hoped  to  raise  within  six  months,  will  supplement 
the  forces  still  available  in  India  and  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  release  of  some 
of  the  British  Territorial  battalions  for  the  front.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
units  of  the  regular  Indian  Army  are  now  serving  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  else- 
where, so  that  the  defence  of  India  depends  very  largely  upon  the  British  Territorial 
regiments,  which  are  doing  temporary  garrison  duty  there. 

Medicinal  Value  of  Indian  Opium. — Indian  opium  is  already  being  utilised  freely 
by  morphine  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  impression,  which  has 
recently  received  considerable  publicity,  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  European  medicinal 
purposes  is  entirely  erroneous.  As  at  present  produced,  Indian  opium  is  not  so 
consistently  rich  in  morphine  as  either  Turkish  or  Persian  ;  but  the  quality  can  be 
considerably  enhanced  at  once  by  improving  the  present  methods  employed  for  its 
collection  and  preparation.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  experiments 
are  now  being  conducted  in  India  with  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
varieties  of  poppy  for  opium  production,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  an 
Indian  product  equal  to  the  Turkish  should  not  be  forthcoming.  Before  the  War 
the  United  Kingdom  obtained  its  supplies  of  opium  from  Turkey  and  Persia ;  but 
the  first  of  these  sources  is  now  cut  off,  while  the  other  is  difficult  of  access.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  to  India,  which  country  formerly  exported  its 
opium  to  China,  and  the  Indian  Government  gave  special  permission  for  the  shipment 
of  opium  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Gift  of  Guns. — A  handsome  war  gift,  consisting  of  nine  machine-guns  and  a  fleet 
of  aeroplanes,  has  been  presented  to  H.M.  the  King  by  the  Chiefs  and  people  of  Raj- 
putana  and  Ajmer.  Each  of  the  guns  bears  a  brass  plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  district  presenting  it. 

WEST  INDIES. 
Measures  advocated  by  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce. — The  Associated 

Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  British  West  Indies,  at  their  sitting  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  (February  28  to  March  2),  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  regarding  the 
mail  service  after  the  War.  Two  alternatives  were  recommended: — (1)  The  opening 
of  negotiations  with  one  of  the  steamship  lines  running  from  England  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  obtain  an  agreement  whereby  these  boats  would  call  at  the  Islands 
en  route ;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  direct  steamship  service  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  British  West  Indies.  The  improvement  of  the  passenger  and  cargo 
services  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  on  the  expiration  of  the  existing  con- 
tract in  1918,  was  also  advocated,  as  well  as  a  more  widely  conducted  intercolonial 
service  in  the  event  of  the  ocean  services  proving  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
Islands,  It  was  further  urged  that  the  terms  of  any  arrangement  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  before  entering  into  any  contract,  and  that 
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no  contracts  should  bo  given  to  companies  allowing  freight  rebates.  Other  resolutions 
passed  recommended  legislation  for  preventing  present  enemy  subjects  trading  in 
the  British  West  Indies  after  the  War  without  licence,  provision  for  compulsory  regis- 
tration, the  desirability  of  facilitating  the  exchange  of  labourers  among  the  Islands, 
the  development  of  the  oil  resources  of  Barbados  and  Trinidad,  and  the  establishment 
of  co-operative  agricultural  banks  and  land  mortgage  banks  throughout  the  West 
Indies, 


REVIEWS. 

MEMORIES  OF  A  COLONIAL  GOVERNOR. 

SIR  CHARLES  BKUCE'S  "  Milestones  on  my  Long  Journey  "  *  may  be  termed  a  personal 
record.  It  is  the  formal  narrative  of  a  career  in  the  service  of  his  country,  unadorned 
by  anecdotes  or  adventures  which  would  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  general  reader, 
but  nevertheless  of  great  interest  to  those  who  know  Sir  Charles  Bruce  and  realise 
and  appreciate  the  work  he  has  performed  during  a  long  and  useful  career.  The 
author  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  able  of  our  public 
servants.  His  administration  of  Mauritius  during  a  most  distressful  period  in  that 
colony,  when  hurricane,  firo.  plague,  and  other  ills  followed  closely  upon  one  another, 
would  alone  render  his  services  notable.  But  ho  has  other  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  community  to  which  we  are  glad  of  having  an  opportunity  of  testifying  in  these 
pages. 

To  the  majority  of  students  of  Imperial  affairs  Sir  Charles  Bruce  will  appeal  as  the 
author  of  an  able  exposition  of  the  system  of  Crown  Colony  administration  in  one 
of  the  few — far  too  few — books  that  deal  with  this  important  subject.  In  his  two 
volumes  entitled  "  The  Broad  Stone  of  Empire ",  he  drew  upon  his  rich  store  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  produced  a  work  which,  though  wanting  in  certain  respects,  is 
practically  the  only  book  that  treats  of  Crown  Colony  administration  from  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  standpoint.  His  success  in  this  direction  was  doubtless  facilitated 
by  his  early  studies  in  Germany  and  travels  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  he 
learned  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  science  of  comparative  administration  and 
more  especially  the  desirability  of  developing  the  material  resources  of  the  Crown 
Colonies  by  properly  organised  scientific  research.  This  is  specially  shown  in  the 
suggestion  made  by  Sir  Charles  Bruce  in  the  year  1905,  when  he  advised  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  tho  Colonial  Office  into  two  departments,  one  dealing  with  questions  of  politics 
and  administration,  the.  other  with  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
Empire.  For  the  first  of  these  duties,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  then  officials  were 
peculiarly  fitted.  For  the  second  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  elements  for 
success  were  largely  wanting,  and  even  now  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  place  this 
feature  of  colonial  development  upon  a  really  satisfactory  footing. 

In  Sir  Charles  Bruce' s  volume  one  gets  occasional  glimpses  of  the  leading  thoughts 
that  directed  his  activities.  The  author  is  seen  as  one  who  deeply  sympathised  with 
the  coloured  races  of  the  Empire  and,  at  a  period  when  too  little  attention  was 
devoted  to  this  subject,  realised  the  paramount  importance  of  all  questions  connected 
with  Asiatic  labour  and  migration.  The  whole  question  connected  with  the  proper  and 
effective  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  white  colonist  and  the  coloured 
immigrant  and  labourer  still  remains  in  a  nebulous  and  unsatisfactory  state ;  but  Sir 
Charles  Bruce  has  done  much  to  place  it  in  its  proper  perspective  and  to  point  out 

*  Milestones  on  my  Long  Journey :  Memories  of  a  Colonial  Governor.  By  Sir  Charles  Bruce. 
Post  8vo.  Pp.  232.  Glasgow :  Bob3rt  Maclehoaa  &  Co.  1917.  65. 
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how  greatly  the  smooth  working  of  the  British  machine  depends  in  the  future  upon 
a  correct  solution  of  the  Colour  Question. 

One  personal  matter  Sir  Charles  Bruce  makes  us  realise,  perhaps  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  that,  in  addition  to  his  administrative  work,  he  is  an  accomplished  linguist. 
Starting  his  career  at  the  British  Museum,  he  passed  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Sanskrit— to  which  languages  were  doubtless  added  at  a  subse- 
quent date  Sinhalese  and  other  Oriental  tongues.  For  a  treatise  in  Sanskrit  Sir  Charles 
secured  the  approval  of  no  less  important  a  society  than  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Petrograd.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue  his  reminiscences 
in  a  volume  fuller  and  more  descriptive  than  that  under  review. 

E.  L. 


GENERAL  SMUTS. 

MB.  Levi's  character  study  of  General  Smuts  *  is  a  remarkably  interesting  volume, 
not  only  because  the  author  writes  of  one  who  is  to-day  the  outstanding  figure  in 
South  African  political  life,  with  a  future  of  untold  possibilities  before  him,  but  also 
because  in  so  doing  he  writes  with  clear  insight  into  character,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  South  African  conditions,  a  deep  understanding  of  racial  ideals  and  prejudices, 
and  from  a  point  of  view  not  usually  in  evidence  in  English  books  dealing  with 
South  African  problems. 

Mr.  Levi  is  perfectly  frank  in  his  attitude.  To  him  Lord  Milner,  to  whom  he 
does  less  than  justice  in  one  passage,  was  a  cold  and  impassive  bureaucrat  unsuited 
to  South  Africa  ;  Rhodes  was,  in  one  respect,  the  embodiment  of  perfidy  ;  and  Miss 
Hobhouse  the  ideal  of  womanly  sympathy.  Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  misjudge  a 
singularly  able  and  incisive  book  because  the  author  does  not  take  the  usual  British 
view  of  South  African  politics,  but  regards  them  rather  from  the  broad  Africander 
standpoint.  For  Mr.  Levi,  in  spite  of  statements  inclined  to  jar  upon  the  reader 
with  preconceived  notions  gleaned  in  the  purlieus  of  Fleet  Street  or  the  sancta  of 
Whitehall,  on  the  whole  adopts  a  tolerant  attitude.  "  I  have  not  made  the  faintest 
attempt,"  he  states,  "to  assign  to  leading  men  of  any  party  mentioned  in  these 
pages  their  exact  place  in  South  African  history.  Rhodes'  connection  with  the  Raid 
is  not  the  only  criterion  by  which  he  should  be  measured,  nor  is  Kertzog's  attitude 
on  this  or  that  occasion  a  safe  means  of  predicting  how  posterity  will  regard  the 
Nationalist  leader."  In  reading  this  book,  therefore,  we  must  remember  that  its  main 
object  is  to  show  how  events  in  South  Africa  have  shaped  the  character  of  General 
Smuts,  and  how  in  turn  he  is  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  sub-Continent  —  and  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lawyer,  politician,  soldier,  and  statesman  of 
whom  Mr.  Levi  writes  is  a  singularly  striking  figure,  eminent  amongst  a  community 
which  has  been  served  by  a  larger  proportion  of  able  and  distinguished  statesmen 
than  any  other  portion  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  set  forth,  even  in  bare  outline,  General  Smuts'  services 
to  South  Africa—  for  duty  to  that  country,  as  he  has  stated,  stands  first  in  his  con- 
ception of  political  conduct—  and  to  the  Empire  generally.  We  now  realise,  some 
perhaps  reluctantly  in  view  of  earlier  opinions,  that  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  under- 
takings, and  has  remained  true  to  a  higher  conception  of  national  duty  than  was 
generally  credited  to  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  a  decade  ago.  The  Peace  of  Vereeniging 
has  remained  a  sacred  compact,  and  to-day  the  British  Empire,  and  certainly  South 
Africa,  are  reaping  the  reward  of  the  continued  observation  of,  and  respect  for,  the 
lemn  obligations  undertaken  by  the  more  broad-minded  among  the  Boer  leaders, 


!*9  •'B'tn?a(*a™to,  ketch  of  Gen.  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts,  K.C.,  M.L.A.,  Minister  of 
ll.^ff*'-    ***'**«•    8VO-     Portraits.     Pp.310.    'London:'  Longmans, 
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and  incidentally  benefiting  by  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  British  Government. 
Platitudes  on  this  question,  copious  as  they  have  been  and  still  are,  are  singularly 
out  of  place.  Let  it  be  noted  that  to  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts  chiefly  is  due  the 
credit  for  the  fact  that  South  Africa  has  escaped  national  shipwreck  in  the  stormy 
years  succeeding  the  South  African  War. 

A  perusal  of  Mr.  Levi's  biography  shows  how  difficult  was  the  position  of  General 
Smuts,  and  how  consistently  he  has  avoided  the  racial  pitfalls  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  surmounted  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  so  constantly  confronted. 
The  tempestuous  ocean  of  South  African  politics  forms  a  stern  training-school  for 
statesmen.  Here  General  Smuts,  an  enigmatic,  silent,  occasionally  mistrusted,  masterful, 
scarcely  loved,  but  generally  feared,  figure,  has  passed  his  political  apprenticeship, 
and  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  ability  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  high 
offices,  we  are  able  to  look  forward  with  no  little  confidence  to  the  future.  At  the 
Imperial  War  Conference  his  keen  and  penetrating  intellect  —  admitted  even  by  his 
bitterest  opponents — cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Empire.  Examples 
of  his  insight  are  given  again  and  again  by  Mr.  Levi.  It  may  be  quoted  here,  for 
instance,  how  at  a  time  when  most  Englishmen  were  lulled  into  the  most  pleasant 
of  political  slumbers,  regardless  of  diplomatic  or  military  dangers,  and  most  South 
Africans  were  content  to  watch  what  appeared  to  be  the  slow  evolution  of  a  new 
nation  under  the  Southern  Cross,  General  Smuts  realised  the  pressing  German  danger.  As 
the  Minister  of  Defence,  he  stated  at  Durban  in  September  1911  that  "  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  what  enemy  we  shall  have  to  meet.  In  South  Africa  we  have  one  of  the 
richest  possessions  in  the  world.  No  one  knows  when  our  day  of  trial  is  to  come," 
as  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  said  in  London,  "  I  hope  more  and  more  that  the 
people  of  these  islands  will  see  that  they  must  learn  to  defend  themselves,  and  that, 
without  becoming  an  aggressive  or  military  Empire,  which  God  forbid,  they  may  yet 
train  themselves  for  some  contingency  that  may  possibly  arise." 

Mr.  Levi's  volume  is  a  brilliant  character  study.  Epigrams,  of  which  the  following 
may  bo  quoted,  "  I  am  not  aware  in  exactly  how  many  languages  General  Smuts 
can  preserve  a  severe  silence,"  appear  like  jewels  in  its  pages,  and  the  author  writes 
easily  and  picturesquely.  One  sentence  only  will  demonstrate  the  latter  fact.  "There 
was  a  Liberal  Government  in  power.  Fate,  the  Jester,  had  come  in  a  Chinese -yellow 
garment  to  sweep  away  the  Conservative  administration  that  had  risen  from  strength 
to  strength  on  the  khaki  wave  of  South  African  conquest."  It  is  a  most  opportune 
book  which  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  South  Africa,  but  it  has  one  serious 
blemish — the  lack  of  an  index.  E.  L. 


TRADE  AS   A   SCIENCE.* 

IN  the  general  examination  of  our  national  methods  which  has  followed  the  probing 
test  of  war,  education  and  trade  have  received  the  hardest  knock  of  the  reformer's 
hammer,  and  for  a  good  reason.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  British  Public  School 
and  University  system  anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  and  nothing  quite  like  the  British 
merchant's  loud  indifference  to  trade  (after  he  has  made  his  fortune,  bien  entendu). 
On  the  whole,  education  has  come  out  of  it  better  than  trade.  While  some  people 
still  cannot  conceal  their  affection  for  the  German  system,  most  of  us  recognise  that 
our  public  schools  and  universities  have  turned  out  material  at  least  as  good  as  the 
Teutonic  gymnasium ;  but  the  shortcomings  of  our  traders  have  been  woefully  apparent 
in  lack  of  organisation,  lack  of  energy,  and  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  foreign 
markets.  Mr.  Benn  does  not  spare  them  in  this  useful  little  book.  It  may  suffer,  as 

*  Trade  as  a  Science.    By  Ernest  J.  P  Benn.     Jarrold  &  Sons. 
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Lord  Burnham  remarks  in  the  preface,  from  exaggeration,  due  to  the  author's  excess 
of  zeal;  but  the  exaggeration  is   slight  compared    with   the   underlying   truth. 

Wisely,  he  does  not  spend  his  energies  entirely  in  attacking  shortcomings,  which  he 
recognises' have  to  do  with  the  system -of  government  as  well  as  with  the  merchants 
themselves;  and  his  advocacy  of  a  Ministry  of  Commerce  will  win  wide  support. 
The  difficulty  in  the  past  lay  in  the  conservatism  of  every  Government,  by  whatever 
party  label  it  called  itself.  Happily  the  new  Government  has  changed  all  that,  and 
thinfs  have  be^un  to  move  in  the  right  direction  at  last.  The  weakness  of  the  book 
is  in"  its  avoidance  of  the  tariS  question,  and  without  a  frank  discussion  of  that  matter 
nothing  effective  can  be  done.  But  in  this  question  the  author,  perhaps,  did  not  wish 
to  anticipate  the  findings  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Commission. 


NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

DR.  Vaughan  Cornish's  book  *  is  a  clear,  concise  and  admirably  expressed  statement 
of  the  strategic  geography  of  the  British  Empire  with  special  reference  to  the  naval 
and  military  aims  of  Germany.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  and  therefore  in  a  certain  degree  lacks  continuity. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  statement  of  the  essentials  of  the  problem,  suitable  for  the  busy  man 
who  is  unable  to  go  into  details,  it  serves  a  most  useful  purpose.  The  fundamental 
thesis  of  Dr.  Cornish's  treatise  is,  of  course,  the  central  geographical  position  of  Great 
Britain  with  reference  to  the  strategic  requirements  of  the  Empire,  and  secondly  the 
importance  of  India  as  the  central  pivot  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  therefore  of  the 
great  sweep  of  land  which  surrounds  that  sea.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  relegated  to  an 
inferior  position  on  account  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  ocean  routes — a  sound  con- 
clusion, so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish,  as  an  authority  on 
geography,  naturally  shows  a  clear  grasp  of  the  great  problems  involved  in  our  conflict 
with  Germany.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  elaborated  at  greater  length  the 
problem  of  the  Middle  East,  though  what  he  says  on  this  subject  is  at  once  concise 
and  valuable ;  for  he  shows  conclusively  that  whilst  Great  Britain  is  in  a  position  to 
welcome  another  power  at  Constantinople,  provided  it  is  not  Germany,  there  can  be 
no  possible  compromise  with  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 


AN  INDIAN  TRIBUTE  TO  LORD  KITCHENER. 

EVERYONE  will  read  this  little  book  f  not  only  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  kindly 
thought  that  has  prompted  the  Maharani  of  Bhavnagar,  one  of  the  most  important 
States  in  Kathiawad,  to  write  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Kitchener,  but  also 
with  admiration  of  the  skill  and  grace  with  which  she  has  performed  her  task.  The 
authoress  shows  a  deep  insight  into  character  and  an  ability  to  display  in  a  few 
charming  and  well-chosen  words  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  late  Field-Marshal. 
Of  Lord  Kitchener  she  writes :  "I  had  imagined  him  a  stern,  impressive,  and  rather 
forbidding  man,  but  the  reality  left  me  wondering  and  full  of  admiration.  For  I  found 
the  hero  could  bend  very  gracefully,  and  had  an  exceedingly  attractive  personality." 
This  tribute  from  the  wife  of  one  of  India's  ruling  princes,  who  is  well  able  to  judge 
the  value  of  Lord  Kitchener's  services  both  to  India  and  the  Empire  at  large,  is 
particularly  welcome.  It  is,  of  course,  primarily  intended  for  India.  "  Lord  Kitchener's 
incomparable  services,"  writes  the  Maharani,  "and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
discharged  the  high  responsibilities  entrusted  to  him,  are  the  principal  traits  in  his 
glorious  career  which  I  particularly  desire  to  impress  upon  my  countrymen.  India  will 

*  Naval  and  Military  Geography  .  of  the  British  Empire  considered  in  relation  to  the  War 
with  Germany.  By  Vaughan  Cornish.  Pp.  vi-140.  London:  Hugh  Rees.  1916.  3s.  Qd. 

f  Field- Marshal  Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  E.G.  A  Tribute  to  his  Memory.  By  Nand- 
kunverba,  C.I.,  Maharani  of  Bhavnagar.  8vo.  Pp.  119.  Portraits.  Richmond,  London  : 
R.  W.  Simpson  &  Co.  1917. 
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bo  able  to  secure  a  worthy  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  only  when  her  sons 
and  daughters  are  inspired  with  that  spirit  and  devotion  to  duty  and  thoroughness 
of  execution  which  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  illustrious  British  general." 
But  a  work  of  this  character  serves  a  further  purpose.  It  reminds  us  of  the  great 
services  of  India  at  the  present  time  and  of  the  fact  that  the  much  quoted  words, 
"  East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  two  can  meet,"  have  lost  much  of 
their  original  force  since  British  and  Indians  have  fought  together  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  It  was  owing  to  Lord  Kitchener's  organising  genius  that  this  was 
rendered  possible,  and  it  may  be  said,  without  undue  praise,  that  a  book  like  the 
Mabaraui's  tends  to  bring  the  point  of  contact  still  closer. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 
(By  the  LIBRARIAN,  R.C.I.) 

Harris,  Jchn  H. — Germany's  Lost  Colonial  Empire  and  the  Essentials  of  Reconstruction.     12mo, 
Pp.  vi-88.     Illust.     London :    Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent   &  Co.     1917.     la. 

This  is  a  handy  little  volume  suitable  for  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  German  colonies 
is  perhaps  confined  to  their  names.  Nevertheless,  in  a  small  compass,  the  author  gives  a 
considerable  amount  of  essential  information,  and  shows  not  only  how  valuable  are  the 
German  colonies  in  themselves,  but  how  ruthlessly  they  have  been  exploited  to  the  detriment 
of  the  native  inhabitants.  He  shows  how  the  Germans  have  failed  conspicuously  in  their 
native  administration,  and  states  that  he  is  opposed  to  any  movement,  for  sentimental  or 
political  reasons,  for  returning  these  colonies  after  the  War.  The  German  policy  of  seeking 
primarily  the  advantage  of  the  Mother  Country,  he  states,  must  in  the  future  be  reversed. 

MacMurchy,  Marjory. — The  Woman — Bless  Her :  Not  as  Amiable  a  Book  as  it  Sounds.     12mo. 
Pp.  155.     Toronto :     S.  B.  Grundy.     1916.     4«. 

This  is  a  study  of  woman  and  her  work  in  Canada,  and  is  a  book  of  distinct  value 
because  the  authoress  writes  with  evident  knowledge  of  her  subject,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  boost  certain  occupations  at  the  expense  of  others.  Although  mainly  addressed  to  the 
women  of  the  Dominion  it  may  certainly  be  read  with  benefit  by  women  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  writer  estimates  and  values  the  particular  work  of  women  in  the  different 
fields  of  their  activity,  and  points  out  where  it  can  best  be  extended  and  developed. 

Orice,  J.  Watson. — The  Resources  of  the  Empire.    Being  volume  I.  of  the  International  Information 
Series.    Post  8vo.     Pp.  64.    London :   Athenseuin  Press.     1917.     1*. 

Hard,    Archibald. — The     Defences    of    the    British    Empire.     Post    8vo.     Pp.    64.     London  : 
Athenaeum  Press.     1917.     Is, 

These  two  pamphlets  form  the  first  of  a  series,  noticed  in  the  Editorial  Notes,  issued  by 
the  International  Information  Committee.  Dr.  Grice,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
economic  development  of  the  British  Empire,  gives  a  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of 
its  economic  resources  and  shows  how,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Empire  may  become  a  self- 
supporting  unit.  It  is  not  possible  to  follow  the  author  into  details  ;  but  the  figures  he 
produces,  backed  as  they  are  by  systematic  analysis,  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  how  powerful 
is  the  economic  engine  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  did  she  choose  to  make  full  use  of  this 
weapon.  With  few  exceptions  everything  essential  to  our  national  well-being  is  to  be  obtained 
from  British  territory — a  fact  which  the  Germans  have  doubtless  realised  for  many  years,  but 
of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  hardly  aware.  Dr.  Grice's  book  must  be  read  from  cover 
to  cover  by  those  who  as  yet  fail  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  inter-Einpire  as  con- 
trasted with  international  trade.  No  one,  of  course,  advocates  exclusive  reliance  upon  such  an 
economic  weapon ;  but  it  is  well  that  people  should  begin  to  realise,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
that  we  need  not  be  dependent  upon  Germany  for  many  of  the  essential  commodities  used  in  our 
industries.  In  the  second  pamphlet,  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  sets  forth  the  conditions  of  Imperial 
Defence  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  past  than  the  present  or  future,  but  sufficiently 
clearly  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  Empire  in  this  vital  matter. 

Tumor,     Christopher  .—The    Land    and   the   Empire.     Post    8vo.     Pp.     112.      London :    John 
Murray.     1917.     3«.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  encouraging  rural  development,  and 
realised,  long  before  the  War,  the  paramount  necessity  for  a  thorough  reform  of  our  agricultural 
and  land  system.  Efficient  organisation  is  the  keynote  of  these  lectures,  which  were  originally 
delivered  as  part  of  the  Imperial  Studies  movement  inaugurated  by  Lord  Milner.  Mr.  Tumor 
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shows  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  old  system  and  demonstrates  that  twelve  reforms  are 
requisite  before  the  industry  can  be  placed  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  These  are  connected 
with  (1)  the  organisation  of  markets  ;  (2)  the  development  of  co-operation  ;  (3)  the  provision 
of  Credit  Banks  and  Societies ;  (4)  education ;  (5)  transport ;  (6)  better  wages  for  agri- 
cultural labourers  ;  and  arising  out  of  this,  (7)  the  reconstruction  of  village  life  by  enabling 
the  labourer  to  acquire  land ;  (8)  better  conditions  of  housing ;  (9)  land  purchase  ; 
(10)  land  transfer:  (11)  local  taxation;  and  (12)  the  encouragement  of  subsidiary  industries 
beneficial  to  agriculture.  These  questions  are  dealt  with,  not  of  course  exhaustively,  but 
sufficiently  fully  for  general  purposes,  in  Mr.  Tumor's  book,  which  we  cordially  recommend 
to  those  who  realise — and  who  does  not  do  so  now  ? — the  essential  importance  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  to  this  country  and  regret  its  woeful  and  criminal  neglect  in  the  past. 

The  British  Dominions    Year  Book,   1917.     Edited   by  Edward   Salmon   and   James  Worsfold. 

Post   8vo.     Pp.   384.     Coloured   and   other  illust.     Maps.     London :     British   Dominions 

General  Insurance  Co.     1917. 

This  book — a  most  useful  compilation — contains  a  number  of  special  articles  of  topical 
interest,  including  one  by  the  late  Lord  Cromer  on  "  The  Aftermath  of  War,"  one  by  Sir 
W.  M.  Bhownaggree  on  "  India's  Future  in  the  Empire,"  and  others  by  J.  Ellis  Barker, 
Arthur  Pollen,  C.  G.  Grey,  F.  Handel  Booth,  and  other  writers.  Among  contributions  of 
special  interest  is  a  list,  with  full  particulars,  of  V.C.'s  won  during  the  War :  a  "  Who's 
Who  in  the  War."  and  several  excellent  maps  illustrating  Mr.  Charles  K.  Sugden's  important 
and  timely  article  on  the  "  Partitions  of  Europe." 

Start,    Laura   E. — Burmese  Textiles  from  the  Shan  and  Kachin  District*.     8vo.     Illust.     Pp.  31. 
Halifax:    F.   King   &   Sons.     1917.     3*.   Qd. 

This  publication  is  number  7  of  the  second  series  of  Bankfield  Museum  Notes  and  fully 
maintains  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  this  series,  which  was  initiated  by  Mr.  H.  Ling 
Roth,  and  has  been  earned  on  at  his  sole  expense.  To  those  interested  in  the  textile 
industry  this  monograph,  and  others  already  issued,  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  in  thefuture  have  a  more  extended  sale. 

De    Loghe,  Sydney. — The  Straits  Impregnable.     Post  8vo.     Pp.  293.     London  :     John  Murray. 
1917.     5s. 

A  narrative,  well  written,  bright,  and  attractive,  of  an  Australian's  part  in  the  Gallipoli 
adventure,  from  the  first  days  of  training  to  the  sad  farewell  to  Anzac.  The  book,  states 
the  author,  written  in  Australia,  Egypt,  and  Gallipoli,  is  true.  It  has,  therefore,  all  the 
greater  value  to  the  student  of  this  enterprise. 

Bell,    Ralph    W. — Canada    in     War-paint.      Post     8vo.      Pp.     208.     London    and      Toronto  : 
J.   M.    Dent    &   Sons.     1917.     2s.    6d. 

These  sketches  by  Captain  Ralph  W.  Bell  are  amusing.  Some  have  appeared  in  the 
Globe  and  the  Canadian  Magazine.  They  deal  with  incidents  of  life  at  the  front. 

The  British  Magazine.     Published  by  the  British  Society  in  the  Argentine  Republic.     Vol.  i. 

Buenos    Aires.     1916. 
The  British   Californian.    Monthly.     Oakland   and    San    Francisco. 

The  British  community  in  foreign  countries  is  large  and  its  interests  are  varied.  The 
two  publications  mentioned  above  are  devoted  to  British  interests  in  the  Argentine  and 
California  respectively.  The  first,  issued  in  Buenos  Aires,  has  now  completed  its  first  year, 
and  the  second  has  almost  reached  its  majority,  being  in  its  twenty-first  year. 
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As  reported  in  our  last  issue  the  following  Resolution  was  forwarded  by  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Committee  to  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and  of  Colonies  not  possessing 
Responsible  Government  and  of  Crown  Colonies  having  power  to  legislate,  as  well  as  to 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  &o.,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  : — 

"  That  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  establishment  of  new  industries  in  the 
British  Empire  and  giving  a  measure  of  confidence  and  security  to  capital  to  be 
embarked  therein,  as  well  as  assisting  the  expansion  of  existing  industries,  the 
Governments  of  the  Empire  be  urged  to  make  it  obligatory  on  all  Government 
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Departments,  Municipalities,  Railways,  Dock  and  Harbour  Boards,  Gas,  Water  and 
Electric  Light  Corporations,  and  all  such  bodies  spending  public  monies,  or  en- 
joying charters  from  Government  or  other  public  authorities,  to  purchase  Empire- 
made  goods  and  to  place  all  contracts  with  British  firms,  exceptions  to  be  made, 
by  special  permission  of  proper  authority,  only  in  cases  where  such  a  course  i» 
considered  to  be  at  variance  with  public  interests." 

In  addition  to  the  replies  given  last  month,  the  Committee  have  also  received  the 
following : — 

(2)  REPLIES  RECEIVED  FROM  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE,  BOARDS  OF  TRADE,  ETC, 

CANADA. 

Toronto. — Will  place  letter  with  Resolution  relative  to  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  in  the  British  Empire  before  the  Executive  of  their  Board  at  its 
next  meeting. 

Begina. — British  Manufacturers  should  have  every  consideration  and  a  preference; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  language  of  the  Resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  at  variance  to  some  extent  at  least  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  as 
Britons  have  always  stood. 

Woodstock. — Are  pleased  to  work  in  co»  operation,  and  in  reply  ask  that  manufacturer! 
and  merchants  of  Great  Britain  be  asked  to  give  preference  to  the  products  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  preference  to  others  not  made  with  the  Empire. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Sydney — Their  Council  affirm  the  principle  that  all  Government  Departments, 
Municipalities  and  other  Public  Bodies  spending  public  money  should  purchase  Empire- 
made  goods  and  place  all  contracts  with  British  firms  where  possible. 

Newcastle. — It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Australian  Governments  to  give  preference 
in  the  manner  indicated  and  this  policy  is  being  continued,  and  the  objects  desired  by 
the  Institute  will  be  kept  in  view. 

Melbourne. — The  principle  embodied  in  Resolution  regarding  the  encouragement 
of  new  industries  in  the  British  Empire  is  already  largely  in  force  in  the  Common- 
wealth. They  enclose  monthly  journal  issued  by  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  in  which  is  printed  a  series  of  resolutions 
passed  at  their  last  meeting  under  the  heading  of  "Trade  after  the  War."  Although  the 
exact  lines  of  'the  Resolution  have  not  been  acted  upon,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  Australia  have  already  taken  steps  to  carry  out  the  principle  therein 
embodied. 

Hobart. — The  Chamber  has  adopted  the  Resolution  and  copies  of  same  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  various  Bodies  concerned. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cape  Town. — The  Resolution  has  been  adopted  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  South  Africa. 

Johannesburg. — The  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  General  Meeting  of 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

British  East  Africa. — The  Resolution  will  be  discussed  at  a  later  date  in  conjunction 
with  the  principles  of  the  Economic  Conference. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Canterbury. — Resolution  is  heartily  endorsed  and  copies  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Industrial  Association  and  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Wellington. — Agrees  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  Resolution,  which,  they  state,  iu 
in  accord  with  resolutions  which  have  been  previously  urged  on  Public  Bodies  in 
Wellington,  At  a  meeting  of  their  Council  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
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Association  of  New  Zealand  Chambers  of    Commerce  so  that  wider  publicity  could  be 

given  to  it. 

Napier.— Warmly  support  the  Resolution  and  are  forwarding  a  remit  on  these  lines  to  a 
Conference  of  New  Zealand  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  be  held  on  the  22nd  and 
23rd  November,  when  they  hope  that  the  Resolution  will  be  adopted  and  laid  strongly 
before  their  Government. 

Maslcrlon. Approve    of   principle    embodied   in    Resolution    and   will    be    pleased   to 

co-operate  in  the  manner  suggested. 

INDIA. 

Bombay. Forward   copy   of    their    Committee's  recommendation    in   connection   with 

"  Trade  after  the  War,"  which  will  be  brought  forward  for  discussion  at  a  Conference  of 

the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  India.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  recommendation : — 

"  The   extension   of   the   system   by   which   Government   Departments   and   local 

authorities    give    preference    to    British    goods.     Local    authorities    should    only   use 

other  than  British  goods,  if   actually  forced  to  do  so  by  considerable  advantage  in 

favour  of  such  foreign  goods." 

Bengal. — The  Resolution  will  bo  brought  before  the  Committee  of  their  Chamber  to 
receive  their  consideration  in  conjunction  with  numerous  other  suggestions  which  have  been 
brought  to  their  notice. 

Burma. — State  that  they  would  bo  delighted  were  the  Empire  welded  more  solidly 
together  as  a  result  of  the  War  in  the  manner  suggested,  but  they  fear  that  unless 
the  Homo  Government  set  the  lead  it  would  ba  almost  hopeless  to  expect  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  legislate  on  tho  lines  indicated. 

CEYLON. 

Ceylon. — A  copy  of  the  Resolution  has  been  forwarded  to  the  local  Government 
with  the  request  that  tho  idea  of  taking  such  steps  as  may  bo  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  principle  embodied  therein  may  bo  favourably  entertained. 

CHINA. 

Hongkong. — Heartily  support  the  Resolution  and  will  take  tho  earliest  opportunity 
of  approaching  the  Hongkong  Government  on  the  subject. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Barbados. — Quite  approve  of  the  views  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of 
the  Institute,  and  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  the  matter  their  support.  They 
state  that  there  is  at  the  moment  correspondence  pending  with  Trinidad  regarding 
''  Trade  after  the  War."  They  explain  that  the  idea  is  that  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados  send  forward  resolutions  supporting 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Economic  Conference  of  the  Allies  held  in  Paris  in 
June  last,  and  urgo  the  different  local  Governments  to  initiate  legislation  in  support 
of  the  said  Conference,  and  also  to  render  it  impossible  for  many  years  after  peace 
for  any  person  of  enemy  parentage  or  nationality  to  carry  on  any  trade  in  such 
Colony,  or  for  ships  belonging  to  those  of  enemy  nationality  to  compete  in  ports  of 
such  Colony  with  either  British  Allied  or  neutral  owned  ships  in  equal  terms. 

Trinidad. — Confirm  the  principle  embodied  in  Resolution  and  state  that  the  Chamber 
has  approached  the  local  Government  and  also  tho  Municipality  of  the  Port  of  Spain 
urging  that  the  principle  should  be  given  effect  to  hi  their  Colony. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

Selangor. — It  is  the  practice  of  the  local  Government  to  endeavour  to  obtain  goods 
only  from  British  firms,  but  as  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies— over  whom  tho 
local  Government  has  no  control— place  the  orders  for  the  goods,  it  is  not  possible 
to  ensure  that  this  is  always  done.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee  approach  the  Colonial  Office  with  the  view  of  the  Crown  Agents  being 
instructed  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  the  Resolution  in  making  purchases  for 
the  Government  of  the  various  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates. 
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MANCHESTER  AND  BIRMINGHAM  BRANCHES. 

THE  Travelling  Commissioner  visited  Manchester  on  March  1,  and  attended  a  repre- 
sentative meeting  of  "Manchester  men,"  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  when  the 
question  of  tho  formation  of  a  Local  Branch  was  considered.  Mr.  Boos6  spoke  upon 
the  work  of  the  Institute  generally  and  expressed  tho  hope  that  Manchester  would 
follow  tho  example  of  Bristol  by  forming  a  Local  Branch.  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan  also 
addressed  tho  meeting  regarding  tho  work  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 
A  discussion  ensued,  after  which  tho  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Welldon,  seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Holt,  Bart.,  and  carried  unanimously: — 

"That  this  Meeting  approves  of  the  objects  of  tho  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  pledges 
itself  to  support  the  formation  of  a  Local  Branch. 

"That  the  following  be  invited  to  serve  on  an  Organising  Committee  for  this 
purpose,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number — 

"  The  Rt.  Hon.  tho  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester ;  Sir  Daniel  McCabe  (Deputy  Lord 
Mayor);  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Welldon  (Dean  of  Manchester);  Percy  Ashworth,  Esq.  (Vice- 
President,  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Federation) ;  Sir  Charles  Behrens  (Ex-Lord  Mayor  of 
Manchester) ;  Sir  Kenneth  Crossloy,  Bart. ;  A.  H.  Dixon,  Esq. ;  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins ; 
P.  M.  S.  Grant,  Esq.  (Messrs.  8.  and  N.  Philips) ;  Sir  Edward  Holt,  Bart.  (Ex-Lord 
Mayor  of  Manchester) ;  R.  H.  Jackson,  Esq.  (Oldham) ;  Sir  Wm.  Milligan ;  Sir  Henry 
Miors  (Vice-Chancellor,  Manchester  University) ;  Henry  McNiol,  Esq. ;  Councillor  H.  Derwent 
Simpson  ;  E.  F.  Stockton,  Esq. ;  R.  B.  Stoker,  Esq.  (President,  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce) ;  Joseph  Watson,  Esq.  ;  F.  Whowoll,  Esq.  (Bleachers'  Association) ;  and  Wm.  H. 
Himbury,  Esq.  (Honorary  Secretary)." 

Tho  necessary  stops  are  being  taken  locally  for  tho  inauguration  of  a  Branch  in 
accordance  with  tho  Regulations  framed  by  tho  Council. 

A  Meeting  was  hold  at  tho  Council  House,  Birmingham,  on  Friday,  March  16,  at 
5.30  P.M.,  at  which  tho  Right  Hon.  tho  Lord  Mayor  presided,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Branch  of  tho  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  Birmingham.  At  the  request  of 
tho  Lord  Mayor,  the  Travelling  Commissioner  gave  an  account  of  tho  aims,  objects 
and  work  of  tho  Institute.  Tho  subject  was  very  fully  discussed,  after  which  it  was 
moved  by  tho  Right  Hon.  tho  Lord  Mayor,  seconded  by  Sir  Hallewell  Rogers,  and 
carried  unanimously  : — 

"That  this  Meeting  approves  of  tho  objects  of  tho  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and 
that  tho  following  bo  invited  to  servo  on  tho  Organising  Committee  for  tho  purpose 
of  considering  the  formation  of  a  Local  Branch,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number : — 
The  Rt.  Hon.  tho  Lord  Mayor,  Prof.  Ashley,  tho  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hamilton  Baynes, 
Mr.  Arthur  Brampton,  Mr.  Boultbeo  Brooks,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cadbury,  Mr.  B.  Caillard, 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Cartland,  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  Mr.  H.  C.  Field,  Mr.  J.  H.  Francis, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Hill,  Mr.  George  L.  Joseph,  Sir  George  Kcnrick,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Mr.  E. 
Manvillo,  Mr.  Fred.  Mountford,  Sir  Hallewoll  Rogers,  Prof.  E.  A.  Sonncnschein,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Vaudroy,  Mr.  C.  A.  Vinco,  Mr.  Herbert  0.  Woirall,  Mr.  H.  James  Yates." 

At  tho  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  C.  A.  Vince  consented  to  act  as  Honorary 
Organising  Secretary. 


VISIT  OF  THE  BELGIAN  COLONIAL  MINISTER. 

DURINO  his  recent  stay  in  London,  M.  Renkin,  tho  Belgian  Colonial  Minister,  paid  a 
visit  to  tho  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  He  was  accompanied  by  M.  Horn  of  the  Belgian 
Colonial  Office,  and  was  shown  over  the  building  by  the  secretary.  M.  Renkin  was  much 
interested  with  the  Library  and  Newspaper  Room,  and  expressed  his  strong  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  the  West  Indies.— I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  article  in  the  February  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  entitled  "  Joseph  Chamberlain 
as  I  knew  him,"  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  who  deserves  warm  thanks  for  placing  on 
record  his  recollections  of  his  distinguished  Chief  in  so  charming  and  interesting  a 
manner.  The  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  West  Indies  owe  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  finds 
a  fitting  place  in  the  article,  but  I  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  add  a  few 
words  to  emphasise  how  far-reaching  and  effective  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  develop- 
ment has  been  in  that  portion  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  recognised  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  magnum  opus  as  regards 
the  West  Indies  was  undoubtedly  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  sugar  bounties  effected 
by  the  Brussels  Convention  of  1902 — "  a  triumph  of  which  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1897  had  entirely  despaired."  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  skilful 
handling  of  a  difficult  situation,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  West  Indian  sugar 
industry  would  have  been  hopelessly  crippled,  and  in  this  war-time  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  it  to  have  contributed  so  largely  as  it  does  to  make  up  for  the 
shortage  of  sugar  from  other  sources. 

In  the  next  place  we  owe  entirely  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  "  that  we  have  the  present- 
day  popularity  and  cheapness  of  the  Jamaica  banana."  The  contract  made  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  with  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Jones  was  the  means  of  solving  the  problem 
of  conveying  across  the  Atlantic  large  ship-loads  of  fresh  tropical  fruit  and  landing 
it  in  this  country  in  excellent  condition.  The  early  stages  of  Sir  Alfred  Jones'  efforts 
were  not  so  successful  as  we  hoped,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  large  banana  growers 
were  already  under  contract  to  deliver  their  fruit  to  the  United  Fruit  Company. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  bananas  now  reach  us  in  shipments  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bunches  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  Jamaica  and  the  mother  country. 

There  is  also  to  be  mentioned  the  incentive  to  progress  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
by  means  of  various  scientific  agencies,  such  as  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  old-established  industries — viz.  sugar,  cacoa,  limes, 
and  coco-nuts — and  the  introduction  or  revival  of  other  industries,  such  as  Sea  Island 
cotton,  rubber,  rice,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  Colonies.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  revenue  of  the  West  Indies,  including  British  Guiana,  had  increased 
from  £2,546,724  in  1894  to  £3,914,434  in  1911,  while  the  total  trade  (imports  and 
exports)  had,  during  the  same  period,  increased  from  £16,370,474  to  £26,949,086.  This  is 
an  increase  of  65  per  cent,  in  the  total  revenue  and  of  60'5  per  cent,  in  the  total  trade. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  West  Indian  progress  is  illustrated  by  the  evidence 
of  wider  appreciation  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  and  of 
the  value  of  science  and  co-operation.  In  1898  the  aggregate  amount  voted  by  the 
local  legislations  for  laboratories  and  botanic  and  experiment  stations  was  about 
£14,000.  Apart  from  the  funds  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  it  is 
probable  that,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  total  amount  locally  contributed  in  support 
of  scientific  agriculture  is  now  not  less  than  £60,000  per  annum. 

The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  one  Sunday 
afternoon  in  1913,  when  I  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Birmingham.  I  was  invited  to  tea  by  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  and  as  no  one  else  was 
present  but  herself  I  had  the  privilege,  as  far  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  infirmities  would 
admit,  of  an  interesting  conversation  with  him  about  the  West  Indies.  In  a  few 
words  I  gave  him  the  gist  of  what  is  stated  above  as  to  the  general  improvement 
in  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  After  a  brief  pause  he  turned  to  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  assured  me  it  was»a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him  to  learn  that  his 
•fforta  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies  had  brought  about  euch  favourable  results. 
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There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  will  have  an  abiding  place  in  the 
a£fectioni  and  graditude  of  the  West  Indies,  as  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire. 

D.  MOKEIS, 
Late  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indiet. 

Railways  in  Africa. — May  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Lewin's  statement 
on  page  98  of  the  February  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  that  there  remains  about 
155  miles  of  railway  to  be  built  in  order  to  carry  the  southern  section  of  the  rail 
to  Bukama  where  the  navigable  part  of  the  Congo  is  reached,  is  both  slightly  in- 
accurate and  slightly  misleading. 

The  facts  are  that  the  railway  was  well  past  Tshilongo  in  January  1916,  and  that 
19  miles  from  Bukama  to  the  southward  were  completed  at  that  time,  and  there 
remained  but  124  miles  to  be  done  (the  formation  was  practically  finished). 

As  to  the  Congo  being  navigable  as  far  as  Bukama,  this  is  only  so  during  about 
•ix  months  in  each  year,  and  then  only  by  very  small  and  very  shallow  draught 
steamers. 

I  am,  &c, 

G.  SPICEB  SIMSON, 

Comr,,  B,N. 
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(Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  R.C.I,  serving  with  H.M.  Forces.    Additions  to  this  liat 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Secretary.) 

Athill,  Laurence  F.  I.,  Captain,  R.F.A. ;  Badgerow,  G.  W.,  Major,  R.A.M.C.  j 
Barnett,  A.  E.,  Lieutenant,  Middlesex  Regiment ;  Bavin,  Rev.  Cyril,  Chaplain,  A.I.F. ; 
Bealey,  A.  C.,  Captain,  Somerset  Light  Infantry ;  Benn,  A.  N.  M.,  Artists  Rifles, 
O.T.C. ;  Bennett,  Risdon,  Lieutenant,  2  /1st  Herts  (T.) ;  Bennett,  H.  R.,  Captain, 
llth  The  King's  Regiment;  Biltcliffe,  H.  R.,  Gold  Coast  Regiment,  East  Africa  Ex- 
peditionary Force ;  Black,  Percy,  D.S.O.,  Major,  16th  Battalion,  4th  Brigade,  A.I.F. ; 
Blackmore,  C.  A.,  Cadet,  R.A. ;  Blomefield,  Wilrnot,  2nd  Lieutenant,  R.E. ;  Blundell, 
A.  H.,  Major,  Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Bosuston,  J.  C.,  Lieutenant,  D.C.L.I. ;  Bowling, 
Tom,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C.  ;  Bowser,  H.  A.,  Major,  R.G.A. ; 
Boyle,  L.  C.,  Captain,  R.E.  ;  Bruxton,  William,  R.H.A.  ;  Brutey,  C.  R.,  2nd 
Lieutenant,  K.O. Y.L.I. ;  Bryan,  H.,  C.M.G.,  Lieut.-Colonel  19th  Cheshire  Regiment ; 
Burkitt,  W.  Kendrick,  Intelligence  Officer,  S.A.F.,  East  Africa;  Gale,  W.  C., 
Lieutenant,  A.I.F. ;  Chadwick,  Rev.  C.  E.,  M.C.,  Deputy  Asst.  Chaplain-General ; 
Cheeseman,  S.  L.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  S.  Notts.  Hussars ;  Clemens,  Percy,  Lieutenant, 
R.E. ;  Cockburn,  J.  L.  K.,  15th  (S.)  Battalion  D.L.I.;  Collins,  W.  L.  F.,  Artists 
Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Collisson,  P.  L.,  Lieutenant,  East  Africa  Force ;  Colvin,  A.  E.,  Major, 
A.A.M.C. ;  Cookson,  J.  H.  F.,  Captain,  Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Cooper,  A.  G.,  Lieutenant, 
Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Curtis,  V.  E.  Scaer,  Captain,  R.E. ;  Davis,  Ernest  R.,  Lieutenant, 
1st  Welsh  Regiment  j  Deighton,  F.  M.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  R.F.A. ;  Dempster,  F.  E.  R., 
Lieutenant,  Egyptian  Labour  Corps ;  Dey,  George,  Captain,  27th  Battalion,  A.I.F. ; 
Dickinson,  E.  G.,  Captain  (N.R.  Police),  East  Africa  Force ;  Dickson,  R.  Casimir, 
llth  Regiment  Irish  Fusiliers  of  Canada;  Dodd,  J.  L.,  Captain,  Royal  West  Kent 
Regiment ;  Edwards,  G.  C.,  Captain,  Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Elsden,  V.,  C.E.F. ; 
Everill,  Henderson,  L.R.C.S.,  Lieutenant,  R.A.M.C. ;  Fair,  Captain  (N.R.  Police),  East 
Africa  Force ;  Favell,  A.  L.,  Lieutenant,  A.S.C. ;  Fennell,  P.  A.,  2nd  Lieutenant, 
Royal  Warwick  Regiment ;  Fox,  Rev.  Thomas,  Captain  Chaplain,  A.I.F. ;  Frankish, 
W.  M.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Frere,  E.  G.,  Otago,  N.Z.,  Mounted  Rifles ; 
Gilford,  F.  R.,  Captain,  Middlesex  Regiment  j  Gosling,  E,  C.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Bermuda 
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Militia  Artillery ;  Gotley,  A.  L.  H.,  Lieutenant  (N.R.  Police),  East  Africa  Force; 
Grant,  K.  S.,  C.Q.M.S.,  Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Greene,  W.  Howe,  Captain,  2  /1st  New- 
foundland Regiment ;  Haines,  L.  W.,  Artists  Rifles.  O.T.C.  ;  Hallam,  Douglas,  Flight- 
Lieutenant,  R.N.A.S. ;  Hambling,  H.  G.  M.,  Lieutenant,  C.E.F. ;  Handley,  G.  F.  B., 
Lieutenant,  8th  K.O.Y.L.I. ;  Harbutt,  P.  H.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  R.F.C. ;  Harding,  C.  H., 
M.C.,  Captain,  Royal  Irish  Rifles ;  Harris,  R.  V.,  246th  Battalion,  C.E.F. ;  Hastings, 
V.  P.,  Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Hirst,  Arthur,  Assistant  Paymaster,  R.N.R. ;  Humby, 
A.  V.,  Lieutenant,  R.E. ;  Hunt,  D.  R.,  Major,  South  African  Scottish ;  Hyde,  G.  F., 
Commander,  R.A.N. ;  Ingleton,  H.  J.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  4th  Battalion  Lanes.  Fusiliers ; 
Jeejeeboy,  J.  P.  B.,  Lieutenant,  R.F.C. ;  Jeffers,  J.  H.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  R.F.A. ; 
Jones,  John  E.,  Lieutenant,  R.E. ;  Kane,  R.  R.,  M.C.,  Captain,  Royal  Irish  Rifles ; 
Ker,  Alan  W.  W.,  Lieutenant,  Canadian  Field  Artillery;  Kirk,  J.  R.,  Captain,  o/o 
7th  Company,  Senior  Cadets,  New  Zealand ;  Latham,  G.  C.,  Lieutenant  (N.R.  Police), 
East  Africa  Force ;  Leggatt,  Percy  S.,  Lieutenant-Commander,  R.N. ;  Leslie,  Albert, 
2nd  Lieutenant,  21st  K.R.R.C. ;  Lock,  A.  J.  E.,  Cadet,  R.A. ;  Lofting,  Hugh, 
3 /1st  Irish  Guards  ;  Maclean,  W.  L.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  Captain,  C.A.M.C. ;  MacGregor,  R.  S.,  M.B., 
Major,  D.A.D.M.S.,  5th  Division,  A.I.F. ;  Marshall,  J.  W.,  Captain,  Artist  Rifles, 
O.T.C.  ;  Middenway,  Arthur,  Captain,  Cheshire  Regiment;  Middleton,  H.  E.,  Lieutenant, 
89th  Company,  Machine  Gun  Corps  ;  Minter,  Bruce,  Lieutenant,  5th  Field  Artillery  Brigade 
A.I.F. ;  Minter,  Mervyn,  Lieutenant,  R.F.C. ;  Moore,  L.  P.,  2nd  Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C. ; 
Mowat,  Lieutenant,  33rd  Battalion,  Canadian  Infantry ;  Newton,  C.  E.,  Captain,  Artists 
Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Padfield,  T.  H.,  Captain,  Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Palmer,  C.  B.,  A.I.F. ; 
Philip,  Ross  T.,  R.F.A. ;  Phillips,  C.  F.,  Assistant  Paymaster,  R.N.R. ;  Pilcher,  A.  J., 
Lieut.-Colonel,  R.E. ;  Portman,  V.  B.,  Lieutenant,  20th  Battalion  A.I.F. ;  Powell, 
L.  A.  W.,  Lieutenant,  Nigerian  Regiment,  Overseas  Contingent ;  Ralston,  James  O., 
Captain,  The  Rev.,  Chaplain,  C.E.F. ;  Reid,  H.  J.,  N.Z.  Engineers ;  Reynolds,  George, 
Lieutenant,  R.E. ;  Robertson,  D.  H.,  Lieutenant,  London  Regiment ;  Robertson, 
Malcolm,  Captain,  9th  Battalion,  West  Riding  Regiment;  Ross-Bathe,  J.  W.,  Major, 
Royal  Irish  Rifles  ;  Roussiano,  Theodore,  Artists  Rifles,  O.T.C.  ;  Samson,  J.  R., 
Lieutenant,  R.C.G.A. ;  Sawyer,  A.  J.,  Lieutenant,  R.A.N. ;  Scott,  Ronald,  2nd  Lieutenant, 
The  Royal  Scots ;  Shaw,  J.  C.,  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders ;  Shead,  Sir  Samuel 
G.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  A.S.C. ;  Shettle,  W.  C.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  R.E.  ;  Skinner,  A.  G.  A., 
R.F.A. ;  Smith,  E.  G.,  Lieutenant,  Manchester  Regiment ;  Smith,  Eric,  Lieutenant, 
Canadian  Mounted  Rifles ;  Smith,  G.  A.  Senior,  Captain,  3rd  Railway  Labour  Battalion, 
R.E. ;  Soper,  H.  N.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  S.R.E.  (V.),  att.  R.E. ;  Spalding,  W.  B.,  Major, 
Royal  Artillery ;  Stewart,  W.  T.,  Lieut.-Colonel,  C.E.F. ;  Struben,  R.  H.,  Captain, 
Army  Remount  Service ;  Taylor,  S.  A.,  Lieutenant,  King's  Own  Royal  Lanes.  Regiment ; 
Tetley,  J.  C.  D.,  Captain,  Artists  Rifles;  Thompson,  C.  V.,  Lieutenant,  Artists  Rifles; 
Thompson,  E.  K.  Wentworth,  Captain,  R.F.A. ;  Thompson,  P.  Cleasby,  Lieutenant, 
3rd  Nigerian  Regiment,  Overseas  Contingent ;  Thomson,  J.  Royden,  Lieutenant,  3rd 
Regiment,  C.G.A. ;  Thomson,  Robert,  Lieutenant,  R.E. ;  Thorburn,  William,  2nd 
Lieutenant,  South  African  Infantry;  Toppin,  A.  J.,  Lieutenant,  Royal  Irish  Rifles; 
Truman,  E.  D.,  Captain,  R.E. ;  Tyas,  F.  H.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  R.F.C.;  Vine,  B.  J., 
Captain,  131st  Canadian  Infantry  Battalion;  Walker,  A.  F.  C.,  Lieutenant,  Artists 
Rifles,  O.T.C. ;  Walker,  B.  G.,  Captain  and  Quartermaster,  131st  Westminster  Battalion, 
C.E.F.;  Watts,  Harold  G.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  5th  Bedfordshire  Regiment;  Wetmore, 
P.  W.,  Major,  9th  Overseas  Siege  Battery,  C.E.F.;  Whitehead,  Percy  C.,  Captain, 
R.F.A. ;  Whitty,  W.  V.,  2nd  Leinster  Regiment ;  Wilshire,  S.  H.  0.,  Cadet,  R.H.A. ; 
Wilson,  J.  S.,  Captain,  A.A.M.C. ;  Wilson,  J.,  Lieutenant,  R.M. ;  Wilton,  E.  A.,  Major, 

a^aU    Machine    Gun    Company ;     Winckworth,    S,    H.,    Lieutenant,    Artists 
,  JL, C/f 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

FOR     THE     YEAR     ENDED     DECEMBER     31,     1916, 

TO     BE     PRESENTED     AT    THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    AT    THE 
CAXTON    HALL,    WESTMINSTER, 

On  April  23rd,   1917,  at  3.30   p.m. 

1.  THE  Council,  in  presenting  their  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report,  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  record  another  satisfactory  increase  in  the  Membership,  which  amounted  to  11,666 
(a  record  total)  on  December  31,  1916.     The  gross  increase  was  1,670,  but  this  was 
reduced  by  deaths  and  resignations  to  a  net  increase  of  762.     The  War  has  again  been 
the  cause  of  regretted  losses  under  both  heads  ;   but  it  has  also  added  to  our  roll  many 
of  the  officers  of  the  Contingents  from  the  Dominions  and  India  who  have  visited  the 
Mother  Country  for  the  first  time.    The  Council  has  welcomed  their  presence  by  electing 
them,  for  the  duration  of  the  War,  as  Honorary  Fellows,  and  many  of  them  have 
joined  the  Institute  permanently. 

2.  The  invitation  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  and  the  Government 
of  India  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Imperial  War  Council  marks  a  great 
step  onward  towards  the  realisation  of  that  Imperial  Unity  which  has  always  been 
the  goal  of  the  Institute's  efforts.     The  hearty  response  given  to  the  invitation,  the 
widespread  feeling  of  satisfaction  created  by  this  new  departure,  and  the  momentous 
issues  involved,  have  invested  this  Conference  with  greater  dignity  and  importance 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  a  special  interest  attaches  to  it  through  the  inclusion, 
for  the  first  time,  of  three  distinguished  Indian  representatives,  as  advisers  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

3.  During  the  year  there  have  been  elected  165  Resident  Fellows,  1,229  Non- 
Resident  Fellows,  9  Affiliated  Members,  166  Associates,  in  addition  to  101  Associates 
who  have  joined  the  Bristol  Branch,  making  a  total  of  1,670.     These  figures  may  be 
compared  with  131  Resident,  902  Non-Resident,  132  Associates,  4  Honorary  Fellows, 
and  325  Associates  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  or  a  total  of  1,494  in  1915.     On  December  31, 
1916,  there  were   2,139  Resident  Fellows,  8,149  Non-Resident  Fellows,  9  Affiliated 
Members,  1,352  Associates  (including  641  in  the  Bristol  Branch)  and  17  Honorary 
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Fellows,  or  11, 666  in  all,  of  whom  2,028  have  compounded  for  the  annual  subscriptions 
and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows  or  Life  Associates. 

HONORARY  FELLOWSHIP. 

4.  Honorary  Fellowship  has  been  granted  under  Eule  15  to  Sir  Rider  Haggard  in 
recognition  of  the  valuable  services  he  rendered  to  the  Institute  during  his  Empir* 
Tour  in  connexion  with  the  settlement  of  ex-Service  men  on  the  land  Overseas  ;    and 
to  Mr.  A.  S.  Hayncn,  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute  at.Tampin, 
Federated  Malay  States,  whose  work  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  has  been  of  conspicuous 

excellence. 

ACCOUNTS. 

5.  The  Council  direct  attention  to  the  annexed  statement  of  Income  and  Expendi- 
ture, together  with  Balance  Sheet,  duly  certified  by  the  Auditors.     These  accounts 
show  the  Income  and  Expenditure  as  respectively  received  and  incurred  within  the 
year,  and  the  Capital  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Irstitute  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  £14,831,  which  is  the  largest  on  record. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council,  one-third  of  the  entrance  fees  and 
payments  for  Life  Membership  have  been  set  aside  as  capital,  and  are  accounted  for 
accordingly.  They  amounted  to  £1,144  13s.  Sd.,  less  £260  Os.  Sd.  repayment  of  the 
capital  charges  for  the  year  on  account  of  the  Craven  Street  Property.  With  the 
balance  belonging  to  Capital  Account  as  shewn  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  £900  of  the  new 
War  Loan  has  been  taken  up,  and  a  small  sum  placed  on  deposit. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  publish  this  year  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows 
the  subsidiary  accounts  in  connexion  with  certain  special  funds  raised  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  but  which  do  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  revenues  of  th« 
Institute. 

Official  notice  has  been  received  of  a  legacy  of  £100  to  the  Institute  under  th« 
will  of  the  late  Sir  Lesley  Probyn,  K.C.V.O.  This  is  the  first  occasion  of  such  a  bequest 
having  been  made  to  the  funds  of  the  Institute. 

6.  The  following   Table   and  the   Diagram  on  page  260   show  the  increase  of 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  the  Annual  Income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Institute  : — 


Date. 

Number  of  Ft  llowi 
and  Associates.* 

Annual  Income  (exclusive  of  Building  and 
Convi  rsazionr  Funcig,  but  inclusire  of  Lii» 
Compositions  and  Entrance  Fee  §). 

£     s.     il. 

To  June  11,  1869    . 

1  2°4.  14.     f> 

1870    . 

97  K 

KA(\     1  A        • 

1871    ...                                   om 

Kf|0     10         A 

1872    . 

271 

4/78    Ifl     4. 

1873    . 

349 

1,022     9      1 

1874    . 

420 

906  12  11 

1875    . 
1876    . 

551 

627 

1,038  15     8 
1,132     3     3 

1877    . 
1878    . 

717 
796 

1,222  11     3 
1,330  13  11 

1879    . 

981 

1,752  18     2 
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Data. 

Number  of  1-YHowg 
and  Associates.* 

Annual  income  (exclusive  of  Building  and 
Conversazione  funds,  but  inclusive  of  Life 
Compositions  and  Entrance  Pecs). 

£       f.     d. 

T»  Jun«  11,  1880    

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

1881    

1,370 

2,459  15     6 

„           1882    

1,613 

3,236    8    3 

1883    

1,959 

3,647  10    0 

1884    

2,306 

4,539     0  10\ 

1885    

2.587 

5,220  19     0 

„           1886    

2,880 

6,258  11     0 

To  Dec.  31,  1886    

3,005 

6,581     2     5 

1887    

3,125 

6,034     3     0 

fcO 

1888    

3,221 

6,406  11     5 

•I 

1889    

3,562 

7,738    7  11 

-5 

1890    

3,667 

6,919    7     6 

| 

1891    

3,782 

7,302    2  10 

o 

1892    

3,775 

6,966  12    4 

1893    

3,749 

6,458  18     6 

«*-! 
Q 

1894    

3,757 

6,691  19     0 

0 

1895    

3,767 

6,854     2  11 

Q 

189G    

3,929 

7,315    5    9 

o 

1897    

4.133 

7,588  15    7 

1898    

4,139 

7,114    4    2 

« 

1899    

4,153 

7,053  10    2 

o 

1900    

4,208 

7,142    8    3 

4> 

1901    

4,228 

7,154     1     9 

0 
O 

1902    

4,407 

8,042     5     1 

M 

SO 

1903    

4,460 

7,740    4    9 

.3 

1904    

4,472 

7,628  15    8 

-a 

1905    

4.491 

7,536  10    9 

•3 

1906    

4,487 

7,323     6    7 

HH 

1907    

4,437 

7,467  13     6 

1908    

4,438 

7,203    7     4 

1909*  

4,527 

7,434     6     7 

1910    .        . 

5,010 

8,275  16    0 

,           1911    

5,608 

8,597  13     2' 

1912    

7,177 

11,217  18     I 

1913    

9,088 

12,918  17     4 

1914    

10,126 

12,738  13    0 

1915    

10,904 

13,306  10     9 

1916    .....               11,666 

14,831     8     1 

*  Associates  were  first  introduced  in  1909. 

OBITUARY. 

7.  The  Council  hare  t«  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  211  Fellows  and 
24  Associates  during  the  year  1916,  including  the  following  Vice-Presidents  : — Right 
Hon.  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  J.  Way,  Bart., 
Chief  Justice  of  South  Australia. 

The  Council  also  regret  to  record  the  loss  of  the  following  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  : — A.  R.  Creelman,  K.C.  (Montreal) ;  Lt.-Col.  A..  St.  Hill  Gibbons  (Northern 
Rhodesia) ;  E.  B.  C.  Haningtou,  M.D.  (Victoria,  B.C.) ;  J.  S.  Niven,  M.D.  (London, 
Ontario),  and  of  the  following  Fellows  and  Associates  : — 

FELLOWS. — T.  J.  JLlldridge,  I.S.O.,  Fred  Allen  (Vancouver),  O.  Gray  Anderson,  R.  Afileyard 
(kitted  in  action),  H.  Attridge  (Cape  Town),  John  M.  Banlay  (Pcrak),  Caji.  E.  B.  Earktr  (died  of 
wounds),  Major  W.  Baxendale  (killed  in  action),  A.  H.  Bennett  (died  of  wcundt),  Majcr-Gin.  Sir 
Frederick  Benton,  K.C.B.,E.  T.  Bentlty  (Dvrlan),  J.  Briruhy  Btiiir.gtcn  (New  South  Walu),W.  Fid:- 
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ford  (Adelaide),  W.  W.  Birch  (British  Guiana),  0.  W.  Bird,  F.  Beckett  Birt,  L.  8.  Blech  (Paris),  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.3.,  John  Borton(Oamaru),  O.  Millar  Bowman,  Sir  Cavendish  Boyle,  K.C.M.Q., 
W.  Ouise  Brittam  (Christchurch,  N.Z.),  Allan  Brodie  (died  of  wounds),  W.  P.  Broumell  (Hobart), 
H.  J.  Bulman  (Northern  Rhodesia),  Capt.  E.  C.  Lardner  Burke  (killed  in  action),  Capt.  0.  A.  Burney 
(killed  in  action),  Rev.  E.  R.  Burroughs,  Andrew  Burt,  A.  J.  S.  Cahill  (East  London),  0.  0.  Canning 
(Nigeria),  Hon.  T.  Chase  Casgrain,  K.C.  (Montreal),  Robert  Chadwick  (Sydney),  Capt.  H.  Mackay 
CoghiU  (killed  in  action),  Capt.  H.  E.  Clifford  (died  of  wounds),  Ernest  E.  Collins  (Melbourne),  John 
Conotty  (New  Zealand),  Alexander  Cooper  (India),  F.  L.  Cox,  Vincent  M.  Cox  (killed  in  action), 
A.  R.  Creelman,  K.C.  (Montreal],  A.  L.  Cross  (Ceylon),  Henry  Dairies,  Richard  Harding  Dams  (New 
York),  Hnn.  Edgar  Dewdney  (Victoria,  B.C.),  A.  H.  Duggan,  Hon.  E.  F.  Dyett  (Montserrat),  R.  C. 
Earle,  M.R.C.S.  (Wanganui),  W.  R.  0.  Elwdl,  Creasy  Ewens  (Guernsey),  O.  S.  Fife  (killed  in  action), 
D.  Finlayson,  F.  W.  Frankland  (New  Zealand),  H.  A.  Fry  (Transvaal),  E.  V.  Garrard  (killed  in 
action),  N.  M.  Gepp  (Nigeria),  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  St.  Hill  Gibbons  (killed  in  action),  S.  Gilfillan,  John 
Girdwood,  Major  T.  A.  Glenny  (died  of  wounds),  A.  Maurice  Gordon  (killed  in  action),  Gilbert  T. 
Gordon  (killed  in  action),  Rev.  Walter  Graham  \Rio  de  Janeiro),  Cardross  Grant,  W.  Tarver  Grant,  L.  T. 
Gribbel  (Buenos  Aires),  Richard  Grigg  (Ottawa),  Edward  Gurney  (Ottawa),  Hon.  Sir  J.Winthrop  Hackett, 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.  (Perth,  W.A.),  Capt.  Edward  Harris  (died  of  wounds),  E.  B.  C.  Hanington,  M.D. 
(Victoria,  B.C.),  C.  R.  Harrison  {died  of  wounds),  H.  N.  Hartnell,  R.E.  (Egypt),  W.  Hanning  (Paris), 
J.  H.  Hugh  Harrison,  M.R.C.S.  (British  Honduras),  R.  E.  Haslam,  G.  H.  Heberden,  M.R.C.S., 
D.S.O.  (South  Africa),  John  Hendry  (Vancouver),  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  E.  D.  Holroyd  (Melbourne), 
Capt.  W.  F.  HoptrofJ  \kitted  in  action),  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  Hudson,  F.R.C.S.  (India),  C.  Canniff  Jones, 
G.M.G.  (Toronto),  H.  W.  Jewsbury  (Argentine),  C.  M.  Johnson  \late  R.N.),  Henry  Jones,  Capt.  H.  M. 
Jones,  V.C.,  Capt.  Stanley  L.  Jones  (died  of  wounds),  J.  H.  Kennedy  ^Rhodesia),  David  Kerr,  L.  E.  L. 
Kiddle  (Sydney),  H.  Garnar  King  (kitted  in  action),  W.  F.  Knowles  (Brazil),  R.  0.  Lagden  (killed 
in  action),  J.  R.  Laing,  N.  G.  Leslie  ( Winnipeg),  J.  W.  Lewis  (kitted  in  action),  Leslie  E.  J.  Lonnen 
(killed  in  action),  C.  B.  Lonsdale  (Cape  Town),  Sir  Francis  LoveU,  C.M.G.,  F.R.C.S.,  P.  de  N.  Lucas 
(Orange  Free  State),  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lucas  (kitted  in  action),  J.  Lyatt  (died  of  wounds),  Lieut.-Colonel 
C.  W.  D.  Lynch,  D.S.O.  (kitted  in  action),  Kenneth  C.  Macardle  (kitted  in  action),  Senator  Hon.'  J. 
Macfarlane  (Hobart),  Capt.  J.  Herrick  McGregor  ( Victoria,  B.C.),  Felir  McGuire  (Auckland),  L.  G. 
Mackay  (Wellington^,  D.  Madaren  (Ottawa),  D.  McNicott  (Montreal^,  Capt.  C.  A.  Madge  (kitted 
in  action),  J.  L.  Maiden  (Nyasaland^,  Major  John  Marlow  (Gold  Coast),  Major  A.  A.  Martin,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.  (died  of  wounds),  Josiah  Martin  (Auckland),  J.  W.  Matthews,  M.D.  (Johannesburg),  Engineer 
Commander  E.  T.  Meeson,  R.N.,  D.S.O.  (kitted  in  action),  Capt.  H.  A.  Mellon  (Vancouver),  Ven. 
Archdeacon  T.  Meredith,  Wittiam  Merrick  (Maritzburg),  W.  Kildare  Miley,  L.R.C.P.,  E.  C.  E.  Mitts 
( Wellington,  N.Z.),  Capt.  W.  H.  Monson  (died  of  wounds),  Hugh  Montgomery  (killed  in  action),  Alder- 
man Sir  William  Vaughan  Morgan,  Bart.,  John  Nairn  (Hawkes  Bay,  N.Z.),  Major  A.  A.  C.  Nelson, 
Sir  Sigmund  Neumann,  Bart.,  C.  H.  Nevitt,  John  Newton,  J.  S.  Niven,  M.D.  (London,  Ont.),  John 
Noble  (Sydney),  Capt.  G.  W.  Nugent  (killed  in  action),  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  the  West 
Indies  (Dr.  Nuttatt),  C.  O'Neill  (Nigeria),  Major  J.  P.  Overton  (killed  in  action),  Lieut.-Colonel 
Percy  Owen  (New  South  Wales),  H.  Partington,  R.  Paton  (Argentine),  P.  F.  Payn  (Maritzburg), 
George  Peacock  (Queenstown,  South  Africa),  Professor  H.  H.  W.  Pearson  (Cape  Town),  J.  D.  Pember- 
ton  (Victoria,  B.C.),  A.  G.  Pendleton,  C.M.G.  (Adelaide),  C.  H.  Philipps  (Ceylon),  H.  W.  Pink  (died 
of  wounds),  5?.  F.  Pinkham  (killed  in  action),  E.  Polkinghorne  (died  of  wounds),  H.  L.  Pottak  (killed 
in  action),  J.  W.  Previte,  H.  B.  Price  (kitted  in  action),  Sir  Thomas  R.  Price,  K.C.M.G.  (Cape  Town), 
Sir  Lesley  Probyn,  K.C.V.O.,  J.  W.  Quinn,  M.L.A.  (Johannesburg),  G.  Owen  Rigby,  M.B.  (Victoria), 
J.  Nevitt  Ritchie  (killed  in  action),  Sir  George  Scott  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  A.  G.  Rogers  (kitted 
in  action),  Capt.  G.  O.  Roos  (kitted  in  action),  D.  D.  Rosewarne  (South  Australia),  C.  D.  Rudd,  W. 
Ralph  Rutter  ( Uganda),  Capt.  J.  B.  Rutledge  (killed  in  action),  Philip  Saittard,  W.  D.  Sale  (Calcutta), 
W.  K.  G.  Saunders,  Nigel  D.  Scott  (Mexico),  C.  Gordon  Sharp  (died  of  wounds),  W.  H.  Sherlock  (late 
British  Guiana),  D.  Simson,  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  J.  Slack  (British  Honduras),  Attison  D.  Smith,  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Henry  J.  Speed  (Nigeria),  Edmund  G.  Staveley  (Christ- 
church,  N.Z.),  W.  Stewart,  M.D.  (Paraguay),  W.  H.  Strachan  (killed  in  action),  Stuart  Straight  (kitted 
in  action),  W.  G.  Stranack  (died  of  wounds),  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbados  (Dr.W.  P.  Swaby), 
Emmanuel  Tasse  (Ottawa),  J.  Lambly  Thomas,  R.  Tobin  (Melbourne),  Charles  F.  Todhunter  (Christ- 
church,  N.Z.),  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.  (Brisbane),  G.  A.  Tomkinson,  J.  E.  Tustin,  E.  W. 
Underwood  (Melbourne),  Sir  Hector  Van  Cuylenberg  (Ceylon),  A.  Visram  (Uganda),  Sir  William 
Wallace,  K.C.M.G.,  Capt.  J.  R.  Walpole  (killed  in  action),  Capt.  J.  D.  Walsh  (killed  in  action),  Edward 
Warren  (Cape  Town),  Capt.  J.  Warskitt  (Argentine),  Colonel  Sir  Charles  M.  Watson,  K.C.M.G., 
Major  G.  C.  Way  (kitted  in  action),  Myer  Weil,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  J.  Way,  Bart.  (Chief  Justice 
of  South  Australia),  Major  R.  B.  Webb,  C.  Werdmuller  (Orange  Free  State),  L.  C.  Whitefoord  (killed 
in  action),  Frank  Wilder  (kitted  in  action),  W.  Phittpotts  Wittiams,  J.  Wittis  (Argentine),  Hon.  B.  R. 
Wise,  K.C.  (Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales),  Broome  L.  Witts  (Melbourne),  R.  H.  Wood  (Christ- 
church,  N.Z.),  Sir  Corbet  Woodatt,  G.  L.  Wyatt  (kitted  in  action),  R.  A.  Yerburgh. 

ASSOCIATES. — Mrs.  W.  de  (7.  Baker,  Miss  Aqnex  Bayly,  J.  E.  Braithwaite,  Miss  E.  Bridgeman, 
H.  T.  Chappett,  A.  Cridland,  W.  S.  Dickie,  Lady  Edwards;  Henry  Grace,  C.  A.  Hayes,  G.  Hiley,  C. 
King,  C.  H.  Lenton,  J.  Lyle,  Mrs.  McN.  Hanson  (Vancouver),  Rev.  R.  Markes,  T.  Mitchell,  F.  New- 
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combe,  Mrs.  H.  0.  Roberts  (Argentine),  Capt.  E.  A.  Bolinton  (died  of  town*),  A.  W.  Smith,  T.  Taylor, 
J.P.,  'Sir  George  White,  Bart.,  J.  M.  Yates,  K.C. 

The  above  list  includes  the  names  of  55  Fellows  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds, 
among  whom  were  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lucas,  Mr.  Allan  Brodie,  and  Capt.  Selous, 
D.S.O.,  and  T.  J.  Alldridge,  I.S.O.,  formerly  Corresponding  Secretary,  Sherbro,  West 
Africa,' Major-Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Benson,  K.C.B.,  Bight  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.K.S., 
Sir  Cavendish  Boyle,  K.C.M.G.  (late  Governor  of  Mauritius),  Hon.  Sir  J.  Winthrop 
Hackett,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Sir  Francis  Lovell,  C.M.G.,  F.R.C.S.,  Alderman  Sir  William 
Vaughan  Morgan,  Bart.,  Sir  Lesley  Probyn,  K.C.V.O.,  Sir  George  Scott  Robertson, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.  (formerly  Agent-General  for 
Queensland),  Sir  William  Wallace,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  B.  R.  Wise,  K.C.  (Agent-General 
for  New  South  Wales). 

ELECTION  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS  AND  COUNCILLORS. 

8.  The  following  Vice-Presidents  have  been  appointed  during  the  year,  under  the 
provisions  of  Rule  6,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  : — Hon.  Sir  John  A. 
Cockburn,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Rider  Haggard ;  Lieut.-General  Sir  Edward  T.  H. 
Hutton,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Lord  Lovat,  K.T.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.;  Hon.  Sir 
Josiah  H.  Symon,  K.C.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Council, in  accordance  with  Rule  65,  submit  the  names  of  gentlemen  nominated 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  President,  V ice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and 
Councillors  : — 

President.— The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 

Vice-Presidents. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  7,  and  are  eligible  for 
re-election  :— H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Marquis  of  Aberdeen  and 
Teinair,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Earl  Brassey,  G.C.B.,  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P. 
C.M.G.,  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  K.C.M.G., 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  H.  Reid,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden  Smith,  K.C.  B 
Hon.  Sir  W.  Hall-Jones,  K.C.M.G.  (M.L.C.,  N.Z.),  and  Colonel  George  T.  Denison. 

Honorary  Treasurer. — Robert  Littlejohn,  Esq. 

Councillors. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  7,  and  are  not  eligible  for 
re-election  this  year :— Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Edward  T.  H.  Hutton,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Captain  Richard  Jebb. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  65,  the  Council  have  nominated  the 
following  gentlemen  to  fill  the  above  vacancies  : —Ralph  S.  Bond,  Esq.,  Sir  Frederic  M. 
Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.,  Alfred  Moor-Radford,  Esq. 

MEETINGS. 

9.  The  Evening  and  Afternoon  Meetings  of  the  Institute  have  been  held  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  and  lately  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  and  have  been  well  attended. 
The  following  Papers  were  read  and  discussed  :— 

"The  Integration  of  the  Empire."     By   Sir   Harry   Wilson,   K.C.M.G.- 
Chairman,  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G. 
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"  British  Columbia  and  the  War."  By  fche  Hon.  Sir  Richard  McBride, 
K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  British  Columbia). — Chairman,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  The  British  Imperial  Spirit  of  Sport  and  the  War."  By  J.  Astley  Cooper. 
— Chairman,  Hon.  B.  R.  Wise,  K.C.  (Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales). 

"  South  Africa  and  the  Empire  Problem."     By  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Bart. 
—Chairman,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G. 
.  "  Empire    Land    Settlement."    By  Sir    Rider    Haggard. — Chairman,   the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 

"  Richard  Hakluyt :  A  Pioneer  of  Colonisation."  By  Professor  Foster 
Watson. — Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  The  War  of  Ideas."  By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  M.A.— Chairman,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 

"  Possibilities  of  British  Trade  in  South  America  after  the  War."  By  Miss 
Edith  Browne,  F.R.G.S. — Chairman,  Herbert  Gibson,  Esq.* 

"  The  Clarifying  of  British  Commerce  of  Enemy  Influence  after  the  War." 
By  Wilfred  Powell. — Chairman,  Sir  Algernon  F.  Firth,  Bart. 

"  Goods  Transport  Reform  at  Home  and  Overseas."  By  A.  W.  Gattie. — 
Chairman,  Frederick  Button,  Esq.* 

"  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia."  By  the  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher 
(High  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia). — Chairman,  A.  D. 
Steel-Maitland,  Esq.  (Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies). 

"  The  Yukon  River  from  Source  to  Sea."  By  Mrs.  Blount,  F.R.G.S.— 
Chairman,  Captain  G.  Black.* 

"  The  Primary  Products  of  New  Zealand."  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F. 
Massey  (Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand). — Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.* 

"  The  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  :  A  Buffer  State  against  Berlin."     By  James 
Baker,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.G.S.— Chairman,  James  L.  Garvin,  Esq.* 
*  Not  yet  printed  in  United  Empire. 

Christmas  Lectures  for  Young  People. 

"  British  East  Africa  and  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza."  By  Mrs.  Blount,  F.R.G.S. 
— Chairman,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. 

"  The  Navy  and  the  Empire."  By  W.  H.  Garrison,  F.R.G.S.— Chairman, 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G. 

"  The  Savage  South  Seas."  By  Oliver  Bainbridge. — Chairman,  Hon. 
J.  G.  Jenkins. 

10.  Imperial  Studies  Lectures  were  also  delivered  as  follows  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institute : — 

"  The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England :  A  Prelude  to  the  Empire."  By 
Sir  Charles  Lucat,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.— Chairman,  Albert  Gray,  Esq.,  K.C.,  C.B. 
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"Indian  Title  in  Canada."  By  T.  B.  Browning,  M.A.— Chairman,  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Some  Public  School  Problems  at  Home  and  Overseas  after  the  War."  By 
Major  E.  A.  Belcher  (late  Headmaster  of  Christ's  College,  New  Zealand).— 
Chairman,  Sir  Frederick  Kenyon,  K.C.B. 

LUNCHEONS. 

11.  Luncheons  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  were  held  at  intervals  during  the  year.    The 
following  guests  were  entertained  : — 

Hon.  T.  J-.  Kyan,  M.L.A.,  Premier  of  Queensland. — Chairman,  Lieut.-General 
Sir  Edward  T.  H.  Button,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  George  Foster,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Canada.— Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst,  K.C.,  M.P.P.,  Premier  of  Ontario.— Chairman,  A.  D. 
Steel- Maitland,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies). 

The  Eight  Hon.  William  F.  Massey  (Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand),  and 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.  (Finance  Minister  of  New 
Zealand).— Chairman,  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Plunket,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O. 

J.  W.  Flavclle,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  Canada). — 
Chairman,  the  Eight  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.  (Minister  of  Munitions). 

THE  LIBRARY. 

12.  During  the  year  7,142  books,  pamphlets  and  maps,  were  added  to  the  Library  ; 
6,169  by  donation  and  973  by  purchase.     This  represents  an  increase  of  988  over  the 
figures  for  1915  and  2,009  over  those  for  1914.     This  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the 
number  of  special  reports  and  pamphlets  issued  in  connection  with  the  War.     The 
Library  now  contains  114,383  books  and  pamphlets,  being  an  increase  of  39,525  during 
the  past  seven  years.     The  newspapers  and  periodicals  received  and  filed  number  896, 
or  about  77,000  separate  parts  during  the  year.     The  greater  number  of  these  are 
subsequently  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  kept  for  permanent  reference. 

There  has  again  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  those  using  the 
Library.  The  historical  collections  are  being  extensively  consulted  by  students  of 
the  University  of  London,  whilst  the  large  collection  of  publications  on  agriculture, 
special  trade  reports,  and  mining  and  geological  surveys  has  been  of  great  use  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Library,  however,  has  been  the  supplying  of  information  in 
connection  with  the  present  War.  .Not  only  has  the  Library  been  largely  used  by 
members  of  the  Belgian  Colonial  Office,  who  naturally  under  present  circumstances 
find  our  books  of  the  greatest  service,  but  also  by  officials  from  the  War  Office  and 
other  Government  Departments,  and  by  those  engaged  in  special  researches  connected 
with  questions  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  policy,  Special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  this 
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aspect  of  the  activities  of  the  Library  in  view  of  the  restrictions  at  present  hampering 
library  work  generally.  In  this  connection  the  Council  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  authorities  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  who  have 
frequently  supplied  valuable  information. 

The  preparation  of  the  Bibliography  of  Publications  on  Foreign  Colonisation, 
mentioned  in  the  last  Report,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Library,  although  rich  in  books 
on  this  topic,  nevertheless  lacked  many  of  the  essential  works  of  reference.  During 
the  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  this  want,  and  a  portion  of  the  money 
received  from  the  Darnell  Davis  gift  was  expended  on  the  purchase  of  works  dealing 
with  the  French  and  other  Foreign  Colonies,  especially  those  in  Africa.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Library  may  be  representative  not  only  of  British  Colonial 
enterprise,  but  also  of  Foreign  Colonial  administration,  with  which  the  former  is  so 
closely  allied. 

The  work  of  the  Library  has  been  somewhat  restricted  owing  to  the  Staff  being 
depleted  by  the  War  and  by  other  causes.  Consequently  much  of  the  cataloguing 
and  other  work  has  fallen  into  arrear  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  most  essential  matters 
have  been  attended  to.  The  preparation  of  a  Bibliography  of  publications  connected 
with  the  part  played  in  the  War  by  the  Overseas  Dominions,  Colonies,  Protectorates, 
and  India,  has  been  undertaken  ;  and  many  hundreds  of  entries  are  available  for  the 
use  of  Fellows. 

The  donations  to  the  Library  have  been  numerous,  but  are  not  marked  by  any 
outstanding  features.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  a  large  number  of  works  on 
the  Italian  Colonies,  presented  by  the  Italian  Government ;  a  number  of  scarce  books 
presented  by  the  Colonial  Office,  including  an  original  MS.  of  the  "  Journal  of  a  Second 
Expedition  in  New  South  Wales,"  by  John  Oxley  (written  in  1818),  and  a  quantity  of 
Colonial  Law  Reports  ;  the  papers  in  connection  with  Colonial  Appeals,  presented  by 
the  Privy  Council ;  many  pamphlets  given  by  Warren  Weedon,  Esq.,  of  Brisbane  ; 
some  valuable  books  presented  by  Colonel  Duncan  G.  Pitcher  ;  a  set  of  Parliamentary 
Debates,  presented  by  Lord  Plunket ;  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  H.  A.  Wickham, 
Esq.,  for  his  services  in  bringing  the  seed  of  Hevea  Brasilicnsis  from  South  America, 
presented  by  Mr.  Wickham ;  and  a  set  of  the  Chronicles  of  Canada  scries,  given  by 
Messrs.  Glasgow,  Brook  &  Co.  To  these  and  other  donors,  including  the  various  Over- 
seas Governments  and  certain  Foreign  Administrations,  many  learned  and  other 
Societies,  and  newspaper  proprietors,  who  have  so  generously  supported  the  Institute 
by  sending  complimentary  copies  of  their  publications,  the  Council  return  their  thankr. 
They  also  wish  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  action  of  publishers  in  sending  books, 
for  review  in  "  United  Empire." 

"  UNITED  EMPIRE." 

13.  The  Journal  has  been  edited  during  the  past  year  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson, 
K.C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  Montague  Bell,  and  the  editors  have  continued  to  give  special 
prominence  to  the  many  topics  arising  from  the  War.  The  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
paper  and  printing  bas  made  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  size  of  the  magazine,  and,  for  the 
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same  reason,  fewer  illustrations  have  been  published.  On  the  other  hand,  supplements 
have  been  issued  at  intervals  dealing  with  subjects  of  special  interest,  such  as  Sir  Rider 
Haggard's  Tour,  and  Public  School  Education  at  Home  and  Overseas  after  the  War. 
The  income  from  advertisements  has  increased  during  the  past  year,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  the  Journal,  with  its  world-wide  circulation,  as  an 
advertising  medium  should  meet  with  greater  recognition.  The  Journal  forms  th« 
most  important  link  between  the  Institute  audits  Fellows  and  Associates  the  world 
over,  and  is  sent  to  societies,  institutions  and  clubs  in  all  parts  ol  the  Empire. 

THE  EMPIRE  AT  WAR. 

14.  The  Council  have  decided  to  prepare  an  illustrated  History  of  what  may 
be  described  as  Imperial  Co-operation  up  to  and  including  the  Great  War,  to  be  issued 
after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.     It  will  be  published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press  in  six  volumes,  and  the  General  Editor  will  be  Sir  Charles  Lucas.     Considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  collection  of  material,  in  which  the  Librarian 
of  the  Institute  and  Mr.  Montague  Ball  have  been  co-operating  for  some  time  past- 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  is  contributing  the  first  volume  himself,  has  also  enlisted 
the  services  of  a  number  of  prominent  men  as  collaborators,  including  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband,  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  Sir  Everard  iin  Thurn,  Sir  Walter  Davidson, 
Mr.  L.  R.  Beaven,  Professor  G.  M. Wrong,  Captain  Malcolm  Ross,  Captain  C.  E.W.  Bean, 
Mr.  Algernon  Aspinall,  Major  H.  E.  Leggett,  R.E.,  and  Captain  G.  W.  R.  Jenkins. 

Prospectuses  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  Humphrey 
Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  Lonlon,  E.C. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. 

15.  The  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Institute  steadily  increases  in  membership,  and  is 
continually  extending  its  influence  in  the  district.    A  marked  feature  of  its  utility  is 
the  number  of  inquiries  received  by  the  Secretary  requesting  information  on  Colonial 
topics.     The  men  of  Overseas  Forces  quartered  in  Bristol  greatly  appreciate  the  hearty 
welcome  extended  to  them,  and  by  their  cordial  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the 
Institute  do  much  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Empire.     The  Council  of  the  Bristol 
Branch  Institute  desire  to  express  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss  by  death  of  their 
valued  member,  Sir  George  White,  Bart.,  a  loss  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the 
whole  City  of  Bristol,  whose  interests  he  watched  over  so  well. 

The  attendances  at  the  addresses  arranged  for  at  the  Institute  were  good,  and  the 
lectures  were  much  appreciated.  On  December  4,  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder  gave  an 
address  on  "  The  War  Resources  of  the  Empire,"  the  chair  being  taken  by  Sir  William 
Howell  Davies,  M.P. 

Mr.  Christopher  H.  Turner,  whose  services  had  been  requisitioned  in  connection 
with  the  National  Food  Supply,  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  engagement  for 
January  1,  1917,  but  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Browning,  who  gave  an  ex- 
haustive address  on  "  Indian  Rights."  On  this  occasion  Major  C.  C.  Savile  occupied 
the  chair. 
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The  lecture  for  February  5  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish,  on  "  The 
Naval  and  Military  Geography  of  the  Empire."  Sir  Frank  Wills,  J.P.,  presided.  The 
last  lecture  of  the  present  session  was  given  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton,  on  "  The  Old  Empire 
and  the  New,"  when  Mr.  Sidney  Humphries,  J.P.,  presided. 

On  February  19  a  smoking-concert  was  held,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Fellows, 
and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  George  Riseley  a  capital  programme  was  rendered. 
The  success  was  so  marked  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  an  annual  feature. 

On  March  7  the  prizes  for  the  Essay  Competition  were  awarded  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Cook,  J.P.,  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard,  J.P.,  presiding.  The  essays 
on  "  How  can  the  Ties  which  Bind  the  Mother  Country  to  her  Dependencies  be 
Strengthened  and  Improved  ?  "  were  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  first  prize 
was  won  by  Harold  G.  Brown,  of  St.  George's  School.  Miss  Marjorie  Leslie,  of 
Mortimer  House  School ;  John  Jackson,  of  St.  George's  School ;  and  Clifford 
J.  Long,  of  Greenbank  School,  also  received  awards.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to 
H.  R.  Easterbrook,  of  Fairfield  School ;  and  certificates  to  other  competitors.  It 
is  proposed  to  print  the  Prize  Essays  in  the  Bristol  Year  Book. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  entrusting  their  colours  to  the  care  of  the  Bristol  citizens,  on 
March  10,  the  officers  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Canadian  Contingent  were  entertained  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  Institute.  A  short  informal  meeting  was  held  in  the  Salon,  at  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol,  supported  by  Colonel  Butler  (Sheriff  of  Bristol),  Mr.  T.  J. 
Lennard  (Chairman  of  Council),  Sir  Frank  Wills,  and  others  made  short  speeches  of 
welcome,  to  which  Colonel  Pawlett,  their  Commander,  and  Major  McNaughton 
responded,  expressing  their  own  and  fellow-officers'  deep  affection  for  the  Mother 
Country,  and  their  gratitude  for  what  the  city  of  Bristol  had  done  for  them.  A  tele- 
gram of  hearty  greetings  was  dispatched  to  Earl  Grey,  expressing  sincere  wishes  for 
his  restoration  to  health. 

The  entertainment  to  wounded  soldiers,  held  November  29  and  30,  was  a 
great  success.  Mrs.  Lennard,  supported  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  and  Lady 
James,  Mrs.  M.  Griffiths,  Miss  James,  Misses  Ada  and  Isabel  Lowe,  Mrs.  Wynn- 
Jones,  and  Mrs.  Seacombe  Wills,  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  men. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  Institute, 
the  following  Societies  held  meetings  in  the  Salon  :  The  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union  on  December  11,  when  an  address  on  "  The  Application  to 
Social  England  of  our  Christian  Faith  "  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Austin  Thompson, 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  London,  the  Vicar  of  Fishponds,  the  Rev.  C. 
P.  Wilson,  Bristol,  presiding  over  a  large  attendance.  On  February  25  the  Russia 
Society  of  Bristol  held  their  inaugural  meeting,  when  Dr.  J.  E.  King,  Headmaster 
of  Clifton  College,  took  the  chair  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort.  Mr.  E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  Miss  Ethel  Rayson,  A.R.C.M.,  a  musical  sketch  of  the  music  and 
poetry  of  Russia  and  Poland.  On  March  1  Mr.  Richard  Bagot,  representing 
the  British-Italian  League,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Westminster,  gave  a  lecture 
on  "  Italy  and  the  War,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  lent  by  the  Italian  Supreme 
Command.  Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S.,  presided. 

u 
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LEICESTERSHIRE  BRANCH. 

16.  The  formation  of  a  new  Branch  at  Leicester  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
activities  of  the  Institute  in  1916.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Travel- 
ling Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  R.  Boose,  C.M.G.,  who  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  0.  B. 
Stanion,  President  of  the  Leicester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  J.  Stafford 
Anderson.  A  suitable  room  for  the  use  of  members  has  been  provided  by  the 
Leicestershire  Club,  and  an  inaugural  ceremony,  which  has  been  postponed  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  War,  will  shortly  take  place.  The  membership  of  the  Branch 
is  already  over  100. 

OTHER  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 

17.  Good  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  Branches  at 
Manchester  and  at  Birmingham,  to  which  the  Travelling  Commissioner  has 
recently  directed  his  efforts.  At  Bournemouth  a  series  of  important  addresses 
has  been  arranged  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.  (who  himself  gave  the  first  on 
Newfoundland),  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Institute  subsequent  speakers 
have  been  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  on  New  Zealand,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  on 
Australia,  Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  Richard  Reid  on  Canada,  and  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  on  the  Crown  Colonies.  The  Council  are  greatly  indebted  to  these 
gentlemen  for  their  most  valued  assistance.  It  is  hoped  that  the  local  Committee 
may,  partly  as  a  result  of  these  addresses  and  the  great  interest  they  have  created, 
be  now  able  to  organise  a  Branch  for  the  whole  Bournemouth  District.  Overseas,  it 
is  gratifying  to  report  the  foundation  of  a  strong  Branch  in  British  Guiana  as  an 
outcome  of  the  visit  to  the  West  Indies  a  year  ago  by  the  Travelling  Commissioner, 
who  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Nunan,  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary 
at  Georgetown.  Local  Committees  are  in  process  of  formation  at  Inverness,  N.B.,  and 
in  various  centres  in  the  Dominions,  but  progress  has  been  naturally  checked  by 
the  long  duration  of  the  War.  In  the  United  States  of  America  Dr.  Cooke  Adams 
has  been  appointed  Honorary  Organising  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
and  co-ordinating  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Harry  Brittain  during  his  tour  in  1915. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

18.  At  the  first  half-yearly  Meeting  with  the  Victoria  League  in  July  it  was 
decided  to  invite  the  Over-seas  Club  and  the  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Oversea 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee.  Accordingly,  in  December  the 
following  additional  representatives  attended  the  meeting  : — Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley- 
Evans  (Over-seas  Club)  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hayne  (Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Overseas), 
and  an  interesting  discussion  took  place.  Representatives  of  the  Victoria  League, 
the  South  African  Colonisation  Society,  and  the  British  Women's  Emigration  League 
were  invited  to  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  to  hear  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  address, 
and  the  Hospitality  Committees  of  the  first-named  in  the  Dominions  have  been  asked 
to  assist  in  the  reception  of  ex-Service  men  and  their  families  in  the  Dominions  when 
the  time  comes  for  migration  to  take  place.  The  Secretary  of  the  Institute  has 
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been  invited  to  join  the  Development  Committee  of  the  South  African  Colonisation 
Society  and  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  South  African  Officers'  Club.  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Institute  on  the  Committee  of  the 
"  Empire  Movement,"  and  also,  with  Sir  Stanley  Bois,  on  the  Council  of  the  British 
Empire  Producers'  Organisation. 

IMPERIAL  STUDIES  LECTURES. 

19.  The  work  of  public  enlightenment  on  matters  of  Imperial  interest  by  means 
of  public  lectures  delivered  in  the  Universities  and  University  Colleges  of  Great  Britain 
that  was  begun  in  1915  has  proceeded  apace  during  the  course  of  the  past  year,  and 
has  had  an  influence  in  directing  public  attention  to  Imperial  problems  which  has 
stretched  beyond  the  large  audiences  that  have  been  attracted  to  the  lectures.  As 
before  the  University  of  London  has  taken  the  lead,  and  courses  have  been  arranged 
in  University,  King's,  Bedford,  and  Westfield  Colleges,  and  in  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  besides  various  lectures  arranged  by  the  University 
Extension  Board  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  A  new  departure  has  been 
made  by  the  arrangement  of  certain  lectures  of  an  academic  character  followed  by 
discussion  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  these  have  met  with 
such  a  measure  of  success  that  it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  work  further  in  subsequent 
years.  Every  University  in  Great  Britain  that  is  situated  in  a  large  centre  of  popula- 
tion has  now  arranged  courses  of  Imperial  Studies  lectures  in  co-operation  with  the 
Institute,  and  especial  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Universities  of  Liverpool,  Edin- 
burgh, Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Durham  (Armstrong  College,  Newcastle),  where 
notably  large  and  important  audiences  have  been  assembled.  In  the  University  of 
Birmingham  the  lectures  given  last  year  have  led  to  a  series  of  Conferences  on 
Imperial  problems  which  have  been  largely  attended.  In  Bristol  the  Imperial  Studies  * 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Branch  Building  of  the  Institute,  while  in  Leeds  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  more  to  conferences  and  discussions  than  to  public  lectures. 
The  courses  that  have  been  given  have  dealt  not  only  with  the  Political  Sciences  and 
the  History  of  the  Empire,  but  also  with  Law,  Commerce,  Economics,  Botany,  and 
Geography,  and  certain  of  the  courses  have  been  collected  and  published  in  book  form, 
so  that  their  matter  has  reached  a  wider  audience.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  the 
work  of  the  movement  has  not  been  only  concerned  with  lectures  to  the  general  public, 
but  has  been  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  research  in  and  academic  study  of  all 
Imperial  matters  in  the  Universities.  Though  a  time  of  war  is  exceedingly  unpropitious 
for  the  encouragement  of  research,  yet  among  the  depleted  ranks  of  students  serious 
work  of  high  quality  is  being  carried  on,  and  it  is  noteworthy  how  many  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  still  pursuing  their  studies  have  begun  to  turn  to  the  problems  of  the 
Empire  as  a  fertile  field  for  their  researches.  A  steady  and  increasing  stream  of 
students  is  being  attracted  to  Imperial  Studies,  and  the  invaluable  help  that  has  been 
afforded  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  by  the  Rhodes  Trustees  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  Universities,  and  especially  the  University  of  London,  to 
begin  to  cope  with  the  work.  The  privilege  of  utilising  the  unique  collection  in  the 
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Library  of  the  Institute  has  been  much  appreciated  by  students,  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  facilities  to  the  full  extent. 

EMPIRE  LECTURES. 

20.  The   Illustrated  Lectures  on  Empire  subjects  by  Mr.  Herbert  Garrison,  our 
Official  Lecturer,  have  enjoyed  continued  popularity,  and  have  attracted  very  large 
audiences  in  London  and  throughout  the  country.     Among  the  places  where  he  has 
lectured  are  :    Southend,  Bradford,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Wimbledon,  Plymouth, 
Bristol,  Chiswick,  Bournemouth,  Shrewsbury,  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Taunton,  Richmond, 
Nottingham,   Shorncliffe,    Westminster,    Tunbridge    Wells,     Colne,    and    Bromley. 
At  Bradford  the  total    attendance  at  three  meetings  was  5,600 ;   at  Nottingham 
three  meetings  attracted  6,000  persons ;   two  audiences  at  Taunton  were  declared  to 
have  made  a  record  for  the  town.     In  all  cases  further  lectures  were  asked  for. 

In  addition  to  the  above  lectures,  delivered  by  Mr.  Garrison  in  his  official  capacity, 
more  than  three  hundred  have  been  given  by  him  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  on 
"  The  Empire  and  the  War  "  in  connection  with  the  War  Lectures  Committee — whose 
President  is  Lord  Plunket — including  three  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  under  Royal 
patronage.  By  means  of  these  lectures  large  sums  have  been  raised  for  various 
Patriotic  Funds. 

Among  the  Chairmen  at  these  meetings  have  been  : — The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
The  Marquess  of  Normanby,  The  Earl  Brassey,  The  Earl  of  Meath,  Lord  Desborough, 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  Admiral  Sir  G.  Digby 
Morant,  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien,  Lt.-General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  Maj.- 
General  Sir  Alfred  Turner,  Ma j. -General  Sir  Elliott  Wood,  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur 
Lawley,  and  the  Mayors  of  several  of  the  towns  visited. 

A  large  number  of  lectures  on  the  Empire  have  also  been  given  by  Mr.  Garrison  to 
officers  and  men  at  various  Military  Camps  and  Hospitals,  belonging  both  to  the  Home 
and  Overseas  Forces,  presided  over  by  the  Commanding  Officers. 

GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  ENQUIRY. 

21.  The  monograph   by  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Duchesne,  B.A.,  which  gained  the  Gold 
Medal  for  1915,  was  published  during  the  year  by  the  Oxford  University  Piess,  under 
the  title  of  "  Democracy  and  Empire,"  and  has  been  very  favourably  reviewed.     A 
second  edition  has  now  been  called  for. 

ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

22.  The  Essay  Competition  for  the  year  1916  offered  by  the  Council  to  boys  and 
girls  undergoing  education  in  any  School  in  the  British  Empire  resulted  as  follows  :— - 

James  M.  Laing,  of  Southland  Boys'  High  School,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand, 
and  Guy  Charles  Parsloe,  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  School,  Hornsey,  N.,  were 
bracketed  together  for  the  first  and  second  prizes,  receiving  £7  10s.  each.  First-class 
certificates  were  awarded  to  Edward  S.  Edmiston,  Boys'  Grammar  School,  Brisbane  ; 
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William  Gaunt,  Hull  Grammar  School ;  George  T.  Millward,  Kendal  Grammar  School ; 
Henry  K.  Prescot,  St.  Edward's  School,  Oxford ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  certificate, 
Marjorie  D.  Whitney,  of  Tiffin  Girls'  School,  Kingston-on-Thames,  obtained  an 
"  Honourable  Mention  "  as  being  next  to  the  Prize  Winners.  Fifteen  second-class 
certificates  were  also  awarded. 

The  subject  of  the  Essay  was :  "  In  what  ways  has  Scientific  Invention  affected  the 
British  Empire  ?  "  The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  Professor  H.  E.  Egerton  for 
having  again  adjudged  these  competitions  and  for  a  valuable  report  upon  them. 

ORGANISATION  COMMITTEE. 

23.  The  Organisation  Committee,  which  was  created  during  the  year  1915  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  recruitment  of  Fellows  and  the 
formation  of  Local  Branches  or  Committees,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
in  the  Empire  Overseas  and  in  Foreign  Countries,  has  continued  its  work  with 
success.  Its  existence  has  had  a  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the  Fellowship 
and  making  known  the  various  functions  which  the  Institute  is  performing  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  closer  Imperial  Unity. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  reference  was  made  to  the  tour  of  the  Travelling  Com- 
missioner throughout  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  and  Bermuda. 
This  was  the  first  visit  from  an  official  of  the  Institute  to  that  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  its  results  far  surpassed  expectations.  A  large  number  of  public  and  private 
meetings  were  held  at  which  reference  was  continually  made  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Institute  and  the  need  that  existed  for  bringing  the  residents  of  the  West  Indies  into 
closer  touch  with  its  work.  The  subject  of  the  formation  of  Local  Branches  was  dealt 
with  in  all  the  chief  centres,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  a  strong  and  representative 
Branch  was  formed  in  British  Guiana,  which  has  since  been  discussing  questions 
of  value  and  importance  to  the  Colony  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  establish  Branches  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Barbados, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  greater  publicity  and  prominence  to  the  Insti- 
tute's work.  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  were  appointed  wherever  the 
Institute  was  unrepresented.  The  opinion  was  expressed  on  many  occasions  that 
such  periodical  visits  are  absolutely  essential  in  order  that  interest  may  be  maintained. 

The  result  of  the  tour  confirms  this  view,  as  on  the  arrival  in  the  West  Indies  of 
the  Travelling  Commissioner  the  total  number  of  Fellows  was  194,  whereas  it  now 
exceeds  600,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  increase  as  the  Local  Branches  are 
formed  and  commence  work. 

After  the  successful  establishment  of  the  Branch  at  Leicester  mentioned  in  a 
previous  paragraph,  Mr.  Boose  proceeded  to  Birmingham  and  interviewed  several 
persons  interested  in  Imperial  matters  with  the  object  of  forming  a  Branch  in  that 
City.  Negotiations  continued  for  some  time  and  culminated  in  a  meeting  being 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided  and  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  approving  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

An  Organising  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  representatives   of  the 
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1^1.     Q imniMii.-i    in    An  .-.li,ili  .1 .   .1-  I.    -  I'il.iii    Addl'rnn   lielnir   Mm  CniimiiH"     "H   Mm 

nil!,),-,  i  ,,|  I!,,    li,i|Hiil  Tiud"  of  Aunlrullu.itml  Mi    !«'    H    I1'.  1 1.-  i   i<,nliaugh,  of  Ton.i.i... 
tpokn  Upon  thn  Mlllijimt  of  Mm  itnlulillnhiimiil  of  uii  |',IMJ,H<    r.,i.i,i    I    ,         vlmli. 
Ill    IllN  Opinion,  WOllld   ttl'I'VH   (<O  tiring    Hi"    KmplM'    Ilium   'I, ,,,!•,    I.,;-;  ll,..      |.  ,.  ii.  ulully    ii  rt 
regard*   iU    tntd"   lltnl    imlilrtliv        'I'll'1    i"'iill    uf   Hi.-.    I ',,M|.-I.-II.  i-    will)    Mi      I'Vllii-inl.ui 
liuiii/li  \vun  I  liul   In-  run"  nil  '  ••  (H'opiH'"  II  puper  dnulillg  willl  Mm  i|l|MMtloii  of  all  BlBPifO 

I'll'  nl    Law  fur  pulillration  in  III"  Journal  of  t||H  Hor-inty  uf  Comparative  l.eg|alui 

Him  of  (tin  Minni  mi), MI  I  mil  iwi'iiin  in  OOAMOtion  wild  th«  work  of  th«  <•..,,,,,,  1 1. . 
wan  the  organisation  uf  Hi  OonmrniH'n  uf  vanou*  MoninUpN,  FlpftMIltfttivi  in  l<ondon  of 
I  In-  Ciiiwii  (loloni^M  Mini  OolonitiN  liul,  ()OMHHUin|  Roipotllibli  OoVIFAIMftt|  for  tin- 
l-iii  (Miric.  of  luiiint/iiif/  a  l)«|Mil»vlion  \n  MM'  BdOfttftry  of  Hluln  for  UM-  OulonlOI|  willl  a 
vinw  to  IHKHI«  Miii  IppoifitOM&t  of  a  Oommlmlon  or  u  (lonunlttdtt  to  unijuiM'  into  Mm 
OOttditiOM  of  Inuli',  Mm  (|(W"lopnitint  of  MtUFtl  i-'ni-m,  •  n.  ,ui<l  lln-  iniproVMinunt  of 
luliiiiii1  supply,  Iriiiinpuilitliitii,  ami  lnl.nr  roimiiinilrttlloii  wniviriiw  of  wmli  OolonloM, 
nn  un  In  niiilin  Mm  Knipirti  ntorti  «««lf  supporting,  Tim  «ul»j«H.  origintttod  with  Mm 
r.Mi,  i,  Cm..,,  i  I:,,,,,,  I,  of  Mm  Institute,  which  Imn  liNionm  u  v«ry  m  iiv^  uml  wt-ll 

iiif/aiiinril   r-.ri  linn   of   Mm    Imtifcttto'l    WOl'k   OvtflfMi 

Tim  l)i<pi|t»ttion  ooniifttdof  FQpfONBtttlVM  of  Mm  Tnuli-  noil  lmlii«liy  GOMRlittMj 
Mini  of  tin*  W«"it  I  mini  Oominlttet,  MM*  (!tiylon  ^MMoriittion  in  honijon,  th»  Nig^riun 
( 'li.t.i.1,-1  of  IMiiK-n.  Hi--.  |(.iil,l,n  (Jrowni'M*  AllOOlfttion,  Mm  Muluy  Ml.utnw 
Af/rnry.  Mm  Hlruiln  HiitMnnmiilo  AtHiiciution,  tun!  Mm  Iliilmli  ICinjii 

Offt&ilfttiOBi 

Tim  l)n|Milulion,  wliirli  wan  intruilim(«l  hy  Kir  Owmi  l'liili|)|>«,  wun  r^otiivuil  dy 
Mr,  Itonar  \MW  on  Novunilinr  l\,  MHO,  who,  in  a  «yniputlniti(i  ruply,  wtittml  tlmt  "  it  wuw 
I  mi  mm  I-M-  hopn  that  our  <  Wiiutn  MiminldN  would  never  Im  ullowwl  to  iittn  our  r«i»ounu«« 
itgiiiiiNt  OUIHM|VHN  in  Mm  In)  mi-  in  Mm  wity  Mutt  Mn<y  IUIVH  doim  in  Mm  puul,  uml  tlmt  Mm 
lii-lp  wn  have  got  from  Mm  ICnipirn  \\HH  rliauged  Mm  wholx  itr>pr.i',t  of  Mm  ojimntion  of 
pr«ifnr(iim(i,  uml  hit*  mud"  iwnryliody  In  Mm  country  icudy  to  oonMidwr  it,  not  nmrnly 
from  Mm  pitying  point  of  vi»-w,  not  nmndy  from  Mm  prolit  And  lomi  point  of  vi«w,  Imt 
from  HP-  higher  r.onHiddi'itliiui  of  wlutt  Mi"  different  purls  of  Mm  Kmpirt*  ow«i  to  «MC)( 
otlmr,  uml  how  mm  h  Mm  wtn-ni/iJi  of  Mm  ICoipir"  un  it  whole  may  lid  iimr«tt»«id,"  A 
full  ruport  of  Lin-  Deputation  itppmtred  in  Mm  |)e.r,tntdi"r  i««im  of  OMITKII  KMi'iitK. 

I  I'-  •  i ,;  im  "I  of  J'lmpin-  imliinlneH  Imn  ornipM-d  th«  Npdriitl  itM.«nlion  of  Mm 

('•.iiimiii" •«•,  mid  in  MiinioiimTin.ii  Mi"  following  lletioliilion  wit«  «ul»mitl"d,  with  th« 
('ouiird'tt  approval,  to  Mm  (jovernm"iitM  of  Mm  DominioiiM  and  (lovi-.inm«nM  having 
|>ower  to  legJMlat",  un  w«'||  MM  to  thd  <'huml»eiu  of  Comim'Me,  |!,,i.n|n  of  Ttude,  i-.lr  ,  H, 
all  partH  of  Mm  Kmpim  : 

"That,  with  a  view  to  eiKoiimging  Mm  «ftlaMibhnmnt  of  n«w  indm'n-      u,   Mr 

Hriti«b  Empirt  tod  giving  A  mann  ot  oonfldmuw  and  Meurlty  Ui  capital  to  l>«  «m 

Imrkad  tbortln,  aw  wnll  MM  to  anBialing  Mid  expansion  of  duJMtmg  nidimlrmw,  thit  (Jov  , . 

ni'-nln  ol    Hi.-    I'iinpn.-   I,.-   uij/    .1    In   in,.  I"     il    .,1,1 ,;/,,  I .,,       ,,n   ,il|   <..,    .,,,,,,..,  I    I  »,  , ,., ,  i  ,,,-  ,,l .:. 

,  UadwayM,  Dork  and  llitHioni    r.oanla,  (k«,  Watdr,  ami  Klerln.   l,l(;l,i 

,|»IN'.M.|,    r.,,,|i,        -,,.  ,,,!,,, ,,    |,ul,|,,     in.,iii.i;.   LI    .  njoyinj/ 
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Governments  or  other  Public  Authorities,  to  purchase  Empire-made  goods  and  to 
place  all  contracts  with  British  firms,  exceptions  to  be  made,  by  special  permission  of 
proper  authority,  only  in  cases  where  such  a  course  is  considered  to  be  at  variance  with 
public  interests." 

Keplies  have  been  received  from  twenty-eight  Governments  and  twenty-three 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade,  which  go  to  prove  that  the  Empire  is 
united  in  the  desire  to  assist  and  encourage  Empire  industry  and  trade  in  the  manner 
suggested,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  and  feasible.  The 
replies  themselves  have  been  summarised  and  issued  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  for 
March  and  April  1917. 

Correspondence  has  taken  place  with  the  Postmaster  General  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Parcels  Post  between  Cuba  and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  result 
that,  although  there  is  little  prospect  of  its  early  establishment,  the  Committee  has 
been  informed  that  negotiations  are  being  pursued. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  Annual  Report  to  the  practical  value  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  in  extending  Empire  Trade,  and  during  the  past  year  a  large 
number  of  letters  have  again  been  received  acknowledging  the  assistance  which  has 
been  rendered  by  the  Committee  from  time  to  time  and  referring  in  favourable  terms 
to  the  careful  attention  given  in  answering  trade  enquiries  and  supplying  reliable 
information  on  commercial  questions  generally. 

The  introduction  of  new  industries  so  far  as  the  British  Empire  is  concerned  has 
engaged  the  particular  attention  of  the  Committee,  and  among  other  subjects  specially 
reported  upon  are  "  Lalang  "  as  a  paper- making  material,  the  introduction  of  locally 
made  leather  from  Nyasa-land,  and  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  British-made  lace 
with  British  East  Africa.  For  many  years  past  laces  and  embroideries  have  been 
obtained  by  the  merchants  of  British  East  Africa  from  Germany  and  Austria. 
Correspondence  which  has  recently  taken  place  conclusively  proves  that  these 
merchants  are  now  desirous  of  purchasing  within  the  Empire  such  articles 
of  trade.  A  very  large  number  of  trade  enquiries  have  again  been  dealt  with.  These 
have  been  referred  to  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  and 
conclusively  prove  that  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  Committee  to 
further  Empire  trade  and  industry  are  appreciated,  not  only  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Dominions  and  Colonies,  but  also  among  British  communities  resident  in 
foreign  countries. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  gained  in  importance  and  influence  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  following  new  Members  :— Sir  Ernest  W.  Birch,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Stanley 
Bois,  W.  A.  Briscoe,  Esq.,  E.  R.  Davson,  Esq.,  James  Gardiner,  Esq.,  A.  Leaver, 
Esq.,  C.  Sandbach  Parker,  Esq.,  Sir  Edward  Rosling,  R.  Rutherford,  Esq., 
H.  Wilson  Fox,  Esq.,  M.P. 

EMPIRE  LAND  SETTLEMENT  COMMITTEE. 

25.  This  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  in  March  1915  as  the  result 
of  a  largely  attended  and  influential  meeting  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  held  early 
in  that  month,  with  Earl  Grey  in  the  Chair. 
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The  Committee  is  sub-divided  into  two  Sub-Committees,  one  dealing  with  Home 
and  the  other  with  Overseas  Land  Settlement,  the  labours  of  the  two  bodies  being 
complementary  to  each  other.  Earl  Grey  is  the  Chairman  and  Lord  Sydenham  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Sub-Committees  are  presided  over 
respectively  by  Mr.  Christopher  Tumor  and  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Taverner. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  has  been  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  eminently  successful 
Empire  Tour,  which,  as  the  Honorary  Representative  of  the  Institute,  he  accomplished 
in  about  six  months,  during  which  time  he  visited  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  conferred  with  Governments  and  leading  statesmen  how  best  to  facilitate 
the  migration  of  our  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors  desirous  of  seeking  new  homes 
beyond  the  seas. 

Generally  speaking,  Sir  Rider  Haggard  has  reported  that  there  is  now  in  the 
Overseas  Dominions  an  open  door  for  the  British  ex-Service  man,  and  that  wherever 
such  a  man  may  choose  to  settle  he  will  receive  practically  the  same  assistance  that 
each  State  or  Dominion  decides  ultimately  to  give  to  its  own  returned  soldiers.  Sir 
Rider  Haggard's  interesting  and  comprehensive  report  has  been  circulated  to  the 
Press  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  Committee  and  Sub-Committees  have  met  frequently  during  the  year,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  business  has  been  transacted.  A  number  of  leaflets  have  been 
compiled  and  circulated  wherever  they  were  likely  to  come  before  sailors  and  soldiers, 
notably  in  the  Huts  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Salvation  Army  and  Church  Army,  and  in 
Hospitals  and  Clubs.  They  have  also  been  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Overseas 
Press,  Agricultural  Societies,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Members  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General,  and  practically  all  the  religious 
and  patriotic  organisations  within  the  Empire ;  the  Committee  sparing  neither  time, 
labour,  nor  expense  in  making  this  branch  of  their  propaganda  work  as  effective  as 
possible.  The  leaflets  in  question  are  still  obtainable  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bulkeley  Evans,  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Committee,  and  they  deal  exhaustively 
with  Land  Settlement  at  Home  and  Overseas  under  the  following  headings  : — 

(1)  General  Considerations.  (2)  Need  for  Imperial  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Board.  (3)  Soldiers  and  Settlement  on  the  Land — The  Process  of  Settlement. 
(4)  Re-colonising  England.  (5)  Report  of  the  Ontario  Commission.  (6)  Principles 
of  Land  Settlement.  (7)  Open  letter  to  Lord  Milner.  (8)  Land  Settlement  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  (9)  New  homes  for  Ex-Service  Men — Model  Settlement  Schemes. 

On  May  31,  1916,  the  following  Members  of  Parliament  attended  a  Conference 
at  the  Institute  by  invitation  of  the  Committee  : — Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  Sir  John  Spear, 
Captain  Charles  Bathurst,  Mr.  Rowland  Prothero,  Mr.  George  Roberts,  and  Captain 
Beville  Stanier,  when  a  number  of  important  resolutions  were  passed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Members  of  Parliament  present  should  take  part,  in  concert  with  the 
Institute's  Committee,  in  a  deputation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Bonar  Law  (Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies)  and  the  Earl 
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of  Crawford  (President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture)  received  the  deputation,  which  was 
introduced  by  Earl  Grey,  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  August  10,  when  a  sympathetic 
hearing  was  given  to  theii  representations. 

On  November  14  Sir  Eider  Haggard  spoke  on  "  Empire  Settlement  "  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  session,  when  Earl  Grey  presided,  and  a  number  of 
leading  men  addressed  the  large  audience,  as  well  as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil, 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  South  African  Colonisation  Society  and  British  Women's 
Emigration  League.  An  illuminated  address  was  presented  to  Sir  Eider  Haggard 
from  the  Council. 

Honorary  Eepresentatives  have  been  appointed  in  Canada  (Mr.  E.  B.  Bennett, 
K.C.,  M.P.),  Australia  (Mr.  Edmund  Jowett),  New  Zealand  (Mr.  J.  W.  Napier),  and 
South  Africa  (Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  K.C.M.G.),  to  keep  the  Committee  informed  of 
opportunities  for  settlement  existing  in  their  respective  Dominions,  and  other  matters 
of  interest. 

On  January  9,  1917,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  to  meet  the 
Eight  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  to  hear  their  opinions,  and  to  consider  what  recommendations  should  be 
sent  to  the  Government  in  view  of  the  proposed  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Board. 

On  February  15,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  appointed  a  large 
and  influential  Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken  for 
settling  within  the  Empire  ex-soldiers  who  may  desire  to  emigrate  after  the  War, 
to  advise  as  to  the  best  methods  of  making  this  information  accessible  to  the  troops, 
and  to  make  representations  for  a  permanent  Body  to  deal  with  migration  within  the 
Empire.  Two  members  of  the  Institute's  Committee  (Sir  Eider  Haggard  and  Com- 
missioner Lamb,  of  the  Salvation  Army)  are  on  this  Committee. 

The  Council  are  naturally  gratified  that  a  movement  inaugurated  within  the  walls 
of  the  Institute  has  borne  such  satisfactory  fruit. 

STANDING  EMIGRATION  COMMITTEE. 

26.  The  members  of  this  Committee  represent  the  leading  Emigration  Societies 
of  the  country.  From  its  initiation,  the  Committee  has  met  monthly,  but  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  emigration,  its  meetings 
have  been  more  or  less  suspended.  The  Committee,  however,  met  in  January  to  hear 
a  statement  from  Sir  Eider  Haggard  upon  his  forthcoming  mission  of  enquiry  to  the 
Self-governing  Dominions  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  ex-service  men  after  the  war, 
and  the  members  were  invited  to  help  the  mission  by  sending  in  suggestions  as  to 
the  specific  enquiries  to  be  made  Overseas. 

In  June  there  was  another  meeting  of  the  Committee  and  representatives  of  the 
Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  to  hear  explanations  upon  the  propaganda  work 
of  that  Committee,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  circulation  of  their  leaflets. 

It  is  intended  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  an  early  date  to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  various  Emigration  Societies  to  the  Central  Board,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  Committee  mentioned  in  the  last 
section  of  the  Eeport. 
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WAR  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 

27.  This  Committee  has  met  at  intervals  during  the  year  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  and  at  the  present  date  has  dealt  with  133  applications  for 
service  from  residents  at  home  and  Overseas.    A  considerable  number  of  these  have 
been  successful,  numerous  Commissions  having  been  obtained  by  military  applicants 
in  the  R.N.A.S.,  the  R.F.C.,  the  R.F.A.,  the  A.S.C.,  the  Inland  Water  Transport, 
and  other  departments,  while  candidates  for  civil  employment  have  been  given  suitable 
introductions.     The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  Smetham  Lee,  and  all  candidates  are 
interviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

28.  This  Committee  has  received  offers  from  several  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls 
which  are  prepared  to  give  special  educational  facilities  for  the  children  of  persons 
residing  Overseas  who  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  Empire  in  the  war.     They 
have  issued  detailed  information  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal.     The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  is  Dr.  George  Parkin,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  Mr.  W.  Campbell  Brown. 

HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

29.  The  continued  efforts  of  this  Committee  to  promote  social  intercourse  amongst 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  visitors  from  Overseas  have  led  to  useful  and  satisfac- 
tory results.    On  the  occasions  of  the  periodical  gatherings  for  tea  many  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world   have  been  enabled  to  meet  in  a  friendly  manner  and  to  discuss 
topics  of  interest  under  agreeable  and  informal  conditions.     Numerous  visitors  have 
assured  the  Committee  of  their  pleasure  at  finding  such  opportunities  available. 

Tea  has  been  served  in  the  Smoking-Room  on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  in  each 
month  throughout  the  year,  and  the  numbers  present  have  ranged  from  thirty  to 
sixty. 

On  fourteen  occasions  addresses  have  been  delivered,  and  have  been  followed 
by  discussions  in  which  those  present  always  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  part. 

Following  the  consideration  of  suggestions  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose 
in  the  Smoking-Room,  the  Committee  has  from  time  to  time  forwarded  to  the  Council 
various  recommendations,  and  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  these  has  given  satis- 
faction to  Fellows  interested.  Included  in  these  may  be  noted  the  provision  of  chess- 
men and  boards,  a  large  size  War  Office  map  of  the  Western  Front,  etc.  As  a  result 
of  one  of  the  latest  suggestions,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  Coleman 
P.  Hyman)  has  undertaken  to  compile  a  catalogue  descriptive  of  the  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  and  views  displayed  in  the  Institute. 

The  following  particulars  summarise  the  proceedings  during  the  period  under 
notice  :— 1916,  February  17,  Col.  J.  W.  Barrett,  C.M.G.,  "  The  Parting  of  the 
Ways — Alliance  or  Union."  March  16,  Mr.  A.  E.  Duchesne,  "  India — A  Storehouse 
of  Empire."  April  13,  Mr.  Victor  Fisher,  "  The  Objects  of  the  British  Workers' 
National  League."  May  18,  Dr.  Bogumil  Vosnjak  (Agram  University),  "  The 
Aspirations  of  Jugoslavia."  June  15,  Mr.  J.  Carmichael  Smith,  "  Economic  Recon- 
struction." July  20,  Sir  William  Grey- Wilson,  K  C.M.G.,  "  The  Commemoration 
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of  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  War."  August  3,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Peacock  (Y.M.C.A.,  Australasia),  "  Co-ordination  of  Movements  to  Entertain  Men  of 
the  Overseas  Forces  in  London."  August  17,  The  Hon.  David  Watkins  (M.L.A., 
N.S.W.),  "Empire  Development  after  the  War."  September  7,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rand 
(Harvard),  "  The  Feeling  in  U.S.A.  regarding  the  War."  November  16,  Mr.  Octavius 
C.  Beale,  "  The  British  at  War."  December  7,  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell,  "  Holiday 
Hospitality  for  Overseas  Soldiers."  1917,  January  4,  Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson,  "  The 
Fishery  Resources  of  Newfoundland."  February  1,  Col.  James  Green,  V.D.,  "  With 
the  Australians  at  the  Front,"  February  15,  The  Hon.  F.  B.  M.  Fisher,  "  Empire 
Problems  after  the  War." 

DOUBLE  INCOME  TAX. 

30.  This  question  has  been  much  before  the  public  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
The  Association  to  Protest  against  the  Duplication  of  Income  Tax  within  the  Empire 
have,  by  their  energetic  action  and  various  publications,  brought  into  prominence 
the  great  need  for  this  reform,  which  has  already  secured  some  measure  of  recognition 
in  the  Finance  Act  (Section  43)  of  1916. 

The  formation  of  an  influential  Association  to  deal  especially  with  the  question 
has  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the  Council  to  take  any  further  individual  action 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  although  they  have  from  time  to  time  given  their  cordial 
support  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  with  whose  objects  they  are  in  entire 
sympathy.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Council  of  the  Institute  first  raised 
the  question  with  the  British  Treasury  so  far  back  as  1896,  and  have  followed  up 
their  original  action  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  offered.  An  early  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  question  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  Duplication  which  now 
exists  is  much  to  be  desired,  as  the  present  system  is  very  prejudicial  to  that  Unity 
of  the  Empire  both  in  its  political  as  well  as  economic  aspects,  to  promote  and  main- 
tain which  is  the  fundamental  object  foj  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  exists. 

FREEMASONRY. 

31.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge  has  been  greatly  honoured  by  the  visit 
of  its  Worshipful  Master,  H.R.H.   The   Duke  of  Connaught,  when  Colonel  G.  M. 
Weekley,    V.D.,   was   installed    as    Deputy    Master    by   Lord   Lilford.     After    the 
installation  the  M.W.  Grand  Master  invested  all  the  officers  of  the  Lodge.  About  200 
Brethren  were  present,  representatives  of  Lodges  from  every  part  of  the  Empire. 

The  Lodge  is  greatly  valued  by  Brethren  from  Overseas,  "  who  always  find  a 
hearty  welcome  awaiting  them."  Thirty-five  members  have  gone  on  active  service, 
of  whom  seven  have  given  their  lives  for  King  and  Country.  Their  loss  we  deeply 
mourn,  but  our  memories  of  them  will  ever  be  rich  and  fragrant. 

Captain  T.  Boevey  Barrett  having  to  leave  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Mr. 
Arthur  Ross  has  now  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Lodge.  Mr.  A.  N.  Thornton  is 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Chapter.  Mr.  A.  W.  Thompson  is  Secretary 
of  the  R.C.I.  Lodge  of  Instruction,  which  meets  at  the  Institute  on  Mondays,  from 
the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May  from  5.30  to  7  P.M.  Visitors  from  Overseas 
lodges  are  heartily  welcomed. 
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CRAVEN  STREET  PROPERTY. 

32.  The  five  houses  in  Craven  Street  (now  called  Colonial   Institute  Chambers) 
were    repaired  and  redecorated  during  this  year,  and  have   since  for   the  most 
part   been   let  to  various   tenants    on  short-term   agreements.     Among  these   are 
the  Soldiers'  Entertainment  Fund,  the  Artists'  Rifles  Association,  the  Gray  County 
(Canada)  Tea-rooms,  and  the  Imperial  Association  for  Assisting  Disabled  Naval  and 
Military  Officers.     The  Artists'  Rifles  Association  now  occupy  no  less  than  six  rooms 
in  Nos.  17-19. 

HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

33.  The  Council  again  beg  to  express  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries  for  their  continued  activity,  and  especially  for  their  very 
successful   efforts   in   obtaining  new   candidates   for   election.     The  excellent  work 
performed  by  them  has  been  instrumental  in  widening  the  influence  of  the  Institute 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.    The  Council  also  desire  to  tender  their  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  kindly  acted  on  behalf  of  Honorary   Corresponding  Secretaries 
absent  on  active  service. 

COUNCIL  AND  RECEPTION  ROOMS. 

34.  The  use  of  the  Council  Room  was  granted  for  the  following  purposes  : — To  the 
London    Sub-Committee    of   the    Child  Emigration    Society   and   to   the   Overseas 
Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Men's  Society  for  their  meetings. 

The  use  of  the  Reception  Room  on  Monday  evening,  between  5  and  6.30,  has  been 
granted  to  the  Lodge  of  Instruction  of  the  Institute  Masonic  Lodge. 

ENTERTAINMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  SOLDIERS  BY  THE  CITY  COMPANIES. 

35.  In  continuation  of  the  movement  which  was  inaugurated  last  year  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Institute  for  the  Entertainment  of  Wounded  Overseas  Soldiers  by  the 
City  Companies,  the  following  Companies  have  very  generously  offered  hospitality 
during  the  past  winter  :    The  Cordwainers,  the   Cloth  workers,  the  Salters,  the  Iron- 
mongers, the  Drapers,  the  Mercers,  the  Tallow  Chandlers,  the  Merchant  Taylors, 
the  Saddlers,  the  Carpenters,  and  the  Innholders.     Over  1,500  men  have  thus  been 
entertained,  and  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  these  delightful  functions.     Full  descrip- 
tions  of  those  which  took  place  up  to  December  31,  1916,  have   appeared  in  the 
January  Number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 

The  Institute  entertained  eighty  men  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  in  the  Reception 
Room,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  Lady  Wyndham  was  good 
enough  to  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  inviting  100  Overseas  men  to  participate  in 
the  variety  entertainment,  followed  by  tea,  which  she  gave  to  500  wounded  soldiers 
on  Monday,  March  5,  at  the  Criterion  Theatre. 

The  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  have  represented  the  Council  at 
these  gatherings,  and  have  returned  thanks  for  the  entertainments  :  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  Mr.  Arthur 
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S.  Bull,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Admiral  Sir  Day  Bosanquet, 
Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey 
(the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand)  attended  the  entertainment  given  by 
the  Ironmongers'  Company,  and  thanked  them  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  and  the 
guests.  At  the  first  of  these  entertainments,  by  the  Cordwainers'  Company,  Mrs. 
Austen  Chamberlain  represented  her  husband,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
the  late  Lord  Mayor  came  in  his  official  robes  and  gave  a  short  address  to  the  men. 
The  second  entertainment,  given  by  the  Drapers'  Company,  was  attended  by  Viscount 
Gladstone,  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley  (Acting  High  Commissioner  for  Canada) 
and  Lady  Perley,  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie  (High  Commissioner  for  New 
Zealand),  and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner  (High  Commissioner  for  the  Union 
of  South  Africa),  who  thanked  the  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  The  Right 
Hon.  Andrew  Fisher  (High  Commissioner  for  Australia)  was  unfortunately  unable 
to  attend. 

The  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the  men  have  been  throughout  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  shown  a  great  personal  interest 
in  the  success  of  these  entertainments. 

RICHMOND  CLUB. 

36.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Committee  of  the  Richmond  Club, 
whereby  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  of  the  Institute  can  become  members 
of  the  Club  for  a  reduced  subscription. 

STAFF. 

37.  Six  members  of  the  staff  are  still  absent  on  active  service,  viz.  :  Messrs.  Pooley, 
Jackson,    Streader,  Plowman,  Woods,  and  Watts.     Mr.  Langford,  who  returned  to 
duty  at  the  Front  after  he  had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  was  again  severely  wounded, 
and  died  from  the  effects  in  November  last,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Mr.  Plowman  has  been   incapacitated   by  an  accident,  and    Mr.  Woods  has  been 
wounded. 

REVISION  OF  RULES. 

38.  A  Sub-Committee  of  the  Council  has  been  occupied  for  some  time  past  in 
revising  the  Rules  of  the  Institute,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  up  to  date. 
The  result  of  their  labours,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Institute's  Solicitors, 
will  be  laid  before  the  Annual  Meeting  for  approval. 

CONCLUSION. 

39.  In  conclusion,  the  Council  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  all  who  have  so 
strongly  supported  the  Institute  during  the  past  year,  which  has  further  cemented 
the  Union  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  with  the  Mother  Country. 


20th  March  1917. 


C.  P.  LUCAS,  Chairman  of  Council. 
H.  F.  WILSON,  Secretary. 
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DECEMBEB,  1916. 

ASSETS. 

y  Freehold  Property:— 
1.  Northumberland  Avenue- 
Cost  of  site  in  1886  
Cost  of  Building  thereon,  as  at  81i 
December,  1912  

2.  Craven  Street  — 
Cost  of  site  and  buildings  thereon  .. 
Expenditure  on  Buildings  in  1916  . 

,  Furniture  and  Fittings  :— 
As  at  31st  December,  1915  
Cost  of  additions  in  1916  

Less  Depreciation,  7^% 

,  Books  Purchased  :— 
As  at  81st  December,  1915  
Books  purchased  in  1916  ...  £123  13 
Less  amount  contributed 
towards  the  same  ...  ...  50  0 

(Note  :  Exclusive  of  Books  presented  as  Doni 
tions  to  the  Library,  valued  by  the  Council  i 
£20,000.) 
,  Cash  at  Bankers  (belonging  to  Capital  Accoun 

,  Subscriptions  outstanding,  estimated  to  produ< 
,  Sundry  Debtors  for  Bent  and  Journal  Advts.. 
,  Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand 
Less  Belonging  to  Capital  Account  (see  abo\ 

,  Income  and  Expenditure  Account. 
Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  for  tl 
year  1916,  as  per  account  attached 
Deduct  :  Balance  at  credit  at 
31st  December,  1915  ...  £819  5 
Beceipts  from  Journal  in  1916 
on  account  of  1915  364  13  1 

BOBEBT  LITTI 
other  records  of  the  Institute,  and  find  the  s 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


INCOME    AND 
FOB  THE  YEAE  ENDING 


INCOME. 

Subscriptions  received  during  year,  viz.  :— 

Residents 8,156    0  0 

Non-Residents 4,858  18  0 

Associates 488    8  0 

Arrears      •••         ...         ••>         •••         •••         •••       685    0  0 


£      a.     d. 


£     s.      d. 


Lest  Arrears  taken  credit  for  at  81st  December,  1915 


Add  Arrears  at  31st  December,  1916,  estimated  to  produce 


9,188 
897 


1    0 
1     4 


8,290  19    8 
800    0     0 


Empire  Club  of  Canada 

Bristol  Branch 

Entrance  Fees  (two-thirds) 

Life  Subscriptions  (do.)  

Journal    

Year  Book         

Miscellaneous 

Craven  Street  Property,  Bents      

Bank  Interest 

Balance,  being  excess  of  Expenditure  oyer  Income  for  the  year 


9,090  19 

22    7 

336    0 

1,045     6 

1,244     1 


11,788  14  0 

1,074  15  11 

98  11  8 

112  15  2 

570    4  8 

91  13  5 

1,065     8  6 


£14,761  17  11 
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EXPENDITURE   ACCOUNT. 

818T   D«CKMB»R,   1916. 


Or. 


EXPKNDITURl. 

£     s.   d.  £     a.   d. 

Office :— Salaries  and  Pension          2,486.14    5 

Allowances  to  Employees  on  Service     12411    0 

Stationery      802-1     0 

Printing          82     6    2 

Postages  and  Cabling         845  17    5 

Miscellaneous  ...        88  18    7 

8,825     8     7 

Library  and  Newspaper  Boom :— Salaries         790    5    0 

Allowances  to  Employees  on  Service      ...        ...        ...  6069 

Newspapers  and  Annuals 198    0  10 

Stationery  and  Printing      5  18     8 

1,049  11     3 

House: — Wages :  Hall  Porters,  Charwomen,  <fcc.  576    2    2 

Maintenance 294    5    7 

Rates  and  Sundry  Taxes 793    0  10 

Insurance     121  11     7 

Fuel,  Light  and  Power      221     4    9 

Telephone 96  16  11 

Furniture  and  Building  Renewals  and  General  Repairs  149    0    0 

Depreciation  of  Furniture 188  15     0 

2,440  16  10 
Journal: — Paper,  Printing,  Wrappers,  and  Addressing...        ...         2,885  14    9 

Postages,  &c 672    2     8 

Editor,  Contributors  and  Reviews      ...         ...         ...  488     6     8 

3,491     4     1 
Year  Book :— Paper,  Printing,  Wrappers,  and  Addressing       ...  467    9    6 

Postages  104  17     8 

572     7     2 

Meetings:— Expenses  of       22718    9 

Reporting  59     6    6 

Advertising         '28  18  10 

Printing 135  11     1 

Guests'  Dinners  and  City  Luncheons         77  18     9 

524     8  11 

Organisation  Department :— Salaries      670    0    0 

Miscellaneous  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  26     7     0 

Organisation  Tours 250     0     0 

946     7     0 

Trade  and  Industry  Committee :     Salaries        151    0    0 

Allowances  to  Employees  on  Service       11910    0 

Miscellaneous  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  13    8    5 

288  18     5 

Local  Committees : — Expenses        9  15    3 

Imperial  Studies  Lectures :— Grant    to   Dr.  A.    P.    Newton, 

Organiser,  for  Lecturers,  <fcc.  250     0     0 

Empire  Lectures  :— Grant  to  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Garrison  ...  150    0    0 

400    0     0 

Essay  Competition  Frizes,  &c 89  17    6 

War  Services  Committee's  Ezpenres      la    7    6 

Audit  Fee,  1915          26    5    0 

Legal  Expenses          5517    0 

Donation  to  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation        550 

Donation  to  Special  Appeal  Fund 10    0    0 

Craven  Street  Property:— Rates 9119    5 

Insurance        11  18     2 

Hepairs  ...  51  16     1 

Agents'  Charges,  <fec.  49     4     4 

•J04  18     0 

Mortgage  Interest     718    2    2 

Income  Tax  (Schedule  "A"' and  Inhabited  House  Duty)    ...  585    8    8 


£14,751  17  11 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (9) : 

Albert  Edward,  Blackburn,  0.  E.  Crawford,  M.A.,  Henry  C.  Field,  J.P.,  Harry  Geen, 
Herbert  0.  M.  Hambling,  Charles  McNeil,  B.Sc.,  John  Midgley  Maynard,  Sir  Francis 
A.  Newdigate  Newdegate,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor-elect  of  Ta»mania),  WiUiam  Soper. 

Non-Resideut  Fellows  (42) : 

AUSTRALIA.— Aldred  N.  Baldry  (Wallendbeen,  N.8.W.),  Robert  Hugh  Blair  (Mel- 
bourne),  Thomas  H.  Wells  (Childers),  Capt.  John  S.  Wilson  (Sydney). 

CANADA. — Hiram  A.  Calvin  (Kingston,  Ont.),  Capt.  James  Clarke,  Major  Wm- 
Harold  Lytle  (Toronto),  Robert  Dewar  MacKenzie  (Toronto). 

INDIA.— William  F.  Clements  (Bombay). 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — George  A.  Bevan  (Johannesburg),  Wilfrid  Kershaw  (Grahamstown), 
Henry  F.  Kirkham  (Bechuanaland),  Edward  B.  H.  Parkes  (Pretoria),  William  A.  Rosen- 
berg (Mafeking). 

BRITISH  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA.  —  Capt.  Percy  C.  Cotton.  BRITISH  GUIANA.  — 
James  S.  Douglas,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Essequibo),  Wallace  H.  Cook  (Georgetown),  Milton  H. 
Hastings  (Georgetown),  Edward  H.  King  (Morawhanna),  Alfred  8.  Milne,  M.R.C.V.S. 
(Georgetoum),  Eugene  L.  Wickham  (Berbice).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.--  William 
R.  Boyd,  B.A.  (Negri  Sembilan),  John  Henry  Clarke  (Negri  Sembilan),  Horace  John 
Mackenzie  (Negri  Sembilan).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —  Clarence  R.  Brutey,  Charles 
A.  Preedy  (Accra),  Makolm  Chester  Stiles  (Prestea).  JAMAICA.— Herbert  W.  Edgar 
(Kingston).  HONG  KONG.  —  Elliot  I.  Grantsmith,  George  W.  Sewell.  NIGERIA. 
Frederick  Pugh  (Minna),  Charles  Boddy.  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA.  —  Capt.  Christopher 
H.  Harding,  M.C.  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  James  McCulloch  (Singapore),  Mark 
Stone  (Malacca).  TRINIDAD. — R.  C.  Gooden-Chisholm  (Princes  Town),  Michael  Hamel- 
Smith  (Port  of  Spain).  VGAKDA.— Charles  W.  Shawyer  (Entebbe).  ARGENTINA.— 
Harold  Pyke  Taylor  (Concordia),  Joseph  Wilson  (Rosario  de  Santa  Fe).  BRAZIL. — 
Bertram  Cecil  Wyatt  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.— Captain  Bertie 
C.  Hardy  (New  York). 

Associates  (7) : 

Mrs.  Carey  Clements,  Miss  Nora  S.  A.  Hamilton,  Capt.  William  D.  Owens,  Mrs.  H. 
Poppelreuter,  Miss  Gene  Secord  (Edmonton,  Atia.),  John  Milling  ton  Sing,  Miss  Annie  M. 
Wingate. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (36) : 

F.  Beamish,  A.  E.  Beauchamp,  Mrs.  M.  Boucher,  G.  Buckland,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Campbell, 
W.  Crank,  Rev.  C.  E.  Cutler,  Charles  Desprez,  W.  G.  Emery,  A.  G.  Fowlie,  T.  Girdwood- 
Kay,  A.  M.  Godby  Gibbs,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Gregory,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Hardwicke,  S.  J.  HiU, 
C.  H.  P.  Hill,  A.  S.  Hobley,  Mrs.  G.  Hunt,  Norman  Johnston,  Mrs.  N.  Johnston,  Miss 
Stafford  Jones,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Laidley,  Mrs.  A.  Long,  J.  R.  Long,  W.  McCann,  Miss  E.  A. 
McCleverty,  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  M.  Palmer,  A.  J.  Paul,  Miss  B.  Perry,  F.  S.  Sage,  J.  W. 
Salusbury-Trelawney,  Thomas  G.  Smith,  E.  M.  Tyrrett,  Sir  G.  Stanley  White,  Bart., 
James  W.  White. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Rider  Haggard ;  Lieut.-General 
Sir  Edward  T.  H.  Hutton,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Lord  Lovat,  K.T.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   HONORARY   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sing  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Mar  sham  at  Winchester ;  Mr.  A.  M.  D.  Turnbull, 
formerly  of  Zomba,  Nyasaland,  at  New  Langenburg,  South  East  Africa,  and  Mr.  G.  B. 
Smith-Rewse  at  Tonga,  Western  Pacific, 
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OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION.— 2nd  Lieut.  B.  B.  Booth,  H.  Bellerby. 

Miss  K.  I.  Williams,  Geoffrey  A.  Stanley,  Capt.  Harry  D.  Doughty,  William  McFar- 
lane,  John  C.  Hillson,  Mrs.  L.  Hartshorne,  Sir  William  Adamson,  C.M.G.,  Arthur  B. 
Smart,  Donald  M.  Munro,  Robert  M.  Nevile,  Arthur  Knight,  S.  A.  Dickson,  A.  O. 
Townsend,  F.  B.  Leighton,  A.  C.  Couldery,  David  Macgill,  Major  A.  Boyd  Cuninghame. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1916-1917. 

The  following  Papers   and   Addresses  have  already  been    arranged,  and   the   Meetings 
will  be  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station)  : — 
APRIL  3,  at  8.30  p.m. — "  The  Place  Names  of  the  Empire,"   by  Sir  CHARLES   LUCAS, 

K.C.B.,   K.C.M.G.     The  Rt.  Ron.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  K.C.,  C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
APRIL  1 7,  at  4  P.M. — "  The  Imperial  Value  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries,"  by  H.  C.  THOMSON. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Morris,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier  of  Newfoundland),  will  preside. 
APRIL  23,   at  3.30  p.m.— Annual  Meeting   of  Fellows. 
MAY  8,  at  8.30  p.m. — "The  Romance  of  South  African  Development"  (illustiated),  by 

ROBERT  WILLIAMS. 
MAY  22,  at  4  p.m. — "  The  Landfall  of  Cabot  in  1497  and  its  significance  to  the  Empire," 

by  T.  B.  BROWNING. 

JUNE  12,  at  8.30  p.m. — An  address  on  Canada  by  Lord  SHAUGHNESSY,   K.C.V.O. 
JUNE  26,  at  4  p.m. — "  Recent  Developments  in  Basutoland,"  by  Sir  HERBERT  SLOLEY, 

K.C.M.G. 

COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 
"  THE  GERMAN  IDEA  or  PEACE  TERMS,"  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON,  M.P. 

This  is  a   discussion  of   the   inflated   German   notions   of   a   favourable    peace,    with 

explanations   of   points   in   the   specified   terms    of   the    Allies.     Publishers :    Hodder 

&  Stoughton. 
"  THE  MURDEROUS  TYRANNY  OF  THE  TURKS,"  by  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE,  with  a  Preface 

by  "Viscount  BRYCE.     This  touches  on  atrocities  and  campaigns  against  Missionaries, 

and  gives  reasons  for  the  expulsion  of  Turks.     Publishers :   Hodder   &   Stoughton. 
"  THE  VILLAIN  OF  THE  WORLD  TRAGEDY,"   by  W.   ARCHER.     A  reply  to  Professor  von 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,    who    had    accused    England    of    "  Envy    and    Hypocrisy " 

among  other  things.     Publishers :     T.   Fisher  Unwin,   Ltd. 
"CONVICTED   OUT   OF   HER   OWN  MOUTH,"    by   H.   W.    WILSON.    A   record   of  German 

Crimes  committed  against  the  laws  of  War,   the   evidence    being   obtained  for  the 

most  part  from  diaries  found  on  the  enemy  prisoners  or  dead.     Publishers :  Hodder 

&   Stoughton. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine.— J?.  A.  Sanderson.  Australia. — E.  N.  Grimwade.  Canada. — Capt.  F.  8. 
Dyke.  Federated  Malay  States.— .R.  J.  Palmer,  R.  O.  Watson.  Newfoundland.— Capt. 
W.  Howe  Green.  Rhodesia.— M.  H.  Morris.  West  Africa.— Dr.  L.  H.  Booth,  D.  J. 
Crocombe,  B.  W.  Espeut,  D.  B.  Hinson,  H.  Robins. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia.— H.  R.  Whittell,  W.  Whytock.  Canada.— Capt.  W.  J.  H»lt  Muris**,  Capt. 
H.  M.  Beeby.  Fiji.— R.  Crompton,  Hon.  E.  Duncan,  R.  A.  Harricks.  South  Africa. 
— J.  R.  T.  Crampton.  Uganda.— T.  V.  Fox,  J.  D.  Milner,  A.  E.  Weatherhead.  West 
Africa.  —  A.  H.  Bndgman,  A.  C.  Burns,  A.  Carter,  J.  T.  Furley,  Dr.  J.  C.  Maxwell, 
Dr.  G.  J.  W.  Keigivin,  D.  W.  Scotland,  H.  N.  Thompson,  P.  A.  T.  Wright, 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 

IN  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  War  has  been  received  in  Great  Britain  there  is  more  than  the 
satisfaction  that  the  accession  of  a  valuable  ally  must 
oh!  TJnjted  bring  to  a  people  severely  tried  by  a  long  struggle. 
The  abstention  of  the  great  Republic  from  Arma- 
geddon had  been  strongly  felt  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  by  all  the  best  elements  on  the  other.  Britons 
accepted  gratefully  the  sympathy  and  practical  help  preferred  them 
unofficially  by  Americans  ;  but  all  the  while  it  seemed  as  though  the 
great  heart  of  the  United  States  was  slow  to  respond  to  the  instincts 
which  had  driven  the  other  half  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  unhesitatingly 
to  take  up  arms  for  humanity  and  liberty.  The  period  of  uncertainty 
and  aloofness  is  now  happily  over,  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
world  at  large,  are  the  gainers.  Their  entry  into  the  War  is  a  factor  of 
cardinal  significance.  In  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister  it  gives  the 
final  stamp  and  seal  to  the  character  of  the  conflict  as  a  struggle  against 
military  autocracy  throughout  the  world,  a  great  fight  for  human 
liberty.  Apart,  however,  from  the  moral  aspect  of  the  adhesion  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Allied  Cause,  the  material  assistance  they  can 
render  must  ultimately  prove  of  great  value.  Time  may  elapse  before 
American  troops  can  take  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  Allies  in 
France,  but  meanwhile  their  fleet  will  co-operate  with  the  British 
Navy,  and  their  financial  and  industrial  resources  will  be  mobilised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  Eloquent  as  was  the  President's 
statement  of  the  United  States'  case  against  Germany  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  there  was  far  more  to  appeal  to  the  practical  mind  of  the 
average  Briton  in  the  personal  call  which  he  has  since  made  to  his 
fellow  citizens  to  mobilise  all  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  devote 
themselves  "  to  service  without  regard  to  profit  or  material  advantage, 
and  with  an  energy  and  intelligence  that  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
enterprise  itself  ".  Y 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  declared  that  the  United  States  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  German  people.     It  is  possible  that  he   does  not 
yet  realise  that  in  this  War  the  German  people  has 
The  Need  for   been  at  one  with  its  rulers,  the  military  caste.     For 
an  Open  ajj  practical  purposes  Germany  is   an  army,  and  an 

army  which  has  outraged  every  convention  and  all 
the  Decencies  in  France  and  Belgium,  in  Serbia  and  Rumania. 
It  is  therefore  the  German  people  which  has  maltreated  all  within 
its  power,  civilian  and  soldier  prisoners  alike,  which  has  shown  itself 
capable  of  the  vilest  practices,  whether  in  the  guise  of  officer,  private, 
professor,  or  Red  Cross  nurse.  The  Allies  have  a  very  special 
quarrel  with  the  German  people,  and  not  until  Germany  has  purged 
herself  of  the  spirit  which  has  made  these  crimes  possible  can  those 
who  have  been  through  the  fiery  ordeal  for  nearly  three  years 
accept  the  doctrine  that  the  German  people  is  without  blame  and 
above  reproach.  America,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  pointed  out,  is 
going  to  win  her  right  to  be  at  the  conference  table  when  the  terms  of 
peace  are  being  discussed.  In  order  that  her  contribution  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  destiny  of  nations  may  be  practical,  it  is  necessary  that  she 
should  be  careful  of  preconceived  ideas,  and  should  keep  her  mind 
open  to  receive  the  impressions  which  the  stern  and  bitter  facts  of 
three  years'  warfare  have  driven  deep  into  the  consciences  of  her 
Allies. 

IT  is  in  regard  to  the  future  after  the  War  that  most  people  will  be 

tempted  to  look  for  the  realisation  of  the  great  principles  enunciated 

by  President  Wilson.     The  fight  against  Germany  and 

A     eague         ^  ajjjes  js  ^00  fierce  an  ordeal  for  those  who  have  been 

through  it  from  the  beginning  to  leave  them  time  or 
inclination  to  indulge  in  generalities.  Their  business  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time  is  to  defeat  the  enemy.  But  if  there  is  still  statesmanship 
to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  end  of  the  War,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  make  the  alliance  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  a  potent  and  permanent  factor  in  the  well-being  of 
the  world.  "  Peace  ",  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "  must  be  planted  upon  trusted 
foundations  of  political  liberty. "  As  far  as  in  them  lies  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  will  work  for  this  end  ;  but  that  peace  will  only 
be  maintained  so  long  as  the  nations  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  it  aoout  show  themselves  prepared  and  determined  to  fight 
for  its  maintenance.  A  League  for  Peace  on  these  lines  is  very  different 
from  the  paciivst's  conception  of  the  future;  but  it  alone  will  bring 
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safety  to  the  nations.     Let  Britons  and  Americans  band  themselves 
to  form  the  nucleus  and  such  a  league  is  already  formed. 

THE  adhesion  of  the  United  States  entails  no  relaxation  of  the 

individual  efforts  of  the  Allies.     Great  Britain  in  particular  finds 

herself  called  upon  simultaneously  for  a  sterner  resolve, 

Theory  and    an(j  ^&a  ^Q  akancion  any  comfortable  theories  that  may 

Fx*£LCtlC6 

have  been  entertained  regarding  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  the  Alliance  from  the  pooling  of  American  shipping,  or  the 
President's  demand  for  an  army  of  half  a  million  men.  American 
troops  will  form  a  substantial  addition  to  the  Allied  armies  ;  but  they 
cannot  make  good  the  wastage  in  the  British  forces.  Moreover,  as 
above  stated,  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  can  appear  in  France ;  and 
meanwhile  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  army  must  be  kept  up  to  the  strength 
required  for  the  work  it  has  in  hand  during  the  next  few  months.  Again, 
little  alleviation  in  the  general  shortage  of  foodstuffs  can  be  looked  for 
aa  a  result  of  America's  action  ;  on  the  contrary  her  own  requirements 
will  be  enhanced  with  the  expansion  of  her  military  and  industrial 
forces.  Her  navy  may  help  to  shorten  the  triumph  of  the  German 
submarine,  but  it  cannot  bring  over  the  food  which,  owing  to  diminished 
harvests,  has  not  been  produced.  Unfortunately,  in  Great  Britain 
both  Government  and  people  have  been  slow  to  adjust  themselves  to 
novel  conditions.  Precepts  prove  easier  than  practice.  Hence,  while 
many  households  have  been  trying  to  stint  themselves,  abundance  and 
luxuries  tempted  the  thoughtless  and  unpatriotic  in  every  shop  and 
restaurant.  When  regulations  are  issued,  they  are  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in,  however  drastic  they  may  be.  Exhortations  on  the  other 
hand  are  heeded  as  lightly  as  they  are  given,  as  when  the  leading  news- 
paper of  the  realm  inveighs  against  Easter  travelling  in  a  leading  article 
and  fills  the  second  page  of  the  same  issue  with  advertisements  of  places 
which  the  reader  is  urged  to  visit ;  or,  again,  when  a  dinner  is  given 
in  honour  of  the  Director-General  of  Food  Economy. 

ENEMY  submarines  have  continued  during  the  past  month  to  take 

their  toll  of  British  and  Allied  shipping  ;  and  the  toll  is  increasing  to  a 

serious  extent.     Notwithstanding,  the  enemy's  aim  to 

U^ISari?es    starve  the  country  into  submission  remains  a    long 
and  Food.  _,  .     .  e 

way  from  fulfilment.  Ine  submarine  menace  is  in- 
tensified by  three  sets  of  circumstances — that  the  world's  rharvests 
last  year  were  poor,  that  we  have  been  cut  off  from  Russian  and 
Rumanian  crops,  and  that  through  lack  of  foresight  extending  over 
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two  years,  when  tonnage  was  being  increasingly  absorbed  for  military 
purposes,  grain  stocks  in  Great  Britain  were  allowed  to  become  abnor- 
mally low.  Of  the  need  for  food  economy  there  can  be  no  question.  It  is 
also  imperative  that  there  should  be  increased  production  at  home  ; 
but  many  points  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  we  pass 
from  this  stage  to  a  policy  which  aims  at  making  the  country  per- 
manently self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  foodstuffs.  The  closer  co- 
ordination of  the  Empire  calls  for  the  balance  to  be  held  even  between 
the  agricultural  potentialities  of  the  broad  lands  of  the  Dominions  and 
the  manufacturing  capacities  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  its  greater 
labour  supplies.  In  this  question,  as  in  all  branches  of  the  great 
reconstruction  which  is  to  take  place  after  the  War,  care  must  be  taken 
to  differentiate  between  passing  phases  and  permanent  conditions; 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  shortage  of  food- 
stuffs will  not  come  to  an  end  the  day  peace  is  signed.  Adequate 
preparation  would  have  mitigated  many  of  Great  Britain's  embarrass- 
ments since  August  1914.  The  far-ranging  submarine  is  a  new  factor, 
but  it  will  be  coped  with  eventually  ;  and  in  the  future,  with  all  Govern- 
ment Departments  pulling  their  full  weight  both  in  peace-time  and  in 
war,  the  British  Navy  will  have  less  difficulty  in  keeping  the  seas 
open  for  the  passage  of  the  necessary  foodstuffs  from  the  Overseas 
Empire. 

THE  Western  Front  has  been  the  scene  of  great  events  during  the 

past  month.     Although  the  Allies  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 

when  the  ring  of  steel  round  the  Central  Powers  and 

e  I  rn  ^eir  vassa}s  can  be  contracted  simultaneously  at  every 
point,  the  recent  widening  of  the  offensive  provides 
an  earnest  of  what  may  come  to  pass  before  long.  If  the  Germans' 
satisfaction  with  their  withdrawal  "  according  to  plan  "  on  the  sector 
between  Arras  and  Soissons  was  not  disturbed  by  the  pressure  under 
which  it  was  carried  out,  any  hopes  they  entertained  of  throwing  the 
Franco-British  forces  out  of  their  stride  were  completely  shattered 
when  Sir  Douglas  Haig  launched  an  attack  north  of  Arras  on  April  9, 
and  the  French  followed  by  a  vigorous  offensive  on  the  Aisne  exactly 
a  week  later.  Of  these  two  battles,  the  German  official  statement  was 
constrained  to  admit  that  they  were  the  biggest  in  the  War,  and  con- 
sequently  in  the  whole  of  history.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Arras  the  British  took  9,000  prisoners ;  on  April  16  the  French  captured 
10,000.  In  ten  days  the  enemy's  losses  in  prisoners  alone  amounted 
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to  over  30,000.  Moreover,  the  positions  taken  were  of  very  great 
strategical  importance  :  Vimy  Ridge,  north-east  of  Arras  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  French  the  whole  stretch  of  high  ground  above  the  Aisne, 
which  had  been  fortified  for  two  years  by  all  the  arts  known  to  the 
enemy. 

THE  Allied  offensive  disposed  of  the  myth  that  had  grown  up  around 
the  line  to  which  the  enemy  was  supposed  to  have  retired  voluntarily. 
It  is  true  that  the  withdrawal  was  ordered  by  Hinden- 
burg,  but  the  phenomenal  advantages  attaching  to 
'  the  new  positions  existed  mainly  in  the  imagination 
of  the  German  Press.  Any  resultant  shortening  of  the  battle  front 
offered  at  least  a  corresponding  advantage  to  the  Allies,  and,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  the  preparations  of  the  latter  were  but  slightly,  if 
at  all,  thrown  out  of  gear.  Perhaps  the  only  surprise  that  the  Emperor 
William  and  his  Generalissimo  had  in  store  for  the  Allies  was  that, 
confronted  with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  defeat,  they  should  still 
elect  to  keep  alive  the  detestation  throughout  the  world  which  the 
War  has  brought  upon  Germany  and  her  people,  by  renewing  the  out- 
rages that  have  besmirched  for  all  time  German  arms.  Destruction 
of  property  that  may  be  of  service  to  the  enemy  can  be  justified  by 
military  necessity ;  but  the  orgy  of  violence  to  which  the  Germans 
gave  themselves  up  before  and  during  their  evacuation  of  this  once 
fair  strip  of  French  territory — an  orgy  that  spared  neither  the  people 
nor  their  goods — could  only  have  been  prompted  by  sheer  vandalism. 
A  nation,  however,  that  is  capable  (if  we  are  accurately  informed)  of 
forming  a  limited  liability  company  to  convert  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  soldiers  into  glycerine,  food  for  pigs,  and  fats  for  candles,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  indignation  that  can  be  expressed  in  words. 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  where  the  Allies'  ring  of  steel  is  contracting 
most  rapidly  the  effect  is  diminished  by  the  distance  from  the  nerve- 
centre    of    the    enemy's     organisation.     The    Allied 
2,  e     *      e    successes  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  are  in  them- 
selves  of   the  first  importance ;   but   their   effect  on 
Germany's  military  plans  can  only  be  exercised  slowly  and  indirectly. 
German  thoroughness  has  left  nothing  to  chance  in  connection  with 
Turkey's  fulfilment  of  her  share  of  the  Central  European  pact.     Austro- 
German  troops  overawe  the  capital,  and  German  officials  in  every 
ministerial  office  and  Government  department  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
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good  behaviour  of  those  who  have  bound  themselves  to  Germany  for 
a  price.  Turkey,  therefore,  is  likely  to  suffer  much  before  she  finds 
an  opportunity  of  shaking  herself  free  of  the  shackles  her  rulers  have 
fastened  upon  her.  In  the  matter  of  prestige  the  blow  that  has  fallen 
upon  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Mesopotamia  is  graver  than  the  worst 
defeat  it  could  experience  in  Europe,  short  of  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. Coupled  with  the  menace  to  Palestine  and  the  revolt 
of  the  Hedjaz,  it  signs  the  death-warrant  of  the  Turkish  Government's 
hopes  of  being  able  to  recover  its  hold  upon  the  Arabs.  An  inde- 
pendent Arabia  must  destroy  the  mythical  importance  attached  by 
European  peoples  to  Turkey's  position  in  the  Moslem  world  by  virtue 
of  the  Ottoman  Sultans'  usurpation  of  the  Khalifate ;  while  the  actual 
loss  of  territory,  even  if  no  further  ills  befall  her,  must  seriously  impair 
her  value  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  at  present  her  Allies.  Of  this 
aspect  of  the  Allies'  success  in  Mesopotamia  there  will  be  no  mention 
in  Constantinople  for  the  time  being.  Rather  will  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment receive  fresh  assurances  that  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  being  decided  in  France  and  Russia,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be 
pressed  not  only  to  keep  in  Europe  the  troops  she  so  urgently  needed 
elsewhere,  but  also  to  reinforce  them. 

BRITISH  prestige  in  the  East,  so  dramatically  re-established  by 

the  swift  capture  of  Baghdad,  when  once  Sir  Stanley  Maude  had 

succeeded  in  breaking  Turkish  resistance  at  Kut,  has 

The  Advance  keen  further  enhanced  by  the  invasion  of  Palestine. 

*__  A.f^  * 

p  ,     ,.  Again  the  foundation  of  success  was  solidly  laid  in 

elaborate  and  systematic  preparation.  The  railway, 
which  had  surprised  the  inhabitants  of  El  Arish  months  before,  has 
accompanied  the  advance.  Practically  the  first  intimation  to  the 
public  at  home  that  a  movement  on  a  considerable  scale  into  Palestine 
was  under  way  was  given  in  the  announcement  that  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  a  strong  position  sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Rafa,  the 
frontier  town.  It  is  significant  of  the  difficulties  now  besetting 
the  Ottoman  Empire  that  six  weeks  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
Turco-German  military  authorities  were  in  a  position  to  challenge  .the 
invading  force.  Even  then  General  Dobell,  who  commands  the  ex- 
pedition under  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  was  able  to  strike  before  the 
two  important  Turkish  units  effected  a  junction ;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Wadi  Ghuzzeh,  on  March  26-27,  he  inflicted  substantial  losses  on  the 
enemy.  A  fog  saved  Gaza,  five  miles  away ;  and  for  nearly  a  month 
our  troops  remained  stationary,  preparing  for  a  fresh  advance,  which 
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has  now  carried  them  a  few  miles  farther,  but  has  not  yet 
put  them  in  possession  of  Gaza.  The  blow  directed  against  the 
Turks  in  Palestine  serves  many  purposes.  Apart  from  increasing  the 
embarrassments  of  the  Turco-German  authorities,  it  is  calculated  to 
render  useful  assistance  to  the  Arabs  in  the  Hedjaz  who  have  declared 
against  Turkey,  and  will  indirectly  give  further  stimulus  to  the  Arab 
movement  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Persia  for  complete  independence  of 
the  Constantinople  Government.  It  holds  out  to  the  suffering  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  and  Syria  prospects  of  early  release  from  a 
terrible  yoke  ;  and  last  but  not  least  it  removes  for  all  time  the  menace 
to  the  Suez  Canal  and  Egypt. 

THROUGH  the  field  of  revolution  Russia  has  to  plough  a  lonely 
furrow.     The  initial  uncertainties  are  slowly  being  mastered,   and 

her  Allies  have  now  ground  for  confidence  that  she  is 
ussia  s  about  to  settle  down  to  a  firm  straight  line,  which  will 

take  her  in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  the  goal  of 
complete  freedom.  Her  action  can  hardly  fail  to  exercise  a  profound 
influence  on  her  near  neighbours.  Already  the  Emperor  William  has 
found  that  the  Prussian  electoral  system  is  capable  of  improvement, 
and  promises  to  modify  it — after  the  War  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Russian  lead  will  not  bear  fruit  more  rapidly  in  the  actions 
of  the  German  people.  The  earlier  hopes  entertained  by  the  Central 
Powers  that  the  upheaval  across  the  frontier  must  play  into  their 
hands  would  seem  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  being  recognised 
that  the  ultimate  result  is  likely  to  be  a  very  effective  stiffening  in 
the  Russian  attitude  towards  Germany.  In  its  bearing  on  the  Balkans 
the  revolution  may  assume  different  aspects.  It  will  confirm  the 
Rumanian  Government  in  its  intention,  announced  before  the  War,  of 
introducing  land  and  electoral  reforms.  The  Bulgarian  mind  may 
be  expected  to  follow  the  reasonings  of  the  German,  although  it  may 
be  more  intimately  stirred  by  the  kinship  which  links  it  to  the  great  Slav 
nation.  Further,  the  change  in  Russia  must  weaken  the  War  resolve 
of  many  Bulgarians  who  saw  in  the  Imperialist  designs  of  the  auto- 
cratic Government  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  their  own  country. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  attribute  to  the  Provisional  Government 
a  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  former  regime 
in  regard  to  Constantinople,  the  fate  of  which  was  the  subject  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Entente  Powers  in  1915.  It  is,  perhaps, 
too  early  for  the  new  Russia  to  know  her  own  mind  on  this  point. 
In  any  case  the  problem  is  not  for  her  to  settle  alone,  but  in 
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consultation  with  her  Allies,  who  would  have  to  consider  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  permanent  interests  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

IT  is  impossible  to  discuss  adequately  in  a  short  compass  the  full 
range  of  subjects  covered  by  the  Report  of  the  Dominions  Royal 
Commission,  which  must  form  the  subject  of  an  article 
r^e  m  in  a  subsequent  issue.    In  the  meantime  it  may  be 

ommions  remarked  that  the  Report  touches  upon  some  of  the 
Commission.  matters  which  the  Empire  Resources  Development 
Committee  has  been  formed  to  deal  with,  and  if  the 
latter  body  should  develop  on  sound  lines,  much  of  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  useful  to  it.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Development 
Board  was  advocated  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  through  its 
Trade  and  Industry  Committee  four  years  ago,  and  that  a  special 
memorandum  on  the  subject  was  sent  in  to  the  Commissioners  at 
their  request.  The  Commission  has  held  altogether  161  meetings 
in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  has  examined  851  witnesses  in  the 
five  years  during  which  it  has  been  in  existence,  and  has  arrived  at 
certain  definite  conclusions.  It  advocates  a  careful  survey  of  the 
resources  and  production  of  the  Empire  in  respect  of  raw  materials 
and  their  relation  to  Imperial  requirements,  which  implies  some  control 
eventually  over  their  exploitation.  It  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  need 
for  scientific  research — a  matter  in  which  we  have  been  somewhat 
lacking ;  and  in  this  connection  it  points  out  certain  shortcomings  of 
the  Imperial  Institute,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  one  of 
its  functions,  namely,  the  care  of  the  collections,  which  were  so  much 
admired  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Reception,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  It  is  not  for  us  to  disclaim  the 
unexpected  tribute  to  our  efficiency,  or  out  of  any  excess  of  modesty 
to  reject  without  due  thought  the'  suggestion  of  enlarged  responsi- 
bilities ;  but  though  the  subject  will  doubtless  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Council  which  its  importance  deserves,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
first  instance  it  is  one  upon  which  H.M.  Government  must  pronounce 
the  verdict.  The  Imperial  Institute  was  started  to  fill  the  place  which 
this  Institute  might  have  filled,  had  it  been  larger  in  those  days  and 
possessed  of  more  resources  and,  perhaps,  of  more  ambition.  As 
regards  its  research  laboratories  and  their  admirable  work  the 
Dominions  Royal  Commission  suggests  that  the  Imperial  Institute 
should  devote  itself  exclusively  to  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  which, 
it  is  stated,  already  absorb  about  nine-tenths  of  its  energies.  A  further 
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suggestion  is  that  its  title  should  be  transferred  to  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
that  our  existing  title  has  for  some  time  past  been  inadequate. 

AN  important  section  of  the  Report  deals  with    shipping   and 
immigration.     The  Commission,  sitting  before  the  German  submarine 
campaign  had  begun  to  work,  advises  the  construction 
Some  Of  iarger  and  faster  vessels  for  Empire  trade,   and 

ecomn  advocates  the  consequent  deepening  of  harbours  and 

docks  and  the  enlargement  of  canals.  It  would  be  a 
considerable  fact  in  Empire  development  to  reduce  the  voyage  to 
India,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  by  some  days ;  but  it  must,  of 
course,  be  remembered  that  the  size  of  ships  depends  in  the  long  run 
on  steady  trade  in  both  directions  ;  that  fast  ships,  such  as  are  recom- 
mended, are  mainly  useful  for  mail  and  passenger  traffic,  and  that  a 
few  days  more  en  route  make  no  difference  to  freight,  whereas  a  few 
days  less  makes  a  very  great  difference  to  the  cost  of  freight.  If 
18-knot  steamers  are  to  be  built  for  a  very  long  voyage,  it  means  large 
engines  and  coal  space,  which  mean  in  turn  that  the  cargo  space  must 
be  still  larger,  if  the  voyage  is  to  pay,  which  also  implies  that  the 
ship  must  spend  longer  in  port  loading  and  unloading.  The  Com- 
mission's recommendations  could  probably  only  be  carried  out  in  full 
by  Governments  with  unlimited  control  of  money  and  no  dividends 
to  pay  ;  they  are  not  quite  practical  shipping.  But  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  section  of  the  Report  is  that  concerned  with  migration  after 
the  War.  In  answer  to  those  who  speak  of  depopulation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  pointed  out  that  emigration  has  not  taken  more 
than  27  per  cent,  of  the  annual  increase  of  males  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  that  in  the  last  decade,  when  emigration  was  larger 
than  ever  before,  the  home  population  increased  more  than  ever  before 
• — a  fact  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  amid  laments  over  the 
declining  birth-rate.  The  Commission  advocates  an  organisation 
of  emigration,  the  formation  of  a  central  authority  which  would 
have  power  to  direct  emigration,  and,  if  necessary,  to  limit  it  and 
prohibit  it,  except  to  destinations  approved  of  by  the  authority. 
While  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Board  meets  with  general 
approval  and  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  realised,  the  suggestion 
of  investing  it  with  such  drastic  powers  has  been  so  generally 
criticised  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  and  incidentally, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  one  quarter,  it  is  contrary  to  Magna 
Charta — a  statute  which  is  still  recognised  as  valid  by  the  Law  Courts. 
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AN  event  which  in  less  stirring  times  would  have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  allowed  to  pass  almost  unnoticed  in  view 

of  the  more  urgent  demands  on  the  public  interest. 
India  and  g^  ^Q  complete  cessation  of  the  exports  of  opium 

from  India  to  China  is  a  distinct  landmark  in  the  moral 
progress  of  the  world.  The  subject  is  too  complex  for  detailed  reference 
in  these  Notes,  but  certain  facts  emerge  from  a  long  controversy.  The 
opium  monopoly  was  inherited  by  the  British  from  the  Mohammedan 
rulers  and  the  early  Portuguese  traders  when  they  assumed  responsi- 
bility in  India.  China  at  any  time  since  1729,  when  the  first  anti- 
opium  edict  was  issued  and  the  foreign  import  amounted  to  two 
hundred  chests,  could  have  dealt  with  the  evil,  if  she  had  been  willing 
to  suppress  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  her  own  territory.  The 
so-called  Opium  War  between  Great  Britain  and  China  was  the  sequel 
to  Chinese  hostility  to  foreign  traders ;  it  was  not  waged  from  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  force  a  pernicious  drug  upon 
the  Chinese,  and  the  subject  of  opium  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  which  ended  the  conflict.  Not  until  1906  did 
the  anti-opium  campaign  in  China  attain  really  national  proportions 
and  enter  upon  a  practical  stage.  It  found  Great  Britain  ready  to 
co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  the  drug.  The  export  from  India 
to  China  was  then  51,000  chests  annually,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this 
trade  should  be  entirely  abolished  by  equal  annual  reductions  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  The  Chinese  Government,  however,  had  to  under- 
take simultaneously  the  eradication  of  poppy-growing  in  China.  Of 
the  sincerity  of  educated  opinion  among  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  the 
prohibition  of  opium  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  country  is  too 
vast  and  the  control  of  the  Central  Government  too  precarious  to  ensure 
that,  after  being  used  medicinally  for  nine  centuries,  the  poppy  shall 
nowhere  rear  its  head  between  the  Mekong  and  the  Amur  rivers. 
The  British  Government  in  any  case  has  fulfilled  its  part  of  the  pact, 
and  China  enters  upon  a  new  era  of  national  and  political  development 
unhampered  by  an  age-long  social  evil.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  not  cultivate  others  in  its  place. 

THE  immediate  effect  of  America's  entry  into  the  War  is  to  relieve 
the  financial  situation  for  the  Allies.     Even  in  Germany  they  appear 
to  understand  that  the  United  States  have  some  money, 
American       and  t]iat  monev  js  usefui  jn  war>     But  the  difference 
Finance  and   ,    ,  v,  ,.  .     , .  ,      .    ,      , 

the  War          between  neutrality  and  participation  may  be  judged 

from  a  few^simple  facts.     Two  years  ago  Great  Britain 
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and  France  had  some  little  difficulty  in  arranging  a  joint  loan  in  New 
York ;  a  few  weeks  ago,  before  President  Wilson  had  taken  up  Ger- 
many's challenge,  a  French  loan  for  a  hundred  million  dollars  was 
arranged  in  New  York,  current  for  two  years  at  5 J  per  cent. ,  the  issue 
price  being  99.  America's  first  war  act  in  finance  is  to  authorise 
bonds  amounting  to  one  thousand  millions  sterling  and  notes  amounting 
to  four  hundred  millions  sterling.  The  bonds  are  to  be  issued  at  par, 
and  to  bear  interest  at  3|  per  cent. — a  rate  which  has  not  been  even 
whispered  in  Lombard  Street  since  the  days  of  the  first  War  Loan, 
thirty  months  ago.  It  is  understood  that  of  this  colossal  sum,  which  is 
only,  as  it  were,  a  first  contribution,  a  large  part,  perhaps  the  greater 
part,  will  be  advanced  to  the  Allies  for  war  purchases — mainly,  we  may 
assume,  to  France.  Probably  the  financing  of  the  War  will  now  be 
assumed  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  :  the  former  financing  herself 
and  the  Dominions,  the  latter  her  own  war  expenditure  and  that  of 
the  other  Allies.  It  is  an  equitable  division,  for  the  cost  of  the  War 
grows  daily,  and  not  even  the  British  purse  is  quite  bottomless.  It  is 
understood  also  that  the  next  United  States  Budget  will  provide  for 
largely  increased  taxation,  which,  after  the  amazing  prosperity  of  the 
past  two  years,  will  probably  be  easily  borne,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
prices  which  the  world's  shortage  of  food  has  brought,  in  America  as  in 
other  countries.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
certain  classes  in  the  United  States,  as  in  other  agricultural  countries, 
are  profiting  by  those  very  increases. 

THE  War  is  steadily  making  shipwreck  of  South  American 
neutrality.  Brazil,  exploited  by  Germany  in  peace  time,  has  severed 

diplomatic  relations  with  Berlin  owing  to  the  sinking  of 
The  Position  a  Brazm'an  vessel  by  submarine ;  so  has  Bolivia ;  Argen- 
°  ou.  tina  has  protested  angrily  against  submarine  savagery, 

and  has  announced  her  benevolent  neutrality  to  the 
United  States.  Uruguay  has  formally  proclaimed  her  neutrality, 
which  may  become  as  difficult  to  maintain  as  orthodoxy  for  the  early 
Christian  during  the  Trinitarian  controversy  ;  Chile,  more  daring,  has 
replied  to  the  protests  of  the  German  Minister  against  her  venturing  to 
trade  with  the  United  States,  by  proclaiming  that  she  is  neutral  until 
she  is  attacked.  The  remaining  States  are  awaiting  events.  It 
may  be  noted  that  Peru  has  most  connection  with  Britain  and 
France,  while  German  commercial  influence  is  strong  in  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  and  Paraguay,  but  it  would  probably  not  be  strong  enough 
to  convince  them  that  the  sinking  of  their  ships  was  a  mark  of 
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consideration.  Venezuela  is  strongly  anti-German ;  Mexico  is  doubtfully 
pro-German,  and  needs  watching  ;  the  remaining  Latin  Republics  of 
Central  America  are  unequivocally  pro-Ally.  The  only  one  of  these 
various  states  which  seems  really  safe  from  the  War  is  Paraguay, 
which,  being  an  inland  country,  has  no  ships  to  be  sunk,  and  may  end 
by  being  the  one  neutral  in  a  belligerent  world.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  some  attention  is  being  given  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
to  a  revival  of  the  Pan-American  doctrine  of  common  action  by  all 
the  Latin  republics  in  their  joint  interests.  In  such  a  crisis  as 
the  present,  the  idea  is  perhaps  natural,  but  the  facts  of  the  case 
do  not  show  any  greater  tendency  to  common  action  than  in  the 
past. 

THE  Commonwealth  Government  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
successful  notation  of  their  recent  loan.  It  was  for  what  in  these  days 

is  a  small  amount — three  and  a  half  millions  sterling — 
^  e  and  it  was  fully  subscribed.  It  is  probable  that  the 

wealth  Loan  Commonwealth  could  have  obtained  the  money  from 

the  British  Government,  as  the  latter  have  advanced 
considerable  sums  to  the  Dominions  during  the  War,  and  the  present 
loan  would  not  have  made  much  difference  to  the  huge  total.  By  so 
doing  the  Commonwealth  would  have  secured  two  advantages — prob- 
ably a  slightly  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  the  certainty  of  getting  the 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  saving  incidental  notation  expenses  and 
underwriting.  In  fact,  they  have  been  criticised  in  some  quarters  for 
not  having  adopted  the  easier  course.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  have  been  entirely  right  in  their  independent  financial  policy, 
In  the  early  days  of  the  War  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  different  line ; 
but  there  were  always  incidental  dangers  in  the  Dominions  being 
financed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  British  Empire  has  been 
built  up  on  a  basis  of  autonomy,  and  financial  freedom  is  an  essential 
part  of  autonomy.  Had  it  always  been  the  custom  for  the  Empire 
States  to  raise  their  loans  in  Downing  Street  instead  of  in  Lombard 
Street,  they  would  indeed  have  obtained  certain  advantages — a 
fractional  saving  in  interest  charges  which,  in  the  bulk,  would  have 
been  considerable,  and  the  avoidance  of  one  or  two  rather  pronounced 
disappointments  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  bulk  of  certain  issues  were 
left  in  the  safes  of  the  underwriters. 

THEY  would,  however,  have  lost  very  much  more  from  the  fact  that 
the  British  Government  would  have  obtained,  and  would  in  fact  have 
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been  forced  to  exercise,  a  very  real  control  over  Dominion  finance. 
It  could  only  advance  money  to  such  issues  as  it  approved,  and  the 

moment  any  Dominion  had  made  independent  applica- 

Advantage  of  ^on  ^0  ^e  m0ney  market  it  would  have  been  known  that 

n  epen  en    ^^  par^jcuiar  issue  was  not  approved  by  the  Imperial 

Treasury.  In  those  circumstances,  if  the  loan  could  have 
been  floated  at  all,  it  would  only  have  been  on  ruinous  terms : 
yet  the  issue  might  have  been  sound  enough,  for  the  Imperial 
Treasury  is  not  necessarily  infallible.  Apart  from  this,  one  can 
recall  many  cases  where  friction  must  have  resulted,  in  the 
necessarily  close  connection  between  finance  and  policy,  and  the 
Dominion  Governments  been  hampered  in  their  development.  They 
would  then  have  been  more  than  human  had  they  not  explained 
the  case  to  their  own  people,  and  so  have  given  rein  to  an 
instant  agitation  against  centralist  finance  and  Imperial  control. 
As  things  are  the  Dominions  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  the  City 
and  at  Westminster,  with  the  result  that  their  investments  rank 
high  in  public  esteem  and  they  control  their  own  policy.  The  alter- 
native, which  became  necessary  during  the  first  two  years  of  war, 
has  no  compensating  advantages  in  peace-time,  and  we  are  glad  that 
even  in  war-time  the  tradition  of  financial  independence  should  not 
have  been  altogether  allowed  to  lapse. 

THERE  was  a  good  muster  of  Fellows  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  which 
took  place  on  April  23  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Caxton  Hall, 

Westminster.     Sir  Charles  Lucas  was  in  the  Chair  and, 
"he  Annual    •  ,  i        -i     ,  •         rn-r*  -i    » 

Meeting-          m  movmS  the  adoption  ot  the  Keport  and  Accounts, 

spoke  of  the  many  and  varied  activities  of  the  Institute 
during  the  past  eventful  year.  He  concluded  a  very  interesting 
address  by  emphasising  three  needs  of  the  Institute  for  the  future. 
The  first  of  these  was  an  extension  of  its  influence  in  the  large  industrial 
centres  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  establishment  of  branches 
on  the  model  of  those  already  existing  at  Bristol  and  Leicester  and 
in  process  of  formation  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  The  second 
was  the  need  for  developing  the  Indian  side  of  the  Institute's  work, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  the  War  India  must  fill  a  greater  place 
than  ever  in  the  Empire.  The  third  and  greatest  need  was  a  more 
adequate  home  for  the  Institute  in  London.  It  had  outgrown  the 
building  in  which  it  was  at  present  housed,  and  the  Chairman's  sug- 
gestion was  that  new  premises  should  be  acquired,  spacious  enough 
to  provide  a  hall  for  meetings,  and  also  a  residential  club  for  Members 
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— which  would  be  the  most  fitting  method  of  celebrating  the  Jubilee 
next  year.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis  Haslam,  M.P., 
and  after  a  short  discussion  was  carried  unanimously.  The  revised 
Rules  were  then  submitted  to  the  Meeting  by  the  Chairman,  and  after 
a  lucid  explanation  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  were  adopted  with  a  few 
trifling  verbal  corrections.  During  the  course  of  the  proceedings  a 
telegram  was  sent  to  the  President,  Earl  Grey,  expressing  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  speedily  and  completely  restored  to  health  to  con- 
tinue his  services  in  the  interests  of  the  Institute  and  the  Empire.  A 
full  report  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 
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FEET  to  feet  in  the  hitherto 

We  have  stood  on  the  crust  of  the  world  apart, 
But  you  in  your  love  have  broken  through 

With  a  hand-to-hand  and  a  heart-to-heart. 

No  veins  of  the  gold  in  your  lands  afar 

Ever  have  poured  such  a  stately  treasure, 
As  the  blood  you  have  coined  in  the  mint  of  war, 

And  scattered  wide  without  stint  or  measure. 

We  have  seen  the  sign  of  your  Southern  Cross, 

Victory  blazed  on  its  silver  bars, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  the  albatross, 

To  link  its  light  with  our  Northern  stars. 

Staunch  you  stood  in  the  trench  of  trial, 

Stark  and  stern  'mid  the  fire  and  flame  ; 
You  have  hewn  from  the  quarry  of  self-denial 

A  glorious  monument  of  fame. 

Yours  was  no  oath — to  bind  or  break, 

Only  the  zeal  that  Honour  brings  ; 
Leaving  all  that  you  loved,  to  make 

Empire  a  Commonwealth  of  kings. 

We  can  but  build  upon  the  loss 

Of  those  who  answered  the  trumpet-call 
Mansions — 0  sons  of  the  Southern  Cross — 

In  the  heart  of  England  for  you  all. 

FRED.  G.  PENNEY. 
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THE  subject  of  increasing  the  production  of  home-grown  food,  especially  that 
of  cereals  and  potatoes,  has  claimed  in  recent  months  a  prominence  in  the 
public  mind  almost  as  great  as  the  progress  of  the  War  itself.  To  those  directly 
interested  in  agrarian  matters,  either  as  economists,  as  teachers  or  students 
of  agricultural  science,  or  as  practical  farmers  of  the  soil,  the  public  mind  has 
seemed  slow  to  understand  and  grasp '^the  situation ;  but  a  busy  people  does 
not  give  its  attention  to  questions  ol  national  economy  while  these  are  still 
prospective  and  abstract.  It  was  not  *until  responsible  statesmen  warned  the 
country  that  there  was  a  positive  as^well  as  a  prospective  shortage  of  food 
supplies,  and  until  the  representatives  of  the  farming  community  stated  with 
equal  clearness  that  the  depletion  of  skilled  labour  had  left  them  unable  to 
till  the  existing  arable  land,  let  alone  increase  its  area,  that  the  nation  seriously 
focussed  its  thoughts  upon  the  subject. 

As  our  colonial  farmers  from  overseas  have  not  been  slow  to  notice  and 
comment  upon,  the  English  system  of  farming  and  soil  cultivation,  whatever 
its  other  and  indirect  bearings  on  the  general  rural  life  of  the  country  may  be, 
is  spendthrift  of  time  and  labour.  During  these  three  past  seasons  of  seed- 
time, while  the  skilled  labourers  were  leaving  the  fields  to  join  up  with  the 
colours,  little  thought  was  given — least  of  all  by  those  in  authority — to  replace 
them  by  time-  and  labour-saving  implements  put  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled 
workmen  who  still  remained  on  the  land.  The  one  thought — the  obsession,  one 
might  almost  term  it — was  to  replace  manual  labour  by  manual  labour.  Women 
in  place  of  men,  the  inexpert  townsman  unversed  in  field-lore  to  step  into  the 
breach  left  by  the  wide-eyed  labourer  born  and  bred  on  the  land — this  was 
as  far  as  departmental  ingenuity  seemed  to  travel.  When  the  alternative 
of  utilising  mechanical  substitutes  dawned  upon  the  official  world,  or — to  put 
it  more  accurately — when  men  with  a  practical  as  well  as  an  educated  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  came  into  office,  it  was  already  too  late  to  do  much  in  speeding 
up  the  present  season  of  tilling  and  seeding  by  these  means.  The  machinery 
required  is  principally  manufactured  overseas.  While  there  had  been  ample 
time  to  import  supplies,  to  familiarise  home-farm  labourers  with  its  use,  and 
to  adapt  other  farming  conditions  to  its  application,  it  was  a  resource  that  had 
been  neglected.  Even  in  Argentina,  which  is  not  a  manufacturing  country, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  modern  agricultural  machinery,  imported  at  an  earlier 
date  in  expectation  of  a  demand  that  had  not  arisen,  much  of  it  (such  as  cater- 
pillar multi-share  ploughs)  applicable  to  English  farming,  which  could  have 
been  secured  for  this  country.  The  very  men  to  handle  it  could  have  come 
also  ;  for  the  protracted  drought,  the  locust  plague,  and  the  harvest  failure 
had  thrown  out  of  work  a  large  number  of  Spanish  and  Argentine- born  skilled 
field  labourers,  many  of  whom  have  returned  to  Spain,  while  others  migrated  to 
Brazil. 
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We  may,  however,  place  behind  us  these  errors  of  improvision.  The  use 
of  labour-saving  farming  plant  is  already  in  evidence.  A  full  price  for  his 
arable  produce  has  been  guaranteed  to  the  farmer.  Out  of  the  confusion  of 
dilettanteism,  of  national  service  propaganda,  of  cinematograph  films  dis- 
playing to  a  stony  audience  the  attractions  of  a  country  life  where  one  cannot 
see  the  plough  for  the  ploughmen,  and  where  every  Jack  is  a  well-groomed 
debonair  swain  and  every  Jill  wears  high-heeled  white  shoes  and  a  lilac  bonnet, 
— out  of  all  this  well-meant  but  somewhat  futile  reclame  will  emerge,  and  is 
even  now  emerging,  a  new  agriculture,  as  indifferent  to  these  blandishments 
as  it  is  divergent  from  the  views  of  those  who  believe  they  are  rocking  its  cradle. 
The  farmer  is  a  man  of  few  words  and  a  hard  thinker.  The  wheel  of  war  has 
swung  round  new  opportunities  to  him,  and  of  these  he  will  avail  himself  after 
his  own  fashion. 

Before  considering  the  factors  of  recent  origin  that  are  going  to  mould  the 
new  agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  amiss  to  throw  one's  memory  back 
to  those  which  had  stranded  the  old  agriculture  where  it  found  itself  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  story  at  length.  For  half 
a  century  or  more  the  fullness  of  the  earth,  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada, 
in  Australasia  and  in  Argentina,  had  been  opening  out  the  freedom  of  its  soil 
to  all  men.  Land,  good  agricultural  land,  offering  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living  and  working  for,  sans  fief  and  heriot,  saws  game  laws,  sans  obsolete 
restrictions  and  class  divisions,  wras  to  be  had  for  a  few  pounds,  for  a  few  shillings, 
for  nothing  at  all  but  a  stout  heart  and  a  lusty  pair  of  arms.  Following  in 
the  track  of  the  sheep-master  and  the  cow-puncher  came  the  agriculturist ; 
and  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  the  New  World  quickened  with  wide  fields 
of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  barley.  Great  ten-  and  fifteen- thousand- ton  iron 
steamers  took  the  place  of  the  wooden  sailing-ships  ;  and  sea-freights,  brought 
down  to  less  than  two  shillings  a  ton  per  thousand  miles,  did  not  discourage 
the  laying  down  of  still  more  keels.  Abundant  overseas  production,  equally- 
abundant  and  cheap  transport,  brought  wheat  down  to  a  guinea  the  quarter 
in  the  home  market,  and  the  home  farmer  to  despair.  Incidentally  it  also 
brought  the  four-pound  wheaten  loaf  within  reach  of  the  garret  and  the  hovel. 

Did  it  pay  the  overseas  agriculturist  ?  Prodigiously,  if  wealth  be  measured 
by  a  vigorous  family,  food  in  plenty,  and  the  self-respect  of  independence. 
Not  at  all,  if  measured  by  the  formulae  of  a  joint-stock  company.  Shortly 
before  the  War  broke  out,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  returned  from  a  visit  to  Australia 
and  told  the  Farmers'  Club  how  the  agriculturist  fares  on  his  £7  or  £8  an  acre 
land,  producing  nine  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  without  artificial 
fertilisers,  and  carrying  a  flying  flock  on  its  grass-sown  fallow.  In  terms 
of  dividends,  after  deducting  his  living  and  working  expenses,  he  does  not  fare 
at  all ;  his  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  would  probably  rank  below 
that  of  a  South  American  Municipal  Loan.  But  in  all  that  makes  manhood 
glad,  he  is  a  millionaire. 

So  much  for  the  pre-War  price  of  farm  produce  in  this  country,  and  its  effect 
on  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  field  labourer,  who  carried  on  their  backs 
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a  System  of  land  tenure  and  rural  usage  that  endeavoured  to'  compete  with 
overseas  agriculturists  on  the  lines  obtaining  in  Jethro  Tull's  day.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  the  War  things  agricultural  jogged  on  much  as  usual. 
There  was  no  evidence,  either  in  the  introduction  of  time-saving  implements, 
in  co-operation,  or  the  pooling  of  fields  and  of  farms  with  their  draft  stock  and 
plant,  that  skilled  labour  was  decreasing  and  the  need  of  more  arable  land  in- 
creasing at  the  same  tune.  The  great  ocean  steamers  continued  to  roll  in,  their 
holds  laden  with  wheat  and  meat  and  other  foodstuffs.  Overseas  the  price  of 
cereals  actually  declined.  Scarcely  a  year  ago  Argentine  wheat-growers  who 
had  held  to  their  stocks  expecting  better  prices  were  at  last  obliged  to  sell  at 
under  twenty-four  shillings  the  quarter.  It  was  said  at  that  time  that  visible 
supplies  in  North  America  and  Europe  would  meet  requirements  for  a  couple 
of  years  without  the  help  of  another  harvest.  Only  in  the  autumn  of  last  year 
did  the  first  uneasy  rumour  of  a  shortage  in  potatoes  begin  to  fall  on  unwilling 
ears.  Prices  had,  of  course,  risen ;  so,  too,  had  wages.  Food  might  be  dearer, 
but  it  was  abundant  and  so  was  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  it.  Agrarians 
were  still  engaged  in  discussing  the  problems  of  finding  employment  for  our 
men  on  the  home-land  and  overseas  in  the  Dominions  after  the  War,  of  genial 
schemes  for  the  future  peopling  and  development  of  the  Empire. 

Commissions  there  were  that  sat  and  deliberated  and  reported.  Commissions 
there  always  had  been,  doing  these  things.  No  doubt  in  some  remote  way 
they  were  useful,  but  the  public  was  not  concerned  in  such  matters.  Then,  one 
fine  morning,  the  Prime  Minister  told  the  nation  that  there  was  a  positive 
shortage  of  staple  foods  ;  and  a  week  or  so  later  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
repeated  the  statement  with  even  greater  emphasis  ;  and  after  him,  the  Con- 
troller of  Food  and  others  in  special  office  were  equally  explicit  in  their  announce- 
ments. Standing  commissions  hastened  their  deliberations,  and  new  ones 
were  appointed  for  further  investigations.  In  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
in  the  Departments  that  had  sprung  up  round  it,  all  was  now  activity,  if  not 
all  of  equal  utility.  It  is,  however,  already  easy  to  discern  those  features  of 
the  new  order  that  have  come  to  stay,  and  the  process  that  has  led  to  their 
emergence. 

Of  this,  the  starting-point  and  foundation  is  the  immediate  and  permanent 
settlement  of  skilled  labour  on  the  land.  That  being  a  question  of  wages, 
there  is  to  be  a  minimum  wage,  a  Wage  Board  to  arbitrate  and  adjust  differences, 
a  commutation  of  payments  in  kind,  and  adequate  housing  on  an  economical 
basis  of  rent.  As  wages  are,  ceteris  paribus,  proportionate  to  the  earnings  of  the 
wage-payer,  the  farmer  in  his  turn  must  be  provided  for.  This  is  to  be  achieved 
by  fixed  miniinum  prices  for  staple  food-cereals  and  for  potatoes,  and  by  fixity 
in  the  rate  of  his  lease.  Babbits  are  now  to  be  classed  as  vermin,  and  game 
and  games,  filling  (as  the  polled-cattle  breeder  says  of  the  cow's  horn)  no  useful 
function  in  the  economy  of  the  farm,  are  to  make  room  for  utilitarian  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  But  land  being,  whoever  its  owner  or  occupant,  the  source  of 
national  food,  neglectful  and  unproductive  farming  will  be  subject  to  State 
intervention.  Thus,  in  the  short  term  of  one  winter's  month,  agrarian  reform 
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has  burst  the  centuries-old  portals  of  rural  conservatism  ;  the  State  has  taken 
the  farmer  and  his  husbandmen  under  its  wing,  and  prosperity  is  to  be  restored 
to  the  most  ancient  craft  of  the  realm.  Only  the  landlord  stands  out  in  the 
cold  ;  and  of  him  anon. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that,  so  far,  the  stimulus  is  exclusively  and 
specifically  given  to  arable  farming.  In  so  far  as  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
live  stock  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  farming  and  productive  of  staple  food, 
it  may  be  expected  that  some  collateral  stimulus  will  be  extended  to  animal 
produce.  What  support,  if  any,  is  to  be  given  to  the  other  branches  of  hus- 
bandry, such  as  dairy-farming,  small  and  big  fruit-growing,  vegetable  gardening, 
hop-growing,  afforestation,  &c.,  is  not  formulated.  It  may  be  surmised  that 
direct  State  support  will  only  be  afforded  to  the  staple  food  products  of  the 
arable  and  mixed  farm,  and  the  other  branches  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

These  altered  conditions,  devised  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  enlarge  the  arable 
field  of  the  realm  and  settle  labour  upon  it,  create  for  the  home  farmer  a  new 
position  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  overseas  agriculturist.  It  is 
instructive  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  latter  during  the  long  ante-bellum  period 
when  his  shipments  of  cereals  to  this  country  depressed  home  farming.  He 
perforce  had  to  do  with  a  minimum  of  skilled  labour  ;  on  the  small  farm  he 
was  his  own  ploughman,  on  the  large  one  it  was  not  a  question  of  wages  but  of 
positive  scarcity  of  skilled  labour.  He  therefore  made  it  his  business  to  do 
with  as  little  as  possible.  Hence  arose,  in  response  to  his  demand,  the  great 
industry  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  of  manu- 
facturing time-  and  labour-saving  field  implements.  Where  these  applied  to 
home-farming  conditions,  as  for  example  the  threshing- mill,  they  were  also 
manufactured  in  this  country.  But  in  the  production  of  the  multi-share  and 
multi-disc  plough,  the  disc  harrow,  the  long-knived  mower,  the  header,  the 
combined  harvester  and  thresher,  and  those  other  implements  which  enable 
an  active  farmer  to  handle  a  thousand  acres  of  arable  land  with  only  four  men, 
it  is  to  the  overseas  manufacturer  that  the  colonial  agriculturist  has  turned,  to 
supply  his  wants.  His  farm  was  for  utilitarian  purposes  only  ;  anything  that 
created  labour,  such  as  hedges  to  trim  (and  to  harbour  vermin),  he  eschewed 
or  replaced,  in  so  far  as  it  was  of  utility  to  him,  with  some  substitute  involving 
for  its  upkeep  the  minimum  of  labour.  What  had  originally  come  into  exis- 
tence, through  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  the  wide  area  of  the  fields,  created 
a  permanent  system  of  time-  and  labour-saving  agriculture  that 'no  subsequent 
supply  of  skilled  husbandmen  is  likely  to  modify.  Each  year  adds  to  the 
variety  and  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical  appliances  with  which  the  over- 
seas farmer  performs  all  the  operations  of  the  field  from  seed-time  to  harvest. 

A  temporary  depletion  of  skilled  agricultural  labour  in  this  country  is 
already  leading  to  the  adaptation  of  a  similar  system  of  mechanical  farming. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time — perhaps  of  a  few  months — before  manufactories 
in  this  country  and  those  overseas  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  farmer 
with  the  best  models  of  time-saving  and  large-scale  implements.  The  farmer 
will  not  hesitate  to  scrap  his  obsolete  tools  and  enlarge  his  fields.  His  choice 
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lies  between  doing  so  and  increasing  his  wage  bill.  His~rent  will  remain  un- 
changed, his  market  for  arable  produce  is  secured  to  him  at  minimum  prices 
for  a  period  long  enough  to  amortise  the  cost  of  his  new  plant,  and  the  fixity 
of  these  two  important  factors  makes  arable  farming  what  Americans  call  a 
"  business  proposition  ".  It  is  a  business  that  will  attract  capital,  and  credit 
will  be  readily  available  on  such  a  security.  Just  as  in  the  Tudor  period  the 
facility  for  acquiring  land,  and  the  profits  in  sheep-breeding,  attracted  merchants 
and  rich  townsmen  to  the  countryside,  so  the  prosperity  now  in  view  for  arable 
farming  will  attract  a  new  commercialism  to  it,  the  big  farmers  being  them- 
selves the  first  to  realise  its  opportunities.  Labour,  so  far  as  essential,  will  be 
well  remunerated  ;  but,  with  the  amenities  of  country  life,  its  sports  and 
relaxations — all  of  'which  contributed  to  rural  labour  of  sorts — set  aside,  and 
the  soil  of  the  whole  realm  employed,  for  food  production,  the  prospect  of  a 
denser  rural  population  is  less  evident  than  one  of  large-scale  farming  with  the 
aid  of  mechanical  appliances,  in  order  to  produce  the  maximum  surplus  of  food 
to  supply  the  urban  population  and  profit  by  the  high  market-value  it  obtains. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  expect  to  see  market-gardening,  and  other  branches 
of  what  is  called  small  farming,  stimulated  by  State  colonies  and  allotments, 
whose  profitable  occupation  is  still  speculative,  we  may  expect  to  see  also 
keen  competition  on  the  part  of  the  arable  farmer,  engaged  in  a  business  now 
much  less  speculative,  to  secure  all  the  area  he  can  for  a  new  agriculture  in 
which  the  economy  of  labour  will  play  an  important  r61e.  An  era  of  bonanza 
farming  is  not  unlikely  to  arise  ;  and  though  it  may,  and  probably  would,  create 
a  greater  surplus  of  food  for  the  non-agricultural  population,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  for  its  practice  that  it  makes  directly  for  the  closer  settlement  of 
the  land. 

In  this  prosperity  the  landlord  is  not  to  participate.  The  increased  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  not  to  entitle  the  owner  of  the  site  to  demand  a 
higher  rent  from  his  tenant.  But  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  landlord  becoming 
his  own  tenant ;  and  it  will  be  passing  strange  if  many  landlords  do  not  either 
set  tradition  and  convention  aside  and  farm  their  own  lands,  as  do  landowners 
overseas,  or  sell  them  to  others  who  will.  So  long  as  the  possession  of  an" 
estate  implied  no  other  benefits  than  those  of  social  rank,  the  enjoyment  of 
sport  artificially  increased  at  the  expense  of  utilitarian  farming,  and  the  aesthetic 
pleasures  of  a  country  life,  it  was  a  privilege  reserved  only  for  the  very  proud 
and  the  very  rich.  These  may  still  continue  to  enjoy  its  amenities,  somewhat 
curtailed  and  shorn  of  their  ancient  prerogatives,  if  they  will ;  but  a  new  class 
will  arise — the  business  man  and  the  successful  farmer — who  will  realise  that 
possession  by  purchase  is  the  ultimate  and  sure  fixity  of  tenure  to  conduct  an 
agriculture  profitable  only  to  those  who  practise  it. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  no  doubt  will  be  written,  of  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  Denmark,  Holland,  and  other  countries  where  a  dense  population 
exists  on  tho  land,  by  the  practice  of  co-operative  and  intensive  small  farming. 
Despite  the  economy  and  frugality  of  the  industrious  rural  population  of  those 
countries,  not  one  of  them  produces  all  the  food  it  requires  or  is  independent 
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of  supplies  from  overseas.  Between  the  choice  of  emigrating  overseas 
to  countries  of  foreign  speech  and  habit,  and  that  of  eking  out  a  living  by  the 
practice  of  superlatively  frugal  small  farming,  the  majority  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation prefers  the  latter.  Does  that  apply  to  the  temper  and  standard  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom,  rural  and  urban,  who  can  find  in  the  Dominions 
of  the  Empire,  in  climes  as  genial  and  habitable  as  their  own,  the 
language  and  social  customs  familiar  to  them,  and  ample  room  for  all  ? 
Small  farming  and  intensive  cultivation  have  their  place  in  the  rural  economy 
of  every  country  ;  but  as  an  industry  capable  of  engaging  a  large  section  of  the 
population  in  producing  food  for  the  remainder,  not  every  climate  and  soil 
offer  the  same  advantages  for  its  successful  practice.  When  the  stage  is 
reached  of  a  dense  rural  population  harnessed  to  the  land,  unable  to  produce 
more  than  what  they  themselves  require,  and  even  of  that  but  the  most  meagre 
and  frugal  essentials,  without  prospect  of  bettering  their  lot,  it  could  only  be 
for  the  reason  that  no  alternative  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  remained  open 
to  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  standard  aimed  at  is  that  of  a  vigorous 
rural  population,  well  housed,  well  fed,  earning  good  wages  as  labourers  and 
proportionate  comforts  as  independent  occupants  of  the  land  ;  if,  too,  the  nation 
looks  to  that  rural  population  to  produce  an  ample  surplus  of  food  for  the 
non-agricultural  sections  of  the  community ;  the  dreams  of  a  migration  from 
the  cities  "  back  to  the  land  "  will  never  be  realised.  Only  those  who  live 
by  the  land  know  all  the  drudging  and  privation  it  exacts ;  nor  are  the  smell 
of  its  soil  and  the  music  of  its  seasons  sweet  to  any  but  those  who  are  truly 
its  children.  The  passing  circumstances  of  the  hour  have  thrown  the  lime- 
light on  field  labour,  and  a  proper  desire  to  be  up  and  doing  while  others  are 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  all  lands  has  taken  all  sorts  and  conditions  to  share 
it.  But  its  continued  practice  in  all  seasons,  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
not  as  a  patriotic  duty,  is  a  long,  long  trail  which  but  few  will  follow.  Surely, 
when  peace  reigns  once  more,  it  will  be  as  splendid  and  useful  to  weld  metal  and 
to  weave  fabrics  as  to  grow  a  potato  ! 

Although,  to  those  who  have  experienced  in  countries  overseas  the  applica- 
tion of  time  and  labour-saving  machinery  to  land  disencumbered  of  restrictions, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  new  agricultural  policy  points  in  the  first  place  rather 
in  the  direction  of  bonanza  farming  than  of  closer  land  settlement,  the  same 
experience  encourages  the  belief  that  out  of  a  reformed  system  of  land  tenure 
and  soil  culture,  added  to  the  increased  value  of  soil  products  and  a  higher 
wage-table,  the  settlement  of  a  more  vigorous  and  prosperous  rural  population 
will  arise.  The  essential  steps  towards  that  end  have  now  been  taken,  even 
though  they  lead  by  a  more  devious  road  than  many  expect.  Measures  arising 
from  the  urgency  of  the  immediate  future  will  extend  to  benefit  other  branches 
of  husbandry,  and  we  may  look  to  an  economical  equilibrium  smoothing  out 
the  preferential  differences  that  at  present  seem  to  handicap  some  classes  of 
production  and  favour  others.  The  main  point  is  that  the  door  is  now  being 
opened  to  field  labourer  and  farmer  to  earn  a  full  wage  for  their  skill  and  labour. 
Those  overseas  who  have  seen  their  own  shepherds  and  ploughmen,  or  their 
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sons,  become  by  thrift  and  industry  themselves  the  farmers  and  owners  of  the 
land  they  live  on,  can  read  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  new  agriculture  of  the 
home-land  a  process  that  will  lead  to  the  same  result,  without  social  upheaval, 
or  hurt  to  the  rural  beauties  of  the  English  countryside.  But  such  conclusions 
do  not  imply  that  the  first  stage  of  this  new  agriculture  will  lead  to  the  settlement 
of  a  greater  number  of  men  on  the  land  than  that  which  left  it.  The  promise 
is  rather  to  those  who  do  return  to  field  labours  that  new  conditions  will  make 
it  open  to  them  by  thrift  and  industry  to  become  the  occupants,  perhaps  the 
owners,  of  small  farms,  and  build  up  in  two  or  three  generations  a  sturdy  intelli- 
gent rural  population,  without  diminishing  the  production  of  surplus  food  for 
the  cities  and  industrial  centres. 

HERBERT  GIBSON, 
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ONE  effect  of  the  War  has  been  to  plunge  the  majority  of  our  institutions  into 
the  melting-pot.  Eeconstruction  and  reorganisation  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  in  no  branch  of  the  public  service  has  the  demand  for  reform  been  more 
pronounced  than  in  that  of  the  Consular  Service.  This  was  to  be  expected,  for, 
owing,  presumably,  to  its  ubiquity  and  to  the  numerous  and  multifarious 
purposes  it  is  expected  to  fulfil,  that  Service  has  ever  been  a  favourite  topic  of 
criticism  both  with  the  Press  and  with  the  general  public.  Yet  on  no  subject 
of  general  interest  would  there  appear  to  exist  greater  misconception  and  more 
lack  of  precise  knowledge  than  on  the  much,  and  frequently  quite  rightly,  abused 
Cinderella  Service  of  the  Empire.  The  present  is  commonly  the  outcome  of 
the  past ;  an  explanation,  not  to  say  a  justification,  of  the  alleged  shortcomings 
of  the  British  consular  system  will  probably  be  found  in  its  history. 

Owing  to  the  late  development  of  her  commerce,  Great  Britain  was  slow  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Italian  Kepublics  and  the  Hanse  towns  in  respect 
of  consular  representation.  It  is  true  that  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century 
arbiters  were  appointed  in  Spanish  and  Italian  ports  to  settle  disputes  between 
British  merchants  and  to  regulate  our  shipping ;  but  so  long  as  England 
remained  the  workshop  of  the  world  she  required  comparatively  few  commercial 
representatives  abroad.  Consequently,  the  Consular  Service  was  extended 
only  very  gradually,  until  it  was  consolidated  in  the  Consular  Act  of  1825. 

From  that  date  until  the  outbreak  of  the  present  War  the  history  of  the 
Service  may  be  intermittently  traced  in  a  series  of  reports  issued  by  the  Koyal 
Commissions  appointed  periodically  to  inquire  into  its  efficiency  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  its  improvement.  The  first  two  of  these  Commissions, 
appointed  respectively  in  1835  and  1858,  although  their  appointment  was 
prompted  by  complaints  in  Parliament,  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  any  material 
changes  in  the  Service,  which  was  suffering  then,  as  now,  from  financial  starvation, 
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from  lack  of  organisation  and  control,  and  from  a  total  absence,  apparently, 
of  cohesion  and  esprit  de  corps.  The  recommendations  of  the  third  Commission, 
whose  report  was  published  in  1872,  attempted  "  to  reconcile  the  demands  of 
efficiency  with  those  of  economy  ",  and  were  not  seriously  considered  until 
some  years  later.  Their  fate  was  shared  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Eidley  Com- 
mission of  1886,  which  were  pigeon-holed,  with  the  result  that  in  1903  Lord 
Lansdowne  appointed  the  Walrond  Committee.  This  Committee,  which  in- 
cluded the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  found  that  the  general  Consular 
Service  was  "  not  properly  constituted  "  and  that  it  afforded  "  no  definite 
prospect  of  promotion  to  those  who  enter  it  ".  They  made  some  very  strong 
recommendations  for  reform,  which  were  in  part  carried  out.  Discontent 
within  the  Service  itself,  however,  was  still  rife,  and  in  1912,  owing,  it  was  stated, 
to  the  "  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  financial  conditions  of  their  employ- 
ment "  among  consular  officers,  a  further  investigation  was  found  to  be 
necessary.  This  investigation  resulted  in  additional  recommendations,  to  which 
effect  had  not  been  given  when  the  war-cloud  burst  over  Europe. 

A  glance  at  the  history  which  has  here  been  cursorily  sketched  forces  the 
conclusion  that  the  Consular  Service  has  not  been  quite  fairly  treated,  in  that 
the  suggestions  repeatedly  made  for  its  betterment  by  Eoyal  Commissions  have 
almost  invariably  been  ignored  by  the  department  concerned.  That  depart- 
ment has  consistently  adopted  an  attitude  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Cobden 
tradition  of  cheap  labour,  no  matter  how  procured,  by  maintaining  the  principle 
of  underpaying  salaried  officers  and  employing  unsalaried  officers  wherever 
possible.  In  fact,  Mr.  De  F.  Pennefather,  M.P.,  has  aptly  summarised  the  case 
for  the  Service  as  against  the  Government  under  the  following  three  headings  : — 

1. — "  That  the  history  of  our  Consular  Service  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
indicates  that  the  politicians  and  officials  who  have  controlled  it 
have  never  allowed  it  to  rise  to  the  height  of  its  opportunities." 

2. — "  That  this  has  been  mainly  due  to  a  short-sighted  policy  which  has 
sacrificed  real  efficiency  to  so-called  economy." 

3. — "  That  such  reforms  as  have  from  time  to  time  been  grudgingly  effected 
have  resulted  from  agitations  both  from  within  the  Service  itself 
and  from  outside." 

But  if  Mr.  Pennefather's  conclusions  are  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  and  the 
evidence  in  their  favour  is  overwhelming,  they  cast  a  very  severe  reflection 
on  the  Consular  Service  itself.  If,  it  may  be  asked,  the  situation  was  really 
as  black  as  it  is  painted,  why  did  not  the  members  of  the  Service  make  their 
requirements  known  on  the  principle  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 
and  that  excessive  economy  cripples  efficiency  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  accuse 
John  Bull  of  stinginess,  but  his  general  policy  gives  the  lie  to  any  such  accusa- 
tion ;  for  Great  Britain's  military,  naval,  and  civil  services  are  on  the  whole 
more  liberally  remunerated  than  those  of  any  other  country.  The  explanation 
of  any  shabby  treatment  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  Consular 
Service  is  of  all  services  the  most  scattered,  the  most  lonesome,  and  the  most 
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divided ;  the  Service  had  no  one  to  state  its  case,  and  Parliament  and  the 
British  people  were,  consequently,  left  in  ignorance  of  its  requirements. 

So  much  for  the  treatment  hitherto  accorded  to  what  is  strictly  termed  the 
regular  Consular  Service,  consisting  of  salaried  officers  of  career,  who  have 
entered  the  Service  by  examination  or  by  a  Eoyal  Commission  from  the 
Sovereign,  granted  under  the  discretionary  power  allowed  by  Parliament  to  the 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  who  are  entitled  to  pension 
like  officials  of  other  departments  of  the  Civil  Service.  But  the  bulk  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Consular  Service  is  made  up  of  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional men,  who  are  paid  by  fees  and  allowances,  who  devote  only  a  part  of 
their  time  to  consular  duties,  and  who  can  be  appointed  or  dismissed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Approximately  one  half  of  this  latter  class  has  up  to 
now  been  composed  of  foreigners  or  of  naturalised  British  subjects. 

The  curious  composition  which  the  Consular  Service  thus  presents  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  staff  maintained  in  certain  countries.  In  German  territory, 
for  instance,  in  1914,  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  fifty-one  consular 
officers  ;  of  these  nine  were  officers  of  career  and  forty-one  were  unsalaried 
officers  ;  of  the  latter,  twenty-nine  were  Germans.  Since  the  War  began  twenty- 
one  out  of  twenty-four  of  our  unsalaried  officers  in  Sweden,  twenty  out  of 
twenty-four  in  Denmark,  and  twenty-five  out  of  twenty-six  in  Norway,  have 
been  foreigners. 

The  system  of  employing  foreigners  as  consular  officers  is  by  no  means, 
however,  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Many  British  subjects,  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  elsewhere,  act  in  a  similar  capacity  for  foreign  Governments. 
In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  the  subject  has  been  repeatedly  and  exhaustively 
examined  by  the  various  Eoyal  Commissions,  and  they  have  for  the  most  part 
favoured  the  arrangement,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  report  made 
in  this  connection  just  before  the  War  :  "  Upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  facts, 
we  think  that  no  criticism  can  be  passed  upon  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the 
Foreign  Office  in  respect  to  the  whole  question.  We  think  the  appointment  of 
whole-time  salaried  officers  is  not  only  unnecessary  and  extravagant,  but  would 
prove  actually  prejudicial.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  received  a  consider- 
able amount  of  evidence  testifying  to  the  value  of  the  services  which  unpaid 
consuls  of  foreign  nationality  can  render  to  British  trade."  Obviously  the 
system  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  it  is  more  economical,  and  the  native  will 
usually  possess  local  knowledge  and  sources  of  information  which  would  be 
more  or  less  closed  to  the  officer  of  career.  At  the  same  time  the  system  is 
clearly  open  to  abuse  and  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  abused  repeatedly  ; 
moreover,  it  is  unfair  to  the  local  traders.  Employed  in  moderation  and  in 
exceptional  cases,  there  is  little  to  be  said  against  the  appointment  of  unsalaried 
officers  of  foreign  extraction  ;  but  the  wisdom  of  allowing  such  appointments 
to  predominate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  to  what  should  be  a  national  service 
a  cosmopolitan  character  is  highly  questionable. 

Turning  from  the  past  to  the  present,  it  may  possibly  with  truth  be  said 
that  the  reform  of  the  Consular  Service,  after  being  for  several  decades  a 
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subject  of  intermittent  demand,  has  to-day  developed  into  a  burning  question. 
Public  attention  in  this  connection  was  revived  recently  by  the  appointment 
of  an  officer  of  enemy  alien  origin,  which  an  ex-colonial  Governor  described  as 
"  an  amazing  disregard  of  what  every  soul  outside  the  Cabinet  knows  to  be 
universal  public  opinion".  The  Cabinet  could  hardly  be  taxed,  however, 
with  an  appointment  which  was  a  minor  departmental  matter.  The  Head  of 
the  Consular  Department,  together  with  his  protege,  very  properly  resigned, 
and  the  question  was  raised  in  Parliament,  with  the  result  that  Lord  Eobert 
Cecil  assured  the  House  of  Commons  "  that  for  the  future  no  person  who  was  of 
foreign  nationality,  or  who  was  a  naturalised  British  subject,  or  whose  father 
was  a  naturalised  British  subject,  should  be  appointed  to  any  post,  even  of  an 
honorary  nature,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  in  the  Diplomatic  or  Consular  Services, 
until  such  appointment  had  been  considered  and  approved  by  the  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  ". 
This  assurance  was  welcomed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  by  The  Times, 
and  by  the  general  public  ;  but  it  actually  carried  with  it  nothing  more  than 
was  already  contained  in  the  regulations  governing  such  appointments,  except 
that  it  claimed  for  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  a  discretionary  power 
which  had  been  previously  confined,  in  theory  at  least,  to  the  Principal 
Secretary  alone. 

Perhaps  a  more  important  announcement,  made  at  the  time  by  Lord  Eobert 
Cecil,  however,  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the  War  had  wrought  an  enormous 
change  in  the  whole  question  of  Consular  Service",  and  that  "  the  whole  matter 
was  being  carefully  considered  ".  What  the  conclusions  of  that  consideration 
may  be  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Press  and  the 
public  have  done  their  best  to  ensure  that  they  shall  not  be  wholly  barren  of 
result.  Much — probably  a  great  deal  too  much — has  been  written  lately  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Consular  Service.  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  passed 
resolutions  on  the  subject ;  business  men  have  written  letters  to  the  news- 
papers ;  individual  sufferers  have  been  loud  in  proclaiming  their  grievances  ; 
commercial  travellers — who  rarely  set  foot  in  a  consulate,  if  they  can  avoid  it 
— have  openly  accused  consular  officers  of  laxity  and  incompetence.  Amidst 
this  general  wave  of  condemnation  the  Service  has  found  a  few  defenders  ; 
but  its  own  mouth  has  necessarily  been  closed.  Could  it  make  itself  heard, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  found  to  re-echo  the  practi- 
cally unanimous  cry  that  the  present  system  must  be  reformed  and  re-organised 
during  the  War,  if  it  is  to  cope  successfully  with  the  post- War  situation. 

But  while  from  without  and  from  within  the  Service  intelligent  men  may 
agree  in  demanding  reform,  there  exists  a  very  decided  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  method  of  securing  a  better  system.  The  demand  from  without 
may  be  regarded  as  emanating  mainly  from  the  commercial  community,  which 
alleges  that  British  trade  has  suffered  from  consular  incapacity,  and  that  the 
Service  must  be  reconstituted  in  accordance  with  commercial  requirements. 
Such  a  reconstitution,  however,  would  evidently  be  incomplete,  since  it  would 
not  by  any  means  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  consular  activity.  For  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  a  consul's  task  is  not  confined  to  trade  :  in 
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fact,  trade  in  many  posts  is  a  negligible  quantity  and  in  many  others  wholly  a 
secondary  consideration.  His  duties  are  largely  administrative  and  notarial,  in 
many  cases  of  a  semi-judicial  character,  where  ex-territorial  jurisdiction  exists, 
and  where,  in  the  case  of  a  British  subject  being  concerned.he  administers  justice 
either  in  his  own  court  or  in  conjunction  with  the  native  tribunal.  In  foreign 
ports  his  primary  object  is  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  British  mercantile 
marine.  He  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Admiralty  and  also  of  the  local 
British  Embassy  or  Legation,  as  the  case  may  be.  Everywhere  he  is  expected 
to  be  a  source  of  general  assistance  to  British  subjects  and  to  give  advice  on  a 
variety  of  cases  which  would  probably  disconcert  anyone  but  a  police-court 
magistrate  or  a  Cabinet  Minister.  In  fact,  a  consular  officer  is  a  jack-of-all- 
trades,  and  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  a  master  of  one. 

But  if  greater  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  commercial  character  of  the 
Consular  Service,  it  remains  to  be  seen  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  consuls 
can  assist  in  the  extension  of  British  trade.  It  may  be  remarked  at  once  that 
such  advice  and  assistance  as  consuls  may  be  able  to  render  in  this  direction 
must  necessarily  continue  to  be  of  quite  a  general  character.  A  consul,  obviously, 
cannot  be  an  expert  in  every  line ;  and  were  he  an  expert  in  any  one  line,  he  would 
probably  adopt  it  instead  of  adhering  to  an  unorganised  and  underpaid  service. 
He  represents  British  trade  in  general,  and  he  cannot  assist  one  British  firm  in 
competition  against  another.  He  cannot  create  trade  ;  he  cannot  replace  the 
representatives  of  individual  firms  ;  he  has  no  definite  proposal  to  make  nor 
bargain  to  offer.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
obtained  by  residence  on  the  spot,  he  is  in  a  position  to  advise  on  a  general  line 
of  commercial  policy  and  to  impart  valuable  information  of  a  general  character. 
He  can  point  out  how  trade  can  be  created  ;  he  can  indicate  an  increasing  or 
declining  demand  for  certain  classes  of  goods  ;  he  can  report  on  shortage  of 
crops,  harbour  improvements,  transport  facilities,  contracts  obtainable,  tariff 
changes,  and  so  on  ;  he  can  save  merchants  from  exasperating  exactions  and 
delays  by  making  them  acquainted  with  local  regulations.  In  any  one  particular 
trade,  however,  he  cannot  be  better  informed  than  those  who  devote  their  whole 
attention  to  it ;  he  possesses  no  peculiar  and  secret  sources  of  information  ; 
his  reports  are  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  official  statistics  and  particulars 
gleaned  from  the  commercial  press  of  the  district  in  which  he  is  stationed. 

The  reconstitution,  therefore,  of  the  Consular  Service  on  what  are  vaguely 
termed  wholly  business  lines,  while  it  would,  apparently,  fail  to  benefit  or  extend 
British  trade,  would  clearly  be  subversive  of  the  rights  of  other  classes  of  the 
community  and  of  the  claims  of  other  departments  on  its  time  and  advice  which 
cannot  reasonably  and  legitimately  be  ignored.  British  trade  in  the  past  made 
its  way  on  its  own  merits,  and  was  chary  of  invoking  official  assistance  except 
in  extreme  cases  where  it  found  itself  in  difficulties  with  the  local  authorities 
or  required  protection  of  a  particular  kind.  More  recently  British  traders, 
generally  speaking,  have  been  too  conservative  in  their  methods,  have  failed 
to  keep  abreast  of  ever  increasing  competition,  and  have  notably  omitted  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  languages  which  distinguished  their  predecessors  of  a 
couple  of  generations  ago.  To  suppose  that  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  cap 
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be  suddenly  rectified  by  appointing  commercial  men  as  consuls  or  attaches,  or, 
as  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  suggests,  by  attaching  commercial 
experts  to  embassies  and  consulates,  is  merely  a  failure  to  face  facts.  For, 
except  on  the  general  lines  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
Government  official,  whatever  be  his  designation,  can  materially  assist  British 
firms  abroad  in  their  own  particular  line  of  business,  with  the  individual 
requirements  of  which  they  will  always  be  more  conversant  than  he  is.  The 
interest  of  the  commercial  expert  would  naturally  be  only  academic  in  what  is 
the  firm's  raison  d'etre  and  source  of  livelihood,  and  his  appointment  would 
probably  prove  to  be  the  addition  of  another  link  to  that  complicated  chain  of 
communication  between  the  Consular  Service  which  possesses  information  and 
the  business  world  which  demands  it. 

For,  in  addition  to  being  financially  a  starved  department,  the  Consular 
Service  labours  under  the  further  disadvantage  of  being  under  dual  control, 
which  has  seldom  had  any  other  result  than  inefficiency,  and  which  will  probably 
be  ultimately  found  to  be  the  main  cause  of  its  various  shortcomings.  While 
the  members  of  the  Service  are  appointed  by  and  subject  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
their  dealings  with  the  mercantile  marine  are  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
which  also  edits  and  publishes  their  commercial  reports.  The  abolition  of  this 
divided  responsibility  should,  apparently,  precede  any  scheme  of  reform,  which 
should  then  proceed  to  deal  with  the  controlling  authority.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  whether  a  Ministry  of  Commerce  be  created  or  not, 
the  Consular  Service,  owing  to  its  international  character  and  duties,  cannot 
reasonably  be  separated  from  the  Foreign  Office.  If,  for  the  future,  the 
general  lines  of  British  policy  are  to  be  largely  influenced  by  the  trade 
considerations,  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  merge,  as  in  certain  other 
countries,  the  diplomatic  and  regular  Consular  Services  into  one  and  to  place 
the  consulates  directly  under  the  control  of  the  embassies  or  legations.  It 
is  this  main  point  which  presses  for  immediate  solution,  and  which  is 
admittedly  by  no  means  simple  to  solve. 

With  regard  to  making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  Consular  Service  itself, 
the  desired  result  would  probably  be  achieved,  if  effect  were  given  to  the  various 
recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commissions  and  if  the  present  "  General  In- 
structions "  were  strictly  adhered  to.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that,  beyond 
emphasising  financial  requirements,  little  or  no  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
subject  of  consular  reform  by  recent  criticism.  The  majority  of  the  critics 
have,  apparently,  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  since  pre-War  days  ; 
the  resolutions  passed  by  most  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  indicate  that  they 
have  little  or  no  conception  of  the  Consular  Service  other  than  that  gathered 
from  books  of  reference  and  hearsay. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Koyal  Commissions,  then,  which  are  based 
like  the  "  General  Instructions  "  upon  knowledge  and  actual  experience,  still 
hold  good,  and  indicate  sufficiently  clearly  the  general  lines  on  which  sound  and 
adequate  reform  should  be  carried  out.  In  the  first  place,  the  Service  must  be 
placed  on  a  proper  financial  footing.  Past  attempts  to  reconcile  efficiency 
with  economy  have  too  frequently  failed  to  be  again  resorted  to.  The  annual 
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expenditure  on  a  properly  reconstituted  Consular  Service  may  be  estimated  at 
thrice  the  present  cost,  or,  in  round  figures,  £1,000,000.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  during  the  last  three 
years  averaged  £580,000,000  per  annum.  If,  as  Colonel  Yates  has  appropri- 
ately suggested,  the  British  Government,  following  the  example  of  certain  other 
consular  systems  and  perpetuating  the  issue  of  certificates  of  origin  now  em- 
ployed, levied  as  payment  for  documentary  evidence  one  half  per  cent,  on  this 
value,  there  would  be  considerably  more  than  sufficient  funds  available  to 
meet  the  expenditure  required.  Consequently,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  Service  should  not  be  adequately  treated  as  regards  salaries, 
outfit,  local  and  transfer  allowances,  suitable  dwellings,  and  proper  office 
establishment. 

One  of  the  recommendations  made  in  1912,  as  being  "  essential  to  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  Service  ",  was  worded  as  follows:  "That  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  have  more  power  in  the  direction  of  calling  upon  consular  officers, 
whose  energy  and  initiative  are  no  longer  what  they  were,  to  retire  on  a  pension." 
Many  of  the  critics  of  the  Service  would  appear  to  be  oblivious  of  the  extra- 
ordinary demands  which  it  has  been  called  upon  to  meet  in  consequence  of  the 
economic  policy  rendered  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  The  numerous 
export  and  import  restrictions  contained  in  the  series  of  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Acts  have  been  rendered  effective  by  means  of  the  Consular  Service, 
whose  work  in  this  connection  has  been  subsidiary  and  less  brilliant,  but  hardly 
less  essential  than  that  of  the  naval  and  military  forces.  The  blunders  committed 
in  establishing  the  blockade  have  possibly  not  been  more  numerous  than  those 
perpetrated  in  other  spheres  of  warlike  activity.  They  have  probably  been 
sufficient,  however,  to  enable  the  Foreign  Office  to  gauge  the  value  of  its  em- 
ployees, and  to  decide  whose  services  are  and  whose  are  not  worth  retaining. 
The  test  of  war  has  not  been  a  light  one  for  a  totally  inadequately  staffed 
service ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  those  who  have 
failed  to  pass  it  should  be  called  upon  to  make  room  for  others. 

When  the  incapables  and  undesirables — more  particularly  those  of  enemy 
origin — have  been  eliminated,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
Consular  should  not  prove  to  be  as  efficient  and  energetic  as  other  branches 
of  the  Public  Service.  At  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  a  recent  writer  to  The  Times, 
who  would  appear  to  know  his  subject  and  whose  view  may  be  quoted  in 
conclusion  :  "  Omit  from  their  instructions  the  numerous  restrictions  now 
imposed  ;  relieve  them  of  the  perpetual  and  vexatious  meddlesomeness  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  provide  for  them  official  accommoda- 
tion adapted  to  their  business  requirements  and  to  the  dignity  of  their  position  ; 
and  frame  their  salaries  upon  a  basis  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  at  least 
as  comfortably  as  their  confreres  appointed  by  the  smallest  and  the  poorest  of 
the  Latin- American  states,  and  the  much-abused  British  Consul  will  be  found  in 
all  respects  as  estimable  and  as  serviceable  as  any  other  British  Government 
official,  while  his  earnestness  of  purpose  and  inherent  integrity  of  action  will 
prove  superior  to  most." 

X. 
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"  TOKEN  of  a  better  age."  The  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  have  just 
cause  for  pride  at  this  moment.  Their  motto  would  grace,  full  well,  the  Imperial 
escutcheon.  Auspicium  melioris  cevi  breathes  the  hope  of  the  Empire  and  of 
all  humanity  in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  War.  Less  ancient  than  the 
Garter  and  the  Bath,  lacking  the  traditions  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  may  yet  claim  one  pre-eminent  distinction.  No 
knightly  companionship  has  ever  been  so  representative  of  Imperial  sway  ; 
of  government  so  extensive  in  its  scope,  so  beneficent  in  its  results.  To-day, 
therefore,  with  the  music  of  the  annual  service  of  the  Order  still  within  our  ears  ; 
with  the  centenary  of  its  foundation  within  early  prospect,  we  may  turn  not 
inaptly  to  the  story  which  its  archives  have  to  tell. 

The  mists  of  romance  have  gathered  about  the  inception  of  many  Orders. 
Eemarkable,  at  least,  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George.  To-day,  the  primary  object  of  its  foundation  has  partly  disap- 
peared ;  the  fellow  countrymen  of  some  of  the  earliest  recipients  are  outside  the 
pale  of  British  influence.  Indeed,  the  decoration  was  intended  solely  for  public 
men  who  a  few  years  previously  were  strictly  foreigners,  bearing  names  and 
speaking  languages  alien  to  British  ears.  The  General  Peace  of  1814  saw  the 
sovereignty  of  Malta  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  seven  Ionian  Islands  formed 
into  an  Independent  State  under  British  protection.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  then 
Governor  of  Malta,  was  appointed  in  1816  to  the  additional  office — and  a  very 
difficult  office  it  proved — of  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  He 
had  not  been  long  "in  the  saddle"  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  decora- 
tion with  which  to  reward  the  services  of  distinguished  lonians.  By  the  time 
that  matters  had  reached  the  concrete  stage,  the  Maltese  were  included.  The 
High  Commissioner  was  thus  the  "  father  "  of  our  great  colonial  Order. 

_The  personality  of  any  man  who  expands  the  ranks  of  chivalry  must  interest 
all  future  generations.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Maitland.  A  rough  soldier,  his 
immense  capacity  and  boundless  energy  were  of  the  highest  service  to  his 
country.  Described  as  a  "  rock  ",  his  nickname,  "  King  Tom  ",  is  indicative  of 
his  autocratic  methods.  No  cares  of  office,  no  increase  of  responsibility,  daunted 
him.  Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord,  to  whose  biography  *  I  am  indebted  for  several 
facts,  says  :  "  Maitland  was  a  statesman  and  the  only  Mediterranean  statesman 
that  England  ever  produced."  Nor  were  his  duties  wholly  civil.  He  held  also 
chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  Yet,  despite  his 
masterful  character,  Maitland  did  not  scorn  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  Indeed 
there  is  evidence  that,  in  desiring  an  Order  of  Knighthood  for  the  lonians,  he 
was  not  neglectful  of  its  possible  political  value.  He  wrote :  "I  must  have 

a  Grand  Cross  for ,  as  he  was  leader  of  the  Opposition  here,  and  I  bought 

him  with  the  promise,  Then  I  want  two  more  for and ,  as  I  don't 

know  how  to  get  rid  of  them  otherwise.  Pensioning  them  would  be  too  ex- 

*  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  :  England  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  W.  Frewen  Lord.  No.  2  of  the 
series  Builders  of  Greater  Britain.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
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pensive,  and  they  would  not  care  for  a  knighthood  without  something  to  pin  on 
their  coats."  The  decoration,  rather  than  the  title,  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
new  idea.  Earlier,  Maitland  had  written :  "  People  here  are  excessively 
tenacious  of  everything  of  the  kind,  and  they  cannot  understand  a  man  being  a 
Grand  Cross  without  wearing  the  badges  thereof." 

It  was  easy,  perhaps,  to  decide  that  an  Order  be  established.  The  choice  of 
a  name  presented  difficulty.  At  first  St.  Spiridion  was  suggested.  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  St.  Spiridion  was  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  where  he  was 
buried.  Later,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Corfu,  and  are  annually  carried  in 
procession  round  the  capital.  St.  Spiridion,  however,  possessed  no  interest  for 
the  Maltese.  Maitland  considered  the  alternative  of  "  St.  John  of  the  Isles." 
Finally  was  selected  the  designation  retained  ever  since  !  St.  Michael,  the  Prince 
of  Heaven  ;  St.  George,  the  Patron  Saint  of  England.  The  name  of  St.  Michael 
had  the  advantage  of  being  that  of  a  Military  Saint  respected  by  all  Christians 
— whether  Protestants,  Eoman  Catholics,  or  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Early  in  1818  all  preliminaries  had  been  settled  and,  on  April  27,  letters 
patent  were  issued.  The  Order  was  hereby  "  instituted,  erected,  constituted, 
and  created  "  as  "a  signal  testimony  of  our  affectionate  regard  "  for  the  in- 
tended recipients.  The  Sovereign  was  declared  to  be  head  of  the  Order.  The 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  or  "  such  other  distinguished 
person  serving  in  the  naval  and  military  forces  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign  ",  was  to  be  Grand  Master.  The  Order  was  to  consist  of  eight  Knights 
Grand  Cross,  twelve  Knights  Commanders,  and  twenty-four  Knights.  Present 
members  of  the  Order  will  note  the  interesting  point  that  at  the  outset  all  their 
predecessors  were  knights.  There  were  no  Companions.  Later,  the  third  class 
were  termed  "  Cavalieri  "  in  the  case  of  natives  of  Malta  or  the  Ionian  States 
(this  designation  being  subsequently  abolished),  and  "  Companions  "  in  the  case 
of  native-born  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  letters  patent  re- 
stricted the  Order  to  lonians  and  Maltese  who  should  "  be  nobly  born  or  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  their  merits,  virtue  and  loyalty  ",  and  to  such  British 
subjects  (other  than  natives  of  Malta)  "  holding  the  highest  and  most  confi- 
dential situations  ",  locally,  or  in  the  naval  service  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Statutes  signed  on  August  12  of  the  same  year  provided  that  the  Naval  Com- 
mander-in- Chief  was  to  be  the  first  Knight  Grand  Cross  during  the  period  of 
his  command.  On  retirement,  however,  the  honour  passed  to  his  successor. 
Moreover,  no  other  British  subject  could  retain  the  decoration  on  retiring, 
unless  he  had  served  for  five  years.  Both  these  restrictions  were  abolished 
within  a  few  years.  Two  prelates  were  provided  for — the  Archbishop  of  Corfu 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Malta.  After  1821  there  was  only  one  prelate,  the  head 
of  the  Greek  Church  at  Corfu.  A  Registrar,  King  of  Arms,  and  Secretary 
(the  private  secretary  of  the  High  Commissioner)  were  also  appointed.  The 
letters  patent  ordered  that  a  seal  be  engraved,  its  principal  feature  being  the 
motto.  Regarding  the  motto,  little  is  known  of  its  origin  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  words  auspicium  melioris  cevl  appear  on  a  coin  of  Wolfgang  Wilhelm,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine  in  1642. 
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The  Grand  Master  was  empowered  to  hold  investitures,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  every  year,  on  April  28,  being  St.  George's  Day,  there  should  be  a  Con- 
vention of  all  the  members  of  the  Order  to  celebrate  its  anniversary,  those 
present  being  "  invested  in  their  proper  habits  and  ensigns,"  accompanied  by 
the  officers  of  the  Order  in  their  respective  robes  and  badges. 

We  can  well  believe  that  such  an  assembly  would  afford  particular  satis- 
faction to  "  King  Tom  ".  He  himself  was  by  no  means  averse  from  decorations. 
Already  he  held  the  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath  and  of  the  Guelphic  Order  of 
Hanover.  His,  too,  was  the  distinction  to  be  the  only  commoner  to  hold  the 
office  of  Grand  Master.  After  his  death — in  1824 — a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
Royal  (the  first  Duke  of  Cambridge)  was  appointed.  The  Prince  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  second  and  last  Duke.  Upon  the  latter's  demise  the  present 
King,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  became  Grand  Master.  On  ascending  the  throne, 
His  Majesty  succeeded  as  Sovereign  of  the  Order.  For  the  moment,  the  Grand 
Mastership  is  vacant. 

At  the  outset,  when  the  Order  numbered  but  forty-four  members,  an  Assembly 
must  have  resembled  a  Chapter  of  the  Garter.  The  most  picturesque  cere- 
mony was  an  investiture.  It  was  decreed  by  the  statutes  that  a  prospective 
knight  must  be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master  "  with  due 
reverence  "  by  the  King  of  Arms,  the  latter  bearing  upon  a  blue  velvet 
cushion  the  riband  and  badge  of  the  Order.  One  of  the  prelates  then 
administered  the  following  oath,  "  the  King  of  Arms  holding  the  book  ": — 

;<  You  shall  honour  God  above  all  things.  You  shall  be  steadfast 
in  the  faith  of  Christ.  You  shall  love  the  Sovereign  Protector  of  the 
Ionian  States,  Sovereign  of  the  Island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  ; 
and  defend  his  right  to  the  best  of  your  power.  You  shall  also  defend 
maidens,  widows,  orphans  in  their  rights,  and  shall  suffer  no  extortion 
so  far  as  you  can  prevent  it." 

The  Grand  Master,  having  decorated  the  new  knight  with  the  ensigns  of 
the  Order,  gave  the  following  admonition  : — 

"  Eeceive  from  my  hands  by  the  most  high  command  of  His  Majesty 
the  Sovereign,  the  ensigns  of  Grand  Cross  (Commander,  or  Knight, 
as  the  case  might  be)  of  the  most  Distinguished  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George.  This  shall  serve  as  an  evidence  of  your 
great  merit,  virtue  and  loyalty,  and  of  your  reception  into  this  Order 
dedicated  to  virtue,  and  loyalty.  Avail  yourself  of  it  to  the  honour 
of  God,  to  the  service  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  illustrious  Protector  of  the  United 
Ionian  States,  Sovereign  of  the  Island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies, 
and  for  the  defence  thereof." 

The  Registrar  then  presented  the  new  knight  with  the  book  of  the  statutes. 
Who,  then,  were  the  earliest  recipients  of  an  Order  now  worn  throughout 
the  world  ?    I  turn  to  "  Debrett  ",  and  find  that  by  1822  the  following  Grand 
Crosses  had  been  bestowed  : — 

Ionian   Islands. — His    Highness    Emanuel    Baron    Theotoky,    of    Corfu, 
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President  of  the  Senate.    The  Most   Illustrious  Senator  the  Noble  Stamo 
Calichiopulou,  of  Corfu.    The  Noble  Antonio  Count  Comuto,  of  Zante. 

Malta. — The  Most  Illustrious  Dr.  Guiseppe-Borg  Olivier,  late  President 
of  His  Majesty's  High  Court  of  "Appeal  and  late  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Justice  for  the  Island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies ;  and  the 
Most  Illustrious  Dr.  Baffaele  Crispino"  Xerri,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Justice. 

The  British  Grand  'Crosses  at  this  time  were  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Charles  V. 
Penrose,  K.C.B.,  and  Frederick  North,  Earl  of  Guilford,  Chancellor  of  the. 
University  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  official  records 
mention  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Thomas  F.  Fremantle  as  having  received  the  Grand 
Cross  in  1819.  The  British  Knights  Commanders  were :  Lieut.-Col.  Sir 
Frederick  Hankey,  Secretary  .to  the  High  Commissioner  ;  Sir  Eichard  Plaskett, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Malta,  Colonel  Sir  Patrick  Eoss,  Eesident  in  Zante,  Captain 
the  Hon.  Sir  Anthony  Maitland,  C.B.,  Commodore  commanding  the  squadron 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Frederic  Stovin, 
late  Eesident  at  St.  Maura,  and  Sir  Alexander  Wood,  late  Chief  Secretary 
for  Malta  and  the  Ionian  States.  Sir  George  Nayler,  Clarenceux  Herald,  was 
appointed  King  of  Arms  ;  Captain  the  Hon.  Eichard  Pepper  Arden,  Eegistrar, 
and  Sir  F.  Hankey,  Secretary. 

By  1864  the  British  Protectorate  over  the  Ionian  States  had  ceased,  and 
Greece  had  come  into  possession  of  the  Islands.  Four  years  later  occurred 
one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  Order.  By  statutes  dated 
December  4,  1868,  membership  was  extended  to  the  Colonies  generally.  Mean- 
while several  important  changes  had  been  effected.  Knights  Grand  Cross 
had  been  given  supporters  to  their  arms  ;  the  Collar  had  been  recognised  for 
the  first  time  among  the  insignia  ;  a  badge  had  been  assigned  to  the  Grand 
Master.  The  number  of  officers  had  been  increased  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Chancellor.  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicholas  had  been  selected  for  the  position, 
ranking  as  the  senior  K.C.M.G.  Three  years  after  his  death  (in  1848)  the 
office  was  abolished,  and  not  revived  until  1877,  when  Sir  Charles  Cox,  the 
former  Secretary  and  Eegistrar  was  promoted.  Sir  Charles's  successors  in 
turn  have  been  Sir  Eobert  Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
and  Earl  Grey  (the  present  Chancellor). 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  degradation  or  removal  of  a  Knight  for 
treason,  felony,  or  other  great  crime.  The  latest  statutes  read  that  a  member 
may  be  degraded  "  if  convicted  of  treason,  cowardice,  felony,  or  of  any  grave 
misdemeanour  derogatory  to  his  honour  as  a  Knight  and  a  Gentleman,  or  if 
he  be  accused  of  any  such  offence,  and  does  not  after  a  reasonable  time  either 
surrender  himself  to  be  tried  for  the  same  or  justify  himself  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Sovereign  ". 

The  date  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Order  possesses  direct  interest  for 
readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  since  the  new  era  was  inaugurated  simultaneously 
with  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  The  Institute,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  formed 
by  a  Society  called  the  Colonial  Society,  It  was  at  the  first  dinner  of  the 
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Institute  that  Earl  Granville,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  announced 
the  extension  of  the  Order.  The  announcement  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
a  distinguished  assemblage,  which  included  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister, 
who  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening. 

Lord  Granville  stated  that  the  sanction  by  Queen  Victoria  to  the  renovation 
of  the  Order  had  been  obtained  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  "  There  is  obviously  one  objection  ",  continued  Lord  Granville, 
"to  an  exclusively  Colonial  Order.  I  believe  that  the  noble  Duke  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  example  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  that  it  was  also  confirmed  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  Order  of  the  Bath  for  persons  connected  with  the 
Colonies  who  had  justly  earned  the  honour.  But  I  think  that  from  the  affection 
which  is  entertained  towards  the  Mother  Country  by  the  Colonists  they  would 
feel  it  to  be  an  annoyance  if  they  were  dissevered  from  equally  eminent  men 
connected  with  the  Imperial  Government  at  home." 

The  Colonial  Secretary  added  that  under  the  new  statutes  the  Grand  Cross 
would  be  given  to  Lord  Monck  "as  a  just  tribute  to  his  able  administration 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  "  ;  and  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  Grey,  and  Earl 
Eussell — all  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  three  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of 
that  day,  who  had  been  prominently  connected  with  colonial  affairs.  "  Lord 
Derby's  name  (said  Lord  Granville)  was  associated  with  that  Act  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  which  is  oneof  the  most  glorious  and  disinterested  measures 
which  adorn  the  history  of  this  country  ;  Lord  Eussell  gave  self-government 
to  our  North  American  colonies  ;  while  Lord  Grey  did  the  same,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  Australian  colonies,  and  has  left  his  strong  mark  upon  all  the 
principal  questions  of  colonial  policy." 

Not  long  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
Lord  Lytton  took  their  places  among  the  new  Grand  Crosses.  The  earliest 
Knights  Commanders  under  the  revised  statutes  included  Major- General  Charles 
Hastings  Doyle,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Nova  Scotia ;  Mr.  F.  Hincks,  formerly 
Governor  of  British  Guiana ;  Mr.  James  Walker,  Governor  of  the  Windward 
Islands ;  Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  Gore-Browne,  late  Governor  of  Tasmania ;  Sir 
F.  Eogers  (afterwards  Lord  Blachford) ;  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson  (later,  Lord 
Eosmead) ;  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait,  Canadian  Finance  Minister,  and  Mr.  H.  Taylor  of 
the  Colonial  Office. 

This  extension  to  all  the  Colonies  increased  the  membership  of  the  Order 
to  185  (25  Grand  Crosses,  60  Knights  Commanders  and  100  Companions) — all 
to  rank  next  after  the  corresponding  class  of  the  Star  of  India.  About  the 
Same  time  it  was  agreed  that  naturalised  foreign  persons  might  be  admitted. 
Further  changes  were  effected  by  additional  statutes  signed  in  1877.  Princes 
of  the  Blood  were  declared  to  be  extra  Knights  Grand  Cross,  and  foreign 
princes  and  persons  honorary  members. 

The  officers  were  decreed  members  of  the  Sovereign's  household  and  eligible 
for  appointment  to  any  of  the  classes  of  the  Order,  and  to  enjoy  "  all  privileges 
and  exemptions  belonging  by  right  or  custom  to  the  Esquires  of  the  Sovereign 
or  to  the  Gentlemen  of  her  Privy  Chamber  ".  In  recent  years  further  dignity 
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has  been  imparted  to  the  Order  by  the  redesignation  of  the  Officer  of  Arms  as 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Blue  Rod.  In  addition  to  wearing  on  ceremonial 
occasions  a  mantle  "  like  unto  that  appointed  for  the  Secretary,"  the  Gentleman 
Usher  is  distinguished  from  his  colleagues  in  that  he  carries  an  emblem  of 
office — the  Blue  Eod — "  being  an  ebony  staff  42|  inches  long,  upon  which  at 
intervals  are  three  gilt  spherical  knops  between  horizontal  fillets,  the  lowest 
forming  the  base  of  the  rod,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  capital  upon  which 
stand  open  cyphers  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  with  a  Royal  Crown  as 
terminal." 

Since  1879  the  Order  has  been  conferred  for  service  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  with  the  Dominions.  Enlarged 
from  time  to  time,  the  ordinary  membership  now  stands  at  100  Grand  Crosses, 
300  Knights  Commanders,  and  725  Companions.  Naval  and  military  officers, 
who  formerly  could  only  be  admitted  under  special  statute,  may  now  be  ap- 
pointed as  additional  members  for  services  rendered  during  the  present  War. 
As  a  result,  the  grand  total,  including  these  additional  and  honorary  members, 
is  now  about  2,500 . 

The  most  notable  event  in  recent  years  has  been  the  provision  of  a  Chapel 
for  the  Order.  This  stands  within  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Knights  of  the 
Garter  worship  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  ;  the  Order  of  the  Bath  claims 
long  association  with  Westminster  Abbey.  It  has  remained  for  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  London  to  become  the  home  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

Credit  for  the  original  conception  of  such  a  chapel  lies  with  Dr.  Sinclair, 
then  Archdeacon  of  London.  Dr.  Sinclair  found  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
idea  on  the  part  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Herbert,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Order, 
and  Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  The  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
also  encouraged  the  scheme.  At  the  instance  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Grand  Master,  a  committee  was  formed,  and  in  1904  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  This  agreement  placed  the  Order  in  possession 
of  the  south-west  chapel  of  the  cathedral, which  at  one  time  contained  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  splendid  ceremonial  was  the  Dedication 
Service  in  June,  1906,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  London  officiated  in  the  presence 
of  King  Edward,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Grand  Master)  and  upwards  of  three 
hundred  members  of  the  Order. 

Some  thousands  of  pounds  have  already  been  expended  on  the  decoration 
of  the  chapel,  which  has  been  further  enriched  by  costly  gifts  from  individual 
members.  Even  so,  the  scheme  of  embellishment  is  far  from  complete. 
Primarily,  of  course,  the  chapel  is  intended  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of 
members.  In  addition  to  the  Annual  Service  on  St.  George's  Day,  there  is  a 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  on  every  Saint's  Day  throughout  the 
year.  Memorial  services  for  departed  members  are  held,  and  memorial  slabs 
for  Grand  Crosses  and  Knights  Commanders  are  permitted  upon  the  floor  of 
the  chapel.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  acts  of  the  Prelate  of  the  Order  to 
mention  annually  in  prayer  in  the  chapel,  and  individually,  the  name  of 
every  member. 

2  A 
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The  chapel,  however,  is  by  no  means  intended  solely  as  a  place  for  religious 
services.  It  is  provided  in  the  statutes  that  it  shall  also  be  the  scene  of  "  Chap- 
ters or  Assemblies  of  the  Order."  Thirty-two  stalls  are  allotted  to  that  number 
of  Senior  Knights  Grand  Cross  (exclusive  of  the  stalls  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
Grand  Master,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught).  Thirty-two  seats  are  assigned  to 
the  Knights  Commanders,  and  eighteen  to  the  Companions.  Banners  of  the 
Grand  Crosses  are  placed  over  their  stalls,  and  a  picturesque  feature  of  the 
annual  service  is  the  lowering  of  the  flags  of  deceased  Grand  Crosses,  and  the 
placing  of  other  banners  in  position. 

The  services  are  the  special  charge  of  the  Prelate.  It  has  been  the  privilege 
of  the  present  Bishop,  Dr.  Montgomery  (late  Bishop  of  Tasmania)  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  chapel  since  its  acquisition  by  the  Order.  Appointed  in  1805, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Machray,  Archbishop  of  Eupertsland,  Bishop 
Montgomery  evinces  the  warmest  interest  in  the  well-being  and  advancement 
of  the  Order.  Preaching  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  in  1906,  in  the 
presence  of  an* illustrious  gathering  of  members,  he  uttered  words  remarkably 
prophetic  in  the  light  of  the  present  crisis.  "  You  are  wondering,"  he  saidj 
"  whether  your  hardest  work  may  not  still  be  waiting  to  be  done  somewhere  in 
the  world  ;  some  battle  yet  to  be  fought,  some  crisis  yet  to  be  faced  more 
supremely  critical  for  England  than  any  in  the  past.  You  look  at  one  another 
asking  who  it  is  that  shall  do  the  deed  or  bear  the  strain  that  shall  be  the  one 
thing  needful  in  the  next  fifteen  years  for  the  British  Empire.  The  one  boon 
you  ask  is  that  you  may  finish  your  course  with  joy,  or  '  Having  done  all,  to 
stand.'  '  Among  those  who  heard  these  words  of  eloquence  was  the  future 
General  Maude,  the  hero  of  Baghdad.  By  many  lesser  men,  and  on  many 
other  fields,  the  pledge  of  the  Order  has  been  kept  during  the  present  war. 
And  not  during  the  War  alone.  Through  "  fifty  years  of  ever- broadening 
Empire,"  the  Order  has  embraced  whatever  has  been  distinguished  in  states- 
manship and  soldiery,  and  in  civil  service.  The  Field-Marshal  and  the  Over- 
seas Prime  Minister  have  joined  hands  with  the  guardian  of  the  lonely  outpost 
to  whom  the  news,  of  decoration  has  come  as  a  whisper  of  remembrance  and 
encouragement  from  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  Every  rank  and  region  of 
service  have  become  linked  in  "  one  Imperial  whole." 

Who  shall  set  limits  to  the  influence  of  such  service  ?  Who  shall  assess  the 
value  of  life  and  labour  spent  among  "  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds  "  ? 
Who  shall  say  how  far  members  of  the  Order  have  set  in  motion  those  streams 
of  love  and  loyalty  and  sacrifice  which  from  the  circumference  of  Empire  have 
flowed  towards  its  centre  since  the  War  began  ?  If  its  members  have  but 
assisted  such  a  result,  the  Order  has  not  been  founded  in  vain.  Perhaps,  in 
his  distant  island  of  Corfu,  there  was  vouchsafed  to  Maitland  a  vision  of  that 
"  better  age,"  the  dawn  of  which  now  gilds  our  western  sky. 

ERNEST  C.  STBMBEIDGB. 
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GOODS  TRANSPORT  REFORM  AT  HOME  AND  OVERSEAS.* 

By  ALFRED  WARWICK  GATTIE. 

MECHANICAL  power,  as  applied  to  driving  ships  on  the  sea,  and  hauling  vehicles  on 
the  railway,  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  humanity. 

All  improvements  in  means  of  transport,  from  the  time  of  the  first  and  greatest 
improvement,  the  introduction  of  the  wheel,  have  benefited  the  whole  community, 
both  rich  and  poor.  This  must  be  so,  because  transport,  if  it  can  be  done  econo- 
mically, must  increase  wealth.  The  function  of  transport  is  to  carry  commodities 
from  localities  where  they  are  plentiful  to  places  where  they  are  wanted.  A  lump 
of  chalk,  in  a  chalk-pit  where  there  are  billions  of  tons  of  it,  is  of  very  little  value, 
but  the  value  it  may  attain  at  a  place  where  it  is  required  may  be  considerable. 
That  added  value  is  entirely  due  to  transport.  What  is  true  of  a  lump  of  chalk 
is  true,  in  varying  degrees,  of  every  other  commodity,  whether  it  is  the  brick  of 
which  you  build  your  house,  the  coal  you  burn  in  your  fireplace,  or  the  beef  you 
eat  for  your  dinner.  Everything  you  use,  in  any  way,  must  pay  its  toll  to  transport ; 
and  very  many  things  pay  toll  several  times.  How  many  times  has  the  wool  been 
transported,  from  the  time  it  left  the  sheep's  back  to  the  time  when,  as  a  finished 
coat,  you  put  it  on  yours  ?  The  cost  to  the  tailor  for  sending  your  coat  to  you 
house  from  his  shop  may  not  be  much,  but  the  cloth  does  not  grow  in  his  shop,  nor 
does  it  grow  in  the  warehouse  of  the  wholesale  cloth-merchant  from  whom  he  buys 
it.  With  every  process  the  wool  goes  through — combing,  spinning,  dyeing,  and 
weaving — there  is  expenditure  on  transport ;  and  not  only  that,  because  we  have  to 
remember  the  transport  of  the  workers  who  comb,  and  spin,  and  weave,  and  dye 
and  the  transport  of  the  commercial  traveller  who  is  the  distributing  agent  of  the 
finished  article. 

I  have  heard  it  argued,  by  apologists  of  our  present  railway  system,  that  the  in- 
ability of  this  island  to  produce  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  food  it  consumes 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  our  freight  rates  being  twice  as  high  as  they  are  in 
Germany,  and  much  higher  than  they  are  in  any  other  country  in  the  world 
The  small  railway  rate  for  carrying  a  ton  of  turnips  from  one  railway  station  to 
another  is  then  quoted  by  these  apologists,  and  the  hearer  is  perhaps  induced  to 
believe  that  railway  inefficiency  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  shortage  of  home- 
grown produce.  The  railway  apologist,  however,  is  very  careful  to  say  nothing 
about  the  delays  at  both  ends  of  the  railway  journey,  which  involve  heavy  cartage 
expense,  owing  to  hours  of  unnecessary  detention  and  the  absence  of  facilities  for 
unloading  and  reloading.  He  merely  quotes  a  portion  of  one  transport  charge  out  of 
the  many  involved  in  the  production  of  the  turnip.  He  does  not  mention  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  manure  laid  down  upon  the  field  has  to  be  transported. 
He  does  not  mention  that  every  ounce  of  the  agricultural  machinery  has  to  be 
transported,  and  also  all  the  clothes  and  some  of  the  food  of  the  farmer  and  his 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  January  23,  1917,  Frederick  Button,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  Three  of  the  Lantern  Illustrations 
shown  at  the  Meeting  are  reproduced  in  this  issue. 
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labourers.  The  price  paid  in  England  for  all  these  items  is  double  the  price  paid  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  obvious  that  our  home  producer  is  placed  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage. 

Owing  to  our  extortionate  railway  freight  rates,  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country 
has  been  for  years  one  of  protection  in  favour  of  Germany,  whose  Government  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  cheap  transport.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  how  Mr.  Asquith  reconciles  this  protection  in  favour  of  the  foreigner  by  means 
of  high  railway  freight  rates  with  his  theories  of  Free  Trade.  Politicians  and  per- 
manent officials  are  mysterious  people  in  this  country.  The  officials  of  our  Board  of 
Trade  do  not  deny  that  our  railway  freight  rates  are  the  highest  in  the  world,  but 
they  nevertheless  assure  me  that  "  railway  arrangements  are  excellent,  and  that 
any  inquiry  into  their  administration  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable." 

The  argument  I  am  going  to  develop  this  afternoon  is  that  cheap  transport  is 
the  very  best  fiscal  protection  an  Empire  can  have. 

At  the  present  moment  no  country  in  the  world  has  really  cheap  transport, 
neither  Germany  nor  any  other  country.  The  reason  is  very  simple  :  all  of  them 
do  their  haulage  by  a  machine — the  locomotive — which  can  haul  a  ton  of  goods  a 
hundred  miles  for  a  penny  ;  but  they  all  of  them  do  their  terminal  work,  at  each 
end  of  the  rail  journey,  by  hand.  Now,  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  machinery, 
both  ashore  and  afloat,  in  the  ship  and  on  the  rail,  are  so  obvious  that  one  would 
have  thought  that  an  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery  to  the  terminal  would  be 
also  obvious  to  any  sane  man,  when  the  possibility  of  terminal  machinery  was  clearly 
demonstrated.  I  admit  that  I  very  much  doubt  the  sincerity  of  any  man  who  pre- 
tends that  he  cannot  see  these  advantages,  and  my  doubts  are  confirmed  when 
such  a  man  declares  that  he  is  too  busy  to  cross  the  Thames  to  inspect  the  machinery 
in  question,  which,  before  it  was  actually  made,  he  authoritatively  declared  to  be 
"  impracticable,"  and  "  utterly  impossible  and  absurd."  It  is  no  part  of  my 
business  to  tell  you  why  railway  managers  and  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
opposed  to  cheap  transport  in  this  country.  They  most  undoubtedly  have  their 
reasons,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  disclose  them.  Whatever  those  reasons  may  be, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  railway  freight  rates  in  this  country  are  the 
highest  in  the  world — a  fact  which  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire 
— yet  these  railway  managers  are  opposed  to  reform,  and  they  obtain  a  certain 
amount  of  official  support  in  their  attitude  towards  it. 

You  will  now  understand  the  real  obstacles  to  the  reform  of  transport,  and  you 
will  also  judge  whether  the  opponents  of  reform  are  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of 
the  Empire.  My  proposals  for  the  introduction  of  machinery  at  terminals  have 
been  before  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  over  eight  years,  and  they  have 
done  nothing  but  write  unconvincing  letters  on  the  subject. 

Just  by  way  of  a  contrast,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  Kaiser  happened  to  read  an 
account  of  my  proposals  in  a  London  paper.  He  immediately  instructed  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  to  communicate  with  the  German  Consul-General  in 
London,  who  promptly  came  to  the  works,  and  sent  off  his  report  to  Berlin.  Then 
Herr  von  Schawen,  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Transport,  came  over  from  Berlin  and 
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made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  machinery  and  took  copious  notes.  That  was 
in  June  1914.  As  he  left  our  works  he  said,  "  Yours  is  an  unequalled  instrument 
for  mobilisation"  Compare  Von  Schiiwen  with  the  chief  of  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment of  our  Board  of  Trade,  who  is  "  too  busy "  to  cross  the  Thames  in  a 
taxi-cab  !  The  German  officials  realise  the  enormous  importance  of  cheap 
transport,  and  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  everything  they  can  to  bring  it 
about. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  the  public  to  bring  the 
strongest  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  our  Government  to  institute  a  public  judi- 
cial inquiry  into  the  attitude  of  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  thus  force 
an  explanation  of  their  conduct  from  them.  Such  an  inquiry  would  probably 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  whole  of  our  public  departments,  and  would  be, 
possibly,  the  prelude  to  an  entirely  new  and  improved  condition  of  English 
Officialism.  The  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  Board  of  Trade  official  is  allowed 
to  receive  money  from  the  very  men  whose  doings  he  is  supposed  to  supervise,  is 
the  acme  of  absurdity,  and  could  only  have  one  result.  Luckily,  the  interests  ef 
the  Empire  are  not  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  official. 
Luckily,  we  have  the  officials  of  the  Colonial  Governments  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  are  men  of  an  entirely  different  stamp. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  at  the  present  moment  what  steps  have  been  taken 
by  a  group  of  these  gentlemen  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  officials 
are  practically  beaten,  and  I  ardently  hope  that  we  shall  have  cheap  trans- 
port as  soon  as,  or  perhaps  sooner  than,  the  Germans  get  it,  whether  our  officials  like 
it  or  not.  When  I  tell  you  that,  on  an  average,  probably  half  the  cost  of  every 
commodity  consists  in  the  expense  of  transport,  you  will  understand  that  no  system 
of  protective  tariffs  could  counteract  the  vast  advantage  a  foreign  competitor 
would  have  who  had  cheap  transport  while  the  British  Empire  had  not.  I  have 
now  explained  the  situation  in  general,  and  I  will  now  explain  the  proposals  in  detail. 

A  terminal  is  a  meeting-place  for  vehicles  where  they  can  exchange  loads. 
The  exchange  of  loads  may  be  between  any  two  vehicles — a  ship,  a  barge,  a 
railway  wagon,  or  an  ordinary  cart.  This  exchange  of  loads  is  made  at  the  place 
where  one  section  of  the  journey  ends  and  another  section  begins.  As  this  exchange 
of  loads  between  vehicle  and  vehicle  absorbs  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of 
transport,  it  will  be  seen  that  economy  of  method  is  very  important.  In  order  to  show 
you  how  important  a  factor  in  delay  and  expense  this  terminal  operation  now  is, 
I  am  putting  on  the  screen  a  diagram  of  the  life  of  a  British  railway  goods-wagon. 

No.  1. — Goods-wagon  diagram. 

The  blue  portion  indicates  the  period  the  goods-wagon  is  in  detention ; 
the  green  portion,  the  period  it  is  being  hauled  about  unladen  ;  and  the  red  portion 
shows  the  period  it  is  travelling,  laden  or  partly  laden :  viz.,  less  than  one  day  in  a 
w  hole  year.  You  will  realise  how  very  important  this  matter  is  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  1,500,000  of  these  wagons,  costing  at  least 
£100  apiece,  or  a  total  of  £150,000,000.  standing  idle  for  at  least  97  per  cent,  of  their 
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time  on  £300,000,000  worth  of  land,  and  involving  a  maintenance  expenditure  of 
£10,000,000  per  annum.  When  one  considers  that  if  a  railway  wagon  could  have  a 
laden  mobility  of  two  days  out  of  the  year  instead  of  only  one,  half  the  number  of 
wagons  could  do  the  work,  a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
economies  which  are  possible.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  more  than  two  days  of 
laden  mobility  could  be  got  out  of  a  wagon  under  a  system  of  rapid  terminal 
operation.  The  average  amount  of  work  done  by  a  railway  wagon  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  less  than  20  ton-miles  per  day.  That  is  to  say,  it  carries  10  tons  2  miles, 
or  2  tons  10  miles,  or  any  other  factors  making  up  the  required  units  of  work  done. 
The  present  achievement  of  the  goods-wagon  of  20  ton-miles  per  day  is  considered 
by  our  Board  of  Trade  to  be  "  excellent,"  but  before  you  accept  that  verdict,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that,  under  a  system  of  rapid  loading  and  unloading  at 
terminals,  the  maximum  achievement  of  a  10-ton  wagon  might  easily  be  10  tons 
carried  600  miles.  That  is  to  say  that  a  wagon  might  make  three  journeys  between 
Liverpool  and  London  in  24  hours,  carrying  10  tons  on  each  journey.  To  do  this 
the  wagon  would  have  to  travel  at  a  little  over  25  miles  an  hour,  in  order  to  leave  the 
few  minutes  required  to  unload  and  reload.  Therefore  you  see  that,  with  rapid 
loading  and  unloading,  a  wagon,  instead  of  doing  20  ton-miles  average  per  day, 
might  do  6,000  ton-miles  maximum.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  10-ton  wagon 
could  under  any  circumstances  make  an  average  of  6,000  ton-miles  per  day. 
Under  a  system  of  rapid  loading  and  unloading,  the  average  work  of  a  10-ton 
wagon  might  be  reasonably  put  at  400  ton-miles  per  diem  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  average 
load  of  two  tons  carried  an  average  distance  of  200  miles,  or  the  equivalent. 
According  to  this  calculation  each  wagon  under  the  proposed  conditions  would  do 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  work  it  now  does,  and  consequently  only  one 
twentieth  of  the  wagons  would  be  needed. 

The  only  solid  objection  that  I  have  heard  raised  to  this  economy  of  rolling  stock 
is  that  it  would  bring  about  "  the  disruption  of  the  wagon-building  industry." 
That  is  no  doubt  a  solid  objection,  from  the  wagon  builders'  point  of  view,  and  the 
only  question  to  decide  is — which  is  to  come  first,  the  British  Empire  or  the 
wagon  builder  ?  I  will  leave  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  answer  that  question. 
Now  1  think  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  if  undue  detention  of  a  10-ton  railway  wagon 
is  undesirable,  the  undue  detention  of  a  10-thousand  ton  ship  is  of  much  more 
importance.  I  was  discussing  this  matter  with  a  London  wharfinger  some  time  ago, 
and  he  quite  saw  that  ships  could  be  unloaded  and  reloaded  much  more  rapidly  than 
they  are,  "  but,"  he  said,  "  if  we  spend  money  on  the  necessary  equipment,  we  could 
not  get  the  railway  companies  to  keep  pace  with  us,  and  our  equipment  would  stand 
idly  waiting  for  goods  that  would  not  come,  and  goods  that  could  not  be  taken  away." 

Railway  and  marine  transport  are  very  closely  connected.  The  connection  is  a 
gangway,  and  it  is  blocked  at  the  railway  end.  The  consequences  of  this  state  of 
affairs  are  very  serious.  London  was,  and  still  is,  the  greatest  port  in  the  world, 
but  as  London's  dock  and  river  dues  amount  to  Is.  9£eZ.  per  ton  against  4cZ.  total  dues 
charged  at  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam,  the  tonnage  of  London  tends  to  decrease  and 
that  of  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  to  increase  in  each  about  a  million  tons  per  annum. 
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Mr.  Roy  Horniman  has  dealt  with  this  matter  at  considerable  length  in  his  book 
"  How  to  make  the  Railways  Pay  for  the  War  "  in  his  chapter  on  Canals  and  River 
Traffic,  to  which  I  must  refer  you.  The  gospel  he  preaches  is  that  delay  in  transport 
means  ruinous  waste ;  and  he  shows  very  clearly  why  London's  dues  are  more 
than  five  times  those  of  Hamburg,  and  who  are  responsible  for  that  fact.  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  the  importance  of  rapid  loading  and 
unloading  of  vehicles,  and  I  will  now  show  you  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  actually 
is  done. 

No.  2. — Container. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  detachable  container  of  a  type  more  and  more  used  on  London 
streets  and  elsewhere.  This  particular  container  has  travelled  many  miles  on 
ships,  on  railway  wagons,  and  on  street  lorries.  This  container  is  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Lyons,  the  well-known  caterers.  Railway  Companies  themselves  use  containers 
for  passengers'  luggage.  I  dare  say  you  know  that  on  Folkestone  Pier  and  elsewhere 
these  containers  are  hoisted  on  and  off  the  train,  on  and  off  the  steamer,  by  a  crane 
on  the  pier.  Thousands  of  packages  are  thus  dealt  with  in  a  few  minutes,  with  no 
breakage,  no  trouble,  and  no  delay.  The  efficiency  of  the  railway  wagons  carrying 
these  containers  between  London  and  Folkestone  was  in  peace  times  1,248  ton- 
miles  a  day,  or  over  sixty  times  the  average  efficiency.  I  think  this  result  is 
sufficient  to  encourage  us  to  adopt  the  container  universally.  I  must  ask  you  to 
mark  that  by  the  word  "  container  "  I  mean  that  which  contains.  There  is  no 
other  definition.  A  container  may  be  of  any  size  and  shape  and  composed  of  any 
material,  but  it  must  always  be  suitable  for  the  transferring  function  it  has  to 
perform  and  the  load  it  has  to  carry,  e.g.  if  your  load  were  a  lot  of  scaffold  poles  the 
"  container  "  would  consist  of  ropes  holding  them  together  in  a  bundle.  The  picture 
before  you  is  an  example  of  a  "  box  container,"  and  please  remember  it  has  doors 
which  open  and  shut.  Now  I  want  to  take  you  a  step  further,  and  show  you  the  extra- 
ordinary effects  the  adoption  of  the  container  system  would  have  in  London.  I  take 
London  as  an  example,  but  whatever  I  say  about  London  applies  in  varying  degree  to 
every  other  great  centre  all  over  the  Empire.  Think,  for  instance,  of  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Calcutta. 

But  whatever  benefits  London  transport  conditions,  confers  a  reflex  benefit  all  over 
the  British  Empire,  because  London  is  the  centre  of  the  Empire  and  the  greatest  port 
in  the  world,  and  to  cheapen  transport  to  London  helps  the  producer  to  bring  his 
goods  to  the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  and  allows  of  his  making  the  greatest 
margin  of  profit. 

At  the  present  time  London  has  seventy-four  goods  stations,  and  a  great  number 
of  shunting  yards  where  wagons  are  sorted  out  and  collected  from  or  distributed  to 
those  seventy-four  goods  stations  by  about  700  inter-station  trains  per  day.  You  can 
understand  that  this  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  and  occupies  a  great 
number  of  locomotives  and  wagons,  and  the  yards  and  stations  occupy  some  four  or 
five  square  miles  of  valuable  land.  The  adoption  of  the  detachable  container  system 
would  allow  of  all  the  work  of  these  seventy-four  goods  stations  being  done  at  one 
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properly  equipped  Central  Clearing  House,  where  the  work  could  be   done  in  1  per 
cent,  of  the  time,  on  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  space,  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

No.  3. — The  outside  pictures  of  the  Clearing  House. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  proposed  elevation  for  the  London  Goods  Clearing  House 
in  Clerkenwell.  You  see  that  a  railway  building  need  not  necessarily  be  ugly.  This 
building  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  560  feet  broad,  and  from  sub-basement 
to  roof  208  feet  high.  Including  the  underground  parts  its  cubic  contents  would 
be  about  200,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  it  would  be  by  far  the  largest,  and  some  people 
say  the  most  wonderful,  building  in  the  world. 

No.  4. — Clearing  House  with  Part  of  Wall  Removed.     (Illustration  B.) 
Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Clearing  House  with  a  portion  of  the  outside  wall  removed. 
You  see  it  has  eight  floors  and  the  roof.    These  floors  are  each  fifteen  acres  in  extent, 

and  a  flat  asphalted  roof  as  big  as  a  cricket  field  would  be  an  ideal  aerodrome  for  the 

use  of  our  fleet  of  flying  machines. 

No.  5. — Steel  Construction  of  Clearing  House.    (Illustration  C.) 
Our  next  picture  shows  you  the  steel  construction  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
overhead  electric  travelling  cranes,  of  which  there  are  five  hundred. 

No.  6. — Clearing  House  Raihvay  Level. 

The  two  lowest  levels  of  the  Clearing  House  are  below  the  street  level.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  the  railway  level,  showing  also  one  of  the  wide  bridges  crossing  it  at  right 
angles  on  the  street  level  twenty-five  feet  above  it,  and  also  showing  the  crypt  or 
sub-basement  below,  which  is  thirty  acres  in  extent.  The  crypt  is  for  the  electro- 
mechanical sorting  of  loads  up  to  twenty  tons  weight.  In  the  foreground  you  see  a 
crane  hoisting  a  detachable  container  from  a  rail  vehicle.  The  crane  can  do  this 
job  in  about  a  minute.  You  will  appreciate  that  if  four  trains  came  into  the 
Clearing  House  simultaneously,  each  train  having  48  containers,  or  172  containers 
altogether,  172  cranes  could  hoist  them  simultaneously  in  a  minute,  and  other,  or 
the  same  172  cranes,  could  equally  rapidly  reload  those  four  trains  with  outgoing 
containers,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  despatch. 

No.  7. — A  Portion  of  a  Sorting  Floor. 

I  must  now  show  you  what  becomes  of  the  containers  after  they  are  hoisted  from 
the  incoming  trains.  If  a  container  contained  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  goods,  all  going 
in  different  directions  all  over  the  world,  it  would  be  hoisted  into  one  of  the  sorting 
rooms.  This  is  a  plan  of  a  portion  of  a  sorting  floor.  You  see  the  floor  is  cut  up 
into  a  lot  of  divisions,  like  islands.  Each  of  these  islands  represents  a  large  town, 
or  a  group  of  towns,  or  a  district,  and  here  all  goods  are  automatically  assembled  for 
despatch  to  that  place.  That  is  to  say,  all  goods  for  Birmingham  are  collected 
together  on  one  of  these  islands  and  packed  into  containers  and  lowered  on  to  the 
next  train  for  Birmingham  below,  when  it  is  ready. 


A.     PRESENT' GOODS    STATION    PLATFORM. 


B.     ELEVATION    OF  PROPOSED   CLEARING    HOUSE. 


[To  ftice  p.  3-28. 


C,     SECTION   OF    PROPOSED   CLEARING    HOUSE. 


[To  face  p.  329. 
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•  I  will  now  try  to  explain  how  this  sorting  is  done.  These  islands  are  divided  by  a 
system  of  magnetic  rivers  which  are  shown  in  various  colours.  There  are  also  20,000 
steel  trays  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dining-room  table,  which  float  on  the  magnetic 
rivers,  and  by  a  system  of  electric  control  these  trays  can  be  made  to  carry  loads  from 
any  island  in  the  Clearing  House  to  any  other  island  without  ever  banging  into  each 
other  and  without  any  shock  or  concussion  ;  in  fact,  they  can  carry  a  tumblerful  of 
water  without  spilling  a  drop  of  it.  A  great  many  people  have  said  that  anything  of 
the  kind  was  "  impossible,"  but  you  must  always  remember  that  when  a  man  says 
'  impossible  "  he  simply  means  that  he  can't  see  how  it  can  be  done.  Someone  told 
Mr.  Marconi,  who  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Transport  Company,  that  the 
idea  was  "  silly,"  and  he  said  :  "  Yes,  about  as  silly  as  wireless  telegraphy."  I  would 
like  you  all  to  come  down  to  our  works  at  Battersea  and  see  the  machinery  at  work, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  form  your  own  opinions  of  it.  All  I  want  to  say  for 
the  present  is  this :  that  with  five  hundred  men  putting  packages  on  these  trays  at 
two  packages  per  minute,  we  should  be  sorting  at  the  rate  of  over  a  thousand 
packages  a  minute. 

No.  8. — A  Goods  Station  Platform.    (Illustration  A.) 

That  is  a  bit  better  than  the  existing  method,  which  is  more  like  a  football 
scrimmage  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of. 

No.  9. — Map  of  Clerkenwell,  shoiving  Site  of  Proposed  Clearing  House. 

Here  is  a  map  showing  the  site  of  the  proposed  Central  Goods  Clearing  House  for 
London,  and  the  proposed  two  and  a  half  miles  of  tubes  which  would  more  than 
adequately  connect  it  with  the  entire  railway  system  of  Great  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  substituting  one  Central  Goods  Clearing  House  for 
London's  seventy-four  goods  stations,  we  should  cut  down  the  heavy  street  traffic, 
which  now  consists  of  100,000  vehicles,  to  5,000  motor  lorries.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  distributing  from  a  single  centre  all  goods  for  a  given  street  go  in  one  van, 
but  goods  for  that  street,  distributed  from  twenty  centres,  must  go  in  twenty  vans. 

The  economy  in  distribution  from  a  single  centre  is  also  present  in  collection  to  a 
single  centre. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  know  I  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  this  gigantic 
subject,  but  I  hope  I  have  aroused  your  interest  and  helped  you  to  realise  the 
imperative  necessity  for  a  drastic  inquiry  into  present  methods  and  those  influences 
which  obstruct  a  reform  of  vital  importance  to  the  British  Empire. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper : — 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Frederick  Button)  reminded  the  meeting  that  one  of  the  prominent 
Standing  Committees  of  the  Institute  was  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  pre- 
sided over  very  ably  and  energetically  by  Mr.  Ben  Morgan,  which  Committee,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  devoted  itself  to  the  work  of  promoting  the  development 
of  the  trade  of  the  Empire.  That  fact  was  alone  enough  to  explain  why  the  Council 
hould  invite  Mr.  Gattie  to  read  a  paper  on  the  question  of  "Goods  Transport,"  which 
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was  so  important  a  matter  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  Empire.    Mr.  Gattie  was 
master  of  the  subject,  which,  indeed,  he  has  practically  made  his  life's  work. 
After  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place  : — 
Mr.  ROY  HORNIMAN  confessed  to  a  feeling  of  temerity,  considering  his  profession,  in 
venturing  to  address  the  audience.     At  the  same  time  he  was  surprised  that  a  subject 
of  such  transcendant  importance  to  the  Empire  should  not  apparently  have  brought 
forward  some  champion  on  the  other  side.    It  appeared  to  be  the  general  belief  that 
there  was  something  very  occult  about  railways — that  only  people  of  a  vast  mentality 
were  capable  of  understanding  the  subject.    Affairs  were  bad  enough  at  the  beginning 
of  the    war.    He  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  situation  more  colossally  absurd 
than  the  delay  of  transport  crossing  a  country  of  this    size — delay  which,  in  the  early 
stages  of   the    war,   was  equivalent   to   the   loss   of   thousands   of   lives.    This,   as    an 
Englishman,    filled    him    with    the    feelings    of  the  bitterest  indignation.     Perhaps    the 
community  was  not  altogether  to   blame,   because  the     difficulty  of  educating  people 
on  a  matter  of  this  sort  was  very  great.      He  had  known  Mr.  Gattie  for  twenty-five 
years   and   had  never   known   him   make   a   deliberate   statement   that  was  not   well- 
founded.     It  had  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Gattie  over  and  over  again,  with  the  sanction 
and  the  approval  of  the  highest  engineering  and  economic  authorities,  that  a  reform  of 
transport  was  practicable  by  which  we  could  effect  an  enormous  saving  of  time  and  of 
money.     Statements  of  that  kind,  with  details,  if  false,  were  capable  of  being  refuted. 
But  although  these  statements  had  been  made    under  the  segis  of  such  periodicals  as 
the  Nineteenth    Century    and  others,  not  one  railway  man  had  ever  come  forward  to 
dispute    them.     In   this,    perhaps,  they    were    wise,    for    they  could   not    refute  them. 
Mr.  Horniman  challenged  them  to  come  forward  and  take  part  in  a  properly  organised 
debate  on  the  subject.     Considering  the  interests  which  were  at  stake  as  regarded  not 
only  this  country,  but  the   Empire,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  was  not  a 
patriotic  and  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Authorities.    He  did  not  wish 
to  speak  with  any  acrimony.     It  did,  however,  give  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  there 
was  something  behind  which  had  not  come  out.     He  firmly  believed  that  here  was  the 
only   chance  for  agriculture  in  this  country,  for  by  this  reform  we  had  the  means  of 
conveying  produce  at  about  one -third  the  cost  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  yet  no 
inquiry   and  report  had  been  made  into  the  matter.     Even  this  Business  Government, 
from  which  we  had  expected  so  much,  apparently  refused  to  discuss  the  matter.     Un- 
doubtedly, this  food  question  was  a  very  serious  one.     He  had  maintained  in  his  book 
on  the  subject,  that  our  shipping  could  have  been  made  to  go  round  three  times  as  far 
had  these  expedients   been  adopted  in  good  time.     Indeed,  when  one  thought  of  the 
rate   at  which  shipping  was  disappearing,   the   difficulty  of  unloading,   and  the   saving 
which  might  be  effected  in  these  and  other  respects,  he  was  astonished  that  a  Govern- 
ment, supposed  to  consist  of  business  men,  should  allow  the  present  state  of  things  to 
go  on.     He   might   mention   that  when  Mr.   Hughes,  the   Prime   Minister  of  Australia, 
was  over  here,  he  wrote  to  him  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  and  received  a  reply 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  regard  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Mr.   Hughes  offered  him  the  last  two  hours  in  England  which  he  happened  to  have 
free.     Unfortunately,  he  (Mr.  Horniman)  was  out  of  town  and  could  not  see  Mr.  Hughes, 
but  the  latter  had  taken  every  means  of  seeing  that  the  subject  was  properly  investi- 
gated.   In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  spoke  of  the  hostility  of  the 
English  public  to  the  inventor,  and  till  the  inventor  came  into  his  own  in  this  country 
we  might  have  as  many  Business  Governments  as  we  liked,  but  they  would  not  carry 
us  very  far. 

Mr.  G.  H.  HARGREAVES  :  I  am  sure  we  all  thank  Mr.  Gattie  for  his  interesting 
paper.  Mr.  Gattie  truly  says  that  he  has  only  touched  upon  the  fringe  of  this 
gigantic  subject.  Railways  are  the  arteries — the  very  life  of  a  nation.  In  1879  Prince 
Bismarck  bought  the  German  railways  for  the  German  nation ;  in  the  same  year  he 
brought  in  Protection.  Upon  these  two  foundations  the  enormous  increase  in  German 
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commerce,  wealth,  population  has  been  built  up.  May  I  read  you  a  few  excerpts 
from  his  speeches: — 

"  The  management  must  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
public,  and  with  an  eye  to 'the  public  welfare."  "In  order  to  secure  large  masses  of 
goods,  railways  will  go  down  below  their  normal  rates,  thus  favouring  the  foreign 
producer  at  the  cost  of  our  home  industries."  "  Those  who  argue  that  competition 
among  railways  cheapens  freights,  overlook  the  fact  that  railways  recoup  themselves 
for  their  loss  on  competitive  traffic  by  charging  proportionately  higher  rates  on  non- 
competitive  traffic,  and  as  railway  competition  brings  cheap  freights  principally  to 
the  largest  towns,  railway  competition  leads  to  an  unhealthy  centralisation  of  trade 
and  industry,  which,  economically  and  politically,  gives  cause  for  concern."  "  Goods 
are  diverted  from  the  shortest  and  most  natural  route  and  travel  over  artificially- 
arranged  roundabout  routes,  a  proceeding  which  increases  the  cost  of  transport." 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  our  railways ;  it  is  too  large  an 
undertaking.  Moreover,  England  cannot  permit  the  railways  to  become  the  plaything 
of  politicians  and  vote-catchers ;  but  I  am  in  favour  of  unification.  Let  the  Government 
grant  to  the  companies  a  free  registration  for  a  new  company  of,  say,  £1,400,000,000, 
and  exchange  the  new  stock  for  the  existing  stock,  and,  should  it  think  proper,  let 
it  appoint  a  Minister  of  Railways ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  London  and  North- 
Western  holder  will  be  content  to  receive  the  present  price,  £97,  for  which  he  may 
have  paid  over  £200 ;  nor  can  a  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  holder  expect  to  receive 
£100  for  a  stock  that  stands  at  £8.  The  exchange  must  be  carried  out  on  an  equitable 
basis  and  no  robbery.  Few  people  recognise  the  services  the  railways  have  rendered  to  the 
State  during  this  war,  for  which  the  shareholder  has  received  about  4  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  shipping  companies  have,  in  many  instances,  made  over  100  per  cent. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company  last  year  the  Chairman  said  "  that 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  pooling  of  all  goods  and  railway  wagons 
belonging  to  the  three  allied  companies — the  Great  Eastern,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
the  Great  Central — and  that  if  that  arrangement  could  be  brought  about,  millions 
per  annum  would  be  saved."  Now,  if  millions  per  annum  could  be  saved  to  those 
three  allied  companies  under  two  heads,  what  would  be  saved  if  we  could  have  a 
unification  of  all  the  railways  ?  Certainly  tens  of  millions  per  annum ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  everything  would  work  more  smoothly.  This  railway  problem  must  be  looked 
at  from  all  sides — the  State,  the  public,  the  trader,  the  shareholder,  and  the  servant. 
I  am  also  confident  that  if  this  unification  could  be  brought  about,  shareholders 
would  receive  a  more  secure  dividend,  the  trader  cheaper  freights,  the  servant  a 
contented  wage,  and  that  it  would  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  ARTHUB  ROPES  ("Adrian  Ross")  greatly  diverted  the  audience  with  a  parody 
of  a  familiar  rhyme,  an  idea  which,  he  remarked,  has  been  suggested  by  "  one  of  the 
most  serious  "  of  his  friends  present. 

WHY  THE  RAILWAYS  DON'T  PAY. 
A  New  (Transport)  Nursery  Rhyme- 

These  are  the  lines  that  John  built. 

These  are  the  trucks 

That  choke  up  the  lines  that  John  built. 

These  are  the  goods  that  spoil  in  the  trucks, 
That  choke  up  the  lines  that  John  built. 

These  are  the  shunting  slams  and  shocks, 
That  smash  the  goods,  that  spoil  in  the  trucks, 
That  choke  up  the  lines  that  John  built. 
§1 
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These  are  the  ships  delayed  in  the  docks, 
On  account  of  the  shunting  slams  and  shocks, 
That  smash  the  goods,  that  spoil  in  the  trucks, 
That  choke  up  the  lines  that  John  built. 

This  is  the  shortage  in  shopmen's  stocks, 
Because  of  ships  delayed  in  the  docks, 
On  account  of  the  shunting  slams  and  shocks, 
That  smash  the  goods,  that  spoil  in  the  tracks, 
That  choke  up  the  lines  that  John  built. 

This  is  the  big  goods  station  shed, 

(Designed  by  men  who  have  long  been  dead), 

Which  makes  the  shortage  in  shopmen's  stocks, 

Because  of  ships  delayed  in  the  docks, 

On  account  of  the  shunting  slams  and  shocks,  &c. 

This  is  the  porter,  old  and  slow, 
With  his  little  hand-truck  that  will  not  go, 
Who  works  in  the  big  goods  station  shed, 
(Designed  by  men  who  have  long  been  dead), 
Which  makes  the  shortage  in  shopmen's  stocks, 
Because  of  ships  delayed  in  the  docks,  &c. 

These  are  the  clearing  house  cranes  and  trays, 
That  do  in  a  minute  the  work  of  days 
For  the  pitiful  porter,  old  and  slow, 
With  his  little  hand-truck  that  will  not  go, 
Who  works  in  the  big  goods  station  shed,  &c. 

This  is  the  inventor,  weary  and  worn, 

Who  planned  the  clearing  house  cranes  and  trays, 

That  do  in  a  minute  the  work  of  days 

For  the  pitiful  porter,  old  and  slow, 

With  his  little  hand-truck  that  will  not  go,  &c. 

This  is  the  manager,  full  of  scorn, 

Who  ignored  the  inventor,  weary  and  worn, 

Who  planned  the  clearing  house  cranes  and  trays, 

That  do  in  a  minute  the  work  of  days 

For  the  pitiful  porter,  old  and  slow,  &c. 

These  are  the  statements  made,  not  sworn, 
By  the  railway  manager,  full  of  scorn, 
Who  ignored  the  inventor,  weary  and  worn, 
Who  planned  the  clearing  house  cranes  and  trays, 
That  do  in  a  minute  the  work  of  days,  &c. 

This  is  the  director,  nobly  born, 

Endorsing  the  statements  made,  not  sworn, 

By  the  railway  manager,  full  of  scorn, 

Who  ignored  the  inventor,  weary  and  worn, 

Who  planned  the  clearing  house  cranes  and  trays,   &c. 
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And  this  is  our  trade,  in  a  state  forlorn, 

That  will  stop  altogether  one  fine  morn, 

If  we  keep  the  director,  nobly  born, 

Endorsing  the  statements  made,  not  sworn, 

By  the  railway  manager,  full  of  scorn, 

Who  ignored  the  inventor,  weary  and  worn, 

Who  planned  the  clearing  house  cranes  and  trays, 

That  do  in  a  minute  the  work  of  days 

For  the  pitiful  porter,  old  and  slow, 

With  his  little  hand-truck  that  will  not  go, 

Who  works  in  the  big  goods  station  shed, 

(Designed  by  men  who  have  long  bsen  dead), 

Which  makes  the  shortage  in  shopmen's  stocks, 

Because  of  ships  delayed  in  the  docks, 

On  account  of  the  shunting  slams  and  shocks, 

That  smash  the  goods,  that  spoil  in  the  trucks, 

That  choke  up  the  lines  that  John  built. 

Mr.  W.  C.  ARNOLD  agreed  that  Mr.  Gattie's  plan  might  be  considered  awkward 
for  the  wagon-builders,  just  as  Stephenson  said  his  locomotive  would  be  awkward 
for  the  "coo"  in  case  that  animal  got  on  the  railway  track.  It  was  a  fact,  as  Mr. 
Hargreaves  had  said,  that  railways  were  the  arteries  of  our  national  life,  and  that 
any  obstruction  must  be  bad  for  the  whole  system.  A  few  years  ago  he  himself 
put  forward  a  plan  for  the  unification  of  our  railways,  and  for  their  operation  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  our  postal  system.  He  did  not  then  see  how  Mr.  Gattie's  system 
could  be  adopted  without  nationalisation,  and  he  still  thought  that  unification  would 
be  impossible  except  by  means  of  Government  intervention.  In  some  detail  Mr.  Arnold 
explained  his  own  plan.  He  pointed  out  that  the  principle  of  the  penny  post  for 
any  distance  had  been  adopted  without  serious  complaint,  and  that  the  same  principle 
had  been  adopted  for  parcels  up  to  a  certain  weight.  By  the  means  he  proposed 
we  should  practically  annihilate  distance  in  the  matter  of  railway  rates.  As  to  passengers, 
he  was  told  that  that  was  a  different  proposition.  It  was,  indeed,  for  in  the  case 
of  passengers  the  cost  of  terminals  was  saved  by  the  passengers  collecting  and  de- 
livering themselves.  The  fares  that  had  been  suggested  were  Id.  for  slow  local 
lines,  Qd.  for  fast  local  lines,  and  2s.  6d.  for  main  lines.  He  was  convinced 
that  his  proposal  was  a  sound  one  financially.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne,  K.C.,  one  of  our  greatest  Parliamentary  experts,  said  years  ago  that 
the  agricultural  question  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  question  of  railway  rates. 
That  statement  still  held  good,  and  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of  land  lying  waste, 
not  from  any  fault  of  the  farmer,  but  the  failure  to  deal  with  this  transport  difficulty. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  HYNDMAN  stated  that  for  a  long  time  she  had  been  interested  in  the 
schemes  under  discussion.  It  seemed  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  some  sort  of  co- 
ordination of  these  schemes  would  be  forced  upon  us  before  long  unless  we  were  to 
starve.  .She  regretted  the  absence  of  any  healthy  opposition  on  that  occasion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gattie,  said  that,  from  the 
speeches  they  had  heard,  one  gathered  that  the  lot  of  the  inventor,  like  that  of  the 
policeman  in  the  opera,  was  "not  a  happy  one."  He  remembered  that  some  seven- 
teen years  ago  Monsieur  Santos  Dumont,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  flying,  was  carrying 
out  some  experiments  at  Monte  Carlo  which  ended  in  some  accident  and  his  falling 
into  the  sea,  but  he  was  happily  rescued.  It  so  happened  that  on  that  particular  day 
a  relative  was  staying  at  his  house  in  London  and  he  (the  Chairman)  remarked,  "  What 
a  good  thing  it  is  that  Dumont  was  saved."  His  friend  said,  "I  wish  he  had  been 
drowned."  "Why,"  he  said  to  his  friend,  "are  you  so  blood-thirsty?  What  has 
he  done  to  you?"  "Nothing,"  he  replied,  "but  I  hate  people  who  invent  things." 
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He   (the   Chairman)  was  not   sure  there   were   not   a  few   people  who  would   say  the 
same   thing  of   Mr.    Gattie — people   connected  with   railways  or  even  in  some   of   our 
Government  Offices.     Of  course,  this  was  really  a  serious  and  important  matter.    We 
were  told  at  the  end  of  this  war  there  was  going  to  be  the  most  tremendous  economic 
and  commercial  struggle  in  the  history  of  the  world.     If  that  were  so,  this   question 
of  the  cheap  transport  of  goods  was  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  affecting 
the   issue.    Mr.    Gattie    had   told    them   that   immediately    he    heard    of    the    scheme, 
the  German  Emperor  instituted    inquiries,  and  had  sent,  just  before  the  war,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  Transport  Department  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  Battersea, 
and  no  doubt  the  scheme  had  been  made  the  subject  of  very  careful  study  in  Germany 
since.     Further,  they  must    remember   that    Germany    had    great    advantages   in   regard 
to  this  subject.     All  the  railways  were  owned  by  the  State,  and  the  mercantile  marine 
were  subsidised   by  the   State.     It  would  thus   be  easy,  in  conjunction  with  a  system 
of    central    clearing    houses,  to    organise    cheap    through    rates   from    Germany    to,  say, 
China,  or  anywhere  else,  which  would  have  a  very  vital  influence  in  the  coming  com- 
petition.    It  seemed  to  him  that  what  Mr.  Gattie  was  up  against  most  was  the  large 
initial    cost   of   the   installation    of   the   proposed    clearing   house.     Mr.    Gattie   put    the 
cost  in  London  at  £14,000,000.     If  we  had  similar  establishments  in  the  large  centres 
all  over  the   country,  Mr.   Gattie  had  told  him  that  the  cost  might  run  to  as  much 
as    £300,000,000.     These    were    big    figures    and    obviously    before    embarking    on    large 
expenditure   a   Government  or  people  would  have  to   be   pretty  well  assured  that  the 
scheme  was  a  sound  one.    Another  question  was  whether  a  system  of  this  kind  should 
be  taken  in   hand   by  a  private   company  or  by  the   Government.     It  seemed  to  him 
that   the    whole    scheme   required   to    be    carefully  investigated,  and   that   without   such 
investigation  the  ordinary  man  was  not  in  a  position  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion 
upon  it.     He  was  certainly  astonished  to  hear  that  the  representatives  of  the   Board 
of  Trade  had  so  far  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to  Wandsworth  and  see  the 
apparatus   at   work.    He   was   told    that   at  Kansas,   U.S.,   there  was  a   unification   of 
six   different   railway  companies,  who  had  combined   to   start   a  central  goods    station 
there   to   serve   the   respective   systems   under  one   roof.     That,  of   course,  was   going   a 
large   stage   in   the   direction  in  which  Mr.    Gattie  wished  to  travel,  although  without 
the    mechanical   method    of    dealing   with    goods   in    containers   and    the    sorting   which 
was  such  a  striking  and  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  Gattie's  invention.     If  the  railway 
companies   could   combine   there   they   could  equally   combine   here.     This   meeting  was 
not  asked  to,   and  could  not  if  it  were  asked,  express  any  opinion  upon  the  technical 
details   connected   with   the   London   Central  Goods   Clearing   House   Scheme,   but   they 
could  express  a  decided  and,  he  hoped,  unanimous,  approval  of  a  vote  of  hearty  thanks 
to    Mr.    Gattie   for   his   most   interesting   and   instructive    Paper,    which   he    had  great 
pleasure  in  moving. 

THE  SECBETAKY  (Sir  Harry  Wilson)  referring  to  the  absence  of  opposition,  mentioned 
that  the  meeting  had  been  widely  advertised  and  that  invitations  had  been  sent  to 
a  considerable  number  of  experts  and  leading  men  connected  with  the  railways.  If 
any  of  them  were  present,  he  was  sorry  they  had  not  seen  fit  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  but  he  would  remind  the  meeting  that  there  was  a  thing  which  the  late 
James  Russell  Lowell  had  called  "prophylactic  taciturnity." 

Mr.  GATTIE  returned  thanks.  It  would  be  impossible,  he  agreed,  for  the  ordinary 
person,  without  careful  study,  to  pronounce  a  real  opinion  on  this  question ;  but  there 
were  people,  he  reminded  the  meeting,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  subject  of 
electrical  science.  Among  them  he  mentioned  Mr.  Marconi,  Mr.  James  Swinburne, 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Hele  Shaw,  F.R.S.,  whose  support  he  claimed  in  this  matter.  He 
had  himself  offered  £100  to  anybody  who  would  prove  any  valid  objection  to  his 
scheme. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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DIARY  OF  THE  WAR-(confc'nwed). 

Mar.    23.  French    advance    between    St.    Quentin    and    La    Fire.    Germans    announce 

return  of  raider  Mdwc,  and  names  of  nine  more  victims. 
„       24.  French  reach  suburbs  of  La  Fere.    British    occupy  Roisel,   7   miles  east    of 

Peronne. 
„       25.  German   torpedo-boats    bombard    Dunkirk.     British    success    on   Diala    River, 

60  miles  north-east  of  Baghdad. 
„      26.  British  take  Lagnicourt,  north-east  of  Bapaume.     Further  French  progress  in 

the  Lower  Coucy  Forest.     French  capture  further  enemy  trenches   west  of 

Monastir,  bringing  total  of  prisoners  to  2,000. 
„      27.  British  victory  at  Wadi  Ghuzzeh,  5  miles  south  of  Gaza,  Palestine.      Enemy 

lose  heavily ;    900  prisoners  taken,  including  German  general  and  staff  of  a 

division.     Two  British  destroyers  reported  lost,  one  by  striking  a  mine,  the 

other   as    a    result    of    a    collision.     Further    British    advance    north-east    of 

Peronne. 

,,       28.  British  advance  on  the  Bapaume-Carnbrai  road  beyond  Bauraetz. 
,,      29.  British  capture  Neuville-Bourjouval,  south-east  of  Bapaume.     Further  fighting 

in   Mesopotamia ;    converging   movement   of   Turks  between   Shatt-el-Adhaim 

and  Deli  Abbas  repulsed. 

„       30.  Further  Allied  successes  between  Arras  and  Soissons. 
„       31.  British  gains  along  the  whole  line  between  Arras  and  St.  Quentin.    Total  of 

German  prisoners  for  first  three  months  of  year  4,600.     Deli  Abbas,  north- 
east of  Baghdad,  occupied  by  British. 
April    2.  President  Wilson  asks  Congress  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  with  Germany 

exists.     Numerous     villages,     including     Croiselles,     on     the     Arras-Bapaume 

front  occupied  by  British.    Russian    and    British    Forces    establish  touch  in 

Mesopotamia. 

„        3,  German  success  over  Russians  on  Stokhod ;    9,600  prisoners  claimed. 
,,       4.  Further    Allied    success    in    the    West.     French    patrols    reach    suburbs    of   St. 

Quentin.     Brazilian  steamer  Parana  sunk  by   German  submarine. 
,,       6.  President    Wilson    signs    joint    resolution    of    Congress    declaring    war    against 

Germany.     German  aeroplane  over  Kent ;    no  casualties. 
„       7.  British  naval  raid  on  Zeebrugge  :    two  German  destroyers  torpedoed. 
„       8.  General  Maude's  troops  occupy  line  60  miles  north  of  Baghdad. 
„       9.  Opening  of  the  Battle  of  Arras.     British  attack  between  Lens  and  St.  Quentin, 

capture    Vimy    Ridge,   and    take    9,000    prisoners.     Austria-Hungary    severs 

diplomatic   relations   with    the    United  States.     Brazil  breaks  off  diplomatic 

relations  with   Germany. 

,,      10.  Further  successes  on  the  Arras  front:  total  of  prisoners  reaches  11,000. 
„      11.  Monchy  village,  five  miles  east-south-east  of  Arras,  captured.     After  temporary 

withdrawal    on   the    Diala    (Mesopotamia),  British    attack    Turks    and    drive* 

enemy  bac'.c  to  Deli  Abbas ;   300  Turks  killed. 
„      12.  Fighting  on  British  front  extended  towards  Lens. 
,,      13.  Total  of  prisoners  on  Arras  front  brought  to  13,000. 
,,      14.  Allied  air  raid  on  Freiburg  as  reprisal  for  sinking  of  hospital  ships. 
„      15.  Austria  makes  semi-official  overtures  to  Russia  for  peace. 

„  16.  Great  French  offensive  on  the  Aisne,  10,000  prisoners  taken.  British  ap- 
proaching Lens ;  fruitless  German  counter-attacks ;  total  of  prisoners  taken 
by  British,  14,000.  British  force  reaches  Istabulat  station,  15  miles  south  of 
Samarra,  Mesopotamia.  Strikes  of  workmen  in  Berlin. 

,t  17.  Further  French  successes  between  Soissons  and  Reims.  Turkish  advanced 
positions  on  6-mile  front  captured  north  of  Wadi  Ghuzzeh  (Palestine). 
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April  18.  Turks  defeated  at  Istabulat  (Mesopotamia) ;   1,200  prisoners  taken. 
„      19.  French  increase  their  pressure  on  Vregny  Plateau,  taking  500  prisoners  near 

Hurtebise.     British,  French,  and  Italian  Prime  Ministers  confer  at  St.  Jean 

de  Maurienne  (Savoy). 
„     20.  Further   French   gains   in   Champagne;    19,000   prisoners   taken   in   five   days 

between  Soissons  and  Auberive. 
„     21.  Attempted  German  destroyer  raid  by  night  on  Dover;  enemy  vessels  attacked 

by  two  British  destroyers,  Swift  and  Broke,  which  sank  two.     British  airship 

destroyed  over  the  Channel. 
„     23.  Fresh  British  offensive  launched  on  the  Western  front.    Samarra  station,  68 

miles  north  of  Baghdad,   occupied. 


REVIEWS. 

A   NATIONAL   SYSTEM  OF   ECONOMICS. 

"  IN  developing  the  three  works  we  have  just  completed  we  have  endeavoured  through- 
out to  place  theory  more  in  accord  with  actual  practice,  and  to  make  national  economics 
based  upon  freedom  of  trade  more  clearly  understood  and  appreciated  as  a  definite 
science  than  it  has  hitherto  been." 

The  above  statement  forms  the  keynote  of  Mr.  J.  Taylor  Peddie's  three  volumes,* 
of  which  the  last,  entitled  "  A  National  System  of  Economics,"  forms  the  coping- 
stone  of  his  economic  pyramid.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  short  notice  to  discuss 
or  analyse  the  practical  economic  philosophy  enunciated  by  Mr.  Peddie,  or  even  to 
express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions.  Rather  is  it  our 
desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  series  of  most  valuable  works  and 
recommend  that  they  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  economic  policy  and  by 
every  practical  business  man  in  the  British  Empire.  The  author  in  the  last  volume 
enters  into  a  consideration  of  the  Paris  economic  resolutions.  His  book  is  therefore 
peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  present  time,  more  particularly  because  the  period  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  these  resolutions  must  be  acted  upon,  their  working  put 
to  the  practical  test  of  actual  trial,  and  a  new  framework  of  economic  policy  be 
devised  for  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire,  unless  indeed  the  old  school  of  laissez- 
faire  is  finally  to  prevail.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  ministers  or  officials  who 
oppose  the  dead  weight  of  their  past  convictions  against  economic  reforms  in  a  passive 
attempt  to  stem  the  new  currents  stirring  in  the  industrial  world,  we  would  recom- 
mend to  Mr.  Peddie's  attention  the  eloquent  passage  in  Macaulay,  in  which  that 
historian  advances  weighty  reasons  why  it  was  necessary,  expedient,  and  right  for 
the  French  nation  to  get  rid  of  Louis  XVI  when  France  was  attacked  by  the  Con- 
tinental coalition. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Peddie's  arguments,  advanced  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  last 
Government,  show  that  only  a  clean  sweep  can  prepare  the  way  for  economic  reform. 
Whether  that  sweep  is  advisable  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  it  is  at  least  apparent 
to  the  thinking  man  that  the  two  systems  of  national  policy,  embodied  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  two  schools  of  economic  practice  in  this  country,  cannot  exist  side 
by  side. 

*  A  National  System  of  Economics.  By  J.  Taylor  Peddie.  Post  Svo.  Pp.  xxiv-299. 
London  :  University  of  London  Press.  1917.  5s. 

On  the  Relation  of  Imports  to  Exports  :  a  Study  of  the  Basis  of  a  New  National  and  Im- 
perial  Policy.  Post  Svo.  Pp.  xxiv-148.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1916. 

First  Principles  of  Production.  Post  Svo.  Pp.  251.  London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1915.  55. 
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One  point  strikes  us  in  reading  Mr.  Peddie's  volume — the  recent  discovery  of  Frederick 
List.  That  economist  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  German  industrialism, 
yet  in  this  country  his  theories  are  comparatively  unknown  and  his  works  arc  seldom  con- 
sulted. However,  as  Mr.  Peddie  observes,  List's  methods  are  strongly  confirmatory 
of  the  theories  enunciated  in  this  series  of  books.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  can  be  successfully  applied  in  a  country  which  has  hitherto  regarded  the  State 
as  outside  the  practical  workshop  of  everyday  industrial  life.  "  If  the  Author's 
system,"  writes  Mr.  Peddie,  "  can  attain  for  Great  Britain  what  List's  has  attained 
for  Germany  he  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  the  many  months  of  labour  it  has 
involved."  We  recommend  these  books  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  student 
of  economics,  and  particularly  to  those  whose  business  it  will  be,  if  they  are  to  escape 
conversion,  to  oppose  the  advent  of  the  new  order. 
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Lash,  Z.  A. — 'Defence  and  Foreign  Affairs  :    A  Suggestion  for  the  Empire.     Post.  8vo.     Pp.  86. 

Toronto :    The  Macmillan  Co.,   Ltd.     1917. 

Dr.  Lash,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  a  well-known  Canadian  authority  upon  constitutional 
law.  In  a  prefatory  note  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker  it  is  stated  that  "  few  men  in  the 
Empire  have  had  a  wider  experience  in  legislation,  and  his  clearness  of  mind,  breadth  of 
view,  freedom  from  political  bias,  and  ardent  love  of  the  Empire,  qualify  him  to  write 
with  authority  on  this  great  question."  Dr.  Lash  proposes  that  there  should  bo  an  Imperial 
Council  having  executive  and  legislative  powers  and  consisting  of  the  Crown  and  a  small 
number  of  elected  representatives  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  India  (not  necessarily  elected).  In  time  of  peace  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Council  should  be  confined  to  certain  special  subjects,  but  in  time  of  war  its  jurisdiction 
should  be  practically  unlimited  for  all  purposes  deemed  necessary  for  the  war.  The  author 
discusses  the  various  questions  involved,  both  financial  and  political,  and  gives  as  an  appendix 
a  Draft  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  India  constituting 
a  central  authority  with  respect  to  Defence  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Empire.  Although 
there  appears  to  be  no  new  or  striking  feature  in  Dr.  Lash's  plan,  it  is  worth  the  careful 
consideration  of  those  who  regard  the  political  unity  of  the  Empire  as  something  more  than 
a  pious  aspiration. 

Gars  tin,  Crosbie. —  Vagabond  Verses.  12mo.  Pp.  67.  London :  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  Ltd. 
1917.  25.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  small  volume  of  verse  seems  to  have  wandered  from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  to  India's  coral  strand  a  la  troubadour.  The  result  is  a  collection  of  poems 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  with  an  ode  to  Stella  by  way  of  special  relaxation. 

Palmer,  Frederick. — With  the  New  Army  on  the  Somme :  My  Second  Year  of  the  War. 
Post  8vo.  Pp.  348.  London :  John  Murray.  1917.  6«. 

Those  who  read  Mr.  Palmer's  former  volume  will  expect  something  good  from  the  pen  of 
this  talented  American  war  correspondent,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  present 
book  is  a  picturesque  and  vivid  account  of  operations  on  the  Somme,  extremely  interesting, 
and  giving  a  good  and  accurate  picture  of  the  British  preparations  without  troubling  the 
reader  with  a  mass  of  unnecessary  and  unwelcome  detail. 

A  Young  Soldier  of  France  and  of  Jesus  Christ:  Letters  of  Alfred  Engine  Casalis,  1915.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  W.  Mackintosh.  12mo.  Pp.  83.  Eastbourne  :  Strange  the  Printer,  Ltd. 
1916. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  was  born  in  Basutoland,  the  son  and  grandson  of  dis- 
tinguished French  missionaries.  Mr.  Alfred  Casalis  joined  the  French  Army  of  his  own  free 
will  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Profits  from  the  sale  of  his  book  will  be  given  to 
the  funds  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission. 

Wrong,  George  M. — The  Orowth  of  Nationalism  in  the  British  Empire.     8vo.     Pp.   13.     1916. 

This  article,  reprinted  from  the  American  Historical  Review  for  October  1914,  consists  of  a 
lecture  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  Washington.  Since 
Mr.  Richard  Jebb  first  called  the  attention  of  English  readers  to  the  subject  of  Colonial 
Nationalism  much  water  has  'flowed  under  London  Bridge.  In  the  present  article  Professor 
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Wrong  demonstrates  the  essential  unity  of  the  British  Empire  brought  about  by  the  growth 
of  the  very  forces  which  were  supposed  to  be  prejudicial  to  its  continuance,  and  demonstrates 
that  the  unity  depends  upon  the  continued  equality  of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the 
Empire. 

Henderson,    G.    C. — The    British    Navy    at    War.     12mo.     Pp.    xi-111.     Adelaide :     G.   Hassell 
&   Son.     1917.     la. 

Professor  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Adelaide,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  telling 
and  instructive  little  book  on  the  British  Navy.  The  object  of  the  volume  is  to  explain  as 
simply  and  clearly  as  possible  what  the  British  Navy  is,  the  extent  of  its  services,  and  why 
it  has  been  able  to  work  so  efficiently ;  and  incidentally  to  demonstrate  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  why  it  is  that  their  future  national  safety  depends  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  seas.  The  author  opens  with  an  able  chapter  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Navy,  which  pavea 
the  way  for  the  sections  dealing  with  the  practical  work  of  the  fleets  and  their  operations 
during  the  present  war.  In  a  comparatively  small  space  Professor  Henderson  discusses  the 
principal  matters  connected  with  recent  naval  operations  and  the  submarine  menace,  and 
the  brochure,  which  is  sold  for  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Fund,  forms  the  clearest  exposition 
we  have  yet  seen  of  the  immense  services  of  sea-power  in  the  present  war. 

Daruvala,  Pherozesha,  N. — -Education  and  Nationality.     16mo.     Pp.  84.     Bombay.     1916. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Daruvala  before  the 
Elphinstone  -College  Hostel  Union,  and  it  is  a  modest  attempt  to  place  before  Indian  students 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  University  systems  of  other  nations. 

Rentoul,    J.    Laurence. — -At    Vancouver's    Well   and    other   Poems   of   South  and   North.     Post 
8vo.     Pp.  x-171.     London :    Macmillan.     1917.     5s. 

The  author  of  this  volume  of  poems,  Professor  Rentoul,  is  Chaplain-General  to  the 
Australian  Defence  Forces.  His  poems  are  already  favourably  known  to  the  public,  many 
of  them  having  been  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Gervais  Gage.  They  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  his  work  is  marked  by  sincerity  and  consistency  of  feeling. 

Littlejohn,  Agnes. — Patriotic  Poems.     Pp.    12.     Sydney  :    Harry  Gorton.     1915. 
Littlejohn,   Agnes. — Lyrical  Poems.     Pp.    31.     Sydney :     Harry  Gorton.     1915. 

These  two  booklets  are  sold  by  the  authoress  for  patriotic  purposes.  Many  of  the  poems 
are  reprinted  from  the  Sydney  Mail.  Although  they  do  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  genius, 
they  are  simple  and  pleasing.  The  authoress  writes  easily  and  evidently  takes  pleasure  in 
expressing  her  feelings  in  verse. 

Rosman,  A.  M.  Bowyer. — An  Enchanted  Garden  and  other    Verses.     12mo.     Pp.   96.     London  : 

The  British  Australasian.     1916.     2s.  Qd. 

This  is  a  collection  of  poems  of  considerable  merit  which  should  earn  for  the  author  a 
high  reputation  among  Australian  writers  of  verse.  Most  of  the  poems  are  quite  simple,  but 
are  expressed  with  a  charm  and  force  which  is  seldom  found  in  modern  verse.  In  particular 
the  poem  entitled  "  The  Spinster,"  commencing 

"  She  sits  alone  while  long  days  pass. 
The  dancing  shadows  on  the  grass 

Are  all  her  company  ;  " 
is  in  its  way  a  poetic  gem.     The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  most  charming  volume. 

Anuario    Colonial :     Bepublica    Portuguese,    Ministirio    dat    Coloniat.     8vo.     Pp.    557.     Mapi. 

Lisboa       Imprensa   Nacional.     1916. 

This  valuable  publication  contains  all  the  essential  information  about  the  administration, 
history,  products,  and  industrial  expansion  of  the  Portuguese  Colonies,  and  forms  a  most 
useful  book  of  reference.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  containing  a  general  review 
of  Portuguese  colonial  administration,  the  second  being  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
different  colonies. 

Martineau,  George.— A    Short  History    of  Sugar,   1856-1916 :    A     Warning.     12mo.      Pp.   85. 

London  :     British  Empire  Producers'  Organisation.     1917. 

The  author  of  this  timely  publication,  who  is  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  comes  of  a 
family  long  connected  with  the  sugar  industry.  It  was  in  1790  that  the  sugar-refining 
business  of  David  Martineau  &  Sons  was  first  established.  The  author  speaks  as  one  haying 
authority,  and  Mr.  Martineau's  warning  should  carry  great  weight.  This  pamphlet  is  a 
startling,  and  we  believe  unanswerable,  indictment  of  British  policy,  or  rather  lack  of  policy, 
with  regard  to  the  sugar  industry.  Mr.  Martineau  shows  that  in  normal  times  we  are  import- 
ing 1,800,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  worth  at  least  £20,000,000,  and  further  that  "the 
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whole  of  that  sugar  ought  to  be  produced — and  can  be  produced — in  this  country  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire."  No  more  damning  evidence  of  our  laissez-faire  policy 
is  required  than  what  is  happening  at  the  present  time  with  respect  to  the  national  sugar 
and  other  food  supplies. 

Jollie,  Ethel  Colquhoun. — The  Future  of  Rhodesia  :  Published  by  a  few  of  those  who  earnestly 
desire  a  higher  form  of  government  for  Southern  Rhodesia  and  who  are  convinced  that  an 
immediate  amalgamation  of  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  will  prevent  or  postpone 
indefinitely  the  granting  of  Responsible  Government  to  the  people  of  this  country.  8vo. 
Pp.  24.  Bulawayo.  3d. 

The  authoress  of  this  pamphlet,  Mrs.  Tawso  Jollie,  is  better  known  to  our  readers  as 
Mrs.  Colquhoun.  The  internal  politics  of  Rhodesia  -are  comparatively  unknown  outside  the 
small  circle  of  those  whose  interests  are  connected  with  that  country.  That  there  are  certain 
outstanding  questions  needing  settlement  is  indeed  generally  known,  but  in  what  manner 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  the  Settlors,  and  the  Union  conflict  or  agree  is  not  so  usually 
understood.  Mrs.  Tawse  Jollie  is  opposed  to  the  amalgamation  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  for  the  reasons  advanced  in  the  pamphlet.  Her  views  are  ably  expressed  and 
represent  the  ideas  of  a  considerable  section  of  Rhodesian  settlers,  but  they  will  arouse 
considerable  controversy  in  circles  not  immediately  connected  with  Rhodesia  as  well  as 
within  Rhodesia  itself. 

The  Royal  Navy  List,  or  Who's  Who  in  the  Navy :  a  Book  of  Reference  relating  to  the  personnel 
of  the  Navy,  both  active  and  retired.  8vo.  Pp.  xcix-291.  London :  Witherby  &  Co. 
1917.  10*. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  features  of  this  annual  reference  book  there  is  a  special  War 
Supplement  containing  the  services  and  honours  of  officers  during  the  present  conflict  and 
a  Diary  of  the  naval  events  of  the  War. 

Official  South  African  Municipal  Year  Book,  1916.  Joint  Editors :  W.  P.  M.  Henderson 
and  Francis  G.  Pay.  8vo.  Pp.  xxvi-513.  Cape  Town :  J.  C.  Juta  &  Co.  London : 
E.  G.  Allen  &  Son.  1916.  10s.  6d. 

This  admirable  reference  book  contains  the  chief  data  relating  to  Municipalities,  Local 
Boards,  and  Divisional  Councils  in  South  Africa,  together  with  adequate  particulars  describing 
the  main  features  of  municipal  work.  g  There  are  also  certain  special  articles,  such  as  those 
on  Municipal  Abattoirs,  Bituminous  Roads,  Reinforced  Concrete,  and  Hygienic  Sanitary 
Removal,  which  contain  much  information  of  use  to  the  local  administrator. 

Kaye,  William  J. — Fauna  of  Trinidad,  Part  I :  A  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  Rhopalocera 
»f  Trinidad.  8vo.  Pp.  149.  Trinidad:  Mirror  Printing  Works.  1914. 

This  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  butterflies  of  Trinidad  is  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  is  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London.  The  annotations  are  by  P.  L.  Guppy. 

Water  Powers  of  Canada :  a  Reprint  of  five  Monographs  covering  the  Water-power  Situation 
in  Canada.  Published  by  authority  of  Hon.  W.  J.  Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
8vo.  Pp.  361.  Maps  and  illustrations.  Ottawa :  Department  of  the  Interior.  1916. 

Water-power  has  played  so  important  a  role  in  the  industrial  development  of  Canada, 
and,  with  the  advances  in  electrical  science,  will  fulfil  an  even  more  important  function 
in  the  future,  that  too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  devoted  to  this  subject.  An  excellent 
account  of  Canadian  water-powers,  and  of  their  uses  in  industrial  undertakings,  admirably 
illustrated  and  supplied  with  maps,  is  contained  in  this  volume,  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Water  Power  Branch.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections,  dealing  with  British  Columbia,  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Gregory,   J.   W. — Australia.     12mo.     Pp.    156.     Cambridge :   University   Press.     1916.     Is.   3d. 

Professor  Gregory,  the  author  of  this  little  book  on  Australia,  may  naturally  be  expected 
to  produce  good  work.  The  present  volume — one  of  the  Cambridge  "  Manuals  of  Science 
and  Literature" — in  a  small  compass  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  Common- 
wealth, and  may  be  recommended  as  a  concise  treatise  on  the  social  geography  of  the 
island  continent. 

Ryder,  C.  Y.—The  Price  of  Victory.  12mo.  Pp.  22.  London :  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1916. 
3d. 

The   author   sets   out   to  argue   that    "it   would   not,   surely,    be   either   unreasonable   or 

impolitic   to   allow   enemies,  whom   we   have   now   got   on   their   knees,   to   sue   for   mercy." 

Greatly  daring,   he   reprints  two   pamphlets    "  issued    bc-tween   three    and   four   months   after 

the   beginning   of   the  War."  As  one   of  these   contains   the   statement :    "  I  for  one   choose 
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to  believe  that  the  Kaiser  is  enough  of  a  gentleman  and  has  sufficient  regard  for  Christianity 
.  .  .  ",  to  which  is  now  added  a  footnote :  "  Though  further  experience  shows  him  to  be 
a  selfish  and  cruel  despot,  with  no  sort  of  chivalrous  feeling,"  most  readers  will  be  tempted 
to  think  that  the  author  would  have  done  well  to  await  still  further  experience  before 
venturing  to  set  forth  in  pamphlet  form  any  more  of  his  views  on  War,  Peace,  or  Christianity. 

The  Caribbean.     Edited  by  D.  Hedog- Jones,  Vol.  I.  8vo. 

Jones,    D.    Hedog-. — West    Indian    Studies.    Post    8vo.     Grenada.     1916. 

Jones,  D.  Hedog-. — Glimpses  of  the  Caribbees  and  Elsewhere.    Post  8vo.     Pp.   97.     Barbados  : 

T.   E.   King   &   Co.     1916. 

The  three  publications  mentioned  above  are  the  result  of  the  literary  activities  of  Captain 
D.  Hedog-Joncs  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Boys'  School  at  Grenada. 
The  "  Caribbean  "  formed  the  school  journal,  but  unlike  most  publications  of  this  character, 
it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  descriptive  and  historical  information,  and  is  in  reality  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  relating  to  the  West  Indies.  In  "  West  Indian  Studies  " 
Mr.  Hedog-Jones  includes  a  number  of  articles  on  negro  folk-lore,  negro  religion  and  magic, 
agriculture  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  topics.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  activities,  which  reflect  the  greater  credit  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  resources  of 
Grenada  are  slender,  and  that  there  can  be  only  a  small  circulation  for  periodical  literature 
in  the  island. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  British  East  Africa,  for  the  years   1913-14 
and   1914-15.     8vo.     Pp.    191   and   145.    Nairobi:   The   Swift   Press.     1915-1916. 

These  two  reports,  issued  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Macdonald,  Director  of  Agriculture  in  British 
East  Africa,  form  a  most  valuable  source  of  information  respecting  the  products  and  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  country.  The  Administration  has  done  well  in  issuing  them, 
and  by  this  means  enabling  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Colony  to  obtain  first-hand 
information  as  to  its  resources. 

Cufi.no,  Luigo. — NeW  Oceano  Indiana :  rendiconto  di  una  Missione  inviata  dalla  Societa    Africana 
$  Italia.     8vo.     Pp.  200.     Napoli :  Societa  Africana  d'ltalia.     1916. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  journey  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Societa  Africana 
d'ltalia  in  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland,  with  references  to  the  French  possessions  on  the 
Red  Sea,  British  East  Africa,  and  German  East  Africa.  The  main  portion  of  the  book 
is  concerned  with  the  Italian  colonies,  and  forms  a  valuable  report  upon  their  resources, 
economic  geography,  and  commercial  development.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  economic 
development  of  British  East  Africa. 

Ceylon  Antiquary  and  Literary  Register.     Edited  by  J.   P.   Lewis  and  John   M.   Senaveratne. 

October,    1916.     Colombo :    Times   of   Ceylon. 

This  quarterly  journal  fulfils  a  useful  function  in  making  known  the  architectural  and 
antiquarian  remains  in  Ceylon  ;  it  also  contains  acticles  on  the  history  of  the  island.  The 
present  number  includes  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  articles  on  the  "  Jesuits  in  Ceylon," 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Perera,  which  formed  a  valuable  feature  of  the  first  volume. 
The  journal  is  illustrated. 

ALSO  RECEIVED. 

Byers,  N.  R. — World  Commerce  in  its  Relation  to  the  British  Empire.  With  an  introduction 
by  W.  R.  Lawson.  12mo.  Pp.  104.  London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1916.  Is. 

Crusading  at  Anzac,  pictured  and  described  ly  Signaller  Ellis  Silas.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  London:  The  British-Australasian.  1916.  Is. 

Dalziel  J.  M.  A  Hausa  Botanical  Vocabulary.  8vo.  Pp.  119.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1916.  6s.  Qd. 

Cruickshank,  J.  Graham.  Black  Talk :  being  Notes  on  Negro  Dialect  in  British  Guiana, 
with  (inevitably)  a  Chapter  on  the  Vernacular  of  Barbados.  12mo.  Pp.  iv-76.  Demerara  : 
The  Argosy  Co.  Ltd.  1916. 

Smith,  Harold  Hamel. — The  High  Price  of  Sugar  and  how  to  reduce  it.  8vo.  Pp.  iv-54. 
London :  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielson.  1916.  Is, 
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Empire  Reconstruction  :  a  Proposal  to  Autonomists.  There  is  every  sign  that 
immediately  after  the  War  a  vigorous  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  about  Imperial 
Federation;  by  which  is  meant  the  creation  of  an  Empire  Parliament,  representing 
Britain  and  the  self-governing  Dominions,  with  an  Executive  responsible  to  it,  for 
taking  over  the  control  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence,  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies, 
together  with  such  other  matters  as  may  be  found  to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
the  above.  But  among  those  who  cherish  the  ideal  of  a  more  closely  united  Empire 
there  are  many,  especially  overseas,  who  dislike  the  federal  plan — however  much  they 
may  admire  the  intellectual  ability  and  patriotic  spirit  of  its  successive  exponents — 
because  they  regard  it  as  necessarily  incompatible  with  a  principle  of  liberty  which, 
in  their  view,  has  been  and  remains  the  vital  principle  of  this  wonderfully  cohesive 
Empire.  Since  the  Centralists,  or  advocates  of  Imperial  Federation,  are  well  organised 
and  influentially  supported  in  England,  it  is  high  time  for  the  Autonomists,  who 
have  hitherto  lacked  those  advantages,  to  think  about  "getting  together." 

I  do  not  suggest  any  immediate  or  early  action  of  a  public  character.  That 
would  be  very  difficult  during  the  War ;  and,  in  any  case,  until  peace  is  re-established 
we  cannot  know  the  new  conditions  of  the  Empire  problem,  which  may  be  profoundly 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  peace.  For  the  time  being,  Autonomists  may  be  content 
to  note  that  their  principle  continues  to  govern  the  development  of  the  Britannic 
movement,  as  it  has  done  for  twenty  years  past.  The  notion  that  the  present  "  Im- 
perial War  Cabinet "  is  a  unified  Executive  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  thus 
represents  a  long  step  towards  Imperial  Federation,  is  a  delusion.  The  Canadian 
Prime  Minister's  speech  to  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association,  on  April  2,  made 
it  quite  clear  that  in  constitutional  principle  this  so-called  Cabinet  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  Imperial  Conference,  which  has  always  been  an  essentially  autonomist  institution. 
There  is  no  collective  responsibility,  except  in  a  moral  sense,  and  no  power  in  the 
office  of  President  for  him  to  bind  his  colleagues,  as  in  a  Cabinet.  Each  Govern- 
ment, represented  by  its  own  Ministers,  preserves  intact  its  executive  prerogatives, 
responsible  solely  to  its  own  Parliament  and  people.  In  fact,  the  "Imperial  War 
Cabinet"  should  be  regarded  technically  as  simply  the  War  Committee  of  the  Imperial 
Conference,  which  is  also  in  session  now. 

A  year  before  the  War  I  published  a  little  book  entitled  "  The  Britannic  Question," 
discussing  the  philosophy  and  policy  of  Imperial  Federation  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  alternative  philosophy  and  policy  for  those  whose  instinct  is 
towards  closer  union  of  the  Empire  upon  autonomist  lines.  I  concluded  by  suggesting 
that,  in  view  of  past  experiences,  it  might  rest  mainly  with  the  Dominions  to  decide 
"  whether  the  Britannic  commonwealth,  if  its  opportunity  remains,  shall  bo  the  last 
monument  of  an  old  order  or  the  great  exemplar  of  a  new"  Already  the  War  has  given 
a  much  wider  impulse  to  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  present  generation 
to  attempt  a  new  order  of  inter-State  association,  based  upon  voluntary  co-operation 
for  mutual  aid  in  living,  rather  than  upon  any  machinery  of  unified  government. 
Accordingly  I  now  invite  those  of  your  readers  who  sympathise  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  future  British  Empire  the  great  exemplar  of  the  New  Order  to  com- 
municate with  me,  c/o  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London, 
W.C.  2,  with  a  view  to  organised  effort  when  the  time  comes. 

I  am,   &c., 

RICHABD  JEBB. 

April,  1917. 

P.S. — Perhaps,  with  your  permission,  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  the  Dominions 
and  India  will  kindly  assist  the  circulation  of  this  appeal. 
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Land  Settlement. — Through  the  kindness  of  some  friends  who  passed  several  copigs 
of  your  Journal  on  to  me,  I  have  been  able  to  study  some  very  interesting  articles 
therein.  One  especially  on  "  Land  Settlement  Overseas "  by  Mr.  W.  G.  H. 
Murison,  in  your  November  number,  has  more  particularly  engaged  my  attention. 

Bsing  at  present  engaged,  together  with  many  fellow  South  Africans,  and  others 
from  almost  every  portion  of  our  great  Empire,  in  wresting  from  Germany  the  last  of 
her  Colonies,  it  is  indeed  encouraging  to  ses  that  your  Journal  is  doing  so  much  toward 
making  provision  for  the  effective  and  successful  occupation  of  those  portions  of  the 
conquered  territories  that  it  may  be  Britain's  duty,  for  the  greater  safety  of  her  present 
possessions,  to  retain  possession  of,  as  well  as  those  vast  unoccupied  tracts  of  country 
scattered  throughout  our  Colonial  Empire. 

Having  given  this  matter  some  considerable  thought  in  past  years,  and  knowing 
what  the  result  has  been  of  certain  Imperial  and  Colonial  schemes  launched  in  South 
Africa,  I  feel  constrained  to  offer  my  humble  opinion. 

The  first  great  necessity  is  to  see  that  suitable  emigrants  are  obtained, — the  next, 
that  land  suitable  for  the  particular  class  of  farming  they  wish  to  engage  in  is  avail- 
able. 

In  order  to  secure  this,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Colonial  Governments  have  blocks 
of  farms  surveyed  in  various  districts,  and  place  same  under  competent  managers. 
Necessary  housing  and  storage,  also  fencing  implements  and  stock,  to  be  provided  by 
Government.  Applications  will  then  be  received  from  those  desirous  of  taking  up  the 
allotments,  who,  when  accepted,  will  act,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  or  for  any 
period  as  may  be  arranged,  as  sub-managers  of  the  various  holdings,  and  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Manager  of  the  Settlement.  On  the  expiry  of  this  term,  each 
sub-manager  who  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Manager  and  a  Board  elected  from 
the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  that  he  is  able  to  work  the  holding  profitably,  will  be 
allowed  to  take  it  over  on  the  hire-purchase  system.  The  purchase  price  to  be  governed 
by  the  original  cost  of  the  land  plus  cost  of  improvements,  stock  and  implements ; 
the  hire  to  be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  on  capital  involved. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  will  be  able  to  take  over  their  holdings  after  two  years' 
management,  while  others  in  three,  four  or  five  years  will  become  successful  farmers. 

So  many  would-be  farmers  with  small  capital,  who  come  out  to  the  Colonies, 
find  that  by  the  time  they  become  acquainted  with  local  conditions  they  have  exhausted 
their  capital.  If  the  foregoing  scheme  were  adopted  I  venture  to  suggest  this  would  be 
obviated,  as  the  settler  could  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  without  cost  to  himself 
and  the  State  would  not  be  the  loser. 

The  first  step  involving  the  successful  operation  of  this  or  any  other  scheme  is  the 
provision  of  necessary  finances.  For  this  purpose  I  would  suggest  that  each  Colony 
vote  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  increased  annually,  so  that  it  ultimately  reach — say — 
£10,000,000. 

In  course  of  time  the  scheme  would  become  rotary  or  progressive,  i.e.  as  some 
settlers  paid  off  or  reduced  the  amount  of  their  liabilities,  the  amounts  would  become 
available  to  assist  new  settlers. 

While  serving  their  periods  of  probation  as  sub-managers  some  of  the  settlers  may 
be  offered,  on  advantageous  terms,  positions  as  managers  by  private  owners  of  farms, 
in  which  case  there  should  be  no  restriction  placed  on  the  acceptance  of  such  offers. 

Until  each  settler  acquires  his  holding,  he  should  receive  board  and  lodging,  and  a 
salary  of  from  £3  to  £5  per  month.  I  purposely  suggest  a  small  amount  of  remunera- 
tion, as  this  should  not  be  an  inducement  for  one  to  remain  a  manager. 

As  settlers  will  pay  interest  on  the  capital  involved,  the  net  charge  to  be  borne 
by  the  public  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  considering  the  benefit  which  will 
ultimately  accrue  to  the  State,  this  small  cost  should  willingly  be  met  by  the  Treasury. 

Any  scheme  such  as  the  "British  Empire  Land  Settlement  Trust",  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Murison,  should  be  welcomed  by  the  authorities,  and  by  working  in  conjunction 
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with  the  respective  boards  in  the  various  Colonies  could  do  much  to   foster  the  spirit 
and  success  of  emigration  within  the   Empire. 

We  read  many  professions  of  pride  for  what  our  brave  sailors  and  soldiers  are 
doing  for  the  Empire  by  willingly  risking  their  lives  in  order  to  maintain  its  integrity 
and  traditions.  If  we  are  genuine  and  sincere  in  these  protestations,  let  us  earnestly 
undertake  the  task  of  making  some  patriotic  recognition  of  these  sacrifices.  To  my 
mind,  none  is  calculated  to  tend  more  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  individual  and 
State  than  this  of  "  Emigration  within  the  Empire  "  if  practically  carried  out. 

W.  A.  DUGMORE. 
(Of  Potchefstroom,  South  Africa). 
Duthumi,  German  East  Africa, 
February  10,  1917. 

The  British  Empire. — As  a  constant  reader  of  your  admirable  Journal  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  I  have  noticed  many  endeavours  on  the  part  of  your  correspondents 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  improve  the  title  of  the  Empire.  All  kinds  of  fantastic 
combinations  have  been  proposed,  and  I  observe  in  your  November  issue  a  suggestion 
from  Rhodesia  that  it  should  be  called  the  "  British  System,"  for  the  somewhat 
illogical  reason  that  we  speak  of  the  "  solar  system,"  the  "  nervous  system,"  "  the 
vascular  system "  and  the  "  social  system." 

I  am,  perhaps,  old-fashioned,  but  I  prefer  the  old  name.  The  British  Empire 
has  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  British  people  all  over  the  world. 
If  "  British "  is  good  enough  as  descriptive  of  the  race,  "  Empire "  is  a  good  enough 
description  of  their  work. 

I  can  conceive  no  finer,  no  truer,  no  greater  name  to  embrace  the  British  nations 
and  countries  all  over  the  world  than  the  "  British  Empire."  It  is  truly  descriptive 
of  world-wide  power,  and  has  ever  been  synonymous  with  Freedom,  Justice,  and 
Honour. 

We  may  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  Imperial  Government  will  be  representative 
of  "  the  Empire,"  and  when  our  King  will  assume  the  title  of  "  British  Emperor, 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of  India." 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  GREY. 

Salisbury,   Rhodesia. 
February  27,   1917. 

Richard  Hakluyt  and  Shakespeare. — As  an  old  member  of  the  R.C.I,  and  a  West 
Countryman,  I  was  much  interested  in  Professor  Watson's  paper  on  Richard  Hakluyt 
in  the  April  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  and  especially  in  his  note  upon  Hak- 
luyt's  map,  believed  to  be  the  prototype  of  that  described  by  Shakespeare  in  "  Twelfth 
Night"  (Act  iii,  Scene  2),  "He  did  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  is  in  the  new 
map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies."  But  there  was  an  old  map  as  well  as 
a  new  map,  and  I  would  suggest  that  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  "King  John"  (Act  v, 
Scene  7)  in  this  well-known  passage : 

"  Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms 
And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

The  difference  between  the  old  map  and  the  new  is  hinted  at  in  the  letter  addressed 
by  Richard  Hakluyt  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  quoted  in  the  Royal  Oeographical 
Journal  (December  1916)  under  the  "  Tercentenary  of  Richard  Hakluyt."  In  visiting 
his  cousin  (also  called  Richard  Hakluyt),  a  gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  he  alludes 
to  "  an  Universal!  mappe "  and  says  how  his  cousin,  "  seeing  me  curious  in  the  view 
thereof,  began  to  instruct  my  ignorance  by  showing  me  the  division  of  the  Earth 
into  three  parts  after  an  old  account "  (Shakespeare's  "  three  corners  of  the  world  " 
in  "King  John"),  "and  then,  according  to  the  latter  and  better  distribution,  into  more." 
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But  what  is  meant  by  "  the  three  corners  of  the  World  ? "  and  what  is  the  date  of 
the  new  map  ? 

Shakespeare's  "corners"  is  not  a  geographical  term  now  in  use,  but  it  is  used 
in  the  Bible,  e.g.  "Corners  of  Moab "  (Numbers  xxiv.  17  and  Jeremiah  xlviii.  45, 
and  especially  in  Rev.  vii.  1,  "the  four  corners  of  the  earth").  According  to  Shake- 
speare's use,  "a  corner"  meant  something  bigger  than  Horace's  "  angulus  terrae " 
— perhaps  the  three  capes,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  and  Cape  Comorin  (?). 

In  the  new  map  the  "augmentation  of  the  Indies"  was  probably  the  chief  feature 
of  "the  new  lately  reformed  globes"  of  Hakluyt's  letter  referred  to  above. 

Shakespeare  in  "As  You  Like  It"  (Act  iii.  Scene  2)  writes: 
"  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind." 

The  whole  question  of  the  influence  of  a  widening  geographical  knowledge  upon 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  so  far  as  it  gave  wings  to  his  marvellous  power  of  creation 
and  opened  the  door  to  new  descriptions  (as  in  the  "Tempest"),  is  a  most  fascinating 
one  and  capable  of  much  exposition.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Milton. 

WILLIAM  GRESWELL,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

April  9,  1917. 

THE   IMPERIAL   WAR   CONFERENCE   RECEPTION. 

ON  April  17  a  Reception  was  held  at  the  Imperial  Institute  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
the  British  Empire  League,  the  Victoria  League,  the  British  Empire  Club  and  the  Over- 
seas Club  in  honour  of  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  India  attending 
the  Imperial  War  Conference.  The  following  were  the  Overseas  representatives  present : 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada;  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand,  together  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Massey,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Finance  Minister 
of  New  Zealand,  with  Lady  Ward,  Lieut.-General  J.  C.  Smuts,  Sir  Edward  Morris, 
Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  with  Lady  Morris,  Mr.  Robert  Rogers,  Colonel  the 
Maharajah  of  Bikanir,  Sir  James  Meston,  with  Lady  Meston  and  Miss  Meston,  and 
Sir  Satyendra  Sinha.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hazen  and  Mrs.  Hazen  were  prevented  from  attending. 

The  guests  were  received  in  the  Marble  Hall  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Jersey, 
President  of  the  Victoria  League,  who  was  supported  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan 
Edwards,  late  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas ;  Lord  Blyth,  representing  Lord  Sydenham,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  of  the  British  Empire  League ;  Sir  George  Reid,  Chairman  of  the 
British  Empire  Club,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley-Evans,  representing  Lord  Northcliffe, 
President  of  the  Overseas  Club. 

The  spacious  galleries  which  had  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Joint 
Committee  by  the  Executive  of  the  Imperial  Institute  were  none  too  large  for  the 
attendance,  which  numbered  considerably  over  two  thousand,  and  their  varied  exhibits 
formed  an  additional  feature  of  interest.  Selections  of  music  were  played  by  the 
bands  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  the  Royal  Artillery.  Tea  was  served  in  the  Ceylon 
Pavilion,  and  in  the  Nigerian  and  South  African  Sections,  and  the  Overseas  representatives 
who  had  taken  tea  in  the  Marble  Hall  made  a  tour  of  the  Institute  and  were  warmly 
greeted  by  those  present.  Professor  Dunstan  and  his  staff  were  responsible  for  the 
arrangements  within  the  building,  and  all  the  clerical  work  in  connection  with  the 
Reception  was  concentrated  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Sir  Harry  Wilson  acting 
as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee. . 

To  mark  the  occasion  the  following  address  was  forwarded  the  same  morning  to 
the  Prime  Ministers  and  other  Ministers,  and  the  representatives  of  India  attending 
the  Imperial  War  Conference : — 

"  To  the  Representatives  of  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  and  India  attending  the  Imperial 
War  Conference. 
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"  In  connection  with  the  Reception  to  bo  held  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  your  honour  this 
afternoon,  We,  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  British  Empire  League,  the 
Victoria  League,  the  British  Empire  Club,  and  the  Overseas  Club,  all  formed  to  promote 
the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  tender  you  a  most  respectful  and  hearty  welcome. 

"  Many  a  battlefield  has  proved  to  the  world  that  in  fighting  and  death  the  Sons  of 
the  Empire  are  not  divided.  Your  presence  in  London  at  this  critical  time,  as  Statesmen 
and  Imperial  Advisers,  equally  proves  that  undivided  are  the  Counsels  of  the  Empire. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  and  impertinent  for  us  to  acknowledge  or  appraise  the  service 
of  our  fellow-citizens  from  beyond  the  seas.  But  we  would  register  our  pride  in  the  partner- 
ship of  effort,  the  commxinity  of  suffering,  the  single  confidence  in  ultimate  victory. 

"  We  and  You  have  one  Sovereign,  one  Empire,  and  one  Future.  That  Future  you  are 
hero  to  secure,  and  we  know  that  it  is  safe  in  your  hands." 

Among  those  who  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Joint  Committee  were :  Lord  Avebury, 
Miss  Balfour,  Earl  of  Castlestewart,  Sir  Edward  Carson  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty) 
and  Lady  Carson,  Lord  Clifford,  Lord  and  Lady  D'Abernon,  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  Lord  and  Lady  Emmott,  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt,  General  Sir 
David  and  Lady  Henderson,  Lord  Milner,  The  Secretary  for  Scotland  and  Mrs.  Munro, 
Lord  Desborough,  Countess  of  Gosford,  Lady  Mountstephen,  Lord  and  Lady  Reading, 
Lord  and  Lady  Rhondda,  General  Sir  William  and  Lady  Robertson,  Lord  and 
Lady  Selborne,  Lady  Sydenham,  Sir  Albert  Stanley  (President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade),  and  Lady  Stanley,  Clara  Lady  Vincent,  Lord  Whitburgh,  Dowager  Countess 
of  Crawford,  Sir  John  Anderson,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Armstrong,  Sir  A.  T.  and  Lady 
Arundel,  Brig.-General  J.  W.  Antill,  The  Master  of  Balliol,  Sir  Stanley  Bois,  Sir  Edgar 
Bowring,  Admiral  Sir  Cecil  and  Lady  Burney,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Robert  and  Lady 
Baden-Powell,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  and  Lady  Bowden-Smith,  Colonel  Sir  David 
Bruce,  Sir  Thomas  Berridge,  Sir  Duncan  Baillie,  Sir  Ernest  and  Lady  Birch,  General 
the  Hon.  F.  Bridgman,  Colonel  Sir  Hildred  and  Lady  Carlile,  Brig.-General  J.  J. 
Collyer,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Carlyle,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Clark,  Lieut.-General  Sir 
J.  and  Lady  Cowans,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Cockburn,  Sir  Vincent  Caillard,  Canon  and 
Mrs.  Carnegie,  Lord  Clifford,  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Earnshaw  and  Lady  Cooper,  Lady 
Davson,  Professor  Wyndham  Dunstan  and  Mrs.  Dunstan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Dutton, 
Sir  Louis  Dane,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Edward  Durand,  Bart.,  Sir  William  Cospatrick  Dunbar, 
Bart.,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  J.  Dunlop-Smith  and  the  Misses  Dunlop-Smith,  Field-Marshal 
Sir  Charles  Egerton,  Lady  Findlay,  Sir  F.  Fryer,  Admiral  Sir  Wilmot  Fawkes,  Lieut. - 
Gen.  B.  L.  Forster,  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher  (High  Commissioner  for  Australia) 
and  Mrs.  Fisher,  Sir  Francis  Fleming,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Major-Gen,  and 
Mrs.  Furse,  Lady  Glover,  Laura  Lady  Grant,  Sir  John  Hewett,  Major-Gen,  and  Mrs. 
Hughes,  Lady  Henry  Harland,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Holderness,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey, 
Sir  Ernest  Hatch,  Bart.,  Sir  Rider  and  Lady  Haggard,  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Illingworth, 
M.P.,  Hon.  J.  G.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Sir  Hartmann  and  Lady  Just,  Sir  Alfred  Kensington, 
Rev.  Sir  John  Key,  Bart.,  Lady  Kirkpatrick,  the  Hon.  Louisa  Kinnaird,  Lady  Knox, 
Sir  R.  Ashton  Lister,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  W.  Landry,  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Lyttelton, 
and  Mrs.  Lyttelton,  Sir  Henry  Ledgard,  Lady  Layard,  Mr.  Robert  Littlejohn,  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Lucas,  the  Lady 
Louisa  Longley,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Newton  Moore  (Agent- General  for  Western  Australia) 
and  Lady  Moore,  Sir  J.  and  Lady  Maclay,  Sir  John  McCall  (Agent- General  for  Tasmania) 
and  Lady  McCall,  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie  (High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand)  and 
Lady  Mackenzie,  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mills,  Sir  John  Miller,  Sir  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace, 
Lady  Maxwell-Lyte,  General  Sir  Donald  MacLeod,  Brig.-Gen.  and  Mrs.  Meighen,  Mr. 
Donald  Macmaster,  M.P.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Macmaster,  Sir  F.  Newdegate  (Governor-Elect 
of  Tasmania)  and  Lady  Newdegate,  Sir  Joseph  Outerbridge,  Sir  Roper  Parkington, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Parkin,  Mr.  E.  Parkes,  M.P.,  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Pelletier  (Agent-General 
for  Quebec)  and  Mrs.  Pelletier,  Sir  George  Perley  (Acting  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada)  and  Lady  Perley,  Lord  Justice  Pickford,  Sir  Owen  and  Lady  Philipps,  Brig.- 
Gen.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Richardson,  Mr.  John  A.  Reid  (Agent-General  for  Alberta),  Col. 
Sir  Donald  Robertson,  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Rosling,  Lady  Reid,  Colonel  George  S. 
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Richardson,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ryan,  Sir  Marshall  and  Lady  Reid,  Lieut.-Col.  Reid 
(Agent-General  for  Ontario)  and  Mrs.  Reid,  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Robinson,  Lord  and 
Lady  Sudeley,  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner  (High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa)  and  Mrs.  Schreiner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland,  Sir  Edward  Stern, 
Mr.  Gershom  Stewart,  M.P.,  Sir  Harry  Stephen,  Sir  Herbert  Sloley,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  E. 
Swift,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Henry  Trotter,  Sir  Ratan  Tata,  Major-Gen,  the  Hon.  Sir  Reginald 
Talbot,  Major-Gen,  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  W.  Turner,  Brig.-Gen.  and  Mrs.  Thacker,  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Taylor,  Lady  im  Thurn,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Taverner,  The  Hon. 
Lady  Talbot,  Sir  Arthur  Wollaston,  Hon.  C.  C.  Wade  (Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales)  and  Mrs.  Wade,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Whigham,  Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Wilson,  Mr.  F.  W.  Young  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia)  and  Mrs.  Young. 

Replies  to  the  Address  have  been  received  from  the  Overseas  representatives. 

In  conveying  his  warm  thanks  to  the  Joint  Committee,  Sir  Robert  Borden  states 
that  he  is  happy  to  recall  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  Empire  by  these  societies. 

Mr.  Massey  writes  that  he  desires  "  to  thank  most  warmly  the  members  of  the 
combined  institutions  for  their  hearty  welcome  and  for  their  appreciative  and  patriotic  ex- 
pressions regarding  the  visit  to  London  of  the  representatives  of  the  Self -Governing 
Dominions  and  India  at  this  important  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  has  the  Empire  become  so  firmly  united,  and  this 
is  exemplified  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Empire's  sons  who  are  fighting 
along  with  their  brothers  from  the  United  Kingdom.  To  consolidate  and  preserve 
this  union  for  all  time  is  the  aim  to  which  the  best  energies  of  the  Overseas  repre- 
sentatives will  be  devoted." 

The  letter  from  Colonel  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir  was  as  follows: 
' '  His  Highness  greatly  appreciates  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Address,  and  the 
object  which  the  Members  have  at  heart,  the  more  so  because  he  has  always  fully 
realised  the  innumerable  advantages  of  a  still  closer  union  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  great  British  Empire,  which  the  essential  identity  of  interests  and  ideals  running 
through  all  of  them,  and  the  comradeship  in  the  fields  of  battle  in  this  War  so  amply 
exemplify.  His  Highness  begs  to  assure  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  British  Empire 
League,  the  Victoria  League,  the  British  Empire  Club  and  the  Overseas  Club  that  India 
will  highly  appreciate  and  value  their  greetings  to  her  representatives,  and  in  return 
would  like  to  convey  to  them  warm  and  friendly  regards  from  the  Indian  Empire." 

A  cordial  acknowledgment  was  also  received  from  Sir  Satyendra  Sinha. 


EXHIBITION    OF   WOMEN'S   WAR   WORK. 

THE  second  floor  of  the  Institute's  building  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  during  the  last  week  in  March,  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs, showing  the  work  on  which  women  are  now  engaged  in  the  output  of  war 
material.  Among  the  thousands  of  exhibits  displayed,  in  addition  to  the  550  photo- 
graphs, were  samples  of  work  connected  with  engines  used  in  the  tanks,  internal, 
combustion  engines,  aeroplane  fittings,  machine-guns,  belt-filling  machines,  Lewis  guns, 
optical  work,  aerial  torpedoes,  bombs,  grenades,  body  armour,  gun  carriages,  shells  and 
fuses,  service  rifles,  periscopes,  magnetos  and  plugs,  air-craft,  wire  and  rolling  mills, 
chemicals,  &c. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Monday,  March  26,  and  it  was  originally  intended 
that  it  should  close  on  the  following  Saturday;  but  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
proved  by  the  number  of  visitors,  prompted  the  Council  to  offer  the  use  of  the  premises 
for  another  three  days,  and  the  exhibition  was  continued  until  April  4.  During  the 
nine  days,  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  visitors  were  admitted,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  enterprise,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  firms  and  their 
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technical  staffs  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  women  can  be  still  further  employed 
in  the  industries,  whether  in  the  London  area  or  outside,  was  entirely  fulfilled. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr.  Kellaway,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  After  a  short  speech  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  given  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to  be  instrumental 
through  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Ben.  H.  Morgan,  in  arranging  for  the  holding  of  the 
exhibition,  Mr.  Kellaway  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  the  work  done 
since  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  established  in  May  1915.  Before  the  War  there 
were  only  three  national  workshops.  Now  there  were  more  than  100,  and,  in  addition, 
4,793  controlled  establishments.  Compared  with  May,  1915,  the  output  to-day  of  18- 
pounder  guns  had  increased  28  times ;  4' 5  field  howitzers,  52  times ;  medium  guns  and 
howitzers,  71  times ;  and  heavy  howitzers,  above  6in.,  423  times.  In  machine-guns 
and  high  explosives  the  progress  had  been  equally  striking.  At  least  25  per  cent,  of 
the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  chemical  and  engineering  trades  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  had  joined  the  Army,  and  the  results  he  had  indicated  were  to  a  great  extent 
due  to  the  women  of  the  country,  of  whom  700,000  were  now  employed. 

The  following  letter  has  since  been  received  by  the  Council: — 

Ministry  of  Munitions  of  War, 
6  Whitehall  Gardens, 
London,  S.W.  1, 
April  18,  1917. 

SIE, — I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  convey  to 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  his  appreciation  of  the  valuable  assistance  which 
they  have  rendered  him  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  photographs  and  samples  of 
women's  work,  recently  held  in  the  building  of  the  Institute. 

The  Minister  is  convinced  that  this  Exhibition  has  considerably  stimulated  the  process  of 
dilution  in  munition  establishments  in  the  London  district,  and  he  feels  that  he  is  largely 
indebted  for  this  gratifying  result  to  the  patriotic  assistance  so  freely  rendered  by  the 
Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sgd.)  STEPHENSON  KENT. 
Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G., 
Secretary, 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  W.C. 


HOUSE   AND  SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

"  AERONAUTICS  "  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  address  by  Mr.  J.  Clifton  Westaway 
at  one  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee's  Tea  gatherings  last  month.  The  speaker, 
who  had  devoted  forty  years  to  inquiry  on  the  subject,  strongly  advocated  direct- lift 
machines  and  expressed  his  preference  for  wheel  propellers,  which  he  described.  He 
founded  his  ideas  upon  the  wing  action  of  the  bat,  which  was  able  to  rise  almost 
vertically.  Controverting  a  number  of  prevailing  opinions,  he  maintained  that,  given 
sufficient  velocity,  gravitation  had  little  effect  upon  the  machine. 

Messrs.  Gentry,  Matthews,  Major  Horsfall,  D.S.O.,  Captain  Slack  and  Mr.  A.  Montefiore 
took  part  in  a  discussion,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Westaway, 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident  Fellows  (8) : 

Clinton  F.   Chance,   M.A.,   Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,   Frank  M.   8.   Grant,   Thoma 
D.  Hawkin,  William  O.  Jackson,  M.A.,  John  Lauder,  Assheton  Leaver,  James  Williamson* 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (66) : 

AUSTRALIA.— Harry  P.  Arnold  (Sydney),  William  W.  BucTcnell,  Jun.  (N.S.W.), 
Herbert  K.  Bors  (Chatswood,  N.S.W.),  William  0.  T.  Goodman  (Adelaide),  Lieut.-Colonel 
Eoss  Blyth  Jacob  (Kadina),  Joseph  E.  Lee  (Birchip,  Vic.),  Robert  C.  Marsden  (Sydney)* 
Alfred  R.  Reid  (Melbourne). 

CANADA. — Capt.  Frank  G.  Armitage,  B.A.  (Montreal),  Capt.  Edward  M.  Burwash 
'(Toronto),  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Alex.  8.  G.  Cross  (Montreal),  Lieut-Colonel  Albert  C.  Garner 
(Regina),  Capt.  Frederick  J.  T.  Maines,  B.A.  (Tweed),  Rev.  Norman  Rawson  (Toronto), 
Capt.  Thomas  S.  Watson,  M.A.  (Saskatoon),  Capt.  A.  E.  Walkey,  M.D.,  C.A.M.C. 
(Portage  la  Prairie). 

INDIA. — Cecil  M,  Howard  (Bombay),  Tracey  F.  G.  Jones  (Cawnpore),  Frederick  D- 
Miller  (Hurdwar). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— Capt.  Ernest  M.  Finlayson  (Wellington),  William  K.  Fyffe, 
M.D.  (Wellington),  William  T.  Williams  (Hawkes  Bay). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— Arthur  8.  Bridgman  (Addo,  C.P.),  Capt.  Herbert  8.  Dyer  (King 
William's  Town),  Capt.  Cornelis  R.  I.  R.  Garner  (Swaziland),  Lieut.  0.  Lean  (Griqualand), 
Edward  H.  Poynton  (Durban). 

BARBADOS.— C.  K.  Gibbons,  Hon.  A.  P.  Haynes,  'M.L.C.  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.— 
John  F.  Walker  (Nairobi),  William  Woods.  BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS.— Dr. 
Nathaniel  Crichlow.  CAMEROONS. — Douglas  E.  Preston  (Duala).  EGYPT. — George  B. 
King.  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— Andrew  Campbell  (Negri  Sembilan),  W. 
Hudson  (Perak),  Ernest  Jeff  (Seremban),  George  H.  Nash  (Negri  Sembilan),  Bernhard 
Wolde  (Negri  Sembilan).  FIJI.— C.  R.  Maitland-Pattison.  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— 
Alexander  T.  Harvey  (Accra),  Cyril  H.  Hobson  (Accra),  Michael  Myers  (Accra).  NIGERIA. — 
William  M.  Bruce  (Burutu),  Thomas  J.  Cullen  (Naraguta),  Conrad  Pedersen  (Naraguta), 
John  Mc.F.  W.  Pollard,  M.D.,  Stanley  W.  Tooby  (Naraguta),  Frederic  G.  C.  Wallach 
(Jos),  Stuart  8.  Webb-Bowen  (Naraguta).  RHODESIA. — Henry  O.  Backhouse,  Geoffrey 
Harrisson  (Kafue).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. — Frederick  H.  Cottingham  (Singapore), 
Thomas  Wilson  (Singapore),  TONGA. — Alfred  Bunting.  UGANDA. — Paul  T.  Hanning- 
ton,  John  G.  Rubie  (Entebbe).  ARGENTINE. — William  Patterson  (Santa  Cruz).  BRAZIL. — 
Thomas  G.  Cross  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  BOLIVIA. — Guy  E.  8.  Mason  (Oruro).  CANARY 
ISLANDS. — Frederick  S.  Shenton  (Santa  Cruz).  CUBA. — John  F.  Dever  (Havana), 
William  E.  Merry  (Havana).  FRANCE. — Edgar  Attwell-Smith  (British  Vice-Consul,  Paris). 
FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA.— Charles  Higgins  (Grand  Bassam).  RUSSIA.— William  H.  8anford 
( Vladivostok). 

Associates  (5) : 

Percy  Ashworth,  Mrs.  Hawlcsley,  Walter  J.  Marsliam,  Mrs.  M.  C.  E.  Nixon- Westwood, 
Sir  William  Mittigan. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (10) : 

Mrs.  I.  L.  Allen,  Mrs.  M.  I.  Boucher,  Mrs.  Saville  George,  Rev.  J.  Hirste-Haywood, 
Henry  S.  Hall,  James  Garfield  Miller,  Mrs.  Nickson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Petter,  H.  L. 
W  ether  ed,  Miss  E.  A.  Williams. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   HONORARY   CORRESPONDING    SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Allen,  Cawnporet  India;  Mr.  W.  W.  Hornell,  M.A.,  Calcutta,  India; 
Mr.  R  S.  Florance  (Acting),  at  Gisborne,  New  Zealand  (during  the  absence  of  Captain 
J.  R.  Kirk  on  active  service) ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Deane,  Joint  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary 
at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  with  Mr.  Bruce  Austin  (in  succession  to  Professor  P.  Carmody, 
who  has  resigned  owing  to  his  retirement  from  the  Public  Service) ;  and  Mr.  E.j  Nixon 
Westwood  at  Port  Dickson,  Federated  Malay  States. 
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OBITUARY. 

The  following   deaths  of  Fellows   and   Associates  are   noted  with  regret: 
KILLED  IN  ACTION.— Capt.  W.  J.  Rae,  Capt.  A.  Graham  Spark,  2nd  Lieut.  G.  C. 
Burnand,  R.F.C.,  2nd  Lieut.  H.  E.  Tyser,  H.  N,  G.  Bailey, 
DIED  OF  WOUNDS. — Capt.  L.  S.  Biddulph. 


Kenneth  D.  Peacock,  Robert  J.  J.  Shrimpton,  Sir  William  Thome,  Henry  Gaisford, 
Dr.  Awunor-Renner,  D.  J.  Crocombe,  J.  G.  A.  Baird,  Dr.  W.  Seymour  Armstrong, 
G.  H.  Black,  C.  Wilgress  Anderson,  I.S.O.,  Senator  Hon.  Sir  Marshall  Campbell,  Henry 
Fedden,  Bertram  Knowles,  Henry  Baber,  Walter  L.  Perrins,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Gee,  Robertson 
Lawson,  Robert  Rintoul,  John  G.  Crerar,  Henry  Darbyshire. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1916-1917. 

The  following  Papers  and  Addresses  have  already  been   arranged,  and  the   Meetings 
will  be  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station)  : — 
MAY    8,    at    8.30    p.m. — "  The    Milestones    of    African    Civilisation"    (illustrated),    by 

ROBERT  WILLIAMS.    The  EARL  OF  WARWICK  will  preside. 
MAY  22,  at  4  p.m. — "  The  Landfall  of  Cabot  in  1497  and  its  significance  to  the  Empire," 

by  T.  B.  BROWNING.    Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
JUNE   5,   at  8.30  p.m. — Paper  by  Capt.  RICHARD   JEBB,  on  the  subject  of  an  Imperial 

Development  Board. 

JUNE  12,  at  8.30  p.m. — An  address  on  Canada,  by  Lord  SHAUGHNESSY,  K.C.V.O. 
JUNE  26,  at  4  p.m. — "  Recent  Developments  in  Basutoland,"  by  Sir  HERBERT  SLOLEY, 

K.C.M.G. 


COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 
"  THE  GERMAN  IDEA  OF  PEACE  TERMS,"  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON,  M.P. 

This  is  a   discussion  of   the   inflated   German  notions   of   a  favourable    peace,    with 

explanations  of  points  in  the   specified    terms    of    the   Allies.     London :    Hodder 

&  Stoughton. 
"  THE  MURDEROUS  TYRANNY  OF  THE  TURKS,"  by  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE,  with  a  Preface 

by  Viscount  BRYCE.     This  touches  on  atrocities  and  campaigns  against  Missionaries, 

and  gives  reasons  for  the  expulsion  of  Turks.     London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"  THE  VILLAIN  OF  THE  WORLD  TRAGEDY,"  by  W.  ARCHER.    A  reply  to  Professor  von 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,    who    had    accused    England    of    "  Envy    and    Hypocrisy " 

among  other  things.     London :    T.   Fisher  Unwin,   Ltd. 
"CONVICTED   OUT  OF  HER  OWN  MOUTH,"   by  H.   W.   WILSON.    A  record   of  German 

Crimes  committed  against  the  laws  of  War,  the  evidence   being  obtained  for  the 

most   part  from   diaries  found  on  the  enemy  prisoners  or  dead.     London:    Hodder 

&  Stoughton. 
"  GERMAN  BUSINESS  AND   GERMAN   AGGRESSION."    Dealing  with  the  dangerous  nature 

of  Germany's  peaceful  penetration  and  showing  how  all  her  Commercial  System 

has  been  organised  for  purposes  of  conquest.    London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 
"  THE   APPEAL    OF   THE    BELGIAN   WORKMEN   TO    THE    WORKMEN   OF   ALL   NATIONS." 

Showing  how  Germany  has  enslaved  and  terrorised  Belgium,  and  asking  for  energetic 

assistance  from  the  working  classes  of  the  world.     London:    Speaight  &   Sons. 
"  BRITAIN'S  .  CASE  AGAINST  GERMANY."    By  H.  M.  GWATKIN.    Answering  a  letter  from 

a   Swedish   clergyman,   who   believed   England   to   be   as   much   in   the   wrong   aa 

Germany.    London;]   T.    Fisher   Unwin,  Ltd, 
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"  BELGIUM  AND  GREECE."  By  J.  W.  HEADLAM.  Proving  that  the  Allies'  action  in 
Greece  is  not  to  be  compared  with  German  action  in  Belgium,  and  showing  how 
Greece  broke  her  solemn  pledge  to  Serbia.  Publishers:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Australia. — Major-General  Sir  Harry  Barron,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  J.  M.  Hattrick,  Major 
H.  A.  F.  Wilkinson.  British  East  Africa.— Capt.  O.  Pritchard  Brown.  British  Guiana.— Dr. 
W.  0.  Boase,  Dr.  G.  V.  Fiddian.  British  North  Borneo. — E.  Scott- Atkinson.  Federated 
Malay  States. — C.  W.  Bresland.  Gold  Coast  Colony. — J.  Donnelly,  A.  F.  McMullan, 
W.  H.  Grimsditch.  India. — A.  M.  Caccia.  New  Zealand. — J.  C.  N.  Grigg,  C.  J. 
Wray.  Nigeria.— #.  J.  Morris.  G.  A.  Wileman,  G.  R.  Wingate.  Nyasaland.— T.  J. 
Binnie.  Rhodesia. — Colonel  H.  M .  Heyman.  Solomon  Islands. — E.  F.  B.  Bourne. 
Straits  Settlements. — M.  8.  F.  Brereton.  Trinidad. — Professor  P.  Carmody.  U.S.A. — 
J.  //.  Constantine,  G.  H.  Windeler. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia.— R.  H.  Blair,  The  Archbishop  of  Perth.  Barbados.— G.  E.  Sealy.  British 
East  Africa. — C.  H.  Chambers,  W.  A.  Lamborn.  Cameroons. — C.  G.  8.  Elvey.  Federated 
Malay  States. — E.  J.  Watts.  Gambia.— J.  /.  Lander.  Gold  Coast  Colony. — M.  D.  Reece, 
C.  E.  Webb.  New  Zealand.— Hon.  J.  R.  Sinclair.  Nigeria.— E.  <7.  Hodgett,  J.  C.  C. 
Hogan,  R.  W.  Purvis,  W.  Tomlinson.  Northern  Rhodesia. —  W.  Burkitt.  Portuguese  East 
Africa. — J.  A.  Sawer.  South  Africa. — C.  W.  Thomas.  Uganda. — G.  P.  V.  Jervoise. 


The  attention  of  Fellows  is  drawn  to  the  Nomination  Form  now  inserted 
in  each  copy  of  the  Journal,  which  can  be  detached  for  use. 


USE  OF  THE  NAME  OF  THE  INSTITUTE, 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  12  having  been  reported  to  the  Counoil  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the 
rule  in  question  : — 

17.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an  address  on  any 
circular,  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or  document  of  a  business  character 
intended  for  publication,  or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company,  nor  shall  the 
Institute  be  used  as  a  standing  address  for  business  purposes." 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

It  has  been  decided,  in  response  to  the  desire  of  Fellows  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
that  badges  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  of  the  Institute  shall  be  issued  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  show  their  connection  with  the  work  hi  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The 
Badge  will  consist  of  a  miniature  jewel  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute  hi  gold  and 
enamel  for  Fellows,  and  silver  and  enamel  for  Associates,  and  can  be  attached  to  the  dress 
or  watch-chain.  The  Badge  will  be  supplied  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d. 
each,  or  in  the  form  of  a  brooch  for  Associates,  at  a  cost  of  4a.  6d.  each,  upon  application 
being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS  AND  NEW  TELEPHONE  NUMBER, 

Inland  Telegrams  :  "  Recital  Weetrand  London."  Cables:  "  Recital  London,"  Telegrams 
for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be  addressed  c/o  "  Recital  London." 
Telephone  Number  5  Regent  4940  (three  liq^s). 
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The  Institute  is  not  responsible  for  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

As  the  War  approaches  the  end  of  its  third  year,  it  is  perhaps  inevit- 
able that  the  strain  on  the  public  mind  in  all  belligerent  countries 
should  become  intensified,  and  that  under  this  strain 
a  consequent  restlessness  should  find  expression.     In 
the  enemy  group  the  process  is  seen  in  operation  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  prompted,  it  may  be,  more  by  such  material  con- 
siderations as  a  distinct  shortage  of  food  and  failure  on  the  battlefield, 
than  by  psychic  factors.     The  prominence  now  given  in  Germany  to 
the  question  of  electoral  reform  is  no  less  eloquent  of  the  leaven  at 
work  than  the  actual  disturbances  which  have  occurred  in    many 
parts  of  the  country.     The  bearing  of  one  or  the  other,  on  the  course 
of  the  War,  may  still  be  remote  ;   but  they  are  useful  to  enable  us  in 
Great  Britain  to  adopt  a  more  patient  attitude  towards  the  not  always 
successful  efforts  made  to   overcome   any  manifestation   of  unrest 
amongst  our  own  people.     During  the  past  month,  the  incidence  of 
a  number  of  strikes  among  engineering  firms,  and  in  other  spheres,  has 
had  a  disquieting  effect  on  the  more  thoughtful  section  of  the  nation. 
The  direct  relationship  between  the  uninterrupted  output  of  munitions 
of  war  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Allied  cause  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  was  felt  that  there  could  not  be  anything  approaching  an  organised 
effort  to  prejudice  the  latter.     But,  at  one  time,  the  strike  movement 
threatened  to  assume  proportions  which  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 
course  of  the  War.     The  worst  of  the  crisis  is  now  happily  over.     Its 
lesson  is  that,  as  the  War  continues  and  the  social  machinery  becomes 
more  exposed  to  friction,  particular  care  must  be  taken  in  responsible 
circles  to  keep  all  parts  more  assiduously  oiled  than  when  the  works 
are  used  at  great  pressure  for  only  a  short  time.     The  lubricant 
required  may  vary ;    but  its   main  ingredients   in   each   case   must 
be   the   same — foresight,    common-sense,   and    the   milk   of  human 
kindness. 

2  o 
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THEEE  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  main  factor  in  regard 

to  the  strikes  has  less  to  do  with  the  desire  to  have  a  larger  share  in 

the  prodigious  amount  of  money  now  in  circulation 

The  Combing  tlian  ^^  the  egorts  of  t^e  miiitary  authorities  to  obtain 

more  recruits  for  the  Army.  Two  or  three  years  of 
lucrative  work  in  munition  factories  for  those  men  who  ignored  the 
original  appeal  for  voluntary  enlistment,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  exemptions  allotted  to  a  variety  of  trades,  may  have  made  some 
anxious  to  avoid  soldiering  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  difficulties  which  the  prospect  of  an  exchange  of  his  present 
rate  of  pay  for  a  separation  allowance  presents  to  a  man's  family 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  passing  judgment  on  what  appears 
at  first  sight  as  a  lack  of  patriotism.  This  factor  imposes  the  necessity 
of  observing  the  strictest  justice  in  regard  to  the  calling  up  of  men 
from  any  one  firm  or  industry.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  multiplicity 
of  processes  connected  with  almost  every  War  industry,  from  boots 
to  shells,  the  promiscuous  withdrawing  of  skilled  men  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  unskilled  labour  may  seriously  affect  not  only  the  fortunes 
of  the  individual  worker,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  establishment. 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  satisfactory 
application  of  the  various  Acts  designed  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Army, 
unless  they  are  made  operative  through  local  committees  which 
command  the  confidence  of  the  workers.  Any  other  course  leaves 
the  ground  open  to  the  professional  agitator,  who  invariably  draws 
into  a  strike  a  number  of  men  having  no  sympathy  with  the  course 
they  find  themselves  compelled  to  adopt.  In  connection  with  this 
point,  it  may  be  well  to  realise  how  the  average  worker  is  dependent 
for  his  views  on  public  affairs  on  the  glib  generalities  of  the  agitator. 
An  antidote,  to  be  successful,  must  challenge  the  poison  on  its  own 
groun$.  As  for  the  purposes  of  War  Loans  and  National  Economy 
campaigns  the  necessity  of  first-hand  advice  and  instruction  in  factories 
and  workshops  has  been  recognised,  it  might  be  well  if  the  practice 
were  extended  to  cover  instruction  in  public  affairs  in  general. 

THE  chief  feature  of  the  food  problem  is  its  complexity.     So  long, 
therefore,  as  the  attempt  to  grapple  with  it  is  made  piecemeal,  there 
will  be  occasion  for  criticism  of  the  measures  adopted 

•*• 

by  the  Government.  In  concentrating  its  attention 
on  meat,  the  late  Cabinet  overlooked  the  stimulus  that  its  warnings 
and  embargoes  gave  to  the  consumption,  of  cereals ;  it  forgot  entirely 
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about  potatoes.  The  Food  Controller  had  to  accept  a  dearth  of 
potatoes,  and  is  now  hard  put  to  it  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the 
grain  stocks.  Meanwhile  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  food  are  soaring, 
supplies  are  becoming  depleted,  and  distribution  is  sadly  out  of  gear. 
In  the  midst  of  his  cereal  campaign  Lord  Devonport  sighted  a 
cargo  of  beans,  the  price  of  which  was  being  run  up  by  speculation. 
He  bought  the  whole  consignment  for  Government  at  a  reasonable 
figure,  and  has  set  several  million  anxious  housewives  all  agog  at  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  future  centred  in  beans  costing  half  the  current 
price.  Needless  to  say,  Lord  Devonport's  beans  will  never  reach  a 
tithe  of  the  expectant  purchasers,  and  his  measures  will  not  touch  a 
tithe  of  the  problem,  if  it  is  his  intention  to  deal  separately  with  each 
cargo  reaching  this  country.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the  public  is 
inclined  to  accept  more  readily  a  shortage  of  foodstuffs  than  an  increase 
in  price.  Any  failure  in  the  system  of  voluntary  rationing,  as  well 
as  the  complaint  against  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  is  due  to  a 
sense  of  injustice,  caused  in  the  one  case  by  the  knowledge  that  others 
are  not  stinting  themselves,  and  in  the  other  case  by  the  feeling  that 
large  profits,  not  touched  by  the  excess  profits  tax,  are  being  made 
out  of  the  national  crisis.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  that 
this  sense  of  injustice  should  be  removed.  Any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  introduce  compulsory  rationing  inevitably 
creates  the  impression  that  the  situation  is  not  so  bad  as  is  represented, 
and  militates  still  further  against  the  success  of  voluntary  rationing. 

BOTH  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  the  Imperial  War  Conference 

were  in  session  for  six  weeks.     The  proceedings  of  the  former,  as  of 

all  Cabinets,  have  been  secret ;  the  latter  has  published 

The  Imperial  j^s  main  resolutions.     In  the  first  place,  as  to  defence. 

The  Admiralty  is  requested  immediately  after  the 
Resolutions :  ,T7  1,11  •  n 

1.  Defence.         ar  *°  wor^  ou^  what  they  consider  the  most  effective 

scheme,  of  naval  defence  for  the  Empire,  with  such 
recommendations  as  are  necessary  for  the  future  security  of  the  Empire. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  munitions  in  war,  the  Conference  empha- 
sises the  need  of  close  co-operation  in  providing  military  material  and 
supplies ;  it  also  suggests  that  an  expert  committee  should  be  formed 
of  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dominions, 
and  India  to  consider  the  standardisation  of  arms ;  and  it  is  further 
of  opinion  that  the  military  organisations  of  the  Empire  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  conducted  on  the  same  methods — at  least,  so  far  as 
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ordnance  is  concerned.  It  is  clear  that  the  Conference  contemplates 
a  greater  variety  in  military  than  in  naval  organisation,  which  is 
probably  an  echo  of  the  principle  that,  whereas  the  sea  is  one,  the  land 
is  divided ;  but  perhaps  the  most  important  point  that  emerges  is 
that  the  Conference  has  not  been  carried  away  by  the  plea  of  eloquent 
writers  and  speakers  that  "  this  War  has  abolished  war ".  Unlike 
some  of  the  rhetoricians,  it  has  faced  reality  too  closely. 

As  regards  trade,  the  Conference  agrees  that  the  time  has  come 
when  all  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  development 

of  Imperial  resources,  and  especially  to  making  the 
3.  Trade  ana  gmpire  independent  of  other  countries  in  respect  of 
Commerce.  rt  T  •  i  i  •  -,  •  -r 

tood  supplies,  raw  materials,  and  essential  industries. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  the  Conference  favours  (a)  the  principle 
that  each  part  of  the  Empire,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
our  Allies,  shall  give  specially  favourable  treatment  and  facilities  to 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  (6) 
arrangements  by  which  intending  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  induced  to  settle  in  countries  under  the  British  flag.  The 
second  resolution,  which  may  perhaps  in  the  long  run  prove  not  the 
less  important  of  the  two,  has  roused  little  comment ;  the  first, 
which  commits  the  Empire  to  preferential  trade,  has  evoked  some 
opposition  from  free-trade  circles  at  home.  They  are,  indeed,  in  a 
difficult  position.  One  or  two  have  frankly  admitted  that  the  sub- 
marine has  torpedoed  their  convictions,  but  most  of  them  have  just 
managed  to  get  into  port  under  their  own  steam  with  more  or  less 
visible  gaps  in  their  principles.  It  is  common  ground  that  unless 
an  antidote  to  the  submarine  can  be  found,  every  nation  will  in  future 
have  to  render  itself  practically  self-sufficing,  as  its  oversea  traffic 
might  at  any  moment  be  imperilled  by  an  ultimatum  at  forty-eight 
hours'  notice.  But  even  supposing  that  such  an  antidote  could  be 
found,  and  ocean  traffic  could  be  rendered  reasonably  secure  in  war- 
time, it  is  still  our  business  to  develop  our  resources  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  British  Empire  is  large  enough  to  be  economically 
self-sufficing,  and  it  ought  to  be — a  conclusion  which  does  not  mean, 
as  some  free  traders  profess  to  believe,  that  it  will  neither  buy  from 
nor  sell  to  foreign  countries,  but  that  we  shall  deal  by  preference  among 
ourselves.  It  is  a  principle  recognised  by  every  other  great  Power 
in  the  world,  and  most  emphatically  endorsed  by  France  and  the 
United  States ;  Germany  has  not  merely  imposed  it  on  herself,  but 
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on  her  ally,  Turkey.  The  idea  that  the  War  will  end  with  recogni- 
tion of  universal  free  trade  cannot  any  longer  be  maintained,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Cobden's  advocacy  of  free  trade  was  largely 
coloured  by  his  belief  that  every  foreign  country  would  adopt  the 
system  in  a  few  years.  How  mistaken  that  assumption  was,  the  past 
half-century  has  shown,  and  there  is  now  no  prospect  at  all  that  it 
will  ever  be  fulfilled. 


A  THIRD  section  of  the  resolutions  deals  with  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  Empire.     On  this  the  Conference  admits  that  readjustment 
of   constitutional   relations  is  too  intricate   a   subject 
3-  ^  ^e.  to  be  dealt  with  during  the  War,  and  advises  that  it 

mperia  should  form  the  subject  of  a  special  conference  to  be 
'  summoned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  It  pronounces,  however,  that  any  such  readjustment, 
"  while  thoroughly  preserving  all  existing  powers  of  self-government 
and  complete  control  of  domestic  affairs,  should  be  based  upon  a 
full  recognition  of  the  Dominions  as  autonomous  nations  of  an  Imperial 
Commonwealth,  and  of  India  as  an  important  portion  of  the  same  ". 
In  other  words,  the  political  organisation  of  the  Empire  on  autonomous 
lines  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  justified  itself  in  war  as 
in  peace,  and  is  to  be  maintained  on  those  lines — a  re-affirmation 
of  past  principles  which  is  not  without  value  at  this  time.  In  the 
same  resolution  it  is  properly  advocated  that  the  Dominions  and 
India  should  have  an  adequate  voice  in  foreign  policy  and  in  foreign 
relations,  and  should  provide  effective  arrangements  for  continuous 
consultation  in  all  important  matters  of  common  Imperial  concern — 
a  proposition  which  leads  logically  to  the  annual  session  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet,  since  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister.  On  the 
subject  of  a  Parliament  of  the  Empire  the  Imperial  Conference  i« 
silent. 


THE  result  of  the  general  election  in  Australia  has  been  a  victory 

for  the  Nationalists,  under  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Cook,  who  are  returned 

with  a  majority  of  twenty-five  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives  and  of  ten  in  the  Senate.     Thus  the  unsatis- 
Australian      ,  .  .  . 

Election          factory  impression  left  by  the  defeat  of  conscription  at 

the  Referendum  has  been  obliterated,  and  the  Common- 
wealth lines  up  once  more  behind  Mr.  Hughes  on  a  programme  which 
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excludes  no  effort  and  no  sacrifice  necessary  to  win  the  War.  The  chal- 
lenge thrown  down  by  the  Labour  secessionists,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  bitterness  with  which  the  election  was  fought,  was  partly  prompted 
by  jealousy  and  personal  considerations,  has  robbed  Australia  for 
this  occasion,  but,  let  us  hope,  for  no  other,  of  her  representation 
in  the  War  Cabinet.  Yet  it  has  had  the  effect,  we  may  trust,  of 
clearing  the  political  atmosphere  and  simplifying  the  Government's 
task  Mr.  Hughes'  position  in  the  Commonwealth  had  suffered 
from  his  absence.  This  election  has  enabled  him  to  regain  some  of 
the  lost  ground,  although  it  is  noticeable  that  the  split  in  the  Labour 
ranks  has  given  the  Liberals  an  opportunity  of  which  they  have  not 
been  slow  to  avail  themselves,  and  in  the  Lower  House  they  will  be 
numerically  the  strongest  party.  For  the  period  of  the  War,  however, 
the  Coalition  will  dominate  the  situation,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Mr.  Tudor,  who  has  already  lost  many  followers  in  the  interval 
between  the  Referendum  and  the  election,  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
permanent  division  in  the  Labour  camp. 

THE  period  of  grave  crisis  for  Russia  was  prolonged  well  into  the 
month  of  May.     Her  troubles  evoked  the  sympathy  of  her  Allies,  but 

caused  them  also  anxious  moments.  Ultimately,  how- 
Russia.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,.,  ,  J 

ever,  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  seems  likely  to  pre- 
vail. The  Socialists  shed  their  anarchical  left  wing,  and,  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Liberal  Democrats,  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the 
Government.  The  compromise  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  M.  Miliukofi, 
whose  so-called  Imperialistic  tendencies  were  suspect  in  Socialist 
circles,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  unwilling  to  exchange  the  portfolio 
of  Foreign  Affairs  for  any  less  important  office.  M.  Gutchkoff,  Minister 
of  War,  resigned  before  the  agreement  between  the  parties  had  been 
reached,  in  despair,  it  is  supposed,  of  being  able  to  bring  home  to  the 
country  by  any  other  means  a  sense  of  the  grave  danger  it  was 
deliberately  courting.  His  post  has  been  taken  by  M.  Kerensky,  the 
ablest  of  the  Labour  leaders  ;  the  appointment  has  already  gone  far  to 
restore  confidence  and  discipline  to  the  army,  and  to  make  it  turn  its 
attention  once  more  to  the  business  of  the  War.  Fortunately,  during 
this  critical  period,  Germany,  trusting  to  her  reading  of  Russian 
psychology,  has  decided  that  her  cause  would  be  better  served  by 
avoiding  engagements  on  the  battlefield  and  by  relying  on  overtures 
from  her  own  Socialists  to  the  newly  emancipated  Russian  people.  Not 
for  the  first  time  has  Germany's  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  foreign 
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nations  been  at  fault.  It  was  her  first  mistake  in  connection  with  the 
War,  and  it  promises  to  be  the  last.  The  Allies  are  looking  forward 
to  the  moment  when  Russia,  having  found  herself  once  more,  will  be 
able  to  prove  to  the  Germans  how  valuable  the  respite  of  the  last  two 
months  has  been  to  her. 

THE  appointment  of  General  Van  Deventer  to  succeed  General 
Hoskins  as  Commander-in-chief  in  East  Africa,  is  a  reminder  that  this 

f  Af  •  long-drawn  campaign  is  not  yet  over,  although  little 
is  heard  of  its  details.  For  the  present,  it  is  the  period 
of  rainy  weather,  when  all  operations  are  at  a  standstill.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  German  force  has  still  plenty  of  manoeuvring  ground 
when  the  pursuit  can  be  resumed,  and  several  months  may  yet  elapse 
before  it  can  be  brought  to  surrender.  General  Smuts's  last  dispatch 
threw  some  light  on  the  terrible  difficulties  of  the  campaign.  "  Disease 
had  played  havoc  among  the  troops  .  .  .  the  wastage  due  to  the 
above  cause  was  enormous  .  .  .  animal  diseases  had  wiped  out  horses, 
mules  and  oxen  by  thousands.  .  .  .  The  strain  upon  all  ranks  of  all 
units  and  services,  due  to  the  steadily  increasing  effect  of  disease,  had 
reached  the  limit  which  was  endurable."  By  this  time,  however,  the 
main  work  of  the  campaign  can  be  left  to  native  troops  who  are  better 
able  to  stand  the  climate.  The  secret  of  the  Germans'  resistance — or 
rather  of  their  capacity  to  escape — is  that  they  operate  in  small  num- 
bers, rely  exclusively  on  native  transport,  and  by  preparing  their  line 
of  retreat  are  always  withdrawing  towards  their  supplies  instead  of 
advancing  from  them,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pursuing  force.  The 
experience  of  the  campaign  may  prompt,  in  timorous  quarters,  the 
question  whether  the  game  was  worth  the  candle.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answer.  One  point  especially  is  clear,  that  only  by 
fighting  the  Germans  and  following  them  through  the  colony  has  it 
been  possible  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  what  their  rule  has 
meant  for  the  native  population,  and  to  convince  stay-at-homes  that, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations,  to  return  the  colony  to  Germany 
after  the  War  is  ruled  out  of  court  on  humanitarian  grounds. 

THE  object  of  General  Smuts's  visit  to  England  was  primarily  to 
assist  the  deliberations  of  the  War  Cabinet,  and  thereby  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Imperial  co-operation.    His  presence  as  a  member 
°*  *^e  Government  nas>  no  doubt,  achieved  all  that  was 
looked  for  from  it;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
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Imperial  co-operation  will  prove  to  have  been  in  no  small  measure 
stimulated  also  by  the  fact  that  his  stay  has  enabled  Britons  at  home 
to  know  something  more  of  one  of  South  Africa's  two  remarkable 
soldier-statesmen.  To  this  end  the  speech  that  he  delivered  at  the 
dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  a  notable  contribution.  He  spoke,  not  as  an  International  Socialist, 
but  a  strong  national  individualist ;  and,  as  far  as  the  burden  of  his 
remarks  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  it  would  be  in  the  sentence  : 
"  This  British  Commonwealth  of  nations  does  not  stand  for  standardisa- 
tion or  conventionalisation,  but  for  the  fuller,  richer  and  more  varied 
life  of  all  the  nations  comprised  in  it."  But  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
thought  to  the  question  of  keeping  this  Commonwealth  of  nations 
together,  and  General  Smuts  recognised  two  potent  factors  for  this 
purpose  in  the  hereditary  kingship  and  the  summoning  to  an  annual 
conference  of  "  the  most  important  rulers  of  the  Empire  ".  He  went 
on  to  say  that,  in  his  view,  the  spirit  of  comradeship  born  in 
this  War  among  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  would  be  far  more 
powerful  for  welding  that  Empire  together  than  any  instrument  of 
government  to  be  created  in  the  future.  In  this  particular,  his  own 
campaign  in  East  Africa  was  a  striking  example.  After  righting 
side  by  side  with  a  portion  of  the  Indian  army,  the  members  of  the 
South  African  Expeditionary  Force,  by  the  admission  of  many  of  them, 
have  been  fired  with  a  resolve  to  approach  certain  Imperial  questions 
which  concern  them  closely  in  a  spirit  calculated  to  facilitate,  rather 
than  to  hinder,  the  organic  unity  of  the  Empire.  Subsequently  at  the 
South  African  dinner  on  May  22  General  Smuts  elaborated  his  views 
on  the  growth  of  South  Africa  within  the  British  League  of  Nations, 
and  opened  up  a  vision  of  the  future  of  the  sub-continent  which 
supplied  an  eloquent  justification  of  the  events  of  1899-1902. 

IN  a  recent  speech  discussing  the  rebuilding  of  the  British  mercantile 

marine,  which  has  now  become  an  urgent  war  measure,  Lord  Curzon 

gave    some   interesting    figures.     Before    the    War,  in 

Rebuilding     june  191^  there  were  10,124  British  vessels  of  over 

Mercantil  1)60°  tons'  amountmg  to  a  tonnage  of  20,523,706.  In 
Marine.  December  1916  there  were  9,757  British  vessels  in  the 

same  category,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  19,765,510. 
Some  six  hundred  large  vessels  had  therefore  been  lost  in  two 
and  a  half  years'  war  ;  or  more  correctly,  a  larger  number  had  been 
lost  by  enemy  action  and  normal  casualties  of  the  sea,  but  six  hundred 
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out  of  the  total  losses  had  not  been  replaced.  Since  December  1916, 
and  more  particularly  since  March  this  year,  the  losses  have  been 
increasingly  heavy,  the  highest  published  figure  showing  the  loss  of 
forty  large  steamers  a  week,  the  lowest  seldom  less  than  twenty. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  losses  cannot  be  borne  indefinitely,  but 
we  must  expect  to  lose  heavily  for  some  time  yet ;  and  even  if 
and  when  the  submarine  has  been  conquered,  there  will  still  be  a 
large  amount  of  leeway  to  make  up.  During  the  War  the  ship- 
yards are  doing  as  much  as  they  can,  although  they  cannot  entirely 
keep  pace  with  losses ;  and  the  United  States  has  just  stated 
that  £200,000,000  are  to  be  spent  on  mercantile  shipbuilding.  But 
after  the  War  the  Government  hope  to  arrange  that  3,000,000  tons 
gross  of  shipbuilding  a  year  shall  be  built,  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
war  ;  this  means,  of  course,  a  large  amount  of  labour,  which,  however, 
will  probably  be  available  after  demobilisation ;  and  a  double  supply 
of  steel.  It  is  quite  clear  that  German  shipowners  hope  to  have 
the  advantage  over  British  and  other  shipowners,  but  it  is  not  so 
obvious  that  they  will  gain  as  much  as  they  expected.  The  United 
States  and  Brazil  have  seized  German  ships,  and  these  are  not  likely  to 
be  returned.  Germany  cannot,  therefore,  reckon  on  more  ships  for  the 
resumption  of  her  oversea  trade  than  she  possesses  in  her  home  harbours, 
and  the  Allies  may  have  something  to  say  to  her  retention  of  these- 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  heaviest  sufferer  from  the  submarine  war 
has,  so  far,  been  Norway,  which  has  lost  nearly  half  her  mercantile 
fleet.  That  unfortunate  country  could  not  well  have  lost  more  had 
she  gone  to  war. 

IN  the  last  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  some  remarks  were  made  on 
Dominion  finance,  which  have  since  received  a  remarkable  and  un- 
expected endorsement  by  the  practical  investing  public. 
Dominion       ft  was  stated  that  it  was  wiser,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
Loans :  Dominions  to  raise  money  in  Lombard  Street  than  in 

Street  Downing  Street,  because  in  the  former  case  they  stood 

entirely  on  their  own  feet,  whereas  in  the  latter  there 
were  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  difficulties  and  friction  with  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  At  that  time  a  Commonwealth  Government 
Loan  was  pending,  and  it  was  announced  a  few  days  afterwards  that 
it  had  been  fully  subscribed.  A  week  later  New  South  Wales  entered 
the  lists,  with  a  loan  on  the  same  conditions  ;  but  only  39  per  cent, 
was  subscribed  by  the  public,  the  remaining  61  per  cent,  being  left 
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in  the  hands  of  the  underwriters,  who  have  now  nearly  £2,000,000  of 
unapplied-for  stock  to  get  rid  of  as  opportunity  permits.  There  is 
no  question,  of  course,  of  the  actual  soundness  of  the  issue,  but  only 
of  its  attractiveness  to  the  investing  public.  It  was,  perhaps,  doubtful 
wisdom  to  float  so  large  a  State  Loan  immediately  after  the  Common- 
wealth Loan,  which  absorbed  most  of  the  money  available  for  Australian 
purposes  ;  and  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  with  the  British 
Government  offering  5  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds  in  any  amount 
over  the  counter  every  day  of  the  week,  5J  per  cent,  is  too  low  for  a 
Colonial  State  issue.  (The  fact  that  it  was  issued  at  98  may  be  dis- 
regarded ;  with  so  large  an  amount  of  unabsorbed  stock  in  the  under- 
writers' safes,  it  will  not  touch  that  price  in  the  open  market  for  years.) 
The  moral  seems  to  be  clear,  that  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of 
money  in  Lombard  Street  for  Dominion  purposes ;  that  the  existing 
rate  of  interest  is  too  low  and  the  issue  price  too  high,  in  view  of  the 
universal  depreciation  of  stocks — the  last  British  War  Loan  even 
stands  slightly  under  par,  despite  the  special  sinking  fund  established 
by  the  Government ;  and  programmes  of  development  will,  therefore, 
have  to  be  curtailed,  unless  the  States  affected  can  raise  the  necessary 
money  either  by  loan  or  taxation  within  their  borders.  There  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  ignoring  these  elementary  facts. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW'S  first  Budget  was  a  political  foundling,  and  he 
rightly  imputed  the  real  paternity  to  Mr.  McKenna.  It  imposed  no 
new  taxes,  on  the  familiar  plea  that  it  was  difficult 
L  £e  '  to  discover  fresh  engines  of  extortion  that  would  yield 
a  dividend  to  the  State — this  with  the  most  limited  range  of  taxation 
of  any  country  in  the  world.  It  retained  existing  taxes  as  they  are, 
with  the  exception  of  tobacco,  which  is  taxed  another  Is.  lOd  per  lb., 
and  excess  profits,  which  are  taken  as  to  80  instead  of  60  per  cent. ; 
and  a  trivial  addition  to  the  entertainments  tax,  which  is  graduated 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  seat  and  not  of  the  play,  to  the  great 
relief  of  British  dramatists.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Budget, 
as  of  the  Hindenburg  statue,  is  its  colossal  size ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  only 
form  of  frightfulness  in  which  we  excel  the  Germans.  So  far,  we  have 
raised  26  per  cent,  of  our  war  expenditure  from  taxation,  the  remainder 
by  loan ;  it  is  a  proportion  that  compares  not  unfavourably  with  the 
finance  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  revenue  has  expanded  from 
£200,000,000  in  peace  to  over  £570,000,000  in  the  third  year  of  the  War. 
The  next  year  is  expected  largely  to  increase  that  huge  total.  The 
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achievement  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  to  whatever  fiscal  school 
one  may  belong ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
inflation  which  has  sent  up  prices  has  also  had  its  share  in  increasing 
the  revenue ;  and  that  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  is  in  itself  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  inflation.  It  is  surely  the  business  of  the  State  to 
make  good  contracts,  rather  than  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  profit  which 
the  contractor  makes  out  of  the  State — a  course  which  gives  him  an 
obvious  incentive  to  increase  the  price,  and  the  higher  the  tax  the 
greater  the  incentive.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  McKenna's  device  has  been 
so  immediately  successful  that  his  successor  is  relying  on  it  more  and 
more  to  make  up  his  figures,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  will  be 
dispensed  with  after  the  War,  when  half  the  revenue  will  be  required 
to  pay  the  interest  on  War  Loan.  Politically,  the  tax  has  great  use, 
since  it  checks  the  profiteer  on  a  large  scale ;  the  small  profiteer,  of 
course,  goes  free. 

THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  some  interesting  figures  as 

to  advances  to  Allies  and  to  the  Dominions.     Since  the  beginning  of 

the  War,  the  total  advances  have  been  £970,000,000, 

Advances  to     f      ^  h  ^    ^      haye  had  £828,000,000,  and  the 

TrlA   .Allll-*^ 

Dominions  £142,000,000 ;  during  the  past  year  the 
Allies  have  received  £540,000,000  and  the  Dominions  £54,000,000. 
It  is  clear  that  the  burden  of  financing  the  Allies  has  steadily 
increased,  while  that  of  financing  the  Dominions  has  somewhat 
diminished.  The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  War  will 
have  this  effect,  that  they  will  relieve  Britain  of  part  at  least  of 
the  former,  while  the  readiness  of  the  Dominions  to  finance  them- 
selves, so  far  as  possible,  from  within  tends  to  keep  down  the  latter. 
All  calculations  as  to  economies  resulting  under  that  head  are, 
however,  rendered  nugatory  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  War  is 
steadily  increasing,  largely  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices  all  over  the 
world.  The  participation  of  the  United  States,  by  removing  more 
men  from  productive  work,  is  likely  to  accelerate  this  tendency,  as 
is  also  the  rate  of  destruction  by  the  German  submarines. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Germany  finds  the  same  considerations 
more  embarrassing  than  we  do.  There  also  the  cost  of  the  War  mounts 

day  by  day,  and  voices  have  again  been  heard  insisting 
S,?1  on  an  indemnity,  on  the  ground  that,  unless  such  an 

indemnity  is  forthcoming,  Germany  will  be  under  the 
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necessity  of  repudiating  her  public  debt.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that 
one  at  least  of  the  German  cities  has  protested  against  the  subscription 
made  to  the  last  War  Loan  (which  is  said  to  have^been  given  without 
the  consent  of  the  municipality)  because  it  will  make  the  city  bank- 
rupt. It  would  'not  be  wise  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  this  protest ; 
the  fact  remains  that  the  last  German  War  Loan  raised  altogether 
£638,000,000.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  diminish  the  import  of 
these  considerable  figures  by  pointing  out  that  the  German  exchange 
in  neutral  countries  stands  at  50  per  cent,  discount ;  but  as  the  bulk 
of  the  money  is  to  be  spent  in  Germany,  the  argument  is  not  relevant. 
It  is  only  when  peace  comes,  and  Germany  attempts  to  resume  her 
normal  commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  effect 
of  her  depreciated  credit  will  be  seen.  At  present  her  people  are  living 
by  taking  in  each  other's  washing,  and  some  of  it  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  wear. 

SATURDAY,  May  5,  witnessed  two  picturesque  functions  in  and  near 
London.  The  first  was  the  presentation  at  Hendon  of  an  aeroplane 

named  "  South   Africa  "   by  the  London  Chamber  of 

^°       .          Commerce  to  the  Government  of  the  Union,  preceded 

Functions       ^7  a  luncheon  at  the  Connaught  Rooms,  when  General 

Smuts,  who  was  the  recipient  of  the  gift,  spoke  of  the 
immense  value  of  aircraft  in  such  a  campaign  as  he  had  recently  been 
through  in  German  East  Africa,  and  its  great  commercial  potentialities 
in  the  coming  time  of  peace.  Lord  Desborough,  who  presided,  had 
previously  pointed  out  that  the  Imperial  Air  Fleet  Committee,  at  whose 
suggestion  the  presentation  was  made,  was  started  in  order  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  whole  Empire  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  their 
means  of  aerial  defence.  The  second  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
same  afternoon  at  the  Colonial  Office,  when  Princess  Alexander  of 
Teck,  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  presented  to  six  colonial 
regiments  a  silken  Union  Jack  and  a  shield  from  the  women  and 
children  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  eloquent  speech  was  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  Miss  Chamberlain,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  great 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  regiments  thus  honoured 
were  the  British  West  Indian,  the  King's  African  Rifles,  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force,  the  Falkland  Islands  Volunteer  Corps,  the  St. 
Helena  Volunteers,  and  the  Somaliland  Camel  Corps.  In  accepting 
for  them  the  symbolic  flags^  and  shields,  Mr.  Walter  Long  said  that, 
although  all  of  them  had  not  been  on  active  service  in  the  field,  it 
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should  be  remembered  that  whether  a  man  was  in  the  fighting  line, 
or  was  doing  his  duty  in  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  he  was 
equally  deserving  of  the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

ONE  of  the  tasks  of  future  historians  will  be  to  determine  the 
relative  strain  imposed  by  the  Great  War  on  the  belligerents.  Interest, 

one  can  imagine,  will  attach  not  only  to  the  actual  output 
Public  Q£  egor^}  kut  ^0  its  relation  to  the  maximum  capacity 

the  War*1  of  tlie  nation  concerned.  In  other  words,  inquiry  may 

be  directed  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  different 
countries,  while  playing  their  full  part  in  the  War,  found  themselves 
left  with  sufficient  strength  for  "  business  as  usual ".  If  important 
public  works  should  be  held  to  constitute  a  criterion,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Great  Britain  will  fare  badly  in  the  comparison.  The  War  found 
no  great  national  project  on  hand,  and  may  be  said  to  have  success- 
fully prevented  the  inception  of  any.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  to  have  given  considerable  impetus  to  a  variety  of  canal 
schemes,  including  the  linking  up  of  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube, 
the  Rhine-Ems  Canal  and  the  Rhine-Hanover  Canal  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1915.  Among  our  Allies,  France  can  point  to  work  on  the 
Marseilles-Rhone  Canal ;  Russia  has  to  her  credit  the  completion  of 
the  railway  from  Petrograd  to  Kola,  as  well  as  notable  extensions  of 
the  systems  in  Finland  and  Siberia.  Against  this  record,  Great  Britain 
will  only  be  able  to  marshal  efforts  directly  connected  with  the  War ; 
but  when  their  full  extent  is  known  and  her  responsibilities  as  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  her  Allies  are  taken  into  consideration,  her  accom- 
plishment is  not  likely  to  fall  short  of  that  of  any  other  belligerent 
country.  Advocates  of  special  enterprises,  such  as  the  Channel  Tunnel 
or  the  Mid-Scotland  Ship  Canal,  may  feel  that  the  nation  ought  to 
have  shown  its  vitality  by  allowing  them  to  push  forward  their  projects, 
but  they  will  not  be  able  to  agree  among  themselves  whether  the 
omission  has  been  due  to  lack  of  will  or  lack  of  power.  Not  much 
harm  will  be  done,  if  the  question  remains  an  open  one  for  the  present ; 
for  until  the  War  is  won,  little  sympathy  would  be  shown  by  the  public, 
as  a  whole,  towards  any  great  employment  of  labour  that  did  not 
minister  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  Army  or  Navy. 
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IT  is  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  future  of  the  British  peoples  that  the  subject 
of  Imperial  migration  after  the  War  should  already  have  received  so  much 
expert  attention ;  for  the  experiences  of  the  past  two  years  have  caused  us 
to  revise  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  human  capital.  The  casualty  lists, 
coupled  with  the  dual  strain  of  unparalleled  military  and  industrial  effort, 
have  raised  the  value  of  individual  life  from  a  material  standpoint.  The 
nation  which  has  suffered  this  agonising  drain  on  "her  youthful  manhood  now 
looks  more  jealously — and  in  time,  let  us  hope,  will  look  more  zealously — upon 
the  sons  and  daughters  who  have  been  spared  to  her.  In  this  phase  of  public 
sentiment  the  question  of  emigration  assumes  a  position  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  the  desire  becomes  strong  to  ensure  that  each  citizen  who  leaves 
our  shores  will  take  the  step  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  so  that 
what  is  England's  apparent  loss  may  become  the  Empire's  actual  gain. 

That  emigration  will  proceed  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  upon  an  un- 
precedented scale  seems  certain,  for  a  variety  of  weighty  reasons.  History 
shows  migration  of  population  to  be  an  almost  invariable  aftermath  of  war, 
and  the  causes  which  have  explained  this  phenomenon  in  the  past  will  be 
reinforced  in  the  present  instance  by  a  number  of  new  conditions  which  will 
all  tend  towards  the  same  result.  For  instance,  no  war  in  modern  times  has 
created  a  social  and  economic  revolution  comparable  with  that  through  which 
we  are  passing  at  present.  Men  who  would  respond  to  the  sentimental  desire 
to  return  to  the  old  condition  of  life  before  the  War  will  find,  in  many  cases, 
that  that  life  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Others,  among  whom  young  business  and 
professional  men  will  probably  predominate,  may  shrink  from  the  task  of 
reconstructing  their  neglected  interests  m  the  Old  Country  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  which  must  for  many  years  be  the  national  portion.  Having 
fought  the  War,  they  may  feel  loath  to  pay  for  it  also,  and  who  can  blame  men 
who  have  made  such  substantial  material^  sacrifices,  if  they  choose  to  make 
a  fresh  beginning  in  some  newer  land,  where  opportunity  bears  a  more  favourable 
ratio  to  responsibility  ?  Then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  almost  three 
years  the  natural  stream  of  British  emigration  has  been  stemmed,  and  if  our 
armies  abroad  could  be  repatriated  at  once,  we  should  actually  possess  a  larger 
population  than  that  with  which  we  started  the  War,  and  this  probably  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  natural  increase  of  population  during  that  period  ; 
for  what  we  have  preserved  by  the  cessation  of  emigration  will  outnumber 
those  we  have  lost  in  battle,  though  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  before 
peace  is  secured  this  state  of  affairs  may  be  reversed. 

In  any  event,  however,  the  return  of  the  armies,  no  matter  how  gradual 
and  judicious  the  process  may  be,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  dislocation  inj/he  labour  market,r where  a  serious  slump  may — and 
probably  will — follow'the  artificial  boom  created  by  the  War,  The  unfortunate 
thing  is  that,  although  the  men  in  the  Army  are  gradually  released  from  their 
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military  obligations  the  amount  of  war-employment  afforded  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  proceed  in  inverse  ratio  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  number  of  men  restored 
to  civil  life  is  increased,  the  amount  of  work  created  by  the  "  tidying-up  " 
process,  which  must  follow  the  conclusion  of  peace,  will  be  diminished,  and 
thus  men  now  employed  upon  war  work  will  return  to  the  labour  market  to 
compete  for  employment  with  the  ex-soldier. 

Another  factor  which  may  tend  towards  emigration  is  the  generally  accepted, 
and  perhaps  over-emphasised,  theory  that  military  training  and  life  in  the  open 
air  will  cause  many  men  to  shrink  from  a  return  to  the  confinement  of  factories, 
shops  and  offices.  How  far  this  is  true,  time  alone  can  prove.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  first  glamour  of  military  life  caused  many  young 
men  to  believe  that  they  could  never  again  tolerate  the  cramped  atmosphere 
of  the  big  towns  ;  but  the  subsequent  experience  of  three  winters  in  the  trenches 
or  on  the  high  seas  has  in  most  cases  qualified  these  enthusiasms,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  theatre,  the  cinema-house,  the  club  and  the  football  ground 
now  offer  greater  attractions  to  the  average  young  soldier  and  sailor  than  the 
glories  of  the  sunrise,  or  the  grim  splendour  of  a  North  Sea  blizzard.  The 
"  wind  on  the  heath  "  may  be  a  beautiful  thing,  as  Lavengro  remarks  ;  but  when 
it  blows  through  one's  clothing,  for  weeks  on  end,  familiarity  breeds  contempt — 
if  not  actual  aversion.  It  seems  reasonable  also  to  suppose  that  the  unpleasant 
features  of  civilian  existence  will  be  borne  more  philosophically  in  the  future 
by  men  who  have  known  the  tedium  and  fatigue  of  picket  duty  and  watch- 
keeping.  Nevertheless,  there  will  still  remain  a  residue  who  will  prefer  the  open- 
air  existence,  and  this  problematical  quantity  must  be  added  to  the  emigrants 
of  the  future. 

To  those  who  will  seek  new  homes  within  the  Empire  must  be  added  an 
unknown,  but  possibly  not  a  negligible,  number  of  women.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  to  be  a  factor  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  the  redistribution 
of  the  British  peoples.  In  the  past,  the  migration  of  women  has  been  unsatis- 
factory. It  has  been  limited  both  in  regard  to  number  and  class,  because 
the  opportunities  offered  have  been  comparatively  rare  and  have  lain  almost 
exclusively  along  the  same  unambitious  lines  of  endeavour.  Domestic  service^ 
with  the  possibility  of  future  marriage,  has  been  all  the  Dominions  have  been 
able  to  offer  to  British  womanhood,  with  the  rare  exception  of  the  fortunate 
few  who  were  offered  the  opportunity  of  a  definite  situation ;  and  in  these 
instances  the  women  who  emigrated  had  almost  invariably  held  positions  of 
some  importance  in  the  old  country,  and  were  more  or  less  successfully  launched 
on  the  ,sea  of  industry.  This  state  of  affairs  has  continued,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  surplus  of  women  over  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  opposed  to  an  entirely 
contrary  condition  in  the  colonies. 

Without  adopting  the  supposition  that  the  aim  of  all  women  is  matrimony, 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  to  those  who  have  the  national  well-being 
at  heart,  to  remark  the  large  number  of  British  girls  of  the  middle  classes  who 
pass  into  middle  age  without  either  marrying  or  taking  a  position  in  the  scheme 
of  things  worthy  of  their  education  and  upbringing.  In  many  instances  they 
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are  left  entirely  untrained  in  any  work  beyond  light  domestic  duties,  and  in 
many  others  they  are  acquainted  with  only  the  more  mechanical  activities  of 
office  routine,  or  with  the  blind-alley  life  of  the  shop.  Enterprise  and  initiative 
have  not  been  encouraged  or  developed  in  these  young  people  ;  in  some  cases 
they  have  actually  been  stifled  ;  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  among  them 
much  latent  talent  lies  buried,  and  its  suppression  is  economic  waste  of  the  most 
criminal  kind. 

It  is  only  fair  to  record  that,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation, 
more  liberal  ideals  of  the  position  of  womanhood  in  the  world  of  industry  have 
tended  to  repair  this  state  of  affairs,  but  what  has  been  accomplished  is  trifling 
when  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  achieved.  It  is  generally  recognised 
that  three  years  of  war  have  done  more  to  advance  the  economic  emancipation 
of  women  than  decades  of  suffragism  with  all  its  violent  concomitants,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  this  phenomenon  will  develop  upon  Imperial  as  well  as 
national  lines.  One  salient  fact  which  emerged  from  Sir  Eider  Haggard's 
recent  tour  of  the  Dominions  on  behalf  of  the  land  settlement  of  ex-soldiers 
was  the  determination  of  the  State  Governments  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  their  own  returning  warriors  on  the  soil.  The  enterprise  is  a  wise 
and  statesmanlike  one,  but  it  leaves  the  Oversea  Governments  with  the  task  of 
finding  labour  to  replace  that  which  they  have  diverted  from  urban  to  rural 
districts.  For  a  partial  solution  of  this  problem  they  may  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  new  armies  of  industry  which  England,  under  pressure  of  dire  necessity, 
has  recruited  from  amongst  the  women. 

Women  who  have  lately  learned  to  work  their  passage  through  the  voyage  of 
life,  will  be  unwilling  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their  economic  inde- 
pendence when  the  soldiers  come  home.  The  work  they  have  accomplished, 
and  the  extension  of  their  sphere  of  activity  that  has  taken  place  since  the  Wai- 
broke  out,  marks  a  noteworthy  advance  in  feminine  achievement,  which  must 
exercise  an  important  influence  upon  educational  ideals  and  methods  in  the 
near  future.  The  next  generation  will,  it  seems  safe  to  assume,  include  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  are  sometimes  ungallantly 
described  as  "  unwanted  women."  The  Empire  of  the  future  is  going  to  want 
all  its  women,  and,  let  us  hope,  is  going  to  train  them  all  for  some  definite  occu- 
pation in  life — industrial,  professional  or  domestic.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
those  new  entrants  into  the  industrial  hive  who  find  its  competition  becoming 
intolerable,  as  the  business  world  returns  to  a  more  or  less  normal  state,  will 
cast  wistful  eyes  upon  the  Dominions,  where  there  should  be  both  reward  and 
advancement  for  those  who  have  learned  to  play  a  useful  part.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  instance  many  specific  cases  ;  they  should  be  plentiful,  especially  if  the 
Dominion  Governments  are  successful  with  their  schemes  for  settling  their 
returned  soldiers  on  the  land.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  also,  that  professional  life 
in  the  Dominions,  particularly  in  Canada,  fails  to  attract  the  colonial-born,  who 
are  no  doubt  captivated  by  the  more  opulent  prospects  afforded  by  the  work  of 
production  and  distribution.  This  fact  should  facilitate  the  entry  of  women  into 
professional  life  in  the  Dominions  where,  as  teachers,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses 
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and  possibly  even  as  lawyers,  there  may  be  great  opportunities  awaiting 
them. 

On  the  principle  that  nothing  is  lost  which  goes  to  a  friend,  we  ought  to 
rejoice  at  the  idea  of  the  prospective  acquisitions  by  the  Dominions.  Most  of 
us  do  rejoice  at  it,  but  we  cannot  allow  the  matter  to  end  there,  because  we 
ourselves  have  hope  of  a  fruitful  period  of  further  development  and  expansion, 
even  in  this  old  country  of  ours,  when  the  clouds  of  war  have  been  driven  away. 
We  aim  at  increased  production  in  almost  all  branches  of  industrial  endeavour, 
at  an  expansion  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  at  the  establishment  of 
new  industries,  and  above  all,  at  an  increase  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  from 
the  soil.  Adversity  has  evolved  for  us  a  new  economic  creed,  with  Production 
instead  of  Consumption  as  its  keystone,  and  if  the  Old  Country  is  to  pursue  the 
ideal  successfully,  there  must  first  of  all  be  a  review  of  our  human  capital.  Our 
peculiar  position  is  that,  while  the  earlier  months  of  peace  may  find  us  with  a 
surplus  of  labour  which  we  cannot  employ,  the  years  to  follow  may  witness  a 
restriction  in  the  enterprise  of  our  producers  and  the  expansion  of  their  trado 
through  lack  of  the  human  element.  The  moral  of  it  is  that  Man-Power — which 
must  now  be  held  to  include  Woman-Power — is  not  a  mere  war  problem,  but  a 
perpetual  question  which  demands  the  most  constant  and  careful  attention  of 
every  Imperial  statesman.  The  gravamen  in  Germany's  economic  case  against 
us  was  that  with  a  comparatively  insignificant  white  population  we  hold  almost 
a  quarter  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  we  shall  not  completely  refute  the  charge 
implied  by  successfully  maintaining  our  rights  upon  the  field  of  battle.  We 
must  also  prove  to  demonstration  that  our  people  are  virile  and  vigorous,  and 
are  capable  of  developing  adequately  the  generous  inheritance  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  entrust  them. 

The  single  term  Man- Power  expresses'practically  all  the  problems  of  British 
Imperial  statesmanship  in  the  future,  because,  seen  in  their  true  perspective, 
all  other  issues  are  merely  partial  aspects  of  the  supreme  task;  and  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  the  interplay  between  them  makes  it  necessary  that  each  should 
be  treated  with  due  regard  to  the  other,  and  to  the  ultimate  design  of  a  com- 
pletely developed  and  united  Empire  at  which  we  aim.  Thus  when  we  talk  of 
filling  up  the  great  unoccupied  areas  of  Australia,  and,  in  a  lesser  measure,  of 
Canada,  with  an  agricultural  community  of  white  men,  we  must  recognise  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  also  involves  a  sweeping  change  in  our  agricultural  life 
at  home.  We  shall  not  readily  increase  the  food  production  of  the  Empire  by 
sending  out  dissatisfied  clerks,  unsuccessful  shopkeepers,  and  unemployed 
artisans  to  bring  the  virgin  soil  under  the  plough,  or  to  establish  new  sheep 
farms.  For  these  occupations  we  shall  require  men  of  that  sturdy  yeoman  type 
which  has  dwindled  away  during  the  last  fifty  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  British  agriculture  and  the  townward  drift  of  the  young  people.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  a  revival  of  rural  life  in  England  and  Scotland  is 
one  of  the  first  essentials  of  any  scheme  of  reconstruction  after  the  War.  Poli- 
ticians advocate  it  as  a  necessary  means  of  increasing  our  home  supplies  of 
food  ;  but  statesmen,  who  usually  see  farther  than  politicians,  will  recognise 
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that,  important  as  a  rural  revival  will  be  in  the  matter  of  food  production,  it 
will  be  more  vital  still*as  a  means  of  re-creating  the  yeoman  class  from  which 
the  Colonies  can  draw  more  agriculturists.  This  system  of  England's  supplying 
the  Dominions  with  men  to  provide  the  food,  and  of  the  Dominions'  providing 
the  food  (to  a  great  extent)  on  which  to  raise  the  men  will  be  seen  as  the  necessary 
evolution  of  any  attempt  to  regard  our  land  problem  and  the  population  problem 
of  the  Dominions  as  related  to  one  another ;  for  although  there  is  at  present  a 
considerable  amount  of  land  in  this  country  which  might  be  put  under  the 
plough  by  new  agriculturists,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  if  the  rural  revival  con- 
templated were  successful,  fifty  years  hence — or  possibly  less — might  find  us 
with  an  agricultural  population  beyond  the  resources  of  our  soil  and  the  surplus 
drifting  into  the  overcrowded  towns  once  again.  The  aim;  therefore,  must  be, 
while  preserving  the  maximum  agricultural  population  on  our  own  soil,  to 
direct  the  overflow  steadily  to  those  States  within  the  Empire  who  stand  in 
need  of  it. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  Empire  is  maintaining  armies  of  undreamt 
of  dimensions,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  Man- 
Power  to  national  defence.  That,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
which  the  new  Government  is  called  upon  to  solve.  It  may  be  profitable 
to  point  out,  however,  that  Man- Power  from  a  military  standpoint  is  a  matter 
demanding  constant  consideration  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war. 
In  point  of  fact,  if  it  is  to  be  economically  and  satisfactorily  solved  at  all,  it 
must  receive  continual  attention.  To  attempt  to  deal  with  it  after  war  has 
broken  out  must  involve,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  deplorable  expenditure 
of  blood  and  gold.  History  has  shown  us  on  many  occasions,  and  on  no  occasion 
more  lucidly  than  the  present,  that  the  existence  of  a  vast,  wealthy,  unorganised 
and  only  ^partially  developed  Empire  is  the  greatest  possible  incentive  to 
aggression  from  without.  As  our  Empire  now  stands  precisely  in  that  position, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  aim  of  statesmanship — from  no  higher  motive  than  that 
of  self-preservation — must  be  to  conserve  and  increase  the  number  of  British 
citizens.  Everyone  who  settles  outside  the  confines  of  the  Empire  is  an  Im- 
perial loss  ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  that  men  merely  remain.  They  must  also 
marry,  and  rear  children  to  take  their  places  when  they  have  gone.  These 
children  must  be  healthy  and  well  educated,  so  that  they  may  attain  to  a  high 
standard  of  Imperial  citizenship,  and  before  these  conditions  can  be  ensured 
the  parent  must  enjoy  regular  employment  and  equitable  working  conditions, 
which  in  turn  brings  the  question  of  Man-Power  into  the  realm  of  economic 
and  industrial  problems. 

It  will  make  itself  paramount,  too,  in  the  senates  of  the  savants,  and  at  the 
seats  of  learning,  for  the  War  has  directed  a  searchlight  of  criticism  upon  our 
systems  of  education.  The  charge  against  our  old  methods  is  that  they  con- 
nived at  inefficiency  in  some  channels  and  tolerated  neglect  in  others,  both 
faults  which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  our  effective  Man-Power  in  every  great 
struggle,  military  and  commercial,  and  in  every  great  endeavour,  national  and 
Imperial.  One  hope  is  that,  when  the  Weak  spots  in  our  University  and  Public 
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Schools  curricula  are  sufficiently  laid  bare,  the  reformers  will  proceed  with 
undiminished  zeal  to  the  even  more  necessary  work  of  re-casting  our  elementary 
schools  system,  especially  in  England.  With  this  matter  there  should  be 
considered  also  the  wastage  of  potential  productive  power  involved  in  what 
are  termed  "  blind  alley  "  occupations.  Only  when  unemployment  is  rife  does 
this  social  evil  receive  attention ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  ignored  any  longer, 
for  the  high  wages  now  being  paid  to  boys  in  such  employment  in  consequence 
of  the  War  has  attracted  larger  numbers  into  the  specious  trap,  and  in  the 
near  future  the  problem  seems  certain  to  become  more  urgent. 

With  all  problems  of  our  industrial  system  and  methods  there  is  bound 
up  inseparably  the  elementary  aspect  of  Man-Power  supplied  by  the  vital 
statistics.  With  some  social  students,  indeed,  investigation  never  goes  further 
than  the  pages  of  the  Blue  Books  issued  by  the  Eegistrar- General,  and  the 
birth-rate  and  death-rate  are  regarded  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  research. 
For  our  purpose  of  regarding  Man- Power  from  an  Imperial  standpoint,  however, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the  matter  more  deeply  and  to  show  how  and 
where  social  and  industrial  conditions  in  this  country  affect  the  development 
of  the  Dominions.  This  was  trenchantly  demonstrated  lately  by  a  pseud- 
onymous writer  in  a  weekly  review  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  vital 
statistics  of  Scotland.  After  pointing  out  the  relative  predominance  of  the 
Scottish  stock  in  the  Dominions,  the  writer  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
birth-rate  in  Scotland  in  1915  was  so  much  the  lowest  on  record  as  actually 
to  be  8-1  less  than  the  mean  of  the  birth-rates  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  This 
might,  of  course,  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  interruption  of  domestic 
life  caused  by  the  War  ;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  (126-5  per  thousand  born)  was  the  highest  since  1901,  with  a  healthily 
situated  city  like  Dundee  leading  the  way  with  the  appalling  figure  of  210  per 
thousand,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  is  a  criminal  wastage  of,  as  well  as 
restriction  in,  the  output  of  humanity,  and  the  Empire's  greatest  reservoir  of 
pioneers  seems  in  danger  of  running  dry. 

It  is  this  very  question,  more  than  any  of  the  others  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, that  demonstrates  the  essential  union  between  practical  Imperialism  and 
all  schemes  of  social  reform.  The  explanation  of  the  falling  birth-rate,  like  the 
explanation  of  the  modern  aversion  from  marriage  (somewhat  corrected  since 
the  outbreak  of  War)  is  chiefly  the  existence  of  unfavourable  economic  condi- 
tions. Increased  cost  of  living,  increased  taxation,  higher  ideals  of  the  standard 
of  decent  living  combined  with  restriction  of  production,  unlimited  competition 
from  abroad,  relatively  low  wages  and  uncertainty  of  employment,  combine  to 
make  marriage  too  great  an  adventure  for  many  of  the  lower  middle  classes, 
and  only  an  indifferent  success  for  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  same  conditions,  united  with  the  existence  of  such  slums  as 
deface  Dundee,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  explain  in  a  large  measure  the  annual 
"  massacre  of  the  innocents  "  which  the  Registrar- General  presents  in  dispassion- 
ate numerals.  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overcrowded  dwellings  of  our  big  towns 
with  their  concomitant  evils,  and  the  vast  unpopulated  areas  of  the  Dominions 
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that  one  recalls  the  simple  prescription  of  Cecil  Ehodes — "More  homes  for 
British  people." 

Homes,  not  hovels  ;  that  is  the  Empire's  remedy  for  England's  social  evil, 
that  is  her  solution  for  the  problem  of  Man-Power.  In  the  light  of  our  new 
and  dearly  bought  experience,  we  see  the  interaction  between  all  our  social  and 
Imperial  problems.  The  supreme  need  of  Man-Power  to  develop  and  protect 
the  Empire — the  overcrowded,  discontented  millions  cramped  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  United  Kingdom — the  need  of  more  workers  in  our  industrial  life — the 
armies  of  women,  seeking  economic  emancipation,  that  struggle  to  enter  through 
the  grudgingly  opened  gate — these,  and  the  numerous  other  social  and  economic 
phenomena  of  the  moment,  are  symptoms  that  demand  a  loftier  vision  and  a 
more  practical  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  than  Parliament  has  previously 
been  able  to  afford.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  affirm  that  statesmanship  is  bankrupt, 
and  that  the  task  exceeds  human  capability.  The  War,  which  has  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  Imperial  task,  has  revealed  also  the  latent  strength  and  resources 
that  lie  ready  to  the  hand  of  him  who  is  resolute  and  untiring  in  his  endeavour. 
The  onerous  burden  is  not  without  its  blessing.  The  interplay  of  ideals  which 
has  been  shown  to  exist  in  social  and  Imperial  issues  should  bring  a  new  unity 
of  aim  into  public  life.  It  should  check  the  power  of  faction,  and  erase  the 
limiting  frontiers  of  party.  In  time  it  may  even  replace  politics  with  statesman- 
ship. To  seek  this  goal  is  our  duty  to  tradition  and  to  posterity.  If  the  British 
Commonwealth  is  to  endure,  Empire  must  not  only  dwell  with  Liberty — as  she 
now  does — but  with  Humanity  too.  As  we  have  fought  Germany  so  that  our 
Empire  may  be  preserved  for  our  children,  so  also  must  we  fight  poverty,  disease 
and  destitution,  that  our  children  may  be  saved  for  the  Empire. 

WILLIAM  LANG. 
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No  live  man  who  has  thought  over  the  subject  of  our  doing  all  we  can  to  improve 
our  trade  methods  can  abstain  from  feeling  that  now  at  last  this  country  will 
be  able  to  free  itself  from  the  trammels  of  our  monetary  system  and  to  adopt 
decimal  coinage.  Our  present  notation  is,  perhaps,  costing  us  five  clerks 
in  every  public  office  where  four  would  suffice,  a  reason  surely  in  favour  of 
using  the  War  as  a  lever  for  overturning  the  old  system  and  rolling  it  down 
the  hill.  If  it  be  so  valuable  as  some  may  think,  they  can  follow  down  after 
it  and  bring  it  back  again  with  the  mud  washed  off  and  then  dethrone  the  new 
intruder.  And  now  for  a  few  figures  to  put  before  those  who  own  that  they 
have  not  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  beyond  the  trite  one  that  the  casting 
up  of  three  columns  of  figures,  and  then  dividing  them  by  twelve  and  twenty 
respectively  before  one  can  arrive  at  the  result,  is  a  pre- Adamite  process. 

Many  people  suppose  that  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  system  means  the 
abolition  not  only  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  also  of  the  sovereign, 
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the  shilling,  and  the  penny.  Yet  of  these  three  coins  only  the  last  would  have 
to  go.  Then,  again,  many  London  business  men  seem  unaware  that  we  have 
a  suitable  model  for  a  decimal  system  already  working  in  a  British  Crown 
Colony — Ceylon.  All  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  change  the  name  of  Esx.  into 
pounds  and  that  of  rupees  into  florins  and  the  system  stands  revealed.  It 
can  even  be  transferred  to  a  ledger  ruled  for  three  columns.  Let  us  begin 
with  some  alternative  titles  for  the  existing  coins,  and  see  how  far  this  helps 
matters.  Take  a  sovereign,  or  rather  a  Treasury  pound  note  in  your  hand 
and  say,  '  This  is  a  pound  or  ten  florins,"  and  enter  it  as  one  in  your  pounds 
column.  Then  take  half  a  crown  and  enter  it  as  one  in  the  second  column, 
leaving  the  odd  sixpence  to  go  into  the  third  column.  Here  is  the  only  slight 
difficulty  to  begin  with.  The  sixpence  becomes  '25,  viz.  the  quarter  of  a  florin 
(or  rupee).  So  the  half-crown  is  changed  into  1'25  and  the  sum  of  £121  2s.  Qd. 
becomes  xFl.  121.  1*25,  each  column  of  course  being  a  decimal  of  the  previous 
one. 

It  is  really  rather  curious  that,  while  India  makes  the  process  even  more 
hideous  by  introducing  such  a  figure  as  sixteen,  the  small  Crown  Colony  of 
Ceylon  should  be  so  far  ahead  both  of  its  continental  neighbour  and  of  the 
Old  Country,  as  well  as  of  young  Australia.  So  useful  a  model — which  has 
worked  for  forty  years  upon  hundreds  of  tea  estates  for  thousands  of  young 
Europeans — is  surely  worth  imitating,  when  it  is  certain  that  an  hour  of  work  a 
day  would  be  saved  by  every  clerical  staff. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  there  were,  apart  from  gold,  the  following  coins 
in  English  circulation  : 

Silver — Five  shilling  piece  Copper — Penny 

Four  shilling  piece  Halfpenny 

Half-crown  Farthing 

Florin  Half-farthing 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Threepence 

Eleven  coins  in  all,  of  which  the  second  and  the  last  were  very  little  seen 
and,  indeed,  are  now  non-existent. 

The  new  coinage  proposed  would  require  a  shorter  list.  It  could  perhaps 
consist  of : 

Silver — Four  shilling  piece  (or  dollar)        Nickel — Deka  or  ten  ceats 

Florin  Copper — Half-deka  or  five  cents 

Half-florin,  viz.  shilling 

Whether  the  existing  sixpence  or  quarter  florin  might  remain  for  a  year  or  two 
to  ease  off  the  change  is  an  ancillary  matter.  Also,  whether  a  copper  two  cent 
piece  should  be  added.  Even  assuming  both,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  seven  or 
eight  coins  amply  able  to  fulfil  every  requirement. 
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Now  for  the  opposition.  No  reforms  worth  their  salt  would  ever  be  brought 
in  without  it.  Some  of  the  elder  among  us  and  many  of  the  less  educated 
would  condemn  it,  of  course,  much  as  the  savants  of  their  day  denounced  the 
lighting  of  London  by  means  of  underground  pipes  containing  an  explosive 
gas  compound  calculated  to  blow  up  their  homes  and  churches  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Even  the  scientists  of  their  time  had  grave  doubts  :  while  the  squares 
of  the  West  End  elite  banned  the  danger  altogether  as  ungenteel  and  revolu- 
tionary. And  yet  gas  has  suited  the  community  well  enough  for  a  hundred 
years.  Historical  parallels  of  previous  reforms  and  hysterical  opposition  to 
them  at  the  time  are  all  in  favour  of  decimal  coinage  now.  Neither  Mr.  Plimsoll 
nor  Mr.  Willett  escaped  adverse  criticism.  The  man  in  the  street  nowadays 
is  gaming  power  rapidly.  It  is  his  practical  opinion  that  determines  much 
and  will,  month  by  month,  determine  more.  Let  him  give  this  matter  his 
serious  attention  for  even  a  few  weeks.  Let  him  argue  it  in  the  train,  in  the 
club,  or  wherever  he  meets  others,  and  see  what  he  arrives  at  by  fitting  the 
coins  into  his  everyday  life.  Let  him  recall  the  painful  hours  of  adding  long 
columns  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  dividing  the  first  by  twelve,  before 
he  can  tackle  the  second.  Even  that  second  column  took  him  two  journeys, 
before  he  dared  set  down  the  amount  again  on  an  odd  piece  of  paper  and  divide 
it  by  twenty. 

On  coming  to  the  application  of  the  new  coins  to  everyday  life  we  are  at 
once  up  against  many  solid  and  powerful  organisations.  And  yet  just  while 
we  think  of  them  we  find  the  hand  of  war  has  made  many  of  them  crumble. 
Three  of  the  most  formidable  bogeys  to  any  interference  with  the  sacredness 
of  the  British  penny  were  the  penny  post,  the  penny-a-mile  train  fare,  and 
the  penny  newspaper.  Well,  where  are  they  all  now  ?  Their  Medic  and  Persian 
character  has  been  sadly  twisted  during  the  past  few  months. 

The  old  immutable  penny  of  our  boyhood  has  become  the  algebraic  symbol 
x,  an  unknown  and  shifting  quantity  indeed  ;  changing  almost  from  week  to 
week,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  ounce  of  bull's-eyes,  a  latest  edition,  or  a  tram 
fare  to  Battersea.  Up  to  two  years  ago  we  had  lived  to  see  the  threepenny 
Times  and  the  twopenny  Observer  drop  to  a  penny.  We  had  also  recognised 
that  the  real  power  of  the  Press  lay  in  steam  pipes  of  a  halfpenny  calibre. 
Like  the  modern  rifle  its  smaller  bore  shot  all  the  straighter.  Yet  within  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks  all  this  is  arrested.  The  penny  and  the  halfpenny  are 
swept  away  one  Monday  morning  like  the  dust  on  the  mantel-piece  and  within 
an  hour  we  are  accustomed  to,  or  at  least  inured  to,  the  change. 

At  no  time,  therefore,  could  the  public  mind  be  more  easily  bent  to  receive 
decimal  coinage  or,  indeed,  to  receive  shortly  afterwards  the  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  of  the  French  metric  system.  After  nine  days'  explanation  in  the  news- 
papers the  change  in  the  coinage  would  be  thoroughly  understood  by  every 
coster,  booking  clerk,  and  'bus  conductress  in  the  kingdom.  Who  will  scrap  the 
mechanism  of  this  effete  and  inefficient  coinage  and  substitute  something 
simpler,  cheaper  and  more  businesslike  ? 

EAYMOND  GODFREY. 
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WHEN  the  Dominions  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1912,  as  the  outcome 
of  a  resolution  of  the  Imperial  Conference  in  the  previous  year,  there  were  people 
who  said  that  it  was  merely  an  attempt  to  side-track  the  policy  of  tariff  reform 
and  Imperial  Preference,  since  any  recommendations  it  made  as  to  improving 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  were  to  be  "  consistent 
with  existing  fiscal  policy."  The  implication  therefore,  was  that,  if  improvements 
could  only  be  made  at  the  expense  of  Free  Trade,  the  improvements  must  be 
abandoned — -a  doctrine  that  will  hardly  meet  with  universal  respect.  This 
limitation,  which  has  been  faithfully  observed,  has,  of  course,  diminished  the 
value  of  the  Commission's  work,  and  may,  we  fear,  cause  it  to  be  somewhat 
neglected  in  political  circles,  inasmuch  as  it  promises  no  fuel  to  contending 
parties.  Nevertheless,  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  distinctly  worth  study- 
ing, although  there  is  not  at  the  moment  any  prospect  of  its  recommendations 
being  carried  out  by  Parliament.  It  suffers  this  neglect  in  good  company  :  the 
report  of  the  London  Traffic  Commission,  accepted  as  an  authoritative  guide 
to  urban  traffic  conditions  all  over  Europe  and  America,  was  ignored  in 
London. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  (1)  A  sum 
mary  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known  ;  (2) 
Recommendations  for  their  material  development,  by  means  of  (a)  scientific 
and  (&)  commercial  organisation  ;  (3)  Eecommendations  for  organising  the 
man-power  of  the  Empire  towards  the  same  end.  Of  these,  the  first  needs  no 
more  than  bare  mention  here,  the  resources  of  the  Empire  being  a  familiar 
subject  to  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  The  second  at  once  brings  us  to 
practical  questions. 

It  is  an  old  reproach  that  the  English  people,  as  a  race,  have  done  nothing  for 
science,  and  care  little  for  scientific  research.  The  reproach  is  unjust  when  we 
consider  such  great  names  as  those  of  Harvey,  Darwin,  and  Kelvin  in  the  past, 
Crookes  and  Eayleigh  in  the  present.  In  purely  scientific  achievement,  we 
can  claim  equality  with  France,  and  no  nation  can  do  more,  or  desire  a  higher 
rank  than  that.  But  it  remains  true  that  British  Governments  have  been 
niggardly  in  endowing  science;  and  British  manufacturers  in  this  particular 
have  often  imitated  the  politicians.  In  that  respect,  as  we  have  been  told  rather 
frequently  of  late,  we  have  fallen  behind  the  plodding  German,  to  our  own 
detriment.  The  Commission  holds  that  there  should  be  more  scientific  research 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  Empire  ;  information  should  be 
collected,  tabulated,  made  available.  On  this  point  there  will  be  general  agree- 
ment— until  we  arrive  at  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  To  carry  out  the 
suggestion  a  large  building  is  required,  almost  necessarily  in  London  ;  and  a 
large  staff  would  be  necessary.  Possibly  the  Imperial  Institute  might  be  used 
for  the  purpose  ;  or,  as  the  Commission  advises,  this  work  might  be  carried  out 
by  the  Imperial  Institute  in  part,  and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  part. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  a  better  policy  to  combine  the  two,  to  establish  a  properly 
equipped  foundation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  scientific  work  at  South  Kensington, 
and  to  retain  the  existing  work  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  in  its  present 
premises. 

But  if  this  were  carried  out,  certain  inevitable  consequences  follow.  The 
work  at  South  Kensington  would  in  time  develop  into  a  true  Imperial  College 
of  Science.  To  be  successful — and  we  will  not  contemplate  its  failure,  even 
for  the  purposes  of  argument — it  would  necessarily  embody  two  different  pur- 
poses ;  theoretical  science  and  practical  research,  to  use  two  rather  abused  but 
obvious  adjectives.  The  practical  research  would  be  for  immediate  commercial 
ends,  so  that  the  producer  of  raw  material  in,  say,  Nigeria,  could  be  brought 
into  touch  with  the  manufacturer  in  the  West  Biding,  and  the  business  utility 
of  new  products  be  discussed.  Something  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted 
on  a  limited  scale  by  the  Imperial  Institute,  but  this  side  of  the  work  is  capable 
of  large  expansion.  If  it  were  carried  out  on  an  adequate  scale,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  would  be  used,  since  business  men  are  not  fools  ;  but  they 
do  reasonably  object  to  wasting  their  time.  It  may  be  found  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  do  not  make  more  out  of  the  existing  opportunities  is  because 
they  labour  under  the  fear  that  it  is  an  off-chance  whether  they  obtain  the 
information  they  require  or  not.  To  be  of  any  use,  to  be  largely  resorted  to  as 
a  matter  of  course,  this  practical  scientific  research  department  would  have  to 
be  complete,  so  that  any  man  who  applied  to  it  for  information  would  be  certain 
of  satisfaction.  Otherwise  it  would  be  neglected  by  the  very  people  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  also  undertakes  the  same  kind 
of  research. 

Practical  work  for  immediate  commercial  ends  would,  in  the  long  run,  not 
be  enough.  It  might  be  the  body  of  the  Institute,  it  could  never  be  the  soul ; 
and  institutions  without  souls  are  not  very  useful  to  anybody,  and  apt  in  the 
end  to  atrophy  even  in  their  practical  functions.  The  endowment  of  research, 
therefore,  implies  original  scientific  work,  even  though  (at  the  moment)  it  ap- 
pears to  have  no  practical  utility.  Lord  Kelvin,  whose  reputation  as  a  practical 
inventor  will  hardly  bo  disputed,  was  an  abstruse  mathematician  before  he  was 
an  inventor,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  pointing  out  that  the  most  valuable 
practical  discoveries  came  from  the  most  apparently  purposeless  theoretical 
researches.  The  warning  is  true,  but  it  is  always  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  any  institution  such  as  is  here  sketched  would 
cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  If  it  is  to  be  consulted  by  business  men,  it  will 
require  a  considerable  number  of  educated  clerks  to  make  the  stored  information 
available  ;  if  it  is  to  do  any  research  work,  whether  practical  or  theoretical,  it 
will  need  a  staff  of  scientific  men  who  are  recognised  as  authorities  in  their  own 
sphere  and  whose  work  counts,  as  it  were,  not  merely  in  the  world  of  business 
and  politics,  but  in  that  of  science,  which  is  a  very  different  matter.  Now 
unfortunately,  among  many  culpable  omissions  when  this  earth  was  created, 
it  was  neglected  to  provide  that  scientific  men  should  live  on  air  ;  in  consequence 
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of  which  they  have  to  be  paid  salaries — usually  something  between  that  given 
to  a  competent  chief  clerk  and  a  capable  multiple-shop  manager.  Also,  this 
type  of  worker  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  require  some  approach  to  certainty  of 
employment,  if  he  is  to  do  good  work  ;  whence,  in  return  for  a  stipulated  wage  of 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  a  year,  he  may  some  day  present  to  his  employers  a 
discovery  which  will  save  a  few  million  pounds. 

The  institution  which  the  Dominions  Eoyal  Commission  suggests  would 
certainly  cost  money.  If  properly  run,  it  would  do  very  valuable  work,  and 
more  than  justify  its  existence.  But  will  a  British  Government  be  found  to 
attempt  anything  of  the  kind  ?  For  this  reason,  no  doubt,  the  Commission 
advises  that  part  at  least  of  the  work  should  be  entrusted  to  a  body  like  the 
Koyal  Colonial  Institute.  At  the  moment,  one  need  say  no  more  than  that 
the  latter  would  require  a  large  increase  of  membership  to  be  in  a  position  to 
undertake  these  new  responsibilities  with  any  security  for  success. 

The  Commission  then  proceeds  to  outline  a  shipping  policy  for  the  Empire. 
They  emphasise  the  importance  of  better  and  quicker  communications  ;  point- 
ing out  that,  if  harbours  and  canals  were  deepened,  a  service  could  be  maintained 
by  faster  vessels.  For  example,  mails  could  be  delivered  between  London 
and  Adelaide  in  twenty-four  days,  fourteen  hours,  between  London  and  Auck- 
land (byway  of  Vancouver)  in  twenty-five  days,  if  17-knot  steamers  were  built  for 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  20-knot  steamers  for  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
true  that  large  steamers  mean  more  cargo,  but  wise  shipbuilders  look  ahead. 
Trade  between  Britain  and  the  Dominions  is  certain  to  grow  rapidly  after  the 
War,  and  German  enterprise  under  the  high  seas  has  made  the  rebuilding  of  a 
large  part  of  our  mercantile  marine  inevitable.  In  these  circumstances,  it  will 
certainly  be  easier  to  carry  out  these  recommendations  than  if  shipping  were  a 
drug  on  the  market,  as  it  was  becoming  before  the  War.  Nor  are  the  difficulties 
of  securing  co-operation  between  the  various  Empire  Governments  so  great  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  The  Commission  seems  to  have  considered  it  outside 
its  duties  to  ascertain  the  likelihood  of  tho  shipping  lines  agreeing  to  its 
proposals  ;  shipping  is  unlikely  to  be  taken  over  altogether  by  the  Empire 
States,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hughes's  purchase  of  steamers  for  the  Commonwealth 
last  year. 

A  section  on  improved  cable  facilities,  although  important,  does  not  call  for 
detailed  notice.  But  it  is  on  the  question  of  man-power  that  the  Commission 
makes  the  most  drastic  suggestions.  The  distribution  of  population  throughout 
the  Empire  is  very  unequal,  and,  from  Ealeigh's  day  to  August  1914,  there  has 
been  an  incessant  outflow  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities,  due  to  motives  of 
religion,  conquest,  trade,  sometimes  of  mere  restlessness.  This  emigration  has 
usually  been  a  matter  for  the  individual  rather  than  for  the  State.  When  the 
State  has  intervened,  it  has  often  been  to  restrain  emigration  :  thus  it  did  not 
encourage,  to  say  the  least,  the  New  England  settlements  or  the  Gibbon  Wakefield 
Colonies ;  and  of  the  assistance  it  gavo  to  emigration  in  transportation  days, 
perhaps  the  less  said  the  better.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  proposition  is  true 
that  private  or  corporate  enterprise  has  undertaken  the  vast  bulk  of  emigration 
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work  for  over  three  centuries.  This  system  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission 
propose  to  change  fundamentally  by  instituting  a  Central  Emigration  Authority, 
with  "  power  reserved  to  it  to  limit,  or  prohibit,  the  emigration  of  men,  par- 
ticularly men  of  military  age,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  except  to  destinations 
approved  by  the  Authority  ".  That  is  to  say,  the  "  Authority  "  would  have  a 
power  of  veto  over  any  British  subject,  or  any  body  of  British  subjects,  who  de- 
sired to  move  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another,  and  the  Church  Catechism 
would  need  revision  so  that  it  should  order  us  "to  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  and  the  Central  Emigration  Authority  to 
call  us  ".  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  new  serfdom  will  not  be  tolerated  ; 
indeed,  this  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Dominions  Commission  was  instantly 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  Commission  advises  an  improvement  of 
our  consular  policy  by  providing  better  commercial  training  for  consular  officers 
— a  matter  which  has  already  been  ventilated  in  this  Journal ;  and  it  suggests 
further  that  an  Imperial  Statistical  Office  should  be  founded,  with  a  monthly 
publication  of  trade  statistics  and  similar  information.  There  should  not  be 
any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  modest  recommendation. 

A.  WYATT  TILBY. 
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WE  live  in  spacious  times.  In  a  true  sense,  this  present  epoch  in  the  world's 
story  is  unique.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  heretofore  ;  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  similar  can  recur  hereafter.  Within  our  own  memory  the  rapid 
advance  of  Science,  and  its  amazing  application  to  the  common  needs  of  every- 
day life,  has  fairly  transformed  the  world  as  it  was  known  to  our  grandfathers. 
To  go  no  further,  a  generation  which  has  given  us  the  discovery  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  of  radium,  of  motor  transport,  of  the  conquest  of  the  air,  and  of 
both  the  Poles — to  say  nothing  of  that  fine  engineering  achievement  which 
has  recently  wedded  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — 
must  for  ever  remain  one  of  the  outstanding  landmarks  in  any  broad  retrospect 
of  human  progress  and  endeavour. 

Figures  are  proverbially  dull ;  yet  often  they  are  full  of  romantic  interest 
for  any  who  can  appreciate  their  proper  significance.  How  many  of  our  middle- 
aged  people,  for  instance,  realise  that  during  their  own  lifetime  (1862-1914) 
the  British  Empire  alone  has  increased  in 

(a)  Area,  from  4,602,555  to  11,429,078  square  miles, 

(b)  Population,  from  181,615,000  to  424,775,160, 

with  Revenue,  Expenditure,  and  all  the  rest  in  corresponding  proportion? 
This  vast  expansion  is  due,  primarily,  to  the  recent  unparalleled  advance 
in  the  means  of  communication  and  locomotion.  The  modern  traveller  or 
merchant  has  an  entire  planet  practically  at  his  feet ;  for,  during  the  same 
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brief  period  of  fifty  years  or  so,  the  railways  and  shipping  of  the  Empire 
have  developed  almost  beyond  belief,  as  witness  the  following  figures  : 

(a)  Shipping  :  entered  and  cleared  at  British  ports. 

1862  1911 

49,700,000  (tons)  332,658,000  (tons) 

(b)  Railways  :  miles  in  operation. 

1860  1911 

United  Kingdom        .         .  10,430  23,417 

Canada     ....  2,090  26,624 

India        ....  840  82,839 

Australia  .         .         .         .  343  18,013 

South  Africa      ...  58  8,092 

Other  British  Possessions    .  —  8,959 


Total  Mileage  13,761  117,944 


It  may  come  perhaps  with  something  of  a  shock  to  find  that  India  and 
Canada  have  already  outpaced  the  Motherland  in  this  important  respect,  and 
that  Australia  is  treading  so  closely  on  her  heels. 

Thus  far  world-expansion.  But  the  same  causes  have  also  operated  in 
the  direction  of  an  abnormal  world-shrinkage.  A  man  can  go  anywhere 
nowadays,  and  do  anything.  It  seems  as  simple  as  can  be  when^a  representative 
party  from  the  British  Parliament,  with  ceaseless  engagements  throughout, 
covers  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months.  That,  not  least  of  all,  is  why  our  home-born  people  are 
migrating,  in  such  fast-increasing  bulk,  to  the  far  places  of  the  Empire.  Look 
at  the  figures  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — 

1861-70  (10  years)       ....     1,571,829 
1905-10  (5  years)         ....     1,670,625 

In  other  words,  more  than  twice  the  number  of  people  are  yearly  leaving 
the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  the 
figures  appear  to  be  mounting  up  by  a  sort  of  compound  interest. 

The  fact  that,  year  by  year;  we  are  making  a  present  of  well  over  100,000 
of  our  people  to  the  United  States  of  America  affords  food  for  reflection,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  to  many  beyond  the  immediate  confines  of  Downing 
Street ;  but  our  present  concern  is  to  trace  those  who  have  preferred  to  seek 
their  new  home  under  the  British  flag.  Eecent  returns  show  a  slight 
falling-off  in  the  case  of  British  South  Africa ;  whereas  those  for  Canada  and 
Australia  are  immensely  significant,-  as  follows  : — 

(a)  British  North  America. 

1909     1910      1911     1912     1913 
85,887    156,990    184,860   186,147   196,278 

(b)  Australasia. 

37,620    45,700     80,770    96,800   77,934 
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These  few  figures,  gathered  at  haphazard  from  the  many,  may  suffice  perhaps 
to  establish  the  immediate  contention.  In  the  wise  ordering  of  Providence, 
barriers  which  for  long  centuries  have  kept  the  nations  rigorously  apart,  have 
now,  with  startling  suddenness,  been  thrown  down ;  doors,  hitherto  bolted 
and  barred,  have  been  flung  open  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and  space, 
once  and  for  all,  has  been  conquered.  No  thoughtful  man  is  likely  to  minimise 
the  import  of  this  belated  and  stupendous  transformation,  nor  of  the  further 
fact  that  the  whole  thing  has  happened  practically  in  our  own  day.  It  is 
granted  to  us  to  see  the  things  which  our  forefathers  desired  to  see,  and  have 
not  seen  them.  To  us  has  fallen  this  priceless  opportunity  to  lay  strong  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  some  more  impressive  world-wide  order  ;  and  it  is 
we  who  must  answer  to  posterity  for  the  use  we  have  made  of  it. 

These  are  indeed  great  and  inspiring  days  for  every  living  soul  who  is  able 
to  take  account  of  them.  They  are  doubly  and  trebly  great  for  the  imperial 
peoples  of  the  British  Commonwealth  ;  for  the  same  compelling  forces,  of 
world-shrinkage  and  world-expansion,  have  long  been  busily  at  work  knitting 
the  Empire  in  the  bonds  of  an  indissoluble  union,  and  preparing  for  us  a 
unique  position,  alike  in  privilege  and  responsibility.  How  slow  we  have 
been  to  recognise  the  fact !  How  almost  incredibly  backward  to  appreciate 
and  make  the  most  of  it ! 

And  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Foremost  among  them  stand  the  count- 
less diverse  manifestations  of  a  narrower  local  patriotism,  so  praiseworthy  and 
beneficent  within  its  own  restricted  sphere,  so  futile  and  paralysing  wher- 
ever it  obstructs  the  free  flow  of  the  larger  life  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

It  is  all  to  the  good  when  a  man  consecrates  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the 
service  of  his  native  land  ;  but  he  still  has  much  to  learn  so  long  as  he  remains 
blinded  or  indifferent  to  the  vast  confederacies  of  nations  which  already  exist, 
and  which  are  bound  to  play  their  increasing  and  dominant  part  in  the  future. 
Yet  this  might  seem  to  have  been  the  prevailing  type  of  our  imperial  citizen- 
ship until  now.  Here  in  the  British  Isles,  no  less  than  in  the  distant  Dominion 
or  Dependency,  domestic  affairs  of  relative  insignificance  and  secondary  im- 
portance have  well-nigh  monopolised  attention.  It  has  been  enough  for  us  to 
wield  a  lusty  staff  in  the  paltry  arena  of  local  politics.  To  others,  a  rare  and 
unheeded  little  company,  we  have  been  content  to  leave  the  upward  mountain 
path,  the  fast-widening  horizon,  the  truer  sense  of  proportion,  the  prescience 
of  a  monstrous  menace  casting  its  lengthening  shadow  over  the  earth,  and — 
away  beyond — the  assured  promise  of  a  more  resplendent  day.  And  now, 
almost  beyond  our  deserving,  has  come  the  great  awakening.  The  deeply 
cherished  ideals — nay,  the  very  existence  of  a  democratic  freedom-loving  race 
— have  been  sharply  and  brutally  challenged.  From  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  wherever  the  old  flag  waves,  "  God's  own  Englishmen  " — if  the  term 
may  for  once  find  generous  interpretation — have  heard  the  constraining  call, 
and  rallied  in  haste  to  the  defence  of  principles  which  are  dearer  than  life 
itself.  It  was  good  to  be  a  Canadian,  an  Australian,  a  New  Zealander,  a  South 
African.  It  is  something  infinitely  more  ennobling  to  find  that  deep-rooted 
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love  of  country  raised  to  a  higher  power  ;  to  covet  for  that  familiar  home-land 
that  she  may  stand  in  close  with  her  sisters  of  the  blood,  that  she  may  play 
a  worthy  part  in  this  battle  of  giants,  and  be  caught  up  into  the  spirit  of  a  yet 
loftier,  because  a  more  selfless  and  prevailing  patriotism.  That  is  why  even 
now  five  million  men  of  British  birth  and  allegiance,  fitting  objects  of  envy 
for  all  who  shall  come  after,  are  living,  enduring,  fighting,  conquering,  and 
dying  side  by  side.  Their  fellows,  by  tens  of  thousands,  have  willingly  offered 
the  crowning  sacrifice.  And  the  great  Empire,  which  is  mother  of  them 
all,  in  losing  these  splendid  young  lives,  has  found  herself.  This  timely 
self-realisation  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Commonwealth  may  prove  here- 
after to  have  been  one  of  the  most  momentous,  fruitful  and  abiding  results  of 
the  present  cosmic  upheaval ;  and  not  least  because  it  is  coincident  with  the 
forcible  assertion  of  world-ideals  so  nearly  akin  to  her  own  by  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  going  back  to  the  old  order.  The  tie  of  sentiment,  which 
has  served  in  a  fashion  until  now,  demands  powerful  reinforcement,  if  it  is  to 
support  the  ever-increasing  strain  ;  and  at  no  distant  date  the  deepening 
consciousness  of  organic  unity  will  find  its  embodiment  in  proper  constitutional 
forms.  The  precise  method  of  this  imperial  evolution  still  lies  in  the  lap  of 
the  gods.  Let  it  suffice,  for  the  moment,  to  anticipate  a  frank  and  general 
recognition  that  above  and  beyond  all  subordinate  matters,  whether  local  or 
national,  the  Empire  as  a  whole  has  certain  well-defined  and  transcendent 
common  interests  and  purposes  of  its  own  ;  that  they  require  to  be  safeguarded, 
studied,  and  promoted  with  far  more  science  and  system  than  in  the  past ; 
that  the  men  who  alone  can  compass  it  must  be  picked  men,  in  character, 
insight,  experience,  and  capacity  for  such  high  affairs  ;  and  that  whenever 
these — the  great  proconsul,  the  colonial  statesman,  the  captain  of  industry, 
the  practical  visionary — are  summoned  to  a  common^council  chamber,  the  hour 
will  have  struck  for  eventful  happenings,  to  the  enhanced  welfare  of  our 
constituent  peoples,  and  the  world-wide  advancement  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
peace. 

Meanwhile,  one  obvious  duty  awaits  all  men  of  good-will.  A  new  and  more 
enlightened  spirit  is  abroad  to-day  throughout  the  King's  dominions.  It 
is  compounded,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  common  ancestry  and  heritage  in  the 
past ;  of  a  common  task,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  generations,  in  the  im- 
mediate present ;  of  a  common  hope  and  interest,  even  in  the  primary  matter 
of  self-preservation,  for  the  days  to  come.  All  can  do  something  to  foster, 
to  interpret,  to  quicken  this  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  others,  and  so  help  to  mould 
opinion  for  the  impending  change.  Into  every  humble  cottage  of  the  Mother- 
land, into  the  tiny  creeks  of  prairie,  bush,  or  veld,  should  now  be  flowing  the 
full  tide  of  this  larger  and  supreme  Patriotism  ;  and  we  shall  learn,  at  long 
last,  how  good  it  is  to  dwell  together  in  unity,  how  proud  and  responsible  a 
thing  to  be  an  imperial  British  citizen. 

DOUGLAS  ELLISON. 
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THE  British  Empire  is  the  most  marvellous  national  combination  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  covers  a  large  share  of  the  habitable  land  of  the  Globe,  extending  through  all 
climates  from  the  frozen  north  to  the  equator,  and  on  again  to  the  frozen  south.  It 
produces  within  its  own  borders  all  that  man  requires.  It  has  a  population  of 
440,000,000,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  people  living  in  the  world.  This 
population  includes  many  different  races,  colours,  religions,  and  languages,  living 
together  in  peace  and  freedom,  and  all  enjoying  as  large  a  measure  of  self-government 
as  they  are  capable  of  wisely  using.  It  is  a  wonderful  conglomeration.  Anything 
more  different  from  the  ideals  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  or  of  the  modern  German 
Empire,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  No  wonder  the  Germans  thought  that  it  would 
break  asunder  at  the  first  shock.  But  the  war  has  shown  that  though  the  ties  which 
bind  us  together  are  as  soft  and  easy  as  silk,  they  are  yet  as  strong  as  steel. 

The  war,  however,  has  shown  more.  It  has  shown  us  that  the  old  conditions 
are  now  outgrown.  The  days  when  we  Canadians  were  content  to  rely  on  Great 
Britain  to  protect  us,  we  giving  nothing  in  return,  are  past.  How  often  have  we  hung 
our  heads  as  we  realised  how  little  our  country  was  doing  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
to  which  we  belong.  Now  we  hold  up  our  heads,  for  we  are  proud  of  our  country,  and 
proud  of  our  gallant  boys.  But  from  this  has  arisen  a  new  problem.  As  our  people 
are  now  bearing  imperial  responsibility,  it  is  clearly  but  natural  and  wise  that  they 
should  have  a  voice  in  controlling  imperiarpolicy.  Developments  and  modifications  of 
our  imperial  relationships  have  become  necessary.  These  questions  are  most  difficult, 
but  also  most  vital.  We  should  have  a  voice  in  imperial  affairs,  but  we  must  not  lose 
control  of  our  own.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  discuss  the  political  and  structural 
rearrangements  of  our  imperial  relations.  For  a  very  thoughtful,  practical  and  con- 
structive study  of  this  important  question,  I  would  refer  to  a  little  book,  entitled 
"  Defence  and  Foreign  Affairs,"  issued  lately  by  Mr.  Z.  A.  Lash,  of  Toronto.  You  will 
find  it  very  helpful.  Mr.  Lash  has  placed  the  Empire  under  an  obligation. 

At  least  as  important  as  the  political  problem  is  the  practical  one  of  consolidating 
the  Empire  commercially,  promoting  mutual  helpfulness  and  a  sense  of  common 
interest,  and  of  making  all  its  parts  more  prosperous  and  more  independent  of  other 
nations.  Mutual  helpfulness  and  common  interest  are  the  only  sure  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  the  political  structure.  If  we  can  develop  a  vast  trade  within  the 
Empire,  so  that  every  part  shall  benefit  from  the  co-operation  of  every  other  part, 
and  be  more  prosperous  than  it  would  be  independently,  then  imperial  ties,  imperial 
responsibilities,  and  even  imperial  burdens^  which  might  perhaps  otherwise  be  felt  to 
be  heavy,  will  lose  their  weight  and  be  welcomed,  not  merely  because  our  people  are 
patriotic,  but  because  by  reason  of  those  ties  they  are  more  prosperous  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  outside  the  Empire.  • 

We  are  an  Imperial  family,  joined  in  an  imperial  partnership,  but  in  commercial 

*  The  substance  of  this  article  was  delivered  in  a  speech  to  a  Toronto  meeting. 
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matters  we  have  hitherto  failed  sadly  to  think  imperially.  The  preference  granted  by 
our  Dominion  on  imports  from  the  Mother  Land  and  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
West  Indies  are  works  of  imperial  statesmanship,  but  they  are  exceptions.  All  parts 
of  the  Empire  have  hitherto  had  their  horizons  too  much  limited  to  their  own  sup- 
posed local  interests,  doing  little  to  help  the  other  members  of  the  Imperial  family, 
and  in  return  receiving  little  help  from  those  other  members.  In  Canada  our  con- 
siderable and  increasing  population  and  growing  wealth  have  prevented  us  from 
realising  fully  what  a  loss  it  is  to  us  that  the  Empire  has  no  commercial  unity.  We 
will  get  a  better  insight  if  we  look  at  one  of  the  smaller  colonies,  say  the  Bahama 
Islands.  These  are  a  group  lying  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  having  a  population  of 
under  60,000.  Their  fruit  productions  naturally  go  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  For 
such  fruit  no  higher  prices  can  be  obtained  than  for  similar  fruit  grown  in  Florida,  and 
the  American  customs  taxes  are  simply  deducted  from  the  price  to  be  received  by  the 
Bahama  producers.  If  those  fruit-growers  had  located  in  Florida,  or  if  the  Bahama 
Islands  were  to  enter  the  American  Union,  the  full  United  States  price  would  be 
received  for  their  products.  But  because  they  are  under  the  British  flag,  and  determine 
to  continue  under  it,  their  people  sustain  this  great  financial  loss  year  after  year.  Fruit- 
growing has,  in  fact,  become  almost  unprofitable.  The  islands  are  kept  in  comparative 
poverty.  That  is  the  price  they  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  members  of  the  British 
family.  To  offset  this  tremendous  disadvantage,  what  commercial  advantage  does 
their  British  connexion  give  them  ?  None  whatever.  The  Bahama  Islands  suffer 
because  they  are  not  attached  to  some  great  country  to  whose  markets  they  could  have 
permanent  access  on  favoured  terms.  The  British  Empire  is  great,  but  it  is  divided 
by  tariffs,  and  those  tariffs  are  so  arranged  that  the  Bahamas  derive  no  benefit  from 
their  British  nationality.  Is  this  fair  play  ?  Is  it  common  sense  ?  Is  it  creditable  to 
the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  ?  What  would  be  our  position  in  Canada  if  each  province 
had  a  tariff  against  every  other  province,  so  that  Ontario  manufactures,  or  Ontario 
fruit,  we  will  say,  could  not  be  exported  to  Manitoba  without  paying  duty  ?  What 
wouid  be  the  condition  of  our  fruit-growers  and  farmers  ?  How  much  manufacturing 
would  be  done  in  Canada  ?  Would  we  be  as  prosperous  as  we  are  ?  Would  we  not 
be  entirely  tributary  to  our  great  neighbour  ?  Or  suppose  that  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  were  separated  by  tariffs,  would  the  United  States  be  the  wealthy  of 
united  country  it  is  to-day  ?  How  then  can  we  expect  the  British  Empire,  with  scores 
of  tariffs  separating  its  constituent  parts,  to  be  as  prosperous  or  as  united  as  it 
should  be  ? 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Free  trade  within  the  Empire  ?  That  is  an  impossible  dream. 
The  self-governing  Dominions  are  wedded  to  the  system  of  raising  their  revenues 
chiefly  by  means  of  customs  dues.  They  will  never  consent  to  abandon  that  system, 
both  because  they  prefer  to  raise  their  revenues  in  that  way,  and  because  they  desire 
to  build  up  manufacturing  industries  in  their  midst.  Free  trade  within  the  Empire 
must  be  dismissed  as  impossible.  What  then  ?  Mutual  preferences  on  a  great  scale  ? 
Yes.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Canada  that  introduced  the  system  of  imperial 
preferences,  and  that  it  was  Canada  that  effected  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  West 
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Indies.  Those  were  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  what  we  want  now  is  another  and 
much  longer  step  in  the  same  direction.  Every  part  of  the  Empire  should  certainly 
receive  from  and  give  to  every  other  part  a  very  substantial  preference.  But  before 
discussing  the  practical  question  of  how  this  can  best  be  effected,  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  consider  another  of  our  imperial  problems. 

The  British  Navy  !  The  words  send  a  thrill  of  pride  through  us.  We  know  that 
the  future  of  the  Empire,  the  future  of  civilisation,  the  future  of  the  world  indeed,  depend 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy.  "We  have  trusted  it,  and  it  has  not  failed  us. 
But  what  have  we  in  Canada  contributed  to  its  support  ?  Nothing.  The  enormous 
sums  needed  for  its  maintenance  have  come  almost  entirely  from  the  British  taxpayer 
— not  one  dollar  from  us.  We  all  realise  that  when  this  war  is  past  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  rest  solely  on  the  shoulders  of  one  member  of  the 
Imperial  family,  even  though  that  member  be  the  old  Mother.  The  powerful  and  grow- 
ing Dominions  must  bear  their  share.  But  how  are  we  to  do  this  ?  That  little  word 
"  how  "  meets  us  at  every  turn.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  Shall  we  give  voluntary 
donations  or  contributions  to  a  central  fund  ?  We  all  know  that  such  donations 
would  never  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  worthy  of  the  Dominion,  or  in  proportion  to  its 
population  and  wealth.  Shall  the  duty  of  distributing  the  cost  of  imperial  defence 
be  allotted  by  the  Imperial  Council  between  the  various  units  which  constitute  the 
Empire  ?  This  would  probably  prevent  our  escaping  with  an  unworthily  small  pay- 
ment, but  it  would  give  rise  to  other  difficulties.  There  might  be  friction  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  allotments,  and  possibly  dissatisfaction  with  the  decisions.  Any  fair 
allotment  would  probably  surprise  us  by  its  size.  And  when  the  amount  has  been 
ascertained,  how  would  it  be  raised  ?  Mr.  Lash  says  that  this  should  be  left  to  each 
unit  to  decide  for  itself.  But  that  does  not  answer  the  question.  How  are  we  in 
Canada,  for  example,  to  raise  the  amount  ?  Shall  we  do  it  by  heavier  customs  dues  ? 
That  would  still  further  divide  the  Empire  by  tariff  barriers,  and  lessen,  rather  than 
increase,  the  commercial  co-operation  between  the  members  which  is  so  desirable. 
Then  again,  if  we  had  to  insert  in  the  Dominion  Budget  each  year  a  large  sum  as  a 
contribution  to  imperial  defence,  would  not  that  item  cause  continual  discussion,  and 
might  it  not  be  considered  by^some  an  undesirable  burden  ?  The  larger  the  allotment 
the  more  probable  would  this  be.  Is  there  not  an  element  of  danger  in  making  our 
imperial  connexion  take  the  form  of  a  great  annual  direct  tax  burden  ?  But  however 
the  money  be  raised,  and  whether  it  be  applied  to  the  support  of  one  fleet  or  of  several 
fleets,  we  must  hereafter  raise  a  large  sum  yearly  or  fail  in  our  duty  to  the  Empire. 

I  now  come  to  two  outstanding  conclusions  : 

First,  we  need  a  vast  system  of  imperial  preferences  to  bind  the  Empire  together 
and  to  make  every  part  more  prosperous  ;  and,  secondly,  we  need  a  great  revenue  for 
the  Navy  and  for  imperial  defence.  Why  should  not  these  two  needs  supply  solutions 
each  for  the  other  ? 

My  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a  small  imperial  tariff,  to  be  levied  on  all 
goods  to  be  imported  from  outside  the  Empire,  the  revenues  thus  raised  to  be  used  for 
imperial  defence.  This  imperial  tariff  should  be  entirely  separate  from,  and  in  addition 
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to,  the  existing  tariffs  which  would  remain  as  at  present,  and  would  provide  revenues 
for  local  purposes  as  at  present.  Even  these  local  tariffs  shculJ,  however,  in  all  cases 
have  art  imperial  preference  clause,  much  after  the  style  of  the  present  Canadian 
preference,  but  possibly  for  simplicity  consisting  of  a  straight  percentage.  I  would 
emphasise,  however,  that  the  imperial  tariff  should  be  independent  of,  and  in  addition 
to,  the  existing  tariffs. 

But  how  could  such  a  tariff  be  imposed  ?  I  will  suggest  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  simple  and  workable  method.  Let  us  presume  that  the  Mother-land  should 
impose  a  customs  duty  equivalent,  we  will  say,  to  five,  or  even  ten,  per  cent,  on  the 
imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proceeds  to  be  kept  in  a  special  fund  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  Navy.  The  law  imposing  the  tax  should  provide  that  if  any  other 
portion  of  the  Empire  should  impose  a  similar  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be 
paid  into  the  same  fund,  imports  from  that  part  of  the  Empire  should  be  exempted 
from  that  special  tariff.  The  funds  thus  collected  should  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  special  committee,  on  which  all  contributing  members  of  the  Empire  should 
be  represented,  probably  in  proportion  to  their  contributions,  or  if  an  Imperial  Council 
be  created,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Lash,  the  expenditures  could  be  controlled  by  it. 

I  fully  realise  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
differ  greatly,  and  that  a  tariff  which  might  be  desired  by  one  might  differ  radically 
from  that  which  could  be"  preferred  by  another.  But  this  condition  is  not  confined  to 
the  British  Empire.  Do  New  York  and  California  desire  precisely  the  same  tariff  ? 
There  must  always  be  much  give  and  take.  What  is  best  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
must  be  the  paramount  consideration,  and  this  involves  mutual  concessions  and 
mutual  helpfulness.  Just  as  certainly  as  every  State  of  the  American  Union  is  more 
prosperous  because  it  is  included  in  a  great  customs  union,  so  surely  would  every  part 
of  the  British  Empire  be  more  prosperous,  even  though  the  imperial  tariff  should  not 
be  in  every  respect  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  ourselves  would  frame  if  we  were  thinking 
selfishly  of  our  own  interests  alone.  We  all  know  that  a  tax  on  food  imports  would  be 
most  unpopular  in  Great  Britain,  just  as  a  tax  on  anthracite  coal  would  be  unpopular 
here.  But  if  the  Mother-land  be  willing,  as  is  now  believed,  to  impose  a  tariff  on  food- 
stuffs for  our  sake,  the  concessions  which  we  might  have  to  give  would  surely  be  small 
in  comparison.  In  any  case  an  imperial  tariff  would  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  imports,  and  if  it  be  of  a  uniform  rate — possibly  five  per  cent. — there 
should  be  little  need  of  discussions  of  the  merits  of  taxes  on  various  kinds  of  products. 
The  even  percentage  could  be  the  measure  of  the  contributions  to  be  made,  and  the 
usual,  but  not  necessarily  universal,  method  by  which  these  contributions  should  be 
raised.  I  can  think  of  adjustments  by  which  any  real  hardships  could  be  avoided.  It 
could  for  instance  be  provided  that  if  any  part  of  the  Empire  should  admit  without 
duty  under  its  local  tariff  some  product  which  is  not  available  from  elsewhere  in  the 
Empire,  such  as  anthracite  coal,  such  special  product  should  be  free  from  the  imperial 
tariff  also.  Or  if  the  local  tariff  on  such  goods  be  very  low,  the  imperial  tariff  could 
be  reduced  to  correspond.  The  Dominion  Parliament  could  thus  regulate  for  itself 
whether  such  a  commodity  as  anthracite  coal  should,  or  should  not  be  free  from  the 
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imperial  tax.  It  would  probably  be  desirable  to  require  tliat  any  shortage  in  the 
amount  of  the  imperial  tax,  due  to  such  adjustments,  should  be  made  good  from  the 
local  revenues,  but  that  is  a  detail.  Taxes  on  raw  materials  could  be  refunded,  if 
such  materials  be  afterwards  exported  in  manufactured  form.  But  while  I  offer  these 
suggestions  for  consideration,  I  have  worked  out  no  inflexible  scheme,  and  would 
emphasise  that  the  rate  and  style  of  tax  could  only  be  decided  after  most  careful 
consideration.  It  is  not  necessary  to  settle  details  now. 

We  would  thus  establish  within  the  Empire  a  great  Imperial  Customs  Union,  which 
should  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  consolidating  the  Empire,  increasing  its  internal 
trade,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  a  great  revenue  for  imperial  purposes.  Free  trade 
within  the  Empire  is  impossible,  but  an  imperial  tariff  for  imperial  purposes,  combined 
with  a  fixed  additional  preference  on  every  local  tariff,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
imperial  free  trade  idea  that  is  practicable. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  appear  to  me  to  be  very  evident.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  put  into  operation.  The  Mother  Country 
would  bring  no  pressure  on  the  Dominions  or  colonies  ;  she  would  merely  impose  an 
ordinary  customs  tax  on  British  imports,  but  would  give  the  privilege  of  exemption 
to  any  colony  which  would  impose  a  similar  tax  for  similar  purposes.  The  acceptance 
of  the  ofier  would  be  entirely  optional,  and  would  be  a  matter  for  each  unit  to  decide 
for  itself.  The  proposition  would,  I  think,  appeal  to  all  as  fair  and  very  attractive. 
It  would  appeal  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  because  they  now  desire  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  colonies  ;  because  by  so  doing  they  would  obtain  a  valuable  preference 
themselves  in  the  markets  of  the  Empire ;  and  because  in  this  way  they  would  be 
relieved  of  part  of  their  crushing  burden  of  taxation.  It  would  appeal  to  Canadians, 
because  they  desire  that  Canada  should  do  something  substantial  for  the  support  of 
the  Navy,  and  because  a  preference  over  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  the 
Mother  Country  and  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  would  be  extremely  valuable.  Some  of 
our  people  would  like  the  plan  for  patriotic  reasons,  some  for  commercial  reasons,  and 
most  for  both.  I  would  be  surprised  indeed  if  within  a  very  short  time  the  limits  of 
the  Customs  Union  were  not  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  Empire. 

The  easy  manner  in  which  such  a  tax  could  be  raised  is  one  of  its  most  important 
advantages.  Can  any  less  burdensome  method  be  suggested  ?  How  many  Canadian 
manufacturers  consider  our  tariff  against  the  United  States  a  burdensome  tax  and  would 
wish  it  abolished,  or  even  greatly  reduced  ?  How  many  Canadian  working-men  would 
desire  it  ?  We  raise  an  immense  revenue  under  our  present  tariff  with  a  minimum  of 
objection,  and  the  same  would  be  true  in  regard  to  the  proposed  imperial  tariff.  Such 
a  tariff  would  be  a  popular  and  much  desired  measure  rather  than  a  tax.  Such  an 
arrangement,  moreover,  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  negotiating  or 
bargaining  as  to  what  each  part  of  the  Empire  should  pay.  There  might  have  to  be 
some  slight  concessions,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  small  West  Indian  Islands,  which 
have  special  trade  conditions,  but  when  the  basis  was  once  arrived  at,  it  would  operate 
smoothly  and  automatically  and  permanently.  That  is  no  small  merit.  Under  such 
a  Customs  Union,  every  part  of  the  Empire  would  help  to  make  every  other  part  more 
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prosperous.  It  would  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the  political  scheme  of  imperial 
union.  It  would  lay  the  emphasis  not  on  the  burdens  but  on  the  advantages.  It 
would  make  our  imperial  connexion  a  thing  to  be  prized,  not  merely  from  motives 
of  patriotism,  but  because  of  the  prosperity  which  it  would  bring. 

Let  us  consider  its  effects  in  Canada.  That  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  would 
have  a  special  preference  in  Great  Britain,  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  beyond  their  com- 
petitors in  the  United  States,  is  but  the  initial  fact.  Such  a  tariff  would  cause  more 
and  more  United  States  firms  to  establish  branches  in  Canada,  not  merely  to  supply 
the  Canadian  markets,  but  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  Empire.  A  large  part  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  with  the  British  Empire.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  order  to  avoid  this  customs  tariff,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  the 
plants  which  cater  to  that  British  trade  would  be  transferred  to  Canada  ?  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  visionary  or  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  as  a  result  of  an  imperial 
customs  tariff  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  manufacturing  trade  of  the  United 
States  would  in  time  be  turned  over  to  the  Dominion.  Then  remember  another  point. 
Every  extension  of  inarkets  means  increased  output,  and  that  means  lower  cost  of 
production.  With  a  larger  population  in  Canada,  and  with  preferential  access  to  the 
markets  of  a  large  part  of  the  world,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  become 
one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the  world. 

But  now  let  us  stop  to  look  for  a  moment  at  one  of  our  special  Canadian  problems. 
What  will  be  our  condition  after  the  close  of  the  war  ?  At  present  our  people  are  busy 
with  munition  orders  and  other  abnormal  manufacturing.  When  the  war  ends,  many 
thousands  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  their  purchasing  power  will  be 
diminished  or  stopped.  Reduced  purchases  will  shut  down  more  factories,  which 
again  will  throw  more  people  out  of  employment.  And  so  we  have  a  vicious  circle. 
The  problem  that  will  confront  us  when  our  soldiers  return  will  be  a  very  serious  one. 
Thousands  of  the  brave  fellows  who  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  Empire  will 
probably  suffer  from  lack  of  employment.  Employment  for  them  can  only  come 
with^ncreased  demand  for  the  products  of  our  factories,  and  that  in  turn  can  come  from 
extended  markets.  If  the  countries  which  compose  the  imperial  partnership  would 
but  buy  from  each  other  instead  of  from  strangers,  there  would  be  more  employment 
for  each  one  of  them.  Why  should  we  continue  to  send  work  to  foreign  countries  tty 
purchasing  from  them  when  those  of  our  own  nationality  and  blood  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  employment  ?  Are  Canadians  and  other  Britons  to  let  their  returned  soldiers 
and  their  families  starve  while  they  send  orders  for  goods  to  foreign  factories  and  buy 
foreign  products  ?  Germany  and  other  countries  have  in  the  past  fattened  on  the 
mistakes  and  divisions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  open  our  eyes. 

Now  I  come  to  another  point :  How  many  of  us  know  how  much  the  people  of 
Canada  have  to  pay  in  the  form  of  interest  on  external  indebtedness  ?  I  confess  that 
I  was  staggered  when  Sir  Frederick  Williams-Taylor  told  me  the  other  day  that 
Canadians  have  to  remit  to  foreign  countries  an  average  of  $500,000  per  day,  or  a 
total  of  $180,000,000  per  year,  merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  indebtedness  abroad. 
Think  of  it — $500,000  per  day  !  Is  it  not  staggering  ?  Sir  Thomas  White  was  indeed 
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wise  when  he  urged  on  Canadians  production,  production — economy,  economy.  But 
the  interest  is  due  and  must  be  paid.  But  how  ?  Hitherto  we  have  been  selling  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain,  and  buying  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  We  have  paid  our  debts 
by  a  three-cornered  arrangement.  The  United  States  owed  money  to  Great  Britain  ; 
we  borrowed  money  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  credits  in  New  York  were  utilised 
to  pay  our  debts  in  the  United  States.  But  this  war  has  cancelled  the  British  credits 
in  New  York.  How  then  can  we  pay  our  indebtedness  to  that  nation  ?  The  proper 
way  would  be  by  selling  them  sufficient  of  our  products,  but  that  seems  impossible. 
How  then  ?  Can  we  only  pay  our  debts  there  by  borrowing  more  ?  If  so,  our  outlook 
is  bad.  What  must  we  do  ?  Buy  Dominion  made  goods,  and  if  you  cannot  obtain 
what  you  want  made  in  Canada,  buy  within  the  Empire.  The  Mother  Country  will 
buy  from  us — let  us  buy  from  her.  Trade  within  the  Empire.  An  imperial  tariff 
would  develop  that  trade.  We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  strengthen  ourselves,  to 
strengthen  the  Mother  Country  and  to  strengthen  the  Empire — why  not  rise  to  our 
opportunity  ? 

I  am  specially  interested  in  the  West  Indies.  Canada  and  the  Islands  are  mutually 
complementary.  Each  produces  what  the  other  needs,  and  each  needs  what  the  other 
produces.  But  at  present  both  are  largely  tributary  to  New  York.  Why  should  we  not 
trade  directly  together,  and  cut  out  New  York  ?  May  I  here  interject  a  few  remarks 
that  are  somewhat  aside  from  my  main  subject  ?  Personally  I  would  like  to  see  the 
West  Indian  Islands  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  commercially  as  a  province 
of  the  Dominion,  so  that  there  should  be  absolute  free  trade  between  us.  I  want  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  mere  preference  in  those  markets.  Those  British  markets 
with  a  population  of  two  millions  should  be  for  British  people,  not  for  Americans,  and 
our  Canadian  markets  for  fruit  and  other  tropical  products  should  be  for  British 
West  Indians.  We  have  the  power  to  make  each  other  prosperous,  and  we  should  do 
so.  Intelligent  Americans  marvel  that  Britons  should  treat  each  other  commercially 
as  though  they  were  strangers  rather  than  partners  in  the  same  firm.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate the  admission  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  to  our  Canadian  Confederation,  Jor  I 
realise  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Islands  that  we  who  are  unfamiliar  with  their 
problems  should  control  their  destiny,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  us  that  West 
Indians  who  are  unfamiliar  with  our  problems  should  control  our  destiny  ;  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  as  complete  a  customs  union  with  them  as  if  they 
were  a  province  of  the  Dominion,  so  that  each  might  have  all  the  commercial 
advantages  without  any  political  disadvantages.  The  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Islands 
would  have  to  be  considered,  but  that  is  not  nearly  as  difficult  a  problem  as  had  to  be 
faced  by  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  when  our  various  provinces  gave  up  their  right 
to  impose  customs  taxes.  I  want  close  commercial  union  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies,  but  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  matter  at  present.  It  is  the  vastly  greater  and  more 

£ 

important  project  of  an  Imperial  Customs  Union  with  which  I  am  now  dealing. 

The  British  Empire  is  a  heritage,  the  value  of  which  we  have  never  hitherto  realised. 
We  have  been  blind,  and  have  permitted  our  heritage  to  be  exploited  by  strangers, 
allowing  them  to  reap  the  wealth  which  should  properly  have  belonged  to  the  members 
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of  the  Imperial  family  alone.  It  is  time  for  us  Britons  to  develop  our  heritage  for 
ourselves,  so  that  every  part  of  the  Empire  may  grow  in  strength,  in  commerce,  and 
in  wealth,  and  the  Empire  as  a  whole  be  bound  together  with  bonds  of  common  interest 
and  mutual  helpfulness,  which  will  make  its  unity  forever  assured.  Would  not  an 
imperial  tariff  be  the  key  which  would  unlock  the  door  of  prosperity  and  solve  many 
of  our  imperial  problems  ?  T 
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By  the  Rt.  Hon.  WILLIAM  F.  MASSEY,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand. 

I  AM  going  to  speak  on  the  products  of  New  Zealand,  and  at  the  outset  I  may  say,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  when  the  War  began  New  Zealand  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
her  proper  duty  in  the  circumstances  was  to  do  all  she  could  by  way  of  assisting  the 
Empire  and  providing  as  much  as  possible  of  both  men  and  supplies  ;  and  by  supplies 
I  mean,  of  course,  food  and  material  for  the  troops,  and  also  for  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  prosperity  of  New  Zealand,  like  that  of  the  other  oversea  Dominions,  depends 
upon  its  exports,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  coming  from  the  soil.  To  give  some  idea 
of  what  New  Zealand  is  doing  in  production  and  trade,  I  may  mention  that  the 
exports  from  the  Dominion  for  last  year  amounted  to  £33,286,937,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  this  amount  will  be  exceeded  during  the  present  year.  We  do  not  claim 
that  during  the  War  we  have  done  better  than  any  other  Dominion,  but  we  do  claim 
that  in  proportion  to  our  population  we  have  done  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do.  I 
cannot  say  how  many  New  Zealand  soldiers  are  on  the  different  fronts  at  present. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  approximately  80,000  New  Zealanders  have  enlisted,  and 
that  most  of  these  have  arrived  on  this  side  of  the  world.  A  number  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  A  number  have  gone  back  incapacitated  by  wounds  or  sickness  ; 
but  we  are  still  well  represented  in  the  fighting  line,  both  in  numbers  and  quality, 
and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  our  position  is  improving  all  the  time.  New  Zealand  realises 
that  what  the  Empire  requires  during  the  War  are  soldiers  and  supplies  of  foodstuffs 
and  materials  for  clothing,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Dominion  will  endeavour  to  do  their 
duty  in  both  respects. 

The  latest  figures  with  regard  to  frozen  meat  are  particularly  satisfactory.  Since 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  in  March  1915,  took  over  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial 
Government  the  frozen  meat  export,  the  number  of  ships  despatched  has  been  151,  the 
number  of  freight  carcases  of  beef  1,217,245,  mutton  4,965,547,  lamb  6,622,585, 
whilst  the  total  payments  have  been  not  less  than  £14,843,706,  to  the  New  Zealand 
producers.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  this  is  a  wonderfully  good  record,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  price  is  f  .o.b.  in  New  Zealand.  The  value  is,  of  course, 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  at  Caxton  Hall,  on  March  13,  1917, 
at  8.30  P.M.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  in  the  Chair. 
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very  much  higher  when  the  meat  reaches  the  consumer  in  Britain.     The  prices  paid 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  season  were  : — 

Wether  Mutton  .  .  .     from  i^d.  to  4fd. 

Ewe  Mutton  .  .  „     3fc£.  „  4e?. 

Lamb  „     5^d.  „  5fd. 

Beef    .  .  .  „     4cZ.  „  4f  d. 

Since  then  a  readjustment  has  taken  place,  and  prices  are  |th  of  a  penny  per 
pound  more  in  the  case  of  mutton  and  lamb,  and  \d.  more  in  the  case  of  beef.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of  production  has  very  greatly  increased, 
and  the  producers  are  entitled  to  the  increase  that  has  been  made.  I  think  it  is 
only  right  to  say  that  the  producers  have  never  asked  for  extreme  prices.  They 
realise  the  Empire  is  at  war,  and  that  as  patriotic  citizens,  while  they  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  price  for  what  they  produce,  they  do  not  want  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of 
the  position. 

Since  we  have  been  in  England  it  has  been  the  business  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  and  myself,  to  conduct  some  very  important 
commercial  transactions  as  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  New  Zealand 
producers,  and  I  think  we  have  done  so  with  a  certain  amount  of  success.  The 
Imperial  Government  is  taking  the  whole  of  our  wool,  which,  by  the  way,  being 
cross-bred,  is  particularly  suitable  for  army  purposes.  Delivery  is  being  taken  in  New 
Zealand  ports,  and  the  value  of  the  clip  in  the  Dominion  will  probably  be  £15,000,000. 
The  Imperial  Government  are  also  taking  the  whole  of  our  cheese  at  9|d.  per  pound 
f.o.b.  at  New  Zealand  ports  ;  so  with  hides  and  sheepskins,  and  scheelite  (which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  is  found  in  only  limited  quantities),  our  total  transactions  with  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  present  season  will  be  very  little  short  of  £30,000,000, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say  that  the  purchasers  are  not  getting  good  value  for 
their  money. 

Like  other  producing  countries,  New  Zealand  has  experienced  some  difficulty 
with  regard  to  shipping,  but  this  difficulty  has  been  minimised  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment taking  delivery  of  their  purchases  at  the  New  Zealand  end  instead  of  in  British 
ports,  and  so  accepting  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility.  I  have  no  fear  that 
Britain  will  not  be  able  to  retain  control  of  the  seas,  though  in  saying  that,  I  know 
perfectly  well  there  may  still  be  serious  losses  from  the  submarine  warfare  which  is 
going  on.  However,  we  shall  overtake  it  in  time,  and  while  losses  are  taking  place 
our  efforts  should  be  all  the  more  strenuous  to  keep  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the 
population  supplied  with  the  food-stuffs  and  the  other  materials  they  require  for  a 
successful  campaign.  Just  let  me  say  here  that  in  New  Zealand  every  possible  care 
is  taken  to  see  that  our  products  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  In  the  case  of  fat  stock 
the  animals  are  examined  by  experts  before  being  slaughtered,  to  see  that  they  are 
free  from  disease,  and  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  unsoundness,  the  carcases  are  sent 
to  the  fertilizer  works.  No  part  of  them  is  allowed  to  be  used  for  human  food.  After 
the  animals  are  slaughtered,  the  carcases,  before  being  passed  into  the  freezing 
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chambers,  are  again  examined.  Every  meat-freezing  works,  and  there  are  forty-one 
in  the  Dominion,  has  its  experts  responsible  to  the  Government,  who  during  working 
hours  never  leave  the  premises,  and  take  every  care  with  regard  to  the  quality  and 
proper  handling  of  the  meat.  New  Zealand,  though  a  small  country  in  itself,  produces 
more  meat  for  export  than  any  other  country  in  the  Empire  ;  the  exports  for  1916 
being : — 

New  Zealand      .         .         .         .158,123  tons 

Australia 104,053    „ 

Canada 21,723     „ 

S.  Africa 7,928     „ 

Argentina  now  exports  more  meat  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  pos- 
sibly Australia,  when  it  recovers  from  its  recent  drought,  will  take  second  place.  I  am 
glad  to  notice  that  people  are  getting  over  the  prejudice  against  frozen  meat.  My 
experience  is  that  when  properly  thawed,  the  freezing  process  does  not  hurt  the  meat 
in  the  very  slightest.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  since  I  have  been  in  England  many  people 
have  expressed  their  satisfaction  to  me  with  the  quality  of  the  New  Zealand  products 
placed  on  the  British  market. 

We  are  building  up  a  great  meat  trade,  and  every  care  will  be  taken  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  those  who  consume  our  products.  The  history  of  the  frozen-meat 
industry  reads  almost  like  a  romance.  Several  men  who  were  confident  of  its  possi- 
bilities gave  valuable  years  and  much  of  their  capital  towards  perfecting  the  different 
processes,  and  as  often  happens,  quite  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  did  not  live  to 
see  the  result  of  their  labours.  In  New  Zealand  the  first  attempts  at  carrying  frozen 
meat  to  Britain  were  made  in  sailing-ships,  the  first  being  on  a  ship  called  the  Dunedin 
in  1881.  Extreme  precautions  were  taken.  Everything  was  done  as  well  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  4t,  and  the  cargo,  which  arrived  in  London  in  good  condition,  was 
well  received  by  the  trade  and  the  public.  The  same  ship,  and  another  called  the 
Marlborough,  also  fitted  up  for  carrying  frozen  cargo,  made  several  trips,  but  disaster 
overtook  them  both.  They  sailed  out  of  one  of  the  southern  ports  within  a  month 
of  each  other,  and  were  never  heard  of  again.  They  were  supposed  to  have  collided 
with  icebergs,  which  were  very  plentiful  that  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn. 
After  that  the  frozen-meat  trade  was  taken  up  by  steamships,  and  has  never  looked 
back.  I  am  confident  that  it  has  room  for  much  further  development  in  the  future 
than  it  has  experienced  up  to  the  present. 

Closely  allied  to  the  frozen-meat  trade  is  the  dairy  industry,  inasmuch  as  butter 
requires  practically  the  same  treatment  on  board  ship  as  meat,  both  requiring  to  be 
frozen  and  kept  in  that  state  throughout  the  voyage,  though  in  a  different  way,  perhaps 
The  same  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  dairy  produce  is  of  good  quality  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  meat.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  see  that  the 
dairy  herds  are  inspected  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  sure  that  no  diseased 
animals  are  being  used.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  dairying  in  New  Zealand  is  now 
done  by  means  of  the  co-operative  system,  the  milk  being  taken  to  a  district  central 
creamery  or  dairy  factory,  where  it  is  turned  into  butter,  or  cheese  is  manufactured, 
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or  in  some  cases  the  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk  at  the  farm  where  it  is  produced, 
and*fche  cream  only  is  then  conveyed  to  the  factory.  The  latter  system  is  popular 
in  sparsely  settled  districts,  the  cream  often  being  conveyed  by  train  or  motor  launch 
to  the  centre  where  the  factory  is  situated,  and  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
British  market.  The  New  Zealand  dairy  industry  is  now  assuming  large  proportions. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  the  North  Islands  particularly  are  suitable  for  dairying  opera- 
tions, and  the  co-operative  system  is  found  to  work  exceedingly  well.  Very  many 
industrious  settlers  have  started  dairying  operations  in  New  Zealand  with  practically 
•no  capital,  and  have  within  a  comparatively  short  period  become  prosperous  and 
well-to-do  farmers.  Dairy  farming  requires  good  land,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  success- 
fully, and  land  suitable  for  dairy-farming  has  in  many  instances  changed  hands  at 
apparently  very  high  values.  My  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  more  room  for  the 
development  of  dairying  in  New  Zealand  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  agricultural 
or  pastoral  industry.  I  expect  the  output  of  butter  and  cheese  from  New  Zealand 
during  the  present  year  to  be  value  for  approximately  £8,000,000. 

Referring  again  for  a  moment  to  the  meat  industry — since  leaving  New  Zealand 
I  notice  newspapers  state  that  the  American  Meat  Trusts  have  commenced  business 
in  New  Zealand.  I  am  somewhat  suspicious  of  these  people,  and  their  doings  will 
be  very  closely  watched.  I  am  not  going  to  pass  judgment  without  hearing  the 
evidence  and  looking  closely  into  the  position.  This  will  be  done,  and  if  any  steps 
are  necessary  to  protect  our  people  at  the  New  Zealand  end,  those  steps  will  be  taken. 
I  am  more  anxious,  however,  about  the  control  at  this  end,  because  if  once  the  Trusts 
get  control  of  the  London  meat  market,  they  could  squeeze  not  only  the  consumers 
in  this  hemisphere,  but  the  producers  in  the  other.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity  to  allow  anything  of  the  sort  to  take 
place.  The  cornering  of  food-stuffs  should  not  be  allowed  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
either  in  peace  or  war.  I  believe  one  of  the  effects  of  this  War  will  be  to  open  to  the 
frozen  meat  from  overseas  some  of  the  markets  which  have  hitherto  been  closed 
against  it,  so  that  from  the  producer's  point  of  view  there  need  be  no  fear  of  over-pro- 
duction or  of  prices  falling  to  an  unprofitable  level.  All  the  same,  the  interests  both 
of  producer  and  consumer  require  to  be  looked  after  and  carefully  safeguarded ; 
the  one  to  see  that  he  gets  a  fair  return  for  his  enterprise  and  industry  and  capital, 
the  other  to  see  that  the  cost  of  living  is  not  unduly  increased  by  the  operation  of 
unfair  methods  and  the  tactics  of  unscrupulous  exploiters. 

New  Zealand  can  hardly  be  called  a  grain-exporting  country  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  though  cereals  grow  there  as  well  as  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  when  war  broke  out  we  were  able  to  forward  to  Egypt,  mostly  for  army  purposes, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  worth  of  oats.  The  New  Zealand  farmer  is  a 
business  man.  He  grows  what  pays  him  best,  and  during  recent  years,  what  with 
the  high  prices  for  meat  and  dairy  produce  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scarcity  of  labour 
on  the  other,  he  finds  that  fattening  lambs,  or  making  butter  or  cheese,  has  paid  him 
better  than  growing  wheat  or  oats.  So  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  therefore,  just  about 
sufficient  is  grown  for  the  requirements  of  our  own  population,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
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for  us  to  give  a  guarantee  to  our  farmers  with  regard  to  price,  so  that  importation  of 
wheat  may  not  be  necessary  in  years  to  come. 

Another  growing  industry  which  in  time  to  come  is  likely  to  attain  considerable 
importance  is  fruit-growing,  especially  apples.  It  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand  that 
large  tracts  of  country,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  not  considered  valuable  for  any 
other  purpose,  will  grow  apples  of  very  fine  quality  ;  and  season  after  season  large 
areas  of  this  land  are  being  planted  in  apple  trees.  We  have  now  as  nearly  as  possible 
50,000  acres  planted  in  orchards,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  area  will  be  added  to  during 
the  forthcoming  season.  Our  export  of  apples  to  S.  America  in  1910  was  only  5000 
cases,  in  1915  it  was  over  62,000,  and  a  good  market  for  our  fruit  had  been  established 
in  the  cities  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  America.  Unfortunately,  the  War  interfered 
with  this  trade,  as  it  has  done  with  many  others,  though  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
be  able  to  recover  it  when  the  War  comes  to  an  end.  I  have  heard  from  New  Zealand 
that  this  season  the  crop  is  short,  and  most  of  the  Dominion's  production  will  be 
required  for  local  consumption.  A  sample  shipment  was  forwarded  to  England  last 
season  and  realised  good  prices,  some  of  the  apples  being  placed  in  competition  at 
the  Horticultural  Show,  where  they  were  awarded  a  special  silver  medal.  We  hope 
to  place  a  number  of  our  returning  soldiers  on  fruit  farms.  The  Government  is  assisting 
this  industry  by  finding  capital  for  cold-storage  establishments,  and  from  my  personal 
observation  I  am  satisfied  we  are  building  up  a  very  important  industry.  We  have 
also  commenced  the  export  of  honey,  and  have  received  a  great  deal  of  encouragement 
from  the  business  houses  to  whom  the  consignment  was  forwarded,  the  honey  being 
reported  as  of  good  quality,  and  more  of  the  same  quality  is  being  asked  for. 

There  are  some  products  which  are  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  of  which  we  have 
practically  a  monopoly,  such  as  kauri  gum  and  New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium  tenax). 
Kauri  gum  is  a  resin  which  exudes  from  the  kauri  tree  when  it  is  growing,  the  kauri 
itself  being  a  species  of  pine,  and  one  of  the  best  timber  trees  in  the  world,  both  for 
the  quantity  of  timber  obtainable  from  a  full-grown  kauri  tree  and  for  the  quality  of 
the  timber  itself.  The  gum  is  seldom  obtained  direct  from  the  tree  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, but  is  found  in  the  soil  at  depths  varying  from  6  inches  to  10  or  12  feet.  Part 
of  what  is  now  the  Auckland  provincial  districts,  and  especially  the  long  peninsula 
running  from  Auckland  city  to  the  North  Cape,  was  at  one  time,  and  probably  for 
countless  ages,  covered  with  kauri  forests.  The  gum  dropped  to  the  ground  after 
hardening  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  gradually  became  covered  with  soil,  sometimes 
the  result  of  floods,  sometimes  from  volcanic  eruption  or  the  formation  of  swamps, 
and  there  it  remained  until  the  enterprising  European  came  along  and  discovered  its 
value  for  varnish-making  and  other  purposes.  The  product  has  been  a  very  valu- 
able one,  and  has  assisted  many  a  struggling  settler  to  make  a  living  whilst  he  was 
getting  established  on  his  land.  For  thirty  years  the  export  of  gum  has  been 
worth  over  half  a  million  pounds  per  annum  to  the  Auckland  district,  where  the  gum 
is  found.  The  digging  for  it  provides  employment  for  a  large  number  of  men  who 
like  the  free,  independent' life.  Most  of  the  gum-diggers  are  nominally  Austrian 
subjects,  and  when  war  broke  out  there  was  some  anxiety  as  to  what  position  they 
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would  take  up.  They  soon  gave  us  to  understand  that,  as  they  were  mostly 
Dalmatians  and  Czechs,  consequently  Slavs,  their  sympathies  were  with  Russia  rather 
than  Austria.  They  have  given  us  no  trouble.  Unfortunately,  the  gum  is  becoming 
exhausted,  but  as  the  gum  country  gets  worked  out  we  find  that  settlers  are  ready 
to  take  up  the  land,  so  that  the  soil  will  be  producing  something  really  more 
valuable  in  its  place. 

Then  there  is  New  Zealand  flax,  which  grows  all  over  the  Dominion.  Indigenous 
to  the  country,  it  prefers  moist,  swampy  land  to  drier  soil,  and  often  grows  to  a  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  fibre  is  coarse,  and  has  been  up  to  the  present  used  only  for 
rope-making  purposes,  and  for  the  twine  needed  in  harvesting  operations  where  reapers 
and  binders  are  employed.  For  the  latter  it  is  particularly  suitable.  The  export  of  this 
article  varies  according  to  the  demand  in  Britain  and  America,  but  it  runs  generally 
from  £400,000  to  £750,000.  New  Zealand  flax  may  be  cultivated,  though  up  to  the 
present  not  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  It  grows  again  after  being  cut,  and 
will  stand  cutting  every  three  years.  The  greater  part  of  our  flax  goes  to  America 
and  Canada. 

New  Zealand  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals,  very  large  quantities  of  gold  being  won 
in  the  early  days  both  from  quartz  reefs  and  alluvial  mining.  At  present  gold-mining 
is  at  a  somewhat  low  ebb.  The  export  of  gold  for  last  year  was  only  a  little  over  a 
million  pounds,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  there  is  as  much  gold  in  the  mining  districts, 
perhaps  more,  than  has  yet  been  taken  from  them,  though  some  of  it  may  not  be 
discovered  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  have  coal  in  abundance  in  both  islands  ;  much 
of  it  is  very  good  quality.  There  are  also  very  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  which 
have  up  to  the  present  not  been  worked.  I  am  speaking  of  the  deposits  in  the  Nelson 
district.  I  have  seen  them,  and  though  I  am  not  an  expert  in  such  matters,  I  can  say 
there  is  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  deposits,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  judge,  of  its  quality.  There  are  also  deposits  of  what  is  called  iron  sand  on  the 
West  Coast  of  the  North  Island.  These  have  been  tested  repeatedly,  but  though  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  iron  are  both  said  to  be  good,  so  far  its  working  has  not 
been  a  commercial  success.  Oil  has  been  discovered,  but  up  to  the  present  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  payable.  One  bore  in  the  Taranaki  has  yielded  a  million 
gallons,  and  boring  is  now  going  on  to  test  the  same  neighbourhood  down  to  5000  feet. 

I  have  mentioned  our  principal  products  and  industries.  We  realise  that  our 
first  duty  is  to  settle  the  land.  As  we  settle  the  country  districts,  so  the  towns  will 
grow  and  the  whole  Dominion  will  prosper.  We  do  not  carry  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket,  so  to  speak.  There  is  no  necessity  to  do  so,  because  with  so  much  diversity 
of  soil  and  climate  a  great  many  varieties  of  products  may  be  raised  and  many  different 
industries  established.  We  have  no  fear  for  the  future.  We  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  our  Dominion  holding  its  own  in  any  respect.  A  good  climate,  fertile  soil, 
and  industrious  people  are  bound  to  make  a  prosperous  country.  With  its  long  coast- 
line, numerous  harbours,  and  the  sea-faring  instincts  of  its  citizens,  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  must  be  in  the  southern  hemisphere  what  their  kinsmen  in  these  islands  have 
been  to  the  northern  hemisphere — farmers,  manufacturers,  traders,  and  sailors,  with 
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their  ships  in  every  sea,  their  merchandise  and  manufactures  in  every  household,  and 
above  it  all  the  Union  Jack  of  Britain,  "  The  Flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years  the 
battle  and  the  breeze." 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper : — 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.)  said :  This  is  a  New  Zealand 
evening,  to  my  great  delight,  and  I  am  sure  to  the  delight  of  all.  The  subject  is  tho 
primary  products  of  New  Zealand ;  and  by  that  I  suppose  the  Prime  Minister  means 
the  products,  agricultural  or  mineral,  which  come  from  the  soil,  but  the  greatest  primary 
product  of  New  Zealand  is  men.  New  Zealand  is  the  beautiful  and  highly  blessed  home  of  a 
splendid  British  stock,  endeared  to  us  more  than  ever  by  their  prowess  in  fighting  and  by 
their  sharing  with  us  in  common  loss  and  common  tribulation.  It  is  the  home,  too,  of  one 
of  the  finest  coloured  races  within  the  British  Empire — a  hard-fighting  and  chivalrous 
race,  who,  side  by  side  with  our  white  brethren,  are  helping  to  uphold  the  flag  on  the 
Continent.  The  primary  product  of  New  Zealand  is  men — not  fighting"  men  only,  but 
men  for  counsel  as  well.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  New  Zealand  is  well  represented 
at  the  gathering  of  statesmen  that  is  shortly  to  be  held.  It  is  my  earnest  hope,  as 
I  have  said  on  previous  occasions,  that  in  any  changes  that  may  come  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Empire  the  initiative  shall  be  from  overseas  and  not  from  home,  and  the 
men  of  New  Zealand  have  never  been  wanting  in  initiative. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place : — 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOSEPH  WARD,  Bart,  K.C.M.G. :  You  came  here  for  the  purpose 
not  of  listening  to  me,  but  of  listening  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  has  given  such  an 
interesting  address  dealing  with  the  potentialities  of  New  Zealand — a  country  to  which 
so  many  of  you  are  deeply  attached.  I  noted,  by  the  way,  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
referring  to  the  products  of  New  Zealand,  gave  the  first  rank  to  its  manhood.  I  agree 
to  that,  with  a  qualification ;  for,  side  by  side  with  the  manhood,  I  would  put  the 
womanhood  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  quite  certain  that  mere  man  could  not  have  carried 
on,  either  within  the  borders  of  New  Zealand  or  beyond,  particularly  during  this  war 
time,  without  the  aid  of  women,  and  the  work  which  women  have  done,  not  only  in 
the  way  of  providing  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  but  by  enabling  their  brothers, 
husbands  and  sweethearts  to  go  out  and  fight  for  freedom.  After  all,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  New  Zealand  ?  I  do  not  mean  as  a  country,  but  her,  people.  It  is  you  in 
this  Old  Country  who  are  responsible — the  representatives  of  the  pioneers  who  ventured 
across  the  ocean  and  planted  the  Union  Jack  in  that  beautiful  island.  After  all, 
why  should  we  not  be  proud  as  New  Zealanders  ?  ("We  are!")  I  know  you  are; 
if  you  were  not,  you  would  not  be  proud  of  yourselves.  I  claim  that  in  this  epoch- 
making  period  of  to-day,  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are  as  much  interested  as  the 
people  of  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  We  recognise  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
terrific  struggle — a  struggle  the  equal  of  which  is  unknown  to  past  ages — a  struggle 
in  which  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  our  Allies  and 
are  determined  to  see  victory  carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion ;  for,  without  complete 
victory,  it  is  not  going  to  be  much  good  to  us.  The  Prime  Minister  has  described  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  comparatively  short  period  in 
which  New  Zealand  has  belonged  to  us.  In  the  first  instance,  wool  was  the  only  thing 
we  were  able  to  send  out,  and  I  remember  that,  when  the  frozen-meat  trade  came  into 
being,  people  said  we  were  going  to  have  all  our  stocks  depleted.  Later  came  the 
developments  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  I  believe  that  that  trade  is  going  to  be  even 
greater  than  that  of  wool,  and  that  in  the  future,  in  fact,  New  Zealand  will  be  a 
country  of  small  farmers  from  end  to  end.  The  only  thing  that  could  prevent  New 
Zealand  being  a  bee-hive  of  industry  is  its  distance  from  the  Old  Country,  which  is 
the  emporium  for  our  products.  If  statesmen  are  prepared  to  adjust  tariffs  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  I  believe  you  will  be  able  to  continue  drawing 
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wool,  hemp  aud  frozen  produce,  to  enable  you  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  your 
people.  But  if  the  statesmen  of  this  country  and  the  Overseas  Dominions  do  not 
combine  and  use  their  intelligence  to  create  a  structure  that  is  going  to  protect  them 
from  other  countries,  the  producer  from  New  Zealand  will  have  to  look  to  his  own 
interests ;  for  our  bounden  duty  is  to  see  that  in  our  own  land  we  respond  to  the 
necessities  of  men  on  the  land.  A  great  evolution  is  going  on  during  this  war  period. 
You  are  going  to  have  a  great  revolution  after  the  War.  This  country  is  not  going 
to  be  the  same.  We  shall  have  a  newer,  a  younger,  a  regenerated  world,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  betterment  of  conditions  which  will  be  valuable 
not  only  for  the  people  of  this  country  but  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  It  is  to  be 
a  revolution  not  of  trouble,  but  an  uplifting  revolution,  with  the  object  of  putting  our 
people  on  a  higher  and  better  plane,  and  making  for  the  stability  of  the  Empire.  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  New  Zealand  participating,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
in  handing  on  the  glorious  traditions  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud. 

THE  HON.  SIR  THOMAS  MACKENZIE,  K.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand): 
The  presence  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  a  very 
great  benefit  to  us  all.  They  come  here  full  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
which  they  have  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  they  will  take  back  with  them  additional 
experience  acquired  in  this  country,  which  must  be  of  benefit  to  our  fellow  countrymen 
in  the  Dominion.  Their  visit  is  like  Mercy — "  It  is  twice  blessed ;  it  blesses  him  that 
gives,  and  him  that  takes."  We  have  been  told  to-night  of  the  great  potentialities  of 
our  Dominion,  and  among  other  things  we  have  been  told  that  our  soldiers  are 
becoming  accustomed  to  our  meat  diet  and  are  not  likely  to  go  back  to  any  other. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  men  did  not  have  many  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  meat 
diet  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  Our  investigations  show  that  the  meat  supplied  from 
America  was  poor  miserable  stuff  and  men  suffered  serious  illness  consequent  upon 
eating  it,  whereas,  whenever  they  got  an  opportunity  of  eating  New  Zealand  or  Aus- 
tralian meat,  their  health  at  once  improved.  I  think  our  first  duty  is  to  see  to  the 
methods  of  distribution  and  the  extension  of  sale.  I  am  sure  that  in  this  direction 
enormous  developments  can  take  place.  After  the  War,  we  shall  be  in  keen  competi- 
tion with  rivals,  and  shall  require  to  push  some  of  our  products  to  a  greater  extent 
than  heretofore,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own.  There  is  a  fine  market  for  fruit  here. 
The  enormous  import  of  apples  alone  shows  there  is  room  for  us  to  come  in  with  our 
excellent  fruit,  and  if  our  tariff  arrangements  are  readjusted  on  the  lines  the  overseas 
people  desire,  in  common  with  progressive  minds  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  this  country  and  our  overseas  people  working  to  the  benefit  of  all  and  to  the 
further  development  of  our  great  Empire. 

MR.  JOHN  GRIQO,  as  a  farmer  in  New  Zealand,  considered  that  its  greatest  asset 
is  its  climate.  He  remembered  Lord  Kitchener,  on  the  occasion  of  his  making  a  call 
at  the  island,  saying  that  what  struck  him  most  forcibly  was  the  enormous  export 
of  meat  combined  with  the  fact  that  they  managed  to  maintain  their  stock,  and  he 
asked  how  that  was  accounted  for.  Mr.  Grigg  replied  "It  is  our  beautiful  temperate 
climate,  and  the  very  large  percentage  of  lambs  that  are  marked  and  reared."  Lord 
Kitchener  asked  what  percentage.  Mr.  Grigg  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Lord  Kitchener 
queried — "  Ninety  per  cent.  ?"  Mr.  Grigg  replied  "  Your  Lordship  has  taken  the  exact 
words  out  of  my  mouth,"  and  Lord  Kitchener  said  "It  must  be  that  to  enable  you 
to  go  on  exporting  as  you  do."  This  little  story  (Mr.  Grigg  thought)  showed  what 
a  shrewd  man  Lord  Kitchener  was,  even  outside  his  own  proper  business.  New  Zealand 
started  with  good  stock,  and  he  believed  that,  as  a  result  of  the  strict  precautions  that 
were  taken,  they  would  maintain  it.  Economically,  New  Zealand  did  well,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  cheap  freights.  They  had  a  hard  fight  to  get  their  meat  carried  at 
cheap  rates,  and  would  have  a  hard  fight  in  that  respect  after  the  War.  It  was 
necessary  in  the  interests,  not  only  of  producers  but  of  consumers,  that  these  cheap 
rates  should  be  maintained.  The  different  parts  of  the  Empire  should  all  do  something 
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to  help  each  other,  and  New  Zealanders  would,  he  thought,  be  willing  to  join  in  any 
reasonable  effort  to  conduct  trade  on  a  mutual  basis.  From  the  farming  point  of  view, 
as  in  other  respects,  New  Zealand  was  a  grand  country,  and  he  knew  of  hardly  anybody 
who  had  been  there  who  did  not  wish  to  go  back  to  it. 

ADMIBAL  THE  HON.  SIB  EDMUND  R.  FBEMANTLE,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  gave  some  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  his  stay  in  New  Zealand  waters  about  half  a  century  ago.  It  was 
not  necessary  then,  he  remarked,  for  New  Zealanders  to  go  14,000  miles  to  do  a  little 
fighting.  He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Sir  George  Grey,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of 
our  greatest  Empire  builders.  The  Maoris,  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact, 
were  a  fine  chivalrous  race.  New  Zealand  itself  was  one  of  the  very  finest  and 
healthiest  countries  in  the  world.  Westport  coal  was  excellent,  its  calorific  properties 
being  in  fact  better  than  any  other  coal  in  the  world  except  that  of  South  Wales. 

THE  HON.  J.  G.  JENKINS  stated  that  he  was  in  New  Zealand  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  and  sometimes  regretted  he  did  not  stay  there.  While  always  speaking  most 
highly  of  Australia  he  had  invariably  admitted  that,  in  the  matter  of  production,  New 
Zealand  was  far  superior  to  any  country  in  the  world  except  little  Belgium,  whilst 
as  regards  its  manhood,  New  Zealand  was  the  healthiest  country  to-day  on  the  face 
of  God's  earth. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  and,  alluding  to  a  remark  made  by  the  latter,  said  he  would  like  to  be  allowed 
to  clear  his  character  on  one  point,  because,  when  he  spoke  of  the  manhood  of  New 
Zealand  as  its  finest  product,  he,  of  course,  included  women.  It  is  a  real  strength  to 
us  in  the  Old  Country,  the  Chairman  added,  to  be  able  to  call  to  our  councils  so 
many  men  from  overseas  not  only  in  critical  days  like  these,  but  on  great  occasions 
like  coronations  and  Imperial  Conferences.  General  Smuts  had  just  come  from  South 
Africa  and  we  especially  welcomed  the  representatives  of  India,  remembering  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  valour  of  the  Indian  troops,  the  latest  illustration  of  which  is 
in  Mesopotamia. 
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April  24.  British  advance    along    the    Scarpe,    launched    the    previous    day,    continued ; 

heavy  German  losses  before   Gavrelle.     Engagement   on    the   Shattel-Adhaim 

(Mesopotamia) ;  Turks  retreat  to  the  Jebel  Hamrin  range. 
„    25.  British   advance   in   Macedonia   in   neighbourhood   of   Doiran.      German   ships 

bombard  Dunkirk.     Troopship  Ballarat  torpedoed. 
„    26.  Enemy  counter-attacks  on  Gavrelle  (Scarpe)  repulsed  with  great  loss.      German 

naval  raid  on  Ramsgate  ;   five  casualties. 
„    28.  British  attack  east  of  Vimy  Ridge  ;    Arleux  taken. 
„    29.  General  P6tain  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Nivelle,  French  Commander- 

in-Chief.     Enemy  counter-attacks  in  Macedonia. 
„    30.  French  improved  position  east  of  Rheims.    British  captures  on  West  Front  for 

April  total  19,343  prisoners,  and  257  guns. 
May     1.  Evacuation  of  Mush  (Armenia)  by   Russians  announced.     American   steamer 

Rockingham  torpedoed. 
„      2.  British   steamer   Oena   sunk   by   torpedo   discharged   by   German   seaplane   off 

Aldeburgh.    M.   Zaimis   appointed    Greek   Prime    Minister.    British    destroyer 

mined  in  Channel. 
„      3.  New   battle  opens  on   British  Front  in  France   on   a  front   of  twelve   miles 

east  of  Arras  ;  Fresnoy  captured ;  over  900  prisoners  taken.    Loss  of  British 

transport  Arcadian,  torpedoed  in  Eastern  Mediterranean  on  April  15,  announced. 
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Enemy   raids    in    Champagne    repulsed   by    French.      On  conclusion  of  their 
deliberations,  the  members  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  received  by  the 
King  at  Windsor  Castle. 
May      4.  French  capture  Craonne,  north-west  of  Rheims,  taking   over   1,000   prisoners. 

Severe  fighting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bullecourt. 

„        5.  Further  French  success  north  of  the  Aisne  ;  6,000  -prisoners  taken  in  two  days. 
„        7.  Heavy   German   counter-attacks  on  the   heights  of   the   Aisne  ;    French  total 

of  prisoners  since  April  16  reaches  29,000.      Hostile   aeroplane  dropped  four 

bombs    on    the    outskirts    of    North-East    London,    three    casualties.      Fight 

on  the  Souchez  river  ;  further  British  successes. 
,,        8.  Australian  elections  result  in  a  victory  for  the  Nationalists,  under  Mr.  Hughes 

and    Mr.    Cook,   in    both  Houses.      Enemy   counter-attacks  cause    British   to 

withdraw  from  Fresnoy. 
„      9.  Further  French   successes  on    the    Aisne.      British   capture   Bulgarian  trenches 

south-west  of  Doiran.  •» 

„      10.  North  Sea  engagement,  11  German  destroyers  chased  into  Zeebrugge. 
„      11.  Severe  fighting  near  Lens.     Government  raises  the  age  for  voluntary  attestation 

from  40  to  50. 
„     12.  Heavy  bombardment  of  Zeebrugge   by  British  ships  and  aeroplanes.    Further 

successful  operations  on  the  British  line   near  Bullecourt,  and  north  of  the 

Scarpe. 
„     14.  Zeppelin  L  22  destroyed  by  naval  gun-fire  in  North  Sea.     British  capture  village 

of  Roeux  in  the  Scarpe  valley.    Total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Allied 

forces  on  the  Western  Front,  from  April   9  to  May   12,   amount  to   45,579. 

Italian  offensive  launched  from  Tolmino  to  the  sea. 
.,     15.  General    Petain    appointed    Commander-in-Chief    of    the    French    forces,    with 

General   Foch   Chief   of  the  General   Staff.     British   advance  on  a  three-mile 

front  in  Macedonia.    Naval  fight  in  the  Adriatic.    Fourteen  British  drifters 

sunk.     H.M.S.  Dartmouth  struck  by  torpedo. 
,,     16.  Italians   take    3,375   prisoners   in   two   days.    Heavy   fighting   on   the    British 

Front.       Germans  suffer  heavy  losses  in  front  of  French  positions.       New 

Coalition  Cabinet,  including  Socialists,  formed  in  Russia. 
„     17.  British  complete  capture  of  Bullecourt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  fighting 

had  taken  place  since  May  3. 
,,     18.  Admiralty    announce    loss    of    transport    Cameronia    on    April    15.     Austrian 

counter-attacks  on  the  Isonzo  repulsed  with  help  of   British  heavy  artillery. 

Italians  take  6,400  prisoners  in  four  days. 
„     19.  Further  section  of  the   Hindenburg  line,  on  front   of  over  a  mile,  taken   by 

British,    north    of  Bullecourt.    Settlement    announced    of   Engineers'    Strike, 

which  had  been  in  progress  for  some  weeks. 
„     20.  British   advance    between    Bullecourt    and   Fontaine.     French    success   on    the 

Moronvilliers  front.     Italians  give  ground  on  the  Vodice  and  south  of  Gorizia. 
„     21.  Hindenburg  line  from  a  point  east  of  Bullecourt  to  Arras  in  British  hands,  with 

the  exception  of  a  stretch  of  2,000  yards  west  of  Bullecourt. 
„     22.  French  attack  on  either  side  of  Craonne.     German  commander  who  had  escaped 

from  Rufiji  area,  East  Africa,  captured  by  Belgian  column. 
„     23.  Italian  offensive  on  the  southern  Carso  j  9,000  prisoners  taken. 
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Restricted  Imports. — Further  evidence  of  the  closer  union  of  the  British  Empire, 
if  such  were  needed,  could  be  found  in  the  loyal  acceptance  by  the  various  Dominions, 
without  criticism  or  expostulation,  of  the  regulations  governing  the  restriction  of  imports 
to  the  Mother  Country.  The  fact  that  such  a  step  is  necessary  is  fully  recognised 
by  the  Dominions,  and  they  have  evinced  their  determination  to  accept  the  various 
sacrifices  entailed  without  demur.  Canada  will  be  affected  chiefly  by  the  reduced 
exports  of  fish,  fruit,  paper,  timber  and  agricultural  implements.  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  will  suffer  from  the  restrictions  on  fruit  and  other  comestibles,  and  the 
export  trade  of  India,  Ceylon  and  other  colonies  will  be  reduced  in  various  ways. 
Four  of  the  staple  products  of  the  British  West  Indies  figure  on  the  list,  coffee  and 
rum  being  entirely  prohibited,  while  imports  of  cacao  and  bananas  are  reduced  to^  a 
half  and  a  quarter  respectively. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships. — The  Annual  Report  on  the  working  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships  states  that  the  War  has  continued  throughout  the  past  academic  year  to 
interfere  with  the  normal  operation  of  the  system.  The  Trust  has  pursued  its  policy  of 
giving  leave  to  all  scholars  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  who  take  service  in  the 
Imperial  Army  or  the  Colonial  Contingents,  with  the  right  of  resuming  their  scholar- 
ships when  the  War  is  over  and  they  are  free  to  take  up  residence  at  Oxford.  Leave 
of  absence  has  also  been  granted  to  scholars  from  the  United  States  who  wished  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Rod  Cross  Society  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Of  the  American  scholars,  eighteen  took  advantage  of  this  privilege  and  were  absent 
one,  two  or  three  terms  of  the  academic  year,  and  a  certain  number  took  similar  work 
in  one  or  more  of  the  vacations.  Twenty-six  new  scholars  (all  Colonial)  were  elected 
for  1915,  of  whom  seventeen  took  up  military  service  without  coming  into  residence. 
There  have  been  in  residence  at  Oxford  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year 
ninety-four  scholars,  of  whom  seventy-six  were  American  and  eighteen  Colonial.  Of  the 
Colonials,  five  have  taken  commissions  or  enlisted,  after  being  in  residence  for  part  of 
the  year,  and  one  at  the  close  of  the  academic  'year,  while  two  have  engaged  in 
munition  work  and  six  have  continued  their  medical  course  at  the  University  in  accord- 
ance with  advice.  Of  undergraduate  scholars  and  ex-scholars  who  had  joined  the  Army, 
fifteen  are  known  to  have  given  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  Empire  since  the  issue 
of  the  last  statement,  the  Colonies  being  represented  as  follows : — Canada  5,  South 
Africa  5,  New  Zealand  2,  Australia  1,  Newfoundland  1,  and  Bermuda  1.  Military 
honours  won  by  scholars  since  the  issue  of  the  last  statement  comprise  1  D.S.O., 
11  Military  Crosses,  1  Croix  de  Guerre  and  1  Medaille  d'Honneur.  By  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  on  the  petition  of  the  Trustees,  the  provision  made  in  the  will 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  for  a  certain  number  of  German  scholars  to  be  nominated  each  year 
by  the  Emperor  has  been  cancelled.  The  scholarships  thus-  set  free  will,  under  the  Act, 
be  uisiiibuted  among  communities  within  the  British  Empire  not  provided  for  under 
the  will.  Among  the  Oxford  distinctions  gained  by  scholars  during  the  year  are  the 
Beit  Prize,  the  Robert  Herbert  Memorial  Prize,  and  the  Canon  Hall  Junior  Greek 
Testament  Prize. 

The  Production  of  Explosives. — Raw  material  for  the  production  of  acetone,  of 
which  enormous  quantities  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  propellent  explosives,  is 
-now  obtainable  on  a  largo  scale  within  the  Empire.  Until  recently  the  supplies  have 
mainly  come  from  foreign  countries  where  cheap  supplies  of  waste  wood  were  available 
for  destructive  distillation  for  acetone  production,  but  since  the  outbreak  of  war  this 
position  has  been  radically  altered.  A  good  yield  of  acetic  acid  is  being  obtained  in 
Ceylon  from  the  distillation  of  cocoa-nut  shells  and  various  local  woods,  and  attention 
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is  also  being  given  to  the  subject  in  the  Indian  state  of  Mysore.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  factory  for  this  purpose  in  Natal,  where  wattle-wood  will  be  used  as  a  raw 
material.  The  possibility  of  similarly  utilising  the  wattle-wood  accumulated  in  con- 
nection with  the  wattle -bark  industry  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  is  also  under 
consideration,  and  an  exhaustive  series  of  trial  distillations  with  this  wood  and  also 
with  olive-wood  from  the  same  Protectorate  has  just  been  concluded,  with  good  results, 
at  the  Imperial  Institute. 

CANADA. 

Financing  Farmers. — The  Ontario  Government  has  decided  to  place  its  Treasury  at 
the  disposal  of  the  rural  municipalities  of  the  Province,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  advance 
fawn  loans  for  the  extension  of  the  agricultural  industry.  The  Bill,  though  of  far- 
reaching  consequences,  is  comparatively  simple  in  form.  The  municipality  will  accept 
responsibility  for  the  size  and  character  of  the  loan  and  the  nature  of  the  security  for 
it,  but  the  money  will  come  out  of  the  Provincial  Treasury,  the  Government  taking  in 
return  for  each  amount  paid  out  a  covering  debenture  of  the  municipality.  Loans  will 
apply  only  to  permanent  farm,  improvements,  the  definition  of  matters  under  this  head- 
ing being  covered  by  regulation.  It  is  not  intended  to  make  loans  for  purposes  of  a 
temporary  character.  No  limitation  is  placed  in  the  Bill  upon  the  amount  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  available  for  loans,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  data  upon  which  to  base 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  demands  of  farmers  for  financial  assistance.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  legislation  of  a  similar  nature  was  undertaken  in  British  Columbia  as 
long  ago  as  1915,  when  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  was  passed,  appointing  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to  the  farmers  of  the  province.  This  board 
made  the  first  loans  in  August  1916.  On  the  first  day  nineteen  advances  were  ob- 
tained by  farmers  aggregating  £5,000,  and  up  to  now  about  630  applications  for  loans 
have  been  received  from  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  province.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Commission  to  deal  only  with  applications  for  moderate  amounts,  the  money  being 
advanced  to  farmers  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  6J  per  cent. 

Annual  Report  on  Government  Railways. — The  annual  report  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways  shows  that  the  total  expenditure,  including  that  on  the  Quebec 
bridge  last  year,  amounted  to  £8,725,450,  of  which  over  four  millions  sterling  was 
charged  to  capital,  some  three  millions  sterling  to  revenue,  and  £343,330  to  income. 
The  outlay  on  the  Transcontinental  was  £2,297,392  ;  on  the  Intercolonial  £4,340,488 ; 
and  on  the"  Prince  Edward  Island  line  £270,094.  Revenue  derived  from  Government 
railway  and  canal  works  aggregated  £3,774,926.  Before  and  since  Confederation,  Canada 
has  spent  £23,722,945  on  its  canals,  and  £75,429,339  on  its  railways. 

War, Savings  Certificates. — The  sale  of  War  Savings  Certificates  in  Canada  has 
realised  for  the  Dominion  Treasury,  in  small  denominations,  considerably  more  than  a 
million  dollars  in  three  weeks.  Large  employers  of  labour  and  manufacturers  are  co- 
operating with  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  Finance  Minister,  in  the  movement  for  greater 
national  saving.  They  are  encouraging  their  employees  to  invest  in  War  Savings 
Certificates,  and  so  aid  their  country  in  bearing  its  part  in  the  War.  Some  firms  have 
decided  to  pay  their  bonuses  in  War  Savings  Certificates  instead  of  in  cash,  while 
others  have  arranged  to  act  as  bankers  for  employees  who  wish  to  put  by  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  certificates. 

Labour  for  Harvesting. — The  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  has  outlined  a  plan  whereby 
5,000  employees  will  be  released  from  factories  and  business  houses  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks  at  midsummer  to  assist  with  the  harvest.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
usual  two  weeks'  vacation  to  three  weeks  for  all  men  who  are  willing  to  spend  the 
time  on  the  land,  and  the  scheme  provides  for  a  uniform  wage  of  4s.  6d.  per  day.  Sir 
William  Hearst,  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  has  given  the  matter  his  fullest  assent,  and 
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promises  that  the  Government  will  assist  in  every  way  possible  in  the  allotment  and 
distribution  of  the  workers.  Many  other  organisations  have  offered  assistance  along 
the  same  lines. 

Australian  Market  for  Canadian  Timber. — The  Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  has  published  a  report  on  the  timber  import  trade  of  Australia.  The 
Australian  market  is  a  growing  one.  Between  1903  and  1913  the  value  of  the  importa- 
tion of  lumber  and  logs  increased  from  £809,007  to  £2,589,002  per  annum.  Should 
Canada  succeed  in  supplying  one  half  of  Australia's  timber  requirements,  she  will  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  powerful  merchant  marine  on  the  Pacific,  which  will  in  turn 
influence  the  development  of  her  ports  and  subsidiary  trading  and  maritime  industries. 

Aerial  Communication  with  Prince  Edward  Island.— A  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Division  of  the  Aerial  League  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  organised  at  Charlotte  - 
town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  promote  the  organisation 
of  an  aeroplane  company  which  will  manufacture  machines  and  conduct  an  aerial 
service  for  purposes  of  transit.  It  is  contended  that  this  is  the  only  way  at  present 
of  solving  the  problem  of  continuous  communication  all  the  year  round  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland. 

Canadian  Patriotic  Fund. — The  £2,600,000  which  the  people  of  the  Dominion  were 
asked  to  give  this  year  to  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  has  been  more  than  subscribed. 
In  pledges  alone,  the  Fund  so  far  has  obtained  something  like  £2,700,000,  and  has, 
therefore,  an  assured  income  for  the  next  twelve  months.  As  an  instance  of  the 
splendid  way  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  Dominion  are  supporting  the  Fund,  a  four 
days'  campaign  held  in  Toronto  with  the  object  of  raising  £500,000,  realised  £152,000 
more  than  the  desired  sum. 

Ice-breaking  in  the  White  Sea. — The  Canadian  ice-breaker,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  £200,000,  and  purchased  last  year  by  the  Russian  Government  for  service  in  the 
White  Sea,  is  reported  to  have  been  doing  good  work  since  it  arrived  at  its  destination. 
The  vessel,  which  was  launched  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  last  summer  and  named  the 
J.  D.  Hazen,  is  now  known  as  the  Mikula.  She  was  built  at  the  Canadian  Vickers 
plant  in  Montreal,  and  is  the  third  of  such  vessels  supplied  by  the  Dominion  during 
the  past  two  years  for  work  at  the  winter  port  of  Archangel. 

Question  of  Confederation  Revived. — The  possibility  of  the  union  of  Newfoundland 
and  Canada,  and  of  the  absorption  of  St.  Pierre  by  Newfoundland,  is  at  present 
looming  large  on  the  horizon  of  Imperial  constitution.  Canada  is  naturally  desirous 
of  rounding  off  the  Dominion  by  the  inclusion  of  Newfoundland,  largely  on  account 
of  the  strategic  advantages  resulting  from  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  which  enables  it  to  control  all  Canada's  sea-borne  commerce.  Newfoundland, 
however,  has  exhibited  hostility  in  the  past  towards  any  change  in  its  political  status, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  public  sentiment  in  the  Colony  has  undergone  any  alteration  of 
late.  The  general  feeling  there  appears  to  be  that  confederation  will  only  be  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  serious  financial  pressure,  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  cause. 
Newfoundland  would  undoubtedly  be  very  glad  to  acquire  St.  Pierre  from  France,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  altered  conditions  of  trade  and  commerce  after  the  War  will,  in 
all  probability,  render  St.  Pierre  less  valuable  to  France  than  heretofore,  and  thus  an 
agreement  might  possibly  be  arrived  at  for  an  exchange  of  territory, 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

South  African  Finances.— The  detailed  returns  of  revenue,  now  published,  show  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Customs,  the  revenue  has  been  very  well  maintained.  The  export 
duty  on  diamonds  is  now  bringing  in  a  steady  yield  of  £30,000  or  more  a  month,  and 
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has  already  exceeded  the  estimate  for  the  year  by  £68,000.  Income  Tax  should  pro- 
duce more  than  the  estimate  of  £1,130,000,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  total  yield  for  the 
year  of  about  £12,900,000  may  be  expected  from  all  sources  of  revenue  other  than 
Customs.  This  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  better  than  the  original  Budget  forecast.  There 
remains  the  doubtful  factor  of  the  Customs  revenue.  The  yield  from  this  source  was 
estimated  for  the  year  at  £4,790,000,  a  monthly  average  of  nearly  £400,000.  The  actual 
yield  up  to  the  end  of  December  was  £4,017,000,  a  monthly  average  of  £446,333.  In 
December,  however,  the  yield  fell  to  £385,700,  and  the  receipts  for  the  remaining 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  ere  dependent  upon  the  freight  available  for  imports. 

Transvaal  Gold  Mines. — The  value  of  the  output  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  during 
1916  has  been  declared  ax  £39,484,700.  This  constitutes  an  increase  of  £857,508  on  the 
output  for  1915,  and  is  the  highest  year's  return  in  the  history  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
previous  record  was  the  1912  production,  but  that  of  last  year  was  greater  by  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  The  1916  output  represents  approximately  40  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  output.  South  Africa  has,  since  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  that  country, 
contributed  £515,000,000  sterling  to  the  world's  gold  supplies. 

The  Poultry  Industry. — The  second  annual  Poultry  Conference  was  held  recently  at 
Elsenburg  Agricultural  College,  and  Dr.  Perold,  Principal  of  the  College,  spoke  of  the 
big  advance  which  had  been  made  by  the  poultry  industry  in  South  Africa.  Eggs  to 
the  value  of  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  exported  during  the  past 
year.  Whereas,  in  1913,  South  Africa  imported  £69,000  worth  more  than  she  exported, 
the  value  of  exports  in  1916  was  £40,000  above  that  of  imports.  The  Government  is 
said  to  be  drafting  regulations  for  dealing  with  the  exportation  of  eggs  and  table 
poultry,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  ask  that  a  heavy  duty  shall  be  put  on  liquid  eggs, 

Equipping  South  Africans  at  the  Front.— The  South  African  Gifts  and  Comforts 
Organisation  Committee  has  forwarded  £500  to  England  for  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution to  members  of  the  S.  A.  Heavy  Artillery  of  oilskin  overcoats,  such  as  are 
issued  by  the  British  Admiralty  to  the  men  of  the  Royal  Navy.  These  oilskin  coats 
are  a  gift  from  the  people  of  South  Africa,  through  the  medium  of  the  Comforts 
Organisation. 

RHODESIA. 

The  Farmers'  Congress. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Congress  is  always 
an  interesting  event,  and  every  year  marks  an  advance  in  this  growing  industry. 
This  year  the  announcement  was  made  that  a  canning  factory  will  be  started  at 
Odzi  in  the  near  future,  and  that  a  freezing  apparatus  will  eventually  be  added  with 
a  view  to  export  of  meat  via  Beira.  The  arrangements  for  taking  cattle  to  the 
Johannesburg  market  continue  to  afford  an  outlet  for  Matabeleland  stock,  and  it  is 
urged  that  the  short  missing  link  of  100  miles  between  West  Nicholson  and  Messina 
(the  rail-head  of  the  Northern  Transvaal  line)  should  be  constructed  as  soon  as  possible, 
since  that  would  give  the  Mashonaland  people  (including  the  Liebig  ranche)  an  opening 
to  the  south.  Dissatisfied  with  the  existing  creamery,  which  is  owned  and  managed 
by  the  B.S.A.  Company,  the  farmers  are  starting  one  or  more  of  their  own. 

Maize  for  Great  Britain. — The  offer  of  the  Imperial  Government  through  the  B.S.A. 
Company  to  take  the  surplus  crop  of  maize  at  10s.  Gd.  per  bag  at  any  railway  sta- 
tion in  Rhodesia,  and  find  carriage  for  it  overseas,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion, since  the  sum  offered  is  smaller  than  the  usual  price  and  difficult  questions 
arise  as  to  what  is  to  be  considered  a  "surplus",  and  what  the  effect  is  likely  to  be 
on  the  sale  of  the  main  crop.  The  subject  is  far  more  complicated  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  Further  negotiations  have  modified  the  original  proposal,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  offers  a  price  equivalent  to  12s.  5d.  at  the  rail  for  150,000  bags, 
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and  the  B.S.A.  Company  anticipates  that  it  can  arrange  for  the  export  of  the  whole 
surplus  at  a  rate  not  below  10s.  6d.  The  Rhodesian  farmer  is  glad,  for  other  than 
sordid  reasons,  to  think  that  he  can  help  the  Empire  at  this  crisis  by  producing 
more  food,  and  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  possibility  of  growing  more  wheat. 
But  distance  from  markets,  difficulties  of  communication,  and  other  drawbacks,  have 
still  to  be  grappled  with,  and  make  the  farming  industry  one  in  which  every  penny 
must  be  watched,  if  a  profit  is  to  be  shown.  Nevertheless  the  increased  importance 
which  the  events  of  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  have  given  to  all  food-producing 
countries,  already  turning  South  Africa  into  an  exporter  of  meat,  poultry  and  dairy 
produce,  in  addition  to  fruit  and  maize,  must  vitally  affect  the  future  of  Rhodesia; 
which,  developed  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  mines,  has  already  been  pronounced  by 
experts  as  -one  of  the  best  farming  and  ranching  countries  in  the  world. 

Recruiting  in  Rhodesia. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Administrator  of  Rho- 
desia addressed  a  letter  to  the  various  municipalities  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  asking  for 
their  co-operation  in  recruiting  men  for  the  Rhodesia  Regiment,  which  is  to  be  sent 
to  either  Egypt  or  Europe  on  the  conclusion  of  the  East  African  campaign.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  available 
men  in  the  country,  and  employers  of  labour  are  urged  to  facilitate  enlistment  among 
their  employees  by  offering,  when  possible,  to  reinstate  them  after  the  War.  In  the 
case  of  men  employed  on  railways  or  mines,  it  is  understood  that  no  steps  will  be 
taken  to  recruit  them,  except  by  arrangement  with  the  managements.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whether  or  not  the  Government  will  ask  the  High  Commissioner  to  issue  a 
proclamation  for  compulsory  registration. 

MALTA. 

Military  Service  Overseas. — Malta  has  supplied  quite  a  number  of  officers,  N.C.O.'s 
and  men  for  service  with  various  units  of  the  British  Army,  while  others  have  joined 
the  armies  of  the  Allies,  and  some  few  have  entered  the  British  Navy.  The  post  of 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  Sudan  Administration  is  filled  by  a  Maltese  officer,  and 
another  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Australian  Expeditionary  Force  in  Gallipoli,  where 
he  was  killed.  Others  have  joined  the  Indian  Army  and  Canadian  regiments.  In 
addition  to  those  who  have  joined  the  R.A.M.S.  of  the  British  Army,  some  thirteen 
civilian  surgeons  are  serving  in  the  English  hospital  ships. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  West  India  Committee. — A  change  of  officers  has  taken  place  in  the  Committee. 
Mr.  R.  Rutherford  has  been  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Trotter  Deputy 
Chairman.  Both  are  men  well  known  and  respected  in  the  City  of  London.  Mr. 
Rutherford,  who  has  filled  the  position  of  Deputy  Chairman  with  ability  for  eight  years, 
is  closely  identified  with  the  trade  of  Barbados,  while  Mr.  Trotter,  who  is  a  Director  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  Warden  of  the  Goldsmiths  Company,  has  large  interests  in 
Jamaica  and  the  Windward  Islands.  Both  may  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  the 
best  traditions  of  the  West  India  Committee,  whose  strength  and  influence  has  greatly 
increased  since  it  received  the  grant  of  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  in  1904.  It  is 
understood  that  steps  are  in  contemplation  for  further  extending  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  this  useful  body,  which  has  long  since  shaken  itself  free  from  the  once  too  well 
merited  reproach  that  it  was  concerned  with  sugar  alone.  Its  membership  is  now  1600| 
of  whom  only  a  minority  is  interested  in  the  once  supreme  staple. 

Supporting  Imperial  Policy  in  British  Guiana.— At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana,  patriotic  resolutions 
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were  passed  unanimously  supporting  the  idea  of  "the  British  Empire  as  an  organised 
Empire,  organised  for  trade,  for  industry,  for  economic  justice,  for  national  defence,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  world's  peace,  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong".  While  the  winning  of  the  War  is  recognised  as  the  first  consideration,  British 
Guiana  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  considering  all  questions  likely  to  promote 
the  development,  in  the  near  future,  of  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  Empire.  The 
Planters'  Association  pledged  itself  "  to  support  and  co-operate  with  the  British  Empire 
Producers'  organisation,  in  its  efforts  to  secure  preferential  treatment  in  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Empire,  and  that  all  such 
products  should  be  protected  against  unfair  foreign  trade  or  competition,  thereby 
affording  adequate  security  for  the  investment  of  British  capital".  Assuming  that 
1,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  representing  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  of  Great 
Britain,  could  be  grown  in  British  Guiana,  it  was  urged  that  prompt  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  importation,  after  the  War,  of  sugar  produced  in  enemy 
countries.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  appropriate  to  recall  certain  recommendations 
put  forward  by  the  British  Guiana  Branch  of  the  R.C.I.,  in  May  of  last  year,  when 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  appointing  a  Commission  to  investigate  the 
requirements  and  resources  of  the  tropical  colonies  of  the  Empire.  Among  the  points 
emphasised  as  important  were  the  introduction  of  an  increased  supply  of  agricultural 
labour,  the  acceleration  of  oversea  transport,  the  attraction  of  capital  for  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  equipment  for  manufactures  on  a  sound  basis  of  security,  the  re- 
adjustment of  tariffs,  and  the  continuation  of  the  colonisation  of  British  Guiana. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  NOTES. 

Honours  for  the  River  Plate  Contingent. — It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  the  military  distinctions  won  by  members  of  the  River  Plate  Contingent; 
but  the  following  awards  may  be  recorded,  in  addition  to  the  nine  names  that  have 
been  mentioned  in  dispatches.  One  V.C.  and  4  D.S.O.'s  have  been  secured,  also  54 
Military  Crosses,  8  Military  Medals,  7  D.C.M.'s,  and  1  French  Medal. 


IMPERIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OVERSEA. 

IN  the  course  of  last  autumn  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute,  forwarded  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Universities  of  the  Dominions  a  circular  letter  giving  a  summary  account  of  the  acti- 
vities of  the  newer  British  Universities  in  connection  with  the  movement  for  an  increased 
study  of  Imperial  problems.  Interesting  replies  have  already  been  received  from  many 
parts  of  the  Empire,  including  the  Universities  of  Toronto,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia, 
from  Natal,  Pietermaritzburg  and  Grahamstown,  Perth  (Western  Australia),  and  from 
the  University  of  Queensland.  The  reply  from  the  last  of  these  is  so  full  of  suggestion, 
and  exhibits  such  healthy  signs  of  the  progress  of  a  serious  study  of  the  Empire  and 
its  problems,  that  it  may  well  prove  a  model  of  what  can  be  done  in  other  Univer- 
sities when  the  difficult  conditions  arising  out  of  the  War  may  have  so  lightened  as  to 
permit  of  a  further  extension  of  their  activities.  In  his  letter  of  February  15,  1917, 
enclosing  the  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Department  of  History  and  Economics,  the 
Registrar  of  the  University  of  Queensland  states  that  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
History  and  Economics  in  this  University  can  be  regarded  as  coming  definitely  within 
the  scope  of  Imperial  studies.  English  History  in  itself,  and  such  a  subject  as  English 
Literature,  have  for  Australians  a  very  definite  Imperial  value  as  increasing  their  under- 
standing of  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  In  most  of  the  subjects  taught  the  application 
is  naturally  to  some  parts  of  the  Empire. 
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The  Registrar  encloses  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  History  and  Economics  on  the  subject  of  the  Encouragement  of  Imperial 
Studies  in,  and  through,  the  University  of  Queensland.  The  interest  attaching  to  it 
justifies  its  reproduction  at  length  : — 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  IMPERIAL  STUDIES  IK  AND  THROUGH  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  QUEENSLAND. 

Junior  Public  Examination. — The  University  of  Queensland  conducts  external  examina- 
tions similar  in  scope  and  division  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  Local  examinations 
conducted  in  England  and  elsewhere  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  Junior  examination  in  History  is  in  two  parts,  both  in  one  paper,  the  first,  on 
English  History,  carrying  60  per  cent,  of  the  marks,  the  second,  on  Imperial  History, 
40  per  cent.  The  text-book  prescribed  is  Woodward's  "  Expansion  of  the  British 
Empire." 

Faculty  of  Arts,  Courses  in  the  Department  of  History  and.  Economics. — The  ordinary 
pass  course,  entitled  "  British  History,"  though  it  is  in  the  main  devoted  to  such  topics 
as  would  be  treated  in  similar  courses  in  English  Universities,  includes  a  considerable 
amount  of  additional  matter  relative  to  Imperial  problems  and  development.  The 
third-year  course  (ninety  lectures)  on  Constitutional  History  includes  a  sub-course  of 
thirty  lectures  on  the  rise  and  characteristics  of  colonial  constitutions,  while  additional 
matter  of  Imperial  interest  is  included  in  the  other  sixty  lectures. 

In  Systematic  Economics  problems  of  Imperial  trade,  finance,  commercial  foreign 
policy  and  the  like,  are  given  detailed  treatment.  In  Economic  History  quite  half  of 
the  lectures  given  deal  with  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  European  Powers,  par- 
ticular attention  being  devoted  to  the  history  of  exploitation,  international  finance, 
coloured  labour,  tariff  changes.  Most  of  these  lectures  on  Imperial  economic  history  are 
illustrated  principally 'from  the  records  of  the  self-governing  British  Dominions,  where 
possible  from  Australia,  and  then,  preferably,  from  Queensland. 

In  Political  Science  about  a  quarter  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  definitely 
Imperial  problems.  Such  books  as  Lewis's  "Government  of  Dependencies"  are  pre- 
scribed. 

Third  year  special  subjects  for  honours  students  in  the  History  School  include,  e.g. 
(for  1917),  "  The  Influence  of  Political  Theory  upon  British  Colonial  History." 

Subjects  for  M.A.  theses  in  this  school  are  generally  chosen  from  colonial  history. 

University  Tutorial  Classes  for  Workers  (in  co-operation  with  the  W.  E.  A.). — In  the 
Workers'  tutorial  classes  conducted  by  this  University  every  opportunity  is  seized  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Queenslanders  of  all  grades  of  society  to  the  nature,  difficulties, 
promise  and  responsibility  of  empire.  This  is,  of  course,  easiest  in  the  classes  taking 
Constitutional  History,  Imperial  History,  Political  Theory,  Economic  History  and 
Economic  Theory. 

Societies  Promoted  or  Assisted  by  the  University. — The  Historical  Society  of  Queensland 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  University.  From  time  to  time  it  hears  and  discusses  papers 
on  topics  which,  while  mainly  of  Queensland  interest,  are  by  no  means  parochial. 

The  wider  Imperial  issues  are  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  University  Historical 
Society,  membership  of  which  is  open,  without  subscription,  to  all  persons  who  have 
taken,  or  are  taking,  a  degree  course  at  any  University.  Some  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered last  term  were :  Post  Bellum  Imperialism,  the  Search  for  Cheap  Labour  in 
Tropical  Australia,  Trade  Routes,  Dutch  Methods  of  Colonisation,  Early  Victorian 
Theories  of  Colonisation. 

Public  Lectures. — Public  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  the  constitutions  of  the 
self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  NEW  PACIFIC  :    BRITISH  POLICY  AND  GERMAN  AIMS. 

IN  writing  the  story  of  the  Pacific  Islands  *  Mr.  Fletcher  has  pursued  what  is  certainly 
the  most  interesting  method  for  the  general  reader.  Blue-books  and  official  documents 
are  rarely  cited,  and  there  is  no  marshalling  of  events  in  chronological  order.  Instead 
of  this  the  facts  are  grouped  under  subject-headings,  and  their  significance  is  explained 
by  reference  to  the  acts  and  opinions  of  the  persons  who,  in  the  author's  belief,  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  existing  conditions,  good  and  evil.  Thus  we  are  told  much 
about .Theodor  Weber,  who,  as  manager  of  the  "Long  Handle  Firm",  and  subsequently 
German  Consul,  was  "the  builder  of  a  Colonial  Empire  for  Germany  in  the  Pacific"  ; 
of  the  missionaries  George  Brown,  James  Chalmers,  and  Lorimer  Fison ;  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson  ;  and  of  Sir  William  MacGregor,  to  whom,  deservedly,  is  given  also  the  title 
of  "Empire  builder".  Statesmen — Bismarck,  Lord  Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  and 
the  rest — come  into  the  story ;  but  rather  as  accessories  to  the  men,  who  "  in  the  last 
half  century  made  the  history  of "  the  New  Pacific.  And  Mr.  Fletcher's  work  is 
introduced  by  an  instructive  preface  by  Lord  Bryce,  and  a  "foreword"  from  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  commends  the  book  "  to  all  who  desire  that  the  coming  Peace  Conference 
shall  be  a  satisfactory  one  ". 

Three  main  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  interesting,  informing  and  timely 
book.  (1)  The  immorality  of  handing  back  native  races  to  Germany :  (2)  The  need  for 
placing  all  parts  of  the  British  realm  under  a  common  organ  of  administration :  and 
(3)  In  the  government  of  undeveloped  native  races  an  indiscreet  humanitarianism  defeats 
its  own  (assumed)  end ;  since  it  brings  ruin  and  not  prosperity  to  the  people  to  whom 
it  is  applied. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  conclusions,  as  in  German  East  and  South  West 
Africa,  so,  too,  in  the  Pacific  islands  German  brutality  is  "writ  large".  On  this  head 
Mr.  Fletcher  writes  : — 

"  Germany  has  simply  dragooned  the  natives  and  taken  their  land,  or  as  much  of 
it  as  she  wanted.  Great  Britain  has  treated  the  people  of  the  various  groups  as 
capable  of  being  civilised,  and  where  possible  as  responsible  beings." 

The  cruelties,  abuses,  and  exactions  of  German  rule  were  mitigated,  however,  before 
the  War ;  but  only  because  "  it  was  not  profitable  to  find  the  natives  dying  out  or 
scurrying  away  in  dismay  whenever  the  official  German,  or  even  the  unofficial  white 
man,  came  in  sight  ". 

At  the  same  time  the  relative  failure  of  British  administration  is  emphasised ;  and 
it  is  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Fletcher  to  explain  this  failure  which  points  to  the 
second  conclusion.  Neither  a  United  Kingdom  authority,  nor  an  Australian  authority, 
will  suffice  to  administer  the  Pacific  islands  alike  in  the  interests  of  the  native  popula- 
tions and  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Because  all  parts  of  the  Empire  are  concerned 
in  the  matter,  it  must  be  an  authority  upon  which  all  parts  of  the  Empire  are  duly 
represented.  The  fact  that  the  fate  of  the  Pacific  islands  was,  and  is  now,  a  matter 
of  common  concern  to  all  the  constituent  States  of  the  British  Empire  is  no  longer 
open  to  question.  Mr.  Fletcher  shows  that  Germany's  Pacific  policy  aimed  at  much 
more  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  the  islands  and  territories  which  she  had  secured 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  These  islands  were  valuable  because  they  provided  a 
base  from  which  she  proposed  to  capture,  by  peaceful  penetration  and  otherwise, 
Australia  itself ;  and  the  island-continent,  with  its  vast  mineral  resources  and  flourish- 
ing white  communities,  was  to  be  the  dominating  centre  of  a  great  German  system, 

*  The  New  Pacific  :  British  Policy  and  German  Aims.  By  0.  Brunsdon  Fletcher ;  with 
a  Preface  by  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.,  and  a  Foreword  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia.  Portraits,  and  Map.  Pp.  xxxii-325.  London  :  Macmillans.  1917.  la.  6d. 
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which,  apart  from  the  remaining  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  was  to  include,  upon 
the  annexation  of  Holland,  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  And  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  "foreword" 
writes  even  more  definitely  of  the  progress  accomplished  by  Germany  towards  the 
acquisition  of  Australia,  and  of  his  own  part  in  combating  these  German  designs. 

"  My  own  share  in  the  discovery  of  the  extent  of  Germany's  designs  upon  Australia 
and  the  Pacific  is  not  given  by  the  author  for  a  very  good  reason — it  is  still  incom- 
plete— and  during  the  last  two  years  much  of  the  fighting  has  necessarily  been  done 
out  of  sight.  Yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  work  of  freeing  Australia 
from  Germany's  grip  has  been  like  operating  at  a  dentist's  chair,  or  rather  like  cutting 
the  tentacles  of  an  octopus  with  blows  from  an  axe,  always  to  find  that  while  life 
lasts  the  creature  can  cling.  Australian  metals  have  been  so  far  freed  that  the  way 
is  opening  for  new  enterprises  in  reduction,  smelting,  and  marketing ;  but  the  end  is 
still  to  be  sought.  .  .  ." 

The  case  of  Fiji  will  illustrate  the  third  conclusion.  The  elements  of  the  population 
are  (in  round  numbers)  85,000  Fijians,  55,000  coolies,  and  5,000  whites.  The  native  popu- 
lation just  now  has  ceased  to  decline  ;  but  it  is  stagnant,  while  the  imported  Hindus 
and  Mussulmans  are  increasing  fast.  And  why  ?  Because  Fiji  is  in  urgent  need  of 
labour  to  develop  its  fertile  acres,  and  the  native  Fijian  refuses  to  work.  Mr.  Fletcher 
writes : — 

"  A  paternal  Government  has  secured  him  in  the  possession  of  his  lands,  and  now 
he  is  able  to  draw  a  substantial  income  from  them.  The  Indians,  out  of  their  inden- 
tures, are  glad  to  lease  small  areas  at  good  rents ;  and  even  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  with  interests  in  Fiji  running  to  three  millions  sterling,  pays  a  toll 
of  many  thousands  per  annum  in  rent  alone.  Naturally  the  natives  feel  independent 
in  a  country  where  food  may  be  grown  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  labour.  .  .  .  The 
Indians  may  swarm  in  and  settle  down,  or  they  may  elect  to  stay  at  home,  but  the 
Fijian  is  content." 

Certainly,  as  Mr.  Hughes  says,  it  is  desirable  that  this  book  should  be  read.  It 
may  be  added  that  its  conclusions  are  likely  to  be  the  more  fruitful,  because  so  much 
of  Mr.  Fletcher's  evidence  is  derived  from  those  missionary  and  other  sources  upon 
which  the  pseudo-pacifist  especially  relies. 

W.  BASIL  WORSFOLD. 


ALFRED  LYTTELTON. 

ANY  account  *  of  the  personality  of  Alfred  Lyttelton  is  certain  to  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  His  easy  and  supreme  success  in  athletics,  his 
gallant  contests  with  the  Australian  Elevens,  his  family  tie  with  New  Zealand,f  his 
missions  .to  the  Transvaal  and  Newfoundland,  his  tenure  of  the  Colonial  Secretaryship, 
and,  above  all,  the  radiant  vitality  and  moral  earnestness  of  his  nature,  united  to  secure 
for  him  a  large  space  in  the  public  mind  of  the  Dominions.  And  while  he  was  thus 
widely  known  to  the  many,  to  the  few  his  unhesitating  assertion  that  the  United 
Kingdom  Government,  while  the  Government  of  the  Empire,  must  show  as  much 
regard  for  the  interests  of  an  Oversea  British  State  as  for  those  of  the  Home  British, 
to  whose  representatives  alone  it  was  constitutionally  responsible,  made  him  the  har- 
binger of  a  new  era  of  British  statesmanship.  To  many  others  besides  myself,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  that  on  this  ground  especially  "  the  statesmanship  of  the  Empire  had 
been  left  the  poorer  by  the  untimely  death  of  Alfred  Lyttelton  ".  J 

*  Alfred  Lyttelton.  An  Account  of  Ms  Life.  By  Edith  Lyttelton.  Portraits  and  other  Illus- 
trations. Pp.  xiv-431.  London:  Longmans.  1917.  12*.  Qd. 

f  His  uncle's  part  in  the  settlement  of  Canterbury  is  commemorated  in  the  names 
"  Hagley  Park  "  and  "  Port  Lyttelton  ". 

%  Preface  to  The  Reconstruction  of  the  New  Colonies  under  Lord  Milner. 
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The  writer  of  this  book  is  the  second  wife  ;  and  her  work  is  characterised  naturally 
by  its  extreme  intimacy,  an  intimacy  not  merely  of  thought  and  phrase,  but  of  inci- 
dent. She  has  chosen  deliberately  to  subordinate  the  public  career  of  her  husband  to 
his  private  life,  making  it  her  aim,  as  she  tells  us,  to  give  "a  picture  of  his  character, 
rather  than  a  chronicle  of  his  life".  And,  indeed;  her  work  resembles  the  conventional 
biography  about  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  a  fireside  discussion  of  some  absent  member 
of  the  family  resembles  an  article  in  a  biographical  dictionary.  Within  these  limits 
she  has  achieved  as  complete  success  as  her  literary  medium  permits  of.  Her  pages 
open  to  the  reader  a  "charmed  circle",  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  "Uncle  William", 
prime-ministers  and  statesmen  still  remain  the  "Arthur"  or  "George"  of  Eton  or 
the  University,  and  women  notable  in  the  social  and  political  records  of  our  time 
reveal  themselves,  in  the  gracious  setting  of  their  English  homes,  as  mothers,  wives, 
and  sisters. 

In  the  life  of  Alfred  Lyttelton,  as  here  portrayed,  there  are  two  central  episodes, 
each  notably  brief :  the  "  short  year  "  of  his  first  marriage,  and  his  tenure  of  the  Colonial 
Secretaryship  (1903-5). 

The  union  of  Alfred  Lyttelton,  mystic  and  athlete,  whose  manhood  presented  "an 
ideal  to  which  every  English  father  would  wish  his  son  to  aspire", with  Laura  Tennant, 
whose  "eager  life"  revealed  a  being  of  such  varying  qualities  and  such  evasive  charms 
that  even  these  intimate  pages  leave  the  spell  of  her  enchantment  unexplained,  was 
an  idyll ;  and  it  is  so  presented.  The  story  is  told  in  a  key  of  such  emotional  inten- 
sity that  precludes  comment  or  epitome.  It  remains  only  to  note  that  in  the  telling 
both  the  pathos  and  the  psychological  interest  of  the  first  episode  are  fully  rendered. 

Two  aspects  of  Mrs.  Lyttelton' s  presentation  of  the  second  episode  invite  comment. 
Although  she  gives  us  one  new  and  striking  testimony  to  the  part  played  by  Alfred 
Lyttelton' s  singular  integrity  of  character  in  the  struggle  for  the  Chinese  Labour 
Ordinance,  she  hardly  does  justice  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  his  task  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  reveals  sufficiently  clearly  the  significance  of  his  achievement  as  an 
act  of  statesmanship.  Not  only  is  it  the  case,  as  Major  Seeley  writes  in  his  striking 
letter  of  November  16,  1906  (which  Mrs.  Lyttelton  is  permitted  to  print),  that  no 
other  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  possibly  have  carried  through  the  policy 
of  Chinese  Labour,  but  almost  the  entire  ^  burden  of  defending  and  justifying  the 
Ordinance  and  Regulations  in  the  critical  debates  of  the  spring  of  1904  rested  upon 
his  shoulders.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  had  no  intimate  knowledge  of  South  African  con- 
ditions, and  in  debate  could  only  enforce  the  arguments  with  which  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  speeches  provided  him.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  in  ordinary  circumstances 
could  have  been  depended  upon  to  render  powerful  assistance,  found  himself  on  this 
question  at  variance  with  the  judgment  of  Lord  Milner.  The  Radical  opposition  was 
pledged  to  offer  a  resistance  A  entrance  to  the  measure.  Alfred  Lyttelton  was  not  only 
the  "transmitter",  so  to  speak,  of  a  mass  of  amendments,  ranging  from  the  wildest 
denunciations  of  fanatical  hostility  to  the  natural  protests  of  the  Australasian  govern- 
ments, but  he  was  also  the  guardian  of  the  reputation  and  electoral  interests  of  the 
Unionist  Party.  Chinese  labour  was  disliked  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Government 
supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  the  great 
working-class  constituencies.  In  these  ^circumstances,  Alfred  Lyttelton  had  to  make  the 
Ordinance  so  technically  perfect  from  the  Unionist  Government's  point  of  view  that 
hesitating  supporters  could  not  complain  that  the  pledges,  by  which  their  dislike  had 
been  overcome,  were  not  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  He  had  also  to  conciliate  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  whole,  and  to  soften  the  asperity  of  individual  opponents,  by  suggest- 
ing "safeguards"  in  the  Ordinance  and  Regulations,  which  were  sometimes  quite  un- 
necessary and  sometimes  so  maladroit  that  they  would  have  invited  the  very  evi, 
which  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  "strong  and  successful  fight"  that  Alfred  Lyttelton 
gave  clear  utterance  to  the  principle  which,  as  before  noticed,  made  him  auspicium 
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mdioris  ccvi  to  all  who  looked  forward  to  a  closer  administrative  union  of  the  com- 
ponent States  of  the  British  Empire.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Did  he  not  know 
that  the  support  of  the  Transvaal  Labour  Importation  Ordinance  would  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  prospects  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  the  constituencies  ?"  Alfred  Lyttelton 
wrote  :— 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  Government's  decision  will  probably  cost  the  party  many 
votes ;  but  a  Government  which  flinched  from  what  it  knew  to  be  necessary  in  th« 
interests  of  another  part  of  the  Empire  in  order  to  avoid  losing  some  supporters  at 
home  would  not  deserve  to  retain  possession  of  power."  * 

The  second  ground  of  comment  is  purely  technical.  In  the  pages  dealing  with  South 
African  affairs  certain  errors  in  the  text  need  to  be  corrected.  The  Emigrant  Farmers 
left  the  Cape  Colony  during  the  years  1835-1838,  not  in  1866  (p.  232).  The  Uit- 
landers'  Petition  was  accepted  by  the  British  Government  in  1899,  not  1900  (p.  234). 
And  the  retrospect  of  events  on  the  same  page  (234)  is  framed  so  awkwardly  as 
to  give  the  uninstructed  reader  the  impression  that  the  Jameson  Raid  took  place 
after  the  Bloemfontein  Conference,  instead  of  in  the  closing  days  of  1895.  The  date 
on  which  the  Boers  "rose  in  arms"  was  December  16,  1880,  not  in  1881  (p.  232). 
The  second  Colonial  Conference  met  in  1897,  not  in  the  year  of  the  war,  1899 
(p.  310) ;  and  on  page  358  there  is  an  obvious  misprint  of  "  Irish  "  for  "  Welsh."  In  the 
new  editions,  which  are  sure  to  be  required,  such  small  blemishes  should  be  removed. 

W.  BASIL  WORSE-OLD. 


THE  LATE  LORD  KITCHENER. 

LORD  KITCHENER'S  place  in  the  category  of  the  world's  great  captains  will  be  a 
subject  for  future  historians  to  discuss  and  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  precision. 
His  own  contemporaries  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide  the  point.  It  is  enough 
that  they  know  instinctively  that  his  inclusion  in  the  illustrious  list,  by  the  voice 
of  history,  is  assured.  Any  attempt  at  more  definite  allocation  must  inevitably  give 
tongue  to  critical  argument,  which,  in  these  days,  is  wholly  out  of  place.  It  is  well, 
however,  that  material  for  the  judgment  of  succeeding  generations  should  be  collected 
without  delay;  and  in  "  Kitchener  in  his  own  Words  ",f  Mr.  J.  B.  Rye  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Groser  have  rendered  useful  service  towards  the  task,  which  must  one  day  be  under- 
taken, of  appraising  the  services  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  the  world  at  large 
by  a  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  was  "the  greatest  personality  of  the 
day". 

Lord  Kitchener,  fortunately  for  the  authors,  was  a  man  of  few  words.  A  record 
of  some  lesser  lights,  in  their  own  words,  might  rival  a  newspaper's  history  of  the  current 
War,  or  the  "Life  of  Percy  Vere,  in  40  vols."  The  modest  proportions  of  this  work 
indicate  how  little  Lord  Kitchener's  prominent  place  in  the  public  ej-e  was  due  to 
any  efforts  on  his  part  to  hold  the  public  ear.  Of  the  less  than  six  hundred  pages,  only 
a  portion  is  devoted  to  his  dicta  and  scripta.  Little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  penetrate  into  the  private  life  of  the  statesman-soldier ;  and,  although  he  was 
so  constituted  that  his  public  utterances  and  official  reports  are  probably  a  truer  reflex 
of  his  character  and  temperament  than  is  the  case  with  the  genus  of  politicians  as 
a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  omission  to  lift  the  other  veil  leaves  the  story  of  "  K. 
of  K."  half  untold.  But  what  the  authors  do  show  us  challenges  at  once  the  popular 
conception  of  the  ruthless  martinet  riding  roughshod  over  all  and  sundry.  The  basis 
of  the  administration  of  the  Soudan  as  laid  down  by  him  in  the  Memorandum  quoted 

*  The  Reconstruction,  etc.,  Vol.   I.,   p.   354. 

t  Kitchener  in  his  own  Words.  By  J.  B.  Rye,  M.A.,  and  Horace  G.  Groser.  London:  Fisher 
Urovin,  Ltd.  10s.  Qd.  net. 
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in  this  volume  docs  credit,  not  only  to  the  one  who  penned  it,  but  to  the 
British  nation,  of  which  he  was  in  this  matter  the  mouthpiece.  An  added  sorrow  to  the 
tragedy  that  overwhelmed  H.M.S.  Hampshire  on  June  5,  1916,  was  the  fact  that  it 
should  have  deprived  the  country  at  the  same  time  of  the  man  who  for  so  many 
years  had  enjoyed  Lord  Kitchener's  closest  confidence.  Colonel  FitzGerald,  if  he  had 
lived  and  had  been,  willing,  could  have  thrown  much  light  on  some  aspects  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  character  that  may  have  to  remain  obscure.  On  the  main  points  there 
can,  however,  be  no  uncertainty ;  his  achievements  in  the  Soudan  and  in  South  Africa 
speak  for  themselves,  and  when  the  present  War  broke  out,  he  was  the  only  man  in 
the  British  Empire  who  thought  at  once  in  millions,  who  foresaw  a  prolonged  conflict, 
and  set  himself  to  make  good  the  lack  of  foresight  and  preparation  from  which  the 
country  was  bound  to  suffer. 

From  cover  to  cover,  "Kitchener  in  his  own  Words"  bears  the  impress  of  hero- 
worship.  Although  by  no  means  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  book,  the  fact 
(to  the  ordinary  reviewer)  seems  to  bring  a  too  critical  analysis  almost  within  the 
limits  of  sacrilege.  For  this  reason,  there  can  be  no  surrender  to  any  tendency  to 
accept  the  authors'  "tread  on  the  tail  of  my  coat"  challenge  in  the  closing  chapters. 
They  are  right  in  urging  that  "judgment  on  Kitchener's  conduct  in  the  Great  War 
should  be  suspended",  and  the  material  that  they  marshal  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  formation  of  such  a  judgment.  They  have  compiled  a  book  which  no  one 
who  wishes  to  form  an  independent  opinion  of  Lord  Kitchener's  place  among  great 
Englishmen  will  be  able  to  ignore.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  subsequent 
editions  will  contain  an  index,  and  that  reference  will  be  further  facilitated  by  printing 
on  each  page  the  year  to  which  the  dates  in  question  belong. 

The  only  contribution  which  the  reviewer  cares  to  make  to  the  subject  is  to  testify 
to  what  he  believes  was  Lord  Kitchener's  genuine  concern — however  disguised — to 
stand  in  well  with  public  opinion — not  for  the  sake  of  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd, 
but  for  the  satisfaction  that  everyone  must  derive  from  the  knowledge  that  one's 
acts  are  appreciated  by  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  benefit.  Needless  to  say, 
as  far  as  Lord  Kitchener  was  concerned,  there  was  no  connection  between  this  concern 
of  his  and  the  courting  of  popularity,  by  saying  or  doing  what  public  opinion  is  likely 
to  approve.  One  point  of  interest,  that  has  yet  to  be  cleared  up,  is  Lord  Kitchener's 
view  of  the  nation's  military  preparations  (or  the  absence  of  them)  during  the  five 
critical  years  preceding  this  War.  That  he  was  convinced,  when  he  left  India,  that 
war  with  Germany  was  inevitable,  is  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge,  but  he  was  inclined 
to  anticipate  the  actual  outbreak  by  two  years.  He  looked  to  some  form  of  national 
service,  but  in  1909  was  anxious  to  see  provision  made  for  the  training  of  officers 
before  any  scheme  of  general  service  was  put  into  force.  Unless  Egypt  occupied 
the  whole  of  his  thoughts  in  the  intervening  years,  he  must  have  viewed  with  con- 
siderable mistrust  the  policy  of  reducing  annually  expenditure  on  arms  and  munitions. 

H.  T.  M.  B. 


GERMAN  PRISON  CAMPS.* 

CAPTAIN  DOLBEY  has  written  a  book  that  fits  a  nitherto  empty  niche  in  the  history  of 
the  War.  Though  there  is  much  of  interest  in  his  excellently  told  tale  of  work  and 
wanderings  as  a  regimental  doctor,  it  is  only  one  account  among  many.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  later  chapters  on  German  prisons  in  "  the  nightmare  that  was  the 
winter  of  1914-1915".  They  are  the  carefully  compiled  evidence  and  deliberate  con- 
clusions of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  with  personal  experience  of  conditions  in  the 

*  A  Regimental  Surgeon  in  War  and  Prison.     By  Capt.  Robert  V.  Dolbey,  M.B.,  M.S.  (Lond.), 
F.R.G.S.  (Eng.),  R.A.M.C.    John  Murray,  London.     Price  6*.  net. 
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Kriegsgefangenenlager  of  Crefeld,  Minden,  Sennelager,  and  Giitersloh.  It  is  a  book  none 
interested  in  the  question  of  our  prisoners  would  willingly  miss.  If  the  verdict  against 
Germany  is  black,  it  is  given  with  no  hysterical  vapourings.  These  are  the  observa- 
tions of  a  trained  observer,  with  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
Not  the  least  valuable  feature  is  the  psychological  study  of  both  captors  and  captives. 
In  July  1914,  Dr.  Dolbey  left  British  Columbia  for  a  brief  holiday.  Little  more 
than  a  month  later  he  was  at  a  base  hospital  in  France  as  a  Captain  in  the  E.A.M.C. 
Casualties  among  medical  officers  were  very  heavy.  "The  Red  Cross  brassard  meant 
less  than  nothing"  to  the  enemy.  Utterly  disregarding  all  conventions,  doctors  and 
orderlies  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  story  of  how  they  remained  with  their 
wounded  in  face  of  German  insults  and  cruelties  is  indeed  "an  epic  in  itself".  As 
prisoners  there  was  "  nothing  but  a  shower  of  stones  and  abuse  for  the  Engldnder 
gefangener".  In  striking  contrast  are  notes  of  British  soldiers  sharing  chocolate  and 
cigarettes  with  their  German  prisoners.  But  from  the  outset  Germany  was  sowing  a 
harvest  of  hate  :  how  terrible  and  deep-rooted,  a  future  harvest  will  prove.  Her  spokes- 
men have  prated  of  their  "chivalrous"  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  evidence  on  this 
point  is  entirely  one-sided.  Corroboration  is  to  seek.  Captain  Dolbey  frankly  acknow- 
ledges that  three  months  in  prison  were  enough  to  change  any  previous  good  opinion 
he  might  have  had  about  his  captors.  Officers  at  Crefeld  "suffered  no  physical 
cruelty;  but  every  humiliation,  rudeness,  and  insult".*  English  civilians  at  Minden 
were  treated  like  dogs,  or  rather  "like  English  soldiers,  prisoners  of  war".  Bad  as 
Minden  might  be,  Sennelager  was  worse.  As  a  result  of  intolerably  bad  conditions 
disease  swept  the  camp,  culminating  in  outbreaks  of  typhus  and  cere bro -spinal  meningitis. 
Yet  Mr.  Gerard  was  informed  there  had  been  no  epidemics  in  that  camp.  But  space 
prohibits  any  examination  of  the  many  German  lies  Dr.  Dolbey  exposes — such  wilful 
falsities  that  he  exclaims,  "  What  can  you  do  with  such  a  people  ?  "  A  summary  has 
been  tersely  put  by  Private  Green  from  that  other  hell  called  Wittenberg,  "  Of  course 
it  all  comes  of  German  culture." 

D.  H.  MOUTBAY  BEAD, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  African  Atrocities." — With  reference  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Reeve's  article  "  African 
Atrocities,"  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  December  1916  (Vol.  VII.),  No.  12,  while 
admittedly  disclaiming  all  personal  knowledge  of  Africa,  I  must  say  that  I  consider  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  him  in  his  penultimate  paragraph  call  for  a  refutation,  at  least 
as  far  as  British  North  Borneo  is  concerned. 

Here,  to  all  natives  (Bajau,  Murut,  Brunei,  Malay,  Javanese,  Dusuns,  and  Sulu),  "the 
white  man"  ("orang  puteh",  as  it  is  expressed  in  Malay,  the  medium  for  conversation) 
stands  as  the  term  for  Englishmen ;  all  other  Europeans  and  American  nationalities 
are  spoken  of  as  "orang  German",  "orang  Blanda",  or  "orang  American"  as  the 
case  may  be,  while  to  the  native  understanding  and  in  the  native  opinion  there  is  a 
large  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  distinction. 

I  only  write  this,  not  with  intent  to  attempt  to  correct  Mr.  Reeve  in  his  state- 
ments about  Africa,  but  lest  the  same  conclusion  should,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  be 
arrived  at  by  your  readers  concerning  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

K.  M.  0.  COOK, 

Kota  Belud,  B.  N.  Borneo, 
February  16,  1917. 

Conditions  improved  under  a  bettor  Commandant  after  Capt.  Dolbay  had  left. 
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A  British  Cattle  Reserve. — Having  accidentally  come  across  your  January  number, 
and  reading  with  interest  an  article  on  "  A  British  Cattle  Reserve  ",  I  feel  that  a  few 
words  on  that  subject,  relative  to  the  French  West  African  Colonies,  might  prove  an 
interesting  comparison.  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  experience  of  cattle  in  Canada 
West  and  Mongolia,  and  have  more  than  a  usual  knowledge  of  West  Africa,  having 
lectured  before  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  written  various  articles  on 
the  last-named  part  of  the  world.  In  taking  French  West  Africa  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal  River,  and  the  country  adjacent  (limited  in  fertility  to  about*  100 
kilometres  north,  right  across  to  the  Tsong  country  to  west  of  Timbuctoo,  comprising 
the  route  followed  by  Mungo  Park  north  of  the  Niger,  and  all  the  country  south  of 
this  line  to  the  eleventh  parallel)  you  wifl  find  a  cattle  country  in  which  cattle  abound 
in  various  degrees  of  density,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  various  localities  in  which 
the  population  is  found.  The  cattle  range  in  size  from  beasts  which  would  dress 
from  1000  Ib.  to"  400  Ib.  The  farther  south  you  go,  the  smaller  they  become.  They 
vary  in  type  from  the  big-horned  and  humped  species,  on  which  I  have  packed  3 
cwt.,  to  a  smaller  type  much  like  a  Jersey  (on  the  Hinterland  of  Liberia),  whilst 
south  of  that  they  become  as  small  as  not  to  dress  much  over  150  Ib.  The  French 
Colonial  Office  should  have  long  ago  taken  up  this  matter  and  with  Dakar  as  a  port, 
with  river  and  rail  communications,  the  enterprise  could  not  have  proved  a  failure. 
I  am  not  aware  that  their  Government  has  tried  to  improve  the  breed,  which  should 
have  been  done.  It  is  many  years  since  I  visited  that  country,  at  which  period  they 
had  developed  their  Colony  in  a  far  more  creditable  manner  than  we  had,  so.  that 
I  trust,  in  the  matter  of  cattle  raising,  they  saw  ahead  of  the  times. 

S.  F. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  DINNER  IN  HONOUR  OF  LT.-GENERAL  SMUTS. 

A  DINNER  was  given  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  May  22  by  South  Africans  in  London  in 
honour  of  Lt.-General  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts,  the  African  Society  and  the  South 
African  Merchants  Committee  co-operating  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  Earl 
of  Selborne  presided,  and  the  function  was  voted  a  great  success.  Lt.-General  Smuts 
delivered  an  important  speech  on  the  future  of  South  Africa,  to  which  we  hope  to  devote 
some  space  in  our  next  issue. 


RECEPTION  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JUBILEE  OF 
CANADIAN    FEDERATION. 

THE  Council  has  decided  to  hold  an  afternoon  reception  on  July  2  in  celebration  of  the 
Jubilee  of  Canadian  Federation.  Particulars  will  be  communicated  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute  at  an  early  date. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (11): 

Edwin  Barber,  Major  Henry  Cardwell,  J.P.,  Sir  Merton  R,  Cotes,  F.R.Q.S.,  Sir 
Kenneth  I.  Crossley,  Bart.,  Sir  Edward  Holt,  Bart.,  Robert  C.  Scott,  Harry  D.  Simpson, 
Hon.  Charles  0.  Wade  (Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales),  Joseph  Watson,  Frederick 
Whowell,  J.P.,  William  Windham. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (36): 

CANADA. — Sergt.-Major  Charles  Crean  (Ottawa),  Harold  P.  Christie  (Ashcroft,  B.C.). 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — 2nd  Lieut.  Edmund  C.  Bryant  (East  London),  Wittem  H.  Cilliera 
(Kimberley),  John  F.  Martyn  (Johannesburg),  Tom  C.  Moore  (Pretoria),  2nd  Lieut. 
Edward  J.  Riches  (East  London),  Major  Henry  P.  Tuckey  (Kimberley). 

BRITISH  GUIANA.— 2nd  Lieut.  Wilfred  S.  L.  Payne,  M.C.  (Georgetown).  BRITISH 
NORTH  BORNEO.— Herbert  J.  B.  Walker  (Jesselton).  CEYLON.— Charles  P.  Anderson 
(Matak),  Ronald  A.  S.  White  (Matak).  EGYPT.— Sir  Arthur  Chilty,  K.C.M.O.  MALAY 
STATES. — J.  Blomfield  Douglas  (Kuala  Lumpur),  John  Fenner  (Perak),  Myles  Kehoe 
(Negri  Sembilan),  Frederic  H.  La  Mothe  (Johore),  Leslie  M.  Quinton  (Negri  Sembilan), 
Dugald  Ritchie  (Perak),  George  S.  Stewart.  NIGERIA. — Ernest  Bottoms  (Naraguta), 
William  J.  King  (Naraguta),  Charles  H.  Nicholson  (Naraguta),  R.  W.  Scott  (Naraguta). 
NYASALAND.— Hugh  Stoddart  (Fort  Johnston),  RHODESIA.— Fran  A;  W.  Inskipp 
(Salisbury),  Capt.  Charles  G.  Lewis  (Salisbury),  Laurence  A.  Russell  (Broken  Hitt). 
STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— Alfred  Newberry  (Singapore).  PARAGUAY.— .Rodney  B. 
Croskey  (Asuncion),  Elias  Thomas  (Asuncion),  SIAM. — John  H.  Swanson,  MJ.Mech.E. 
(Bangkok).  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.— Roy  Andreae  (Chicago),  Harold  A. 
Lowther  (Montana),  John  G.  Stobe,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Chicago),  Bob  G,  Stobo  (Chicago), 

Associates  (9) : 

Arthur  H.  Booth,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  William  H.  Fawsitt,  Mrs.  Floyd,  Franci* 
H.  Kitchin,  Mrs.  D.  Ritchie  (Perak,  F.M.S.),  Mrs.  Charles  Serjeant,  Miss  Iris  G.  Stobo 
(Chicago),  Mrs.  N.  B.  Gowan  Stobo  (Chicago), 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION. — Major  F.  E.  Hall. 

Henry  Bertin,  Cecil  Morris,  W.  Knox  D'Arcy.  J.  H.  Welsford,  E.  V.  Collins,  Percy 
Clarke,  J.P.,  C.  H.  Weatherley,  Charles  E.  Hunter,  Eardley  B.  Reece,  Samuel  May, 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  S.  Frowd  Walker,  C.M.G.,  F.  C.  Liddle,  Capt.  W.  B.  Vallancey,  J,  Mitford 
Atkinson,  M.B.,  C.  A.  Bleckly,  G.  P.  Fitzgerald,  H.  W.  Hon.  Burgess. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1916-1917. 

The  following  Papers  and  Addresses  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  be  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station) : — 

JUNE  5,  at  8.30  p.m. — "The  Proposed  Imperial  Development  Board,"  by  Capt.  RICHARD 

JEBB.    Lord  DESBOROUGH,   K.C.V.O.,  will  preside. 
JUNE  26,  at  4  p.m. — "  Recent  Developments  in  Basutoland,"  by  Sir  HERBERT  SLOLEY, 

K.C.M.G.      Lieut.-Col.  the    Right    Hon.  Sir     MATTHEW    NATHAN,    G.C.M.G.,    will 

preside,  

COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphleta 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Roya 
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Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.    Among   the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following: 

"  THE  MURDEROUS  TYRANNY  OP  THE  TURKS,"  by  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE,  with  a  Preface 
by  Viscount  BRYCE.  This  deals  with  the  long  history  of  Turkish  misrule  and  atrocities 
and  with  the  necessity  for  ending  such  an  anomaly  in  Europe.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

"CONVICTED  OUT  OP  HER  OWN  MOUTH,"  by  H.  W.  WILSON.  This  places  on  record 
the  chief  crimes  committed  by  Germany  against  the  laws  of  war.  Whenever  possible 
the  author  cites  the  evidence  of  German  documents  and  German  statements  or  quite 
dispassionate  neutrals.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  VILLAIN  OF  THE  WORLD  TRAGEDY,"  by  W.  ARCHER.  A  reply  to  Professor  von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,  who  had  accused  England  of  "  Envy  and  Hypocrisy " 
among  other  things.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"  GERMAN   BUSINESS  AND   GERMAN  AGGRESSION."    Dealing  with  the  dangerous  nature 
of   Germany's   peaceful   penetration    and    showing   how   all   her   Commercial   System 
has  been  organised  for  purposes  of  conquest.     London :   T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 
"  THE    APPEAL    OP    THE    BELGIAN    WORKMEN    TO    THE    WORKMEN    OP   ALL    NATIONS." 
Showing  how  Germany  has  enslaved  and  terrorised  Belgium  and  asking  for  energetic 
assistance  from  the  working  classes  of  the  world.     London :   Speaight  &  Sons. 
"  BRITAIN'S  CASE  AGAINST  GERMANY,"   by  H.   M.   GWATKIN.    Answering  a  letter  from 
a    Swedish    clergyman,     who  believed   England   to    be    as    much   in   the    wrong    as 
Germany.     London  :   T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"  BELGIUM  AND  GREECE,"  by  J.  W.  HEADLAM.  Proving  that  the  Allies'  action  in 
Greece  is  not  to  be  compared  with  German  action  in  Belgium,  and  showing  how 
Greece  broke  her  solemn  pledge  to  Serbia.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"  THE  GERMAN  TERROR  IN  BELGIUM,"  by  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE.  The  author  has 
compiled  this  astounding  record  of  German  infamy  from  entries  found  in  the 
diaries  of  German  soldiers,  and  from  official  German  records.  It  is  a  clearly 
written  account  of  the  invaders'  ravages  in  Belgium.  London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — A.  H.  Gibbings.  Brazil. — R.  C.  Lloyd,  E.  G.  West.  British  East  Africa. — 
Sir  H.  C.  Belfield,  K.C.M.G.,  L.  A.  F.  Jones,  Lieut.  K.  J.  Manners,  E.N.R.  Canada.— 
F.  G.  Jemmett.  Ceylon. — H.  C.  Cosens.  Federated  Malay  States. — Marcus  Eex.  Gold 
Coast  Colony. — T.  A.  Finch,  J.  C.  8.  McDouall,  J.  Molloy,  A.  White. — India. — • 
Et.  Hon.  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.  New  Zealand.— Jf.  E.  P. 
Worsnop.  Nigeria. — F.  Unwin,  W.  C.  W.  Eakin,  R.  G.  S.  Miller,  A.  H.  Unwin,  A.  J. 
Costin.  Nyasaland. — A.  Hogg,  C.  E.  Ingall.  Russia. — W.  Colder.  South  Africa. — A.  H. 
Adair,  H.  R.  Green,  Sir  Lewis  Michell,  C.V.O.,  E.  C.  Reynolds,  W.  Steward-Evans. 
Spain. — G.  L.  Boag.  Spanish  Guinea. — W.  West.  Straits  Settlements. — K.  A.  Stevens. 
Uganda. — W.  Carter.  U.S.A, — G.  H.  Windeler.  Uruguay. — D.  E.  Goldsmith,  Zululand.— 
Yen.  Archdeacon  C.  T,  Hahn. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia. — W.  J.  King.  British  East  Africa. — L.  E.  Caine.  Burma. — D.  T,  Wells. 
Canada.— Et.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  L.  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C,  Federated  Malay  States — P.  F. 
Davey,  E.  N.  Westwood.  Gold  Coast  Colony. — C.  W.  Welman,  Capt.  C.  E.  CooJcson, 
Newfoundland.— Rt.  Hon.  Edward  P.  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.  New  Zealand.— G.  A.  C. 
Ulrich,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey. 
Nigeria.— F.  C.  Bourke,  Godfrey  Macpherson,*W.  F.  O'Toole.  Nyasaland.— W.  H.  Howard. 
Peru. — J.  Malcolm  Madarent  Rhodesia. — A.  Dale.  Togoland. — Miss  F.  M.  Day,  Uganda. — 
C.  V.  Espeut.  

The  attention  of  Fellows  is  drawn  to  the  Nomination  Form  now  inserted 
in  each  copy  of  the  Journal,  which  can  be  detached  for  use. 
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The  Institute  is  not  responsible  tor  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

COMMISSIONS  or  committees  have  become  too  common  a  feature  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country,  and  the  gulf  between  them  and  administra- 
tive action  is  too  often  left  unbridgecl  to  allow  elaborate 
n  us  PL  hopes  to  be  based  on  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 

on  Industrial  Unrest.  But  in  launching  this  particular 
body  on  its  labours  the  Prime  Minister  contrived  to  break  so  much  new 
ground  in  his  charge  to  its  members,  and  in  his  candid  expose  of  the 
subject  of  unrest,  that  for  once  in  a  way  the  public  will  be  buoyed  up 
to  expect  practical  results.  In  the  first  place,  the  Commission  is  bidden 
to  hasten  its  deliberations  and  to  report  within  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
given  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  in  finding  out  "  the 
real  truth  about  the  causes  of  unrest ",  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Government  to  take  steps  to  redress  them.  On  all  sides  it  will  have 
abundant  evidences  of  the  need  for  its  inquiries,  for  there  is  restlessness 
even  where  strikes  have  not  broken  out  or  may  not  be  threatening. 
Any  improvement  that  may  have  to  be  recorded  in  the  general  situation 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a  marked  tendency  all  round  to  reasonableness. 
Employers  and  employed  are  beginning  to  realise  that  an  intransigent 
bearing  alienates  public  sympathy,  and  they  are  showing  a  greater 
readiness  to  discuss  the  questions  at  issue  in  a  practical  spirit  of  give 
and  take.  The  crisis  through  which  the  country  is  still  passing  has 
gone  some  way  towards  establishing  the  fact  that  both  sides  are  likely 
to  benefit  by  insisting  upon  a  community  of  interests  rather  than  by 
basing  their  attitude  towards  one  another  on  the  theory  of  an  essential 
antagonism  between  their  respective  interests. 

THE  existence  of  a  dozen  organisations  devoted  to  the  study,  in 

one  aspect  or  another,  of  the  problem  of  reconstruction  after  the  War 

Eecon-  *S  a  Sure  s^  ^a*  ^e  °ld.  policy  of  laissez-faire  is  giving 

struction.         P*ace  to  t^ie  doctrine  of  preparedness.    Apart  from 

the  unrest  that  has  manifested  itself  during  the  last  two 

* 
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years,  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  period  of  settling  down  to  peace 
conditions  should  be  a  difficult  one.  On  the  top  of  the  dislocation  of 
industrial  life  will  come  the  necessity  for  increased  production,  which 
must  be  achieved,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out,  by  improved  organisa- 
tion and  methods  rather  than  by  adding  to  the  strain  of  the  workers. 
Little  wonder  that  the  outlook  causes  anxiety  to  thinking  people,  lest 
the  end  of  the  War  should  find  the  old  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  still  existing.  All  suggested  solutions  come  back  to 
a  complete  understanding  and  harmonious  co-operation  between  the 
two.  The  problem  is  not  insoluble  :  it  has  been  materially  helped  by 
the  course  of  the  War  ;  but  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  national  effort  on  winning  the  struggle  minimises  the  opportunity 
for  grappling  with  other  matters.  It  is  at  this  stage,  perhaps,  that 
the  Dominions  might  offer  a  lead  to  the  Mother  Country.  They  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  note  the  attention  given  here  to  the  question  of 
reconstruction  and  to  have  followed  the  main  lines  of  the  discussion. 
Possibly  they  will  find  themselves  nearer  to  that  co-operation  of 
employers  and  employed  which  is  required  to  bring  about  the  organic 
unity  of  industry  as  a  vital  element  in  the  national  life.  Something 
more  is  required  than  mere  goodwill :  there  must  be  definite  schemes 
which  will  enable  employers  to  take  Labour  into  their  confidence ; 
while  Labour  will  show  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  part  that 
capital  and  management  play  in  the  national  well-being  than  those 
Russian  workers  who  considered  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  to  provide  them  with  fabulous  wages  and  much  ^less  work. 

MIDSUMMER  has  come  ;   but  the  day  of  decisive  happenings  in  the 

military  sphere  is  not  yet.    The  Allied  cause  has  suffered  a  distinct 

set-back  from  the  course  of  events  in  Russia ;  for  an 

offensive  in   the  eastern  theatre   must  have   enabled 

cr*  1  f*y  the  superior  strength  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  the  West 
Situation.  r  ._  ?  •  .  .in  i  T-» 

to  carry  all  before  it.    As  things  are,  the  Central  rowers 

have  had  time  to  withdraw  a  sufficient  margin  from  the  Russian  front 
to  make  the  Allies'  task  too  formidable  for  any  comprehensive  stroke. 
Yet  the  past  month  has  witnessed  a  very  notable  achievement  in  the 
capture  by  British  troops  of  Messines  Ridge,  the  third  and  last  of  those 
commanding  positions  which  the  Germans  selected  with  real  military 
judgment  as  the  keys  to  the  long  line  that  they  have  held  for  over  two 
years.  The  ridge  has  been  a  particularly  galling  thorn  in  the  British 
side,  for  it  has  dominated  Ypres,  which  we  have  felt  obliged  to  hold  as 
much  for  political  and  sentimental  reasons  as  on  any  strategic  grounds. 
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But  in  spite  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the  enemy  to  strengthen 
his  position  and  the  warnings  that  he  had  received  of  the  impending 
blow,  he  was  powerless  to  withstand  the  attack  when  it  was  ultimately 
launched.  General  Plumer's  troops  advanced  over  a  nine-mile  front 
and  gained  the  whole  of  their  objective  in  the  single  day.  This  time 
the  arrangements  were  carried  through  without  a  contretemps  and  with 
comparatively  few  losses.  The  ground  gained  is  of  considerable 
military  importance,  although  time  may  be  required  before  full  advan- 
tage can  be  taken  of  it.  Meanwhile  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  throw  themselves  whole-heartedly  into  the  War  goes  far  to 
counteract  the  temporary  inaction  of  Kussia,  although  its  effects  will 
only  be  felt  later.  It  robs  the  enemy  of  any  real  satisfaction  in  the 
respite  he  has  gained  from  the  Kussian  revolution,  and  it  is  likely  to 
prove  a  powerful  factor  in  bringing  the  Petrograd  extremists  back  into 
the  path  of  loyalty  to  the  Alliance. 

A  MONTH  has  brought  little  definite  improvement  in  the  Russian 
situation,  but  a  distinct  promise  of  better  things  in  store.  There  are 
sound  enough  elements  in  the  Provisional  Govern- 
11  men^j  but  they  are  hard  put  to  it  to  make  headway 
against  the  amazingly  unpractical  theories  of  the  chief 
Socialist  organisations.  Much  that  is  happening  represents  the 
inevitable  reaction  against  Tsarism,  but  those  who  wield  power  for 
the  moment  through  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates  are  playing  the  game  of  Hohenzollern  Imperialism  with 
feverish  devotion.  The  Allies  have  sought  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Provisional  Government  by  their  answers  to  the  Russian  Note. 
Of  three  characteristic  documents  the  British  shows  the  least  imagina- 
tion, being  a  bald  statement  to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  did  not 
enter  the  War,  and  is  not  continuing  it,  for  conquest.  It  does,  however, 
make  an  offer  to  examine,  and,  if  need  be,  to  revise  with  the  Allies  the 
agreements  concluded  between  them.  The  French  Government  replied 
with  more  emotion,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  remind  its  "  old  and  faithful 
Ally  "  that  Russian  political,  economic,  and  military  forces  have  to 
be  restored,  and  that  the  common  enemy  has  yet  to  be  driven  from 
Russian  soil.  Probably  the  most  useful  of  the  three  replies  was  that  of 
the  United  States.  President  Wilson  once  more  set  forth  the  war  aims 
of  the  Allies,  and  in  doing  so  read  the  Russian  people  a  very  practical 
lesson  on  statesmanship  and  the  duties  of  a  nation  adhering  to  the 
Grand  Alliance.  If  his  words  reach  those  for  whom  they  are  intended, 
we  may  feel  confident  of  the  issue.  But  those  who  are  responsible  for 
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Russia's  delay  in  playing  her  full  part  in  the  War,  while  boasting  of  the 
abolition  of  the  censorship,  are  showing  a  tendency  to  exercise  their 
own  discretion  in  regard  to  what  they  communicate  to, or  withhold  from, 
others.  The  net  result,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Masaryk,  is  that  the 
Allies  should  not  expect  more  from  the  Russian  army  than  that  it  will 
hold  its  positions  and  detain  a  portion  of  the  enemy  armies  on  the 
Eastern  Front. 

SUBMARINE  pseans  have  lost  some  of  the  volume  of  sound  that  rose 
at  first  from  dutiful  German  throats.  The  sinking  of  even  forty  ships 
a  week  made  the  starvation  of  Great  Britain  rather  a 
slow  process  when  an  enhanced  rate  of  construction, 
and  the  entry  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  into  the  War,  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  It  has,  therefore,  become  necessary  to  start 
the  Government  band  without  delay  on  fresh  music,  for  fear  the  German 
public  should  hear  itself  think.  The  new  score  chosen  has  proved  to 
be  air  raids  on  England.  This  time  they  are  carried  out  in  daylight 
by  aeroplanes  operating  in  squadrons.  After  an  unsatisfactory  start 
with  the  loss  of  possibly  ten  machines  out  of  eighteen,  some  measure  of 
success  has  been  attained  in  so  far  as  several  hundred  casualties  were 
caused  on  one  occasion  in  London  itself.  The  attempt  to  revive  the 
Zeppelin  attack  has  been  a  pronounced  failure,  and  two  more  of 
these  craft  have  been  lost.  The  opinion  is  very  widespread  in  England 
that  London,  at  least,  ought  to  be  immune  from  air  raids.  That  the 
authorities  have  contrived  to  restrict  the  danger  from  Zeppelins,  which 
are  more  vulnerable  than  aeroplanes,  is  a  fair  assumption  ;  but  so  long 
as  the  enemy  pays  no  attention  to  aim  beyond  trying  to  drop  bombs 
haphazardly  on  a  town,  and  is  satisfied  with  flying  at  an  altitude 
which  prevents  him  from  distinguishing  any  smaller  mark,  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  such  visitations  solely  by  defensive  methods.  The  British 
public  objects  to  taking  cover  while  the  raids  are  on,  and  still  less  to 
taking  them  lying  down  when  they  are  over.  Consequently  a  cry  for 
reprisals  has  been  raised,  and  once  more  a  vigorous  controversy  is 
provoked  on  the  subject.  It  is  felt  in  some  quarters  not  only  that  it 
is  un-British  to  imitate  German  methods  in  dealing  out  death  to  women 
and  children,  but  also  that  such  reprisals  will  fail  to  achieve  their  pur- 
pose. Both  difficulties  might  be  overcome  by  a  clear  statement  of 
policy  :  that  for  every  open  town  raided  by  German  airmen  a  German 
port  will  have  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  after  the  removal  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  peace.  Hamburg  should 
head  the  list  of  ports.  Thus  the  future  of  air  raids  would  become 
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a    matter    for    settlement    between    the    German    people    and    its 
Government. 

THE  boycott  of  Mr.  Kamsay  Macdonald,  a  Labour  politician,  by 
Labour,  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  of  the  month. 

It  appears  that  the  Russian  Socialists,  desirous,  like 
Macdon  Id^  ^ve>  °^  knQwmg  Qpod  and  evil,  requested  the  British 

Government  to  allow  representatives  of  what  are  known 
as  the  Minority  Socialists  to  visit  Petrograd,  the  implication  being 
that  their  views  were  more  in  consonance  with  those  qf  the  Russian 
Socialists  than  those  of  the  Majority  Socialists,  whom  Mr.  Henderson 
was  already  representing  in  Russia.  The  request  was  supported  by 
Sir  George  Buchanan,  the  British  Ambassador,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
himself.  The  British  Government  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
surprised ;  but  it  consented  to  issue  passports  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  the 
leader  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  which  has  always  opposed  the 
War  as  far  as  it  dared,  and  Mr.  Jowett,  a  less  prominent  member  of  the 
same  party.  There  was  also  an  idea  that  the  two  delegates  should 
attend  a  Peace  Conference  at  Stockholm ;  but  subsequently  it  was 
announced  that  the  British  Government  had  forbidden  them  to  have 
any  communication,  either  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  enemy — an 
intimation  implying  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  his  own  accord,  would  have 
had  no  objection  to  such  communications.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
public  opinion  endorsed  this  mission,  or  that  it  anticipated  any  good 
from  it,  or  believed  that  Mr.  Macdonald  could  convey  a  correct  impres- 
sion of  the  British  attitude  either  in  Stockholm  or  Petrograd.  His 
whole  attitude  since  the  War  began  has  shown  him  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  British  point  of  view. 

BUT  there  was  a  dramatic  end  to  the  mission.  Mr.  Macdonald 
called  a  conference  of  his  few  supporters  at  Leeds,  which  advocated 

a  speedy  peace  "  without  annexations  and  without 
—ana  indemnities",  and  a  Seamen's  delegate  who  asked 

Control  whether  this  meant  that  peace  was  to  be  concluded 

without  Germany  being  forced  to  compensate  the 
widows  of  those  seamen  who  have  been  murdered  on  the  high  seas  was 
refused  a  hearing  ;  no  doubt  his  intervention  with  so  untimely  a  ques- 
tion was  thought  an  interruption  of  the  incipient  fraternisation  with 
the  enemy.  But  the  seamen,  who  have  seen  more  of  the  War  than 
Mr.  Macdonald,  interposed  more  actively.  They  refused  to  man  the 
vessel  on  which  he  was  to"  sail  unless  he  signed  a  declaration  that  he 
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would  insist  on  compensation  ;  he  signed  it,  with  a  bad  grace,  and  left 
the  seamen  with  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Whereupon  they  refused  to 
carry  him  on  any  conditions  whatever ;  the  vessel  sailed  without 
him,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  retired  into  the  country.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  there  was  any  general  regret  at  the  action  of  the  seamen,  or  any 
belief  in  the  ability  of  Mr.  Macdonald  either  to  influence  Russian  opinion 
or  to  secure  satisfactory  terms  from  those  whom  he  designates — after 
three  years  of  war  and  the  murder  of  civilians — "  his  German  friends  ". 
Mr.  Macdonald  has  founded  an  organisation  called  the  Union  of  Demo- 
cratic Control,  but  it  would  appear  that  democratic  control  has  been 
exercised  on  his  movements  in  a  way  that  he  did  not  expect.  Perhaps 
the  Pacifists  will  now  recognise  that  the  country  will  have  none  of  their 
intrigues  with  German  friends,  who  are  indistinguishable  from  Britain's 
enemies. 

CONSCRIPTION  threatens  to  prove  almost  as  stormy  a  question 
in  Canada  as  it  has  been  in  Australian  politics.  Sir  Robert  Borden, 

undeterred  by  Mr.  Hughes's  experience,  has  introduced 
^  onscnp  ion  a  compuisorv  Service  Bill  into  the  Dominion  House 

of  Commons.  His  efforts  to  form  a  Coalition  Cabinet 
with  the  Liberal  Opposition  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  rock  of  con- 
scription, and  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  infer  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  opposition  is  in  some  way  connected  with  French-Canadian 
hostility  to  military  service.  Far  more  convincing  evidence  than  is  at 
present  available  will  be  required  to  justify  this  view,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  people  in  the  Mother  Country  will  suspend  judgment  until 
the  inwardness  of  the  controversy  is  revealed.  Opposition  to  con- 
scription is  not  confined  to  Quebec,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  based  on 
lukewarmness  to  the  Imperial  cause.  Naturally  we  hold  that  the 
Canadian  Government  has  adopted  the  only  possible  course.  The 
fighting  strength  of  the  contingent  at  the  Front -must  be  maintained  at 
all  costs  ;  and  as  the  voluntary  system  was  not  producing  the  requisite 
numbers,  Sir  Robert  Borden  found  no  alternative  to  compulsory  service. 
The  suggestion  was  enough  to  start  the  cry  that  voluntary  recruiting 
ought  to  be  given  a  longer  and  more  varied  trial,  and  to  raise  the  bogey 
of  the  national  unity  becoming  impaired ;  but  the  commonest  shib- 
boleths do  not  always  represent  the  considerations  that  weigh  with  the 
more  thoughtful  section.  In  the  interests  of  Canadian  unity,  we  hope 
that  the  issue  will  be  threshed  out  without  any  of  the  personal  bitter- 
ness imparted  into  the  Australian  controversy.  The  Bill  would  seem 
to  have  been  drafted  with  special  care,  ancKhe  supporters  of  it  ought 
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to  be  able,  by  a  patient  hearing  and  judicious  arguments,  to  disarm 
much  of  the  criticism  levelled  against  the  theory  of  compulsion. 

THE  visit  of  Mr.  Holman,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  has  a 

special  interest  at  the  present  time.    It  follows  close  on  the  heels  of 

the  State  general  election,  at  which  he  was  returned 

y-j-i  *—  ^ 

unanj  ^Q  p0wer  w^n  a  substantial  majority.    That  victory 


afforded  fresh  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Australia  is 
rapidly  changing  her  mind  on  the  subject  of  conscription.  New  South 
Wales,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  voted  against  the  proposal  at 
the  Referendum,  and  at  the  recent  election  the  Labour  Extremists 
counted  upon  carrying  the  State  again  with  them  by  means  of  the 
same  cry.  In  the  interval,  however,  the  electorate  had  had  time  to 
think  the  matter  over  and  to  weigh  some  of  the  arguments  which  made 
such  a  strong  appeal  to  them  a  few  months  previously.  The  result  has 
prompted  Mr.  Holman  to  assure  his  first  audience  in  England  that, 
should  it  be  found  possible  and  necessary  to  reopen  the  question  in  a 
further  appeal  to  the  enlightened  sense  of  the  Australian  people,  there 
is  every  reason  to  imagine  that  a  very  different  decision  might  be 
obtained.  No  doubt  it  is  the  case,  as  he  suggests,  that  Australia  feels 
herself  a  long  way  removed  from  the  War  by  uncertainty  as  to  the 
real  course  that  the  struggle  takes  from  day  to  day.  But  we  should 
hesitate  to  endorse  the  view  that  the  Government  alone  can  decide 
"  whether  the  Empire  counts  upon  success,  whether  it  counts  upon  an 
overwhelming  success,  whether  it  counts  upon  a  partial  success,  whether 
it  relies  upon  this  Ally  or  that,  and  to  what  degree  it  counts  upon 
certain  Allies,  whether  when  the  War  is  over  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  dictate  terms,  or  whether  we  shall  have  to  receive  them  ".  Surely  it 
is  a  case  of  the  Empire  willing  success,  and  the  Government  giving 
effect  to  this  resolve,  whatever  be  the  attitude  of  "  this  Ally  or  that  ". 

GENERAL  SMUTS  was  invited  to  attend  special  deliberations  of  the 

War  Cabinet  as  the  representative  of  South  Africa  in  the  unavoidable 

absence  of  General  Botha,   the  Prime  Minister  ;    he 

has  now  become  a  regular  member  of  that  Cabinet  on 

the  strength  of  the  high  qualities  of  practical  states- 

manship of  which  he  has  given  evidence  during  his  stay  in  England. 

His  co-option  is  a  tribute  to  the  man  himself,  and  is  an  honour  to 

South  Africa  ;  at  the  same  time  we  like  to  think  that  it  reflects  great 

credit  on  the  other  members  of  that  body,  who  have  thus  testified  to  the 

qualifications  that  appeal  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  office. 
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For  the  present  General  Smuts's  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  winning  the  War,  and  his  military  instincts  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet.  In  the  notable  speech 
which  he  made  at  the  South  Africa  Dinner  given  in  his  honour  last 
month,  he  showed  how  his  mind  ran  on  a  future  for  the  sub-continent 
which  would  offer  abundant  scope  for  the  best  intellects  that  could  be 
placed  at  its  service.  In  the  shaping  of  that  future  it  is  probable  that 
General  Smuts,  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  will  be  called  upon 
to  play  a  prominent  part.  His  experience  of  Empire  administration 
at  the  centre  should  prove  invaluable  to  South  Africa,  and  go  far 
towards  smoothing  many  of  the  rough  stretches  which  inevitably  lie 
before  her  and  the  attainment  of  her  final  goal  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  British  nations. 

THE  Italians  have  rendered  timely  help  to  the  Allied  cause  by  their 

victorious  offensive  against  the  Austrian  front.     Their  advance  over 

most  difficult  country  has  earned  the  unstinted  admira- 

e     a  la       ^Qn  Q|  ^e  wori^  an(j  has  carried  them  appreciably 

nearer  Trieste,  the  long-cherished  object  of  their  ambition. 
The  advance  appears  all  the  more  brilliant  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  temporary  collapse  of  Russia  has  enabled  the  Austrians  to 
remove  troops  from  Galicia  and  to  place  them  on  the  Isonzo.  It 
has  been  gratifying  to  hear  that  British  artillery  assisted  the  Italian 
army  in  their  work  of  destroying  the  Austrian  trenches,  thus  once 
again  demonstrating  the  unity  of  the  Allied  front.  Slowly  but  surely 
Italia  Irredenta  is  being  restored.  At  the  same  time  an  important 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  Rome  Government  in  proclaiming  the 
independence  of  Albania  under  the  protection  of  Italy.  This  action 
seems  to  have  occasioned  the  Italians  even  more  surprise  than  it  has 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  considerable  criticism 
in  the  kingdom  until  Baron  Sonnino,  the  Foreign  Minister,  consented 
to  explain  to  his  colleagues  and  others  the  reasons  that  prompted  the 
somewhat  dramatic  move.  Albania  has  hitherto  been  in  an  equivocal 
position.  The  north  is  in  Austrian  oceupation  ;  the  Italians  have 
'established  themselves  at  Valona  and  in  the  south  ;  but  the  French 
military  authorities  have  experimented  with  a  local  "  republic  "  at 
Koritza  under  French  auspices,  and  the  Greeks  have  never  been  quite 
sure  where  the  Albanian  frontier  line  ought  to  be.  Italy's  proclama- 
tion aims  at  introducing  homogeneity  into  the  situation.  The  north 
has  yet  to  be  conquered,  but  the  possibility  of  further  complications 
in  the  south  will  have  been  removed.  A  very  comprehensive  promise 
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to  the  Albanians  disposes  of  any  encroachment  upon  the  principle  of 
nationality.  They  are  to  have  "  free  institutions,  troops,  law-courts 
and  schools  directed  by  Albanian  citizens  ",  and  will  be  able  to  manage 
their  properties  and  the  product  of  their  labour  to  their  own  advantage. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  regularisation  of  Italy's  relations  to  Albania 
will  render  the  Italian  Government  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  friendly 
understanding  with  the  Southern  Slavs  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
Dalmatia. 

BRAZIL  has  entered  the  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Her  neutrality 
was  revoked  early  in  June,  and  a  decree  has  been  signed  authorising 
the  seizure  of  German  ships  in  Brazilian  ports.  German 
Brazi  and  fire-eaters  have  made  light  of  the  military  power  of 
the  Republic,  as  they  made  light  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  three  years  ago  of  England;  but  the  more  sober  com- 
mercial newspapers  seem  a  little  anxious.  In  the  first  place  it  means 
the  loss  of  forty-five  German  vessels  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
tons,  many  German  vessels  having  taken  refuge  in  Brazilian  ports  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War.  The  loss  of  these  ships — some  of  which 
will  no  doubt  be  torpedoed  by  the  Germans  themselves — will  scarcely 
be  made  the  occasion  for  a  flag-day  in  Hamburg  or  Bremen ;  and 
ultimately  there  is  an  even  more  serious  consideration.  After  the  War 
it  may  not  be  so  easy  for  Germany  to  resume  commercial  communica- 
tions with  Brazil  or  other  South  American  countries.  Yet  Germany 
depends  largely  on  South  America  for  raw  materials  for  her  manu- 
factures, and  she  pays  for  these  by  exports.  This  trade  has  been 
almost  entirely  cut  off  for  three  years,  and  it  will  now  be  completely 
lost,  while  even  the  Germans  seem  to  recognise  that  ruthless  submarine 
war  may  in  time  make  other  peoples  who  have  lost  ships  and  men 
rather  chary  of  trading  with  German  houses,  which  hitherto  have 
looked  on  Brazil  as  a  convenient  out-house  for  Berlin.  It  is  perhaps 
for  this  reason  that  demands  are  again  being  raised  in  Germany  for  a 
great  colonial  empire  in  Africa.  But  the  place  in  the  sun  may  have 
to  be  sought  in  another  planet. 

THE  Bang  of  the  Hellenes  is  the  second  sovereign  to  lose  his  throne 
as  a  result  of  the  War,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  list  will  end  with  him. 
King  Constantino's  abdication  was  demanded  by  the 
Allies,  and  as  practically  the  whole  world  is  now  divided 
into  two  camps,  in  sympathy  with  the  Entente  Powers 
or  with  their  enemies,  there  is  no  body  of  contemporary 
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opinion  sufficiently  detached  from  the  events  of  the  day  to  be  able 
to  anticipate  with  absolute  certainty  the  decision  of  history  in  regard 
to  this  Greek  incident.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  little  room 
for  misgivings  in  view  of  the  verdict  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  Unless 
all  the  indications  are  at  fault,  the  ex-King's  late  subjects  remain 
quite  unmoved  by  his  fate — a  fact  that  is  the  more  surprising  when  his 
fervid  popularity  of  a  few  years  ago  is  recalled.  Superstition  and 
hero-worship  jostle  religion  in  modern  Greece  almost  as  much  as  they 
did  in  the  days  of  Themistocles.  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
which  helped  to  break  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  the  first  Balkan  War 
and  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign, Constantine  had  special  claims  on  the  affections  of  his  people, 
and  these  were  still  further  enhanced  when  his  recovery  from  a  dan- 
gerous illness  could  be  attributed  in  the  public  mind  to  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  Providence  working  through  a  national  icon.  Being  of  an 
obstinate  and  somewhat  unimaginative  turn  of  mind,  Constantine  was 
misled  by  his  popularity  into  the  belief  that  Greece  would  never 
challenge  his  leadership.  If  the  War  had  come  to  an  end  in  1916,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  King  would  have  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  that  M.  Venizelos  would  have  retired  worsted  in  the 
duel.  But  the  former  has  been  proved  the  false  prophet,  and  his 
departure  from  Greece  has*  been  received  with  relief  throughout  the 
country.  He  has  contrived  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  abdication, 
as  Otho,  his  predecessor,  did  in  similar  circumstances  ;  and  his  second 
son,  Alexander,  who  succeeds  to  the  throne,  may  possibly  be  looking 
for  his  father's  return.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  has  appointed 
M.  Venizelos  Prime  Minister.  Thus  the  Greeks  have,  with  the  help 
of  the  Entente  Powers,  regained  the  mastery  over  their  own  destinies 
and  will  be  able  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  will  have  King 
Constantine,  King  Alexander,  or  a  Republic. 

THERE  was  some  expectation  that  the  entry  of  the  United  States 

into  the  War  would  mean  a  reduction  in  British  current  expenditure. 

The  best  comment  on  that  belief  is  the  fact  that  the  daily 

J;  ar  outlay  on  the  War,  which  was  three  millions  sterling 

Expenditure.      _    J .     ^MK    ,  ....        ,  ,  ,     ,    . 

a  day  in  1915,  four  millions  last  year,  and  had  risen  to 

over  five  before  the  Budget  was  introduced,  now  works  out  at  a  daily 
average  of  £7,884,000.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  time  will  soon  be 
reached  when  the  total  stands  at  a  steady  eight  millions  sterling  a  day  ; 
but  it  is  right  to  add  that  certain  deductions  must  be  made  from  this 
colossal  total.  It  includes  Civil  Service  expenditure,  pensions,  and 
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purchases  of  goods  which  the  Government  buys  only  to  sell  again  to 
the  public  ;  a  certain  small  amount,  therefore,  comes  back  to  the 
Treasury.  But  the  daily  expenditure  still  rises  rapidly,  and  even  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  control 
expenditure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  controlled,  would  fail  to  effect  any 
real  cure,  although  it  might  introduce  economies  in  some  directions 
and  root  out  extravagances  in  others,  and  thereby  do  good.  But  the 
real  difficulty  is  the  continued  rise  in  prices,  which  hits  the  Government, 
as  the  largest  purchaser  on  the  market,  as  hard  as  anyone.  And  this 
difficulty  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  overcome,  because  every 
additional  man  withdrawn  from  productive  work  means  a  smaller  supply 
and,  therefore,  a  higher  price.  No  Parliamentary  Committee  and  no 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  alter  that. 

THIS  happens  to  be  a  time  of  year  when  revenue  comes  in  rather 

slowly,  and  the  War  is,  therefore,  being  financed  mainly  by  Treasury 

Bills  and  Exchequer  Bonds,  in  the  interval  of  waiting 

The    Liberty  £or  a  new  war  ioan    wnicn  Lombard  Street  does  not 

TjQQ.Tl  ' 

expect  before  the  winter.  Meanwhile  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  first  American  War  Loan,  which  has  been  called  the  Liberty 
Loan,  has  been  a  success,  the  £400,000,000  sterling  having  been  over- 
subscribed. The  great  bulk  of  the  amount  was  contributed  by  the 
banks — public  issues  of  this  kind  being  unfamiliar  to  the  private,  and 
particularly  the  small,  investor  in  the  United  States  ;  but  during  the 
last  few  days  that  the  loan  was  open  the  general  public  subscribed 
freely,  a  vigorous  propaganda  campaign  having  been  carried  on  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  understood  that  the  response  was  greatest  in  the 
eastern  states,  which  are  nearer  the  seat  of  waj:  and  have  already  lost 
ships  and  men,  and  smallest  in  the  west,  which  is  more  remote  from 
world-politics  in  every  way  ;  the  west,  too,  has  always  been  the  strong- 
hold of  Mr.  Bryan,  the  ex-pacifist.  Some  comment  has  been  caused 
by  the  low  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  loan  was  issued — 3J  per  cent. 
It  has  been  roundly  stated  that  it  was  too  low  for  the  United  States  as 
a  belligerent  country,  and,  as  for  ourselves,  we  shall  not  look  upon  its 
like  again.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
President  Wilson  to  issue  a  second  war  loan,  he  will  be  able  to  repeat 
this  miracle,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  money  can  command  over  5  per 
cent,  all  over  the  world. 

THE  termination  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  Canadian  federation  is 
the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  this  issue.     The  Council  have  also 
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determined  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Dominion  by  a  Reception 
in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.,  and  the 
adjacent  grounds  on  July  2,  when  H.R.H.  the  Prin- 
C6SS  •Loi"se'  Duchess  of  Argyll,  has  graciously  consented 
Dominion  *°  ^e  Presen*>  anc^  to  act  as  Hostess  in  place  of  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Canadians  now  in  this 
country,  both  military  and  civil,  will  be  the  guests  of  the  day.  Before 
these  lines  appear,  the  Reception  will  have  taken  place,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  all  promises  well  for  a  conspicuous  success.  An  address  in 
honour  of  the  occasion  from  the  Fellows,  Associates,  and  Affiliated 
Members  of  the  Institute  will  be  presented  to  Sir  George  Perley  as 
the  Representative  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
precedent  set  at  the  recent  Joint  Reception  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Dominions  and  the  Delegates  from  India,  it  will  be  printed  on  the 
programmes.  In  the  concluding  passage  of  this  document  all  lovers 
of  Canada  will  heartily  concur :  "  She  is  keeping  her  Jubilee  amid 
the  storm  and  stress  of  war.  In  the  coming  time,  may  her  ways  be 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  be  Peace/' 

IN  our  April  number  we  published  the  Report  of  the  Council  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  at  the  Annual  Meeting 

held  on  the  23rd  of  that  month.  In  this  issue,  as 
The  Annual  promjse(jj  we  present.  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings 

at  the  meeting  in  the  form  of  a  Supplement,  as 
the  Year-book,  which  usually  contains  it,  is  not  appearing  for  1917. 
Copies  of  the  Charter,  with  the  revised  Rules  adopted  on  the  occasion, 
are  now  available,  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  ;  and 
a  separate  list  of  the  members  up  to  the  'end  of  July  will  be  printed  in 
due  course.  In  the  Supplement  will  also  be  found  a  new  feature  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Our  Branches  are  increasing  in 
number  and  activity,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  their  doings  should  be 
recorded,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  The  Travel- 
ling Commissioner,  to  whose  efforts  their  establishment  is  largely  due, 
will  contribute  these  "  Branch  Notes",  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  from 
Secretaries  of  Branches  and  Local  Committees  any  information  of 
special  interest  which  they  will  be  good  enough  to  send  him.  To  our 
great  regret,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  duration  of  the  War,  still 
further  to  curtail  the  space  devoted  to  literary  matter  in  the  Magazine  ; 
but,  whatever  happens,  the  Council  have  decided  to  keep  the  flag  of 
UNITED  EMPIRE  flying  each  month  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  and 
this  decision  will,  we  feel  sure,  meet  with  general  approval. 
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I  TAKE  as  the  text  for  this  article  the  following  passage  from  the  Preface  of 
General  Chesney's  "  Narrative  ",  published  in  1868,  more  than  thirty  years 
after  his  official  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  1885-7,  therein 
described :  "  That  a  question  of  such  vast  importance  to  Great  Britain, 
nationally,  politically,  and  commercially,  would  be  at  once  taken  up  warmly 
by  the  Government  and  the  public,  was  a  matter  of  legitimate  and  confident 
hope.  The  way  had  been  opened,  difficulties  which  at  one  time  looked  for- 
midable had  been  overcome ;  the  Arabs  and  the  Turkish  Government  were 
most  favourable  to  the  projected  line  to  India.  But  thirty-one  years  have 
since  passed,  and  nothing  has  been  done  !  " 

Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  those  lines  were  written,  and  still  it  is 
true  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  done.  Yet  who  is  there  in  official  authority, 
or  with  knowledge  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  that  has  not  regretted  since 
1914  that  the  Euphrates  Valley  railway  had  not  been  in  existence  to  simplify 
our  difficult  task,  perhaps  even  to  have  obviated  the  most  acute  form  of  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  now  confronted  ?  Eecent  events,  and  not  only 
these  occurrences,  but  the  whole  character  of  modern  warfare,  have  made  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Levant  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  first  stage, 
and  to  India  eventually,  more  than  ever  necessary  in  the  interests  not  merely 
of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  trading  nations  of  the  Mediterranean.  All 
the  old  arguments  retain  their  force,  but  many  new  ones  can  be  found.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  deviate  from  General  Chesney's  route,  which  passes 
through  the  most  fertile  region,  avoids  all  the  territory  that  might  be  classed 
as  desert,  and  taps  the  main  centres  of  agricultural  and  mineral  productiveness 
and  prosperity.  For  that  reason  the  first  point  that  claims  our  consideration 
is  a  clear  definition  of  the  route  he  surveyed  and  recommended. 

Without  burdening  the  narrative  with  many  details  of  the  remote  past,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  note  that  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  were  used  as  a  short 
route  to  India  by  British  travellers  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  dawn  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  During  the  Napoleonic  struggle  it  was  the  recognised 
way  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  news  and  official  dispatches  ;  and  our  consular 
agents  at  Aleppo  had  a  busy  time  of  it.  This  fact  explains  the  interest  taken 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  the'  British  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  when  Captain  Chesney,  R.E.,  volunteered  to  test  the  capabilities 
of  the  Euphrates  for  navigation,  he  received  every  encouragement  from  the 
ambassador,  Sir  Kobert  Gordon.  The  outcome  of  his  offer,  and  of  the  official 
sanction  of  his  chief,  was  the  tour  of  1831,  during  which  he  sailed  down  the 
Euphrates,  first  on  a  raft,  then  on  a  native  boat,  and  finally  on  a  small  river 
schooner  from  Bir  to  Busreh,  taking  soundings  the  whole  way  down  with  a 
ten-foot  pole.  His  maps  recorded  this  personal  survey  of  the  river,  and  he 
reported  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  navigable^throughout  the  year  for  light 
draught  steamers. 

After  visiting  India  and  Persia  he  came  to  London,  where  his  journey  had 
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attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  He  was  received  in  audience  by  H.M. 
William  IV,  and  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  survey 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  for  which  the  House  of  Commons  voted  the 
sum  of  £20,000.  In  addition  the  Admiralty  helped  him  with  officers  and  men 
to  man  the  two  small  steamers  which  were  to  be  launched  on  the  Euphrates 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  by  a  practical  test  that  the  river  was  navigable. 

The  expedition,  under  the  escort  of  a  ship  of  war,  duly  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes  at  Suedia,  near  the  ancient  port  of  Seleucia,  but  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  convey  the  different  parts  of  the  river  steamers  up  the  river  to  Antioch 
was  not  realised.  They  had  to  be  dragged  by  oxen  and  men  on  improvised 
trolleys  across  the  plain  of  Aleppo  to  the  river  opposite  Bir,  where  a  suitable 
port  was  prepared  with  the  necessary  slips  for  launching  the  vessels.  This 
place  was  named  in  honour  of  the  King,  Port  William.  The  ships  were  duly 
put  together  and  launched.  They  proceeded  down  the  river  on  their  mission. 
They  were  named  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Experience  showed  that  these 
boats  were  rather  too  long  for  the  purpose,  but  they  established  the  navigability 
of  the  river.  The  Tigris  foundered  in  May,  1836,  during  a  sudden  hurricane 
near  Anah,  and  many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  but  the  Euphrates  reached 
Busreh,  thus  confirming  the  earlier  opinion  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition. 

With  regard  to  the  navigability  of  the  Euphrates,  the  following  opinions 
should  be  conclusive.  Lieutenant  Cleaveland,  E.N.,  reported  to  Chesney : 
"  I  consider  that  a  rapid  steam  voyage  may  be  performed  both  up  and  down 
the  Euphrates  at  any  season  of  the  year."  In  this  opinion  both  Captain 
Charlewood,  E.N.,  and  Commander  Campbell,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  concurred, 
adding,  however,  the  words  "  by  suitable  boats ".  There  are  only  two 
difficulties  on  the  river  throughout  the  1,120  miles  of  water  from  Bir  to  the  Gulf  : 
they  are  the  rocks  at  Karablah,  near  Anah,  which  could  be  easily  removed, 
and  the  marshes  at  Lamlum,  where  the  river  divides  into  two  channels,  one  of 
which  might  be  closed.  These  views  of  the  early  expedition  were  confirmed  at 
an  interval  of  forty  years  by  Mr.  William  Tartt,  who  made  a  special  report 
for  Sir  William  Andrew.  He  wrote  :  "  The  navigation  of  the  river  at  all  times 
of  the  year  by  suitable  steamers  of  light  draught  and  good  power  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty." 

The  navigability  of  the  Euphrates  is  a  subsidiary  matter.  Useful  as  it 
would  prove  as  facilitating  the  transport  of  stores  and  material  while  a  rail- 
way was  in  course  of  construction,  its  great  value  is  as  the  fertiliser  and  life- 
giver  to  the  part  of  the  world  through  which  it  flows.  Sir  William  Andrew 
wrote  well  when  he  said  : 

"  The  countries  through  which  the  Euphrates  flows  were  formerly  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  Throughout  these  regions  the  fruits  of  temperate 
and  tropical  climes  grew  in  bygone  days  in  profusion.  Luxury  and  abundance 
were  universally  diffused.  The  soil  everywhere  teemed  with  vegetation.  Much 
of  this  has  since  passed  away.  But  the  land  is  full  of  hidden  riches.  The 
natural  elements  of  its  ancient  grandeur  still  exist  in  the  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  the  soil.  .  .  .  The  wondrous  fertility  of  Mesopotamia  was,  in  early  times, 
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carried  to  its  utmost  limit  by  means  of  numerous  irrigation  canals  with  which 
the  country  was  everywhere  intersected,  and  some  of  them  were  navigable, 
too.  These  excited  the  wonder  and  interest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after 
his  return  from  the  conquest  of  India,  examined  them  personally,  steering  the 
boat  with  his  own  hand.  These  regions  need  only  again  to  be  irrigated  by  the 
life-giving  waters  pouring  down,  ever  cool  and  plentiful,  from  Ararat,  to  yield 
once  more  in  abundance  almost  everything  that  is  necessary  or  agreeable  to 
man.  Many  acres  now  wasted  might  be  covered  with  cotton,  tending  to  the 
employment  of  the  millions  of  spindles  of  our  land." 

The  result  of  the  Chesney  expedition  was  to  place  the  matter  on  its  true 
basis.  The  bilateral  scheme  of  a  railway  from  the  Levant  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  water  transport  up  and  down  the  river,  was  dropped.  In  its  place  a 
railway  for  the  whole  of  the  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  advocated.  The  Euphrates  was  to  be  reserved  for  its  more  important 
function  of  irrigating  the  country,  of  supplying  the  canals  described  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Alexander  with  its  abundant,  but  now  much  wasted,  waters.  It  is 
well  before  we  pass  on  to  give  Chesney 's  own  advocacy  of  the  project  he  fathered, 
and  the  one  which  must  ever  be  connected  with  his  name. 

"  A  railway  through  Mesopotamia  as  a  route  to  India  would  not  at  first  be 
productive  of  much  income  to  a  company  from  traffic,  but  in  a  few  years — 
certainly  before  the  railway  could  be  finished — the  cultivation  of  grain  would 
increase  a  hundredfold,  and  would  go  on  increasing  a  thousandfold,  and  would 
attain  to  a  magnitude  and  extension  quite  impossible  to  calculate,  because 
bad  harvests  are  almost  unknown  in  these  parts,  for  there  is  always  plenty  of 
rain  and  a  hot  sun  to  ripen  the  corn.  Populous  villages  would  spring  up  all 
along  the  line,  as  there  is  abundance  of  sweet  water  everywhere.  Cereals  can 
be  grown  there  so  cheaply  that  no  country  the  same  distance  from  England 
could  compete  with  it  at  all,  and  if  Great  Britain  finds  it  necessary  to  rely 
more  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  where  could  a  better  field  be  found 
than  the  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  cradle  of  mankind,  which  has  all 
the  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  sun,  and  water  in  its  favour." 

Before  considering  the  route  of  the  railway  it  is  necessary  to  establish  its 
two  points  of  departure  or  termini.  With  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion.  The  advantages  of  Koweit,  or,  more  accurately,  of 
the  port  of  Grane  in  Koweit,  with  deep  water  ranging  from  26  to  50  fathoms, 
are  unchallengeable.  As  Sir  William  Andrew  declared,  "  with  regard  to  the 
harbour  of  Koweit  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  .  .  .  nothing  could 
be  more  secure  or  favourable  in  any  way  for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  whether 
to  ride  at  anchor  or  to  be  moored  alongside  a  quay  wall.  Koweit  is 
superior  to  Alexandria,  Suez,  or  Bombay  before  the  completion  of  the  recent 
improvements  ". 

As  to  the  other  end,  the  starting  point  from  the  west  has  not  been  so  con- 
clusively settled.  The  1835  expedition  landed,  as  stated,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes  ;  but,  although  the  bay  has  a  good  sandy  bottom,  the  bar  is  difficult  and 
ships  have  to  ride  a  mile  out.  The  attractions  of  Suedia  do  not  lie  in  its 
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adaptability  for  a  port,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  healthiest  spot  along  the 
whole  of  the  coast.  But  we  are  looking  for  a  port  not  a  summer  resort,  and  re- 
luctantly, but  firmly,  Chesney  decided  in  favour  of  Iskanderun,  or  Alexandretta, 
the  city  of  commerce  and  naval  station  fixed  upon  and  founded  by  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  Here  is  the  passage  recording  his  deliberate  opinion  : 
"  But  with  such  a  harbour  as  that  of  Iskanderun,  the  finest  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  as  far  as  regards  commerce  by  sea,  nothing  is  wanting  but  an  improved 
road  to  facilitate  the  intercourse.  .  .  .  The  fine  bay  and  anchorage  of  Iskan- 
derun with  an  open  but  convenient  landing-place  on  a  bold  beach ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the  sand  by  which  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
descending  from  this  part  of  the  Amanus  are  choked,  a  pestilential  swamp 
extends  from  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  *  .  ; 
The  success  of  the  small  cut  made  by  Mr.  Martinelli  in  1833  and  1834  sufficiently 
proves  .that  a  trifling  outlay  would  make  the  place  comparatively  healthy." 

Chesney's  opinion  may  be  fortified  by  the  later  one  of  his  friend  and,  in  a 
sense,  successor,  the  late  Sir  William  Andrew,  who  based  his  views  on  the  report 
prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  William  Parkes  : 

"  The  harbour  of  Alexandretta  is  one  of  great  capacity  :  sufficient,  according 
to  Sir  John  Franklin,  Admiral  Beaufort,  and  others,  to  contain  the  whole  navy 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  safest  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  might  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  at  a  very  small  outlay.  The 
place  is  at  present  open  to  some  objection  on  the  ground  of  unhealthiness,  but 
this  disadvantage  might  be  entirely  obviated  by  drainage  at  a  moderate  expendi- 
ture. With  the  exception  of  the  Beilan  hill  in  the  rear  of  Alexandretta  there 
is  no  engineering  difficulty  of  magnitude  throughout  the  whole  route." 

The  Beilan  pass  is  not  a  formidable  obstacle.  Its  summit  is  1,584  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  reached  by  a  good  road  with  an  easy  gradient  from 
the  shore.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  tunnelling  it  at  any  altitude  decided 
upon,  the  gradient  on  the  Aleppo  side  being  easier  even  than  that  from  the  sea. 
Near  the  summit  and  on  the  western  side  is  the  town  of  Beilan,  nine  miles  from 
the  port,  and  as  well  known  for  its  salubrity  as  Alexandretta  is  the  reverse. 
The  route  for  the  railway  lies  across  the  plain  of  Aleppo,  which  presents  no 
difficulties  of  any  kind  whatever.  If  anyone  is  sceptical  on  the  point,  he  may 
be  referred  to  the  illustrations  in  the  several  Chesney  volumes  showing  the 
conveyance  of  the  hulls  and  boilers  of  his  steamers  to  the  Euphrates. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  desirable  before  any  active  steps  are  taken,  to  fix 
upon  Alexandretta  as  the  starting  point1  on  the  "west  just  as  positively  as 
Koweit  is  accepted  at  the  eastern  end.  Alexandretta  is  not  merely  a  real  and 
not  an  artificial  ocean  port,  but  it  is  also  the  port  of  Aleppo,  and  when  Syria 
takes  her  place  once  more  among  the  nations,  Aleppo  and  Damascus  will  be  like 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Consul  Henderson  of  Aleppo,  in  reporting  on  the 
Chesney  project  to  the  Foreign  Office,  wrote  :  "  The  link  from  Alexandretta  to 
Aleppo  is  in  itself  a  complete  work,  having  a  port  at  one  end  and  the  chief 
emporium  and  northern  capital  of  Syria  at  the  other."  His  views  were  sup- 
ported by  Consul  Nixon  of  Baghdad,  who  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  way 
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from  Aleppo  to  Baghdad,  across  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  was  perfectly  flut. 
He  also  gave  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  carried  on 
under  conditions  that  had  little  varied  since  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs.  Ten 
thousand  camels  moved  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two  cities,  and 
he  estimated  the  cost  of  transporting  goods  at  a  shilling  per  ton  a  mile.  The 
same  authority  considered  that  the  railway  could 'be  built  for  £5,500  per  mile. 
The  distance  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo  is  90  miles,  and  from  Aleppo  to 
Beles  (Balus)  43  miles.  Beles  is  75  miles  below  Bir  by  road  and  140  by  water, 
and  the  railway  would  consequently  be  shortened  to  that  extent.  In  fact,  the 
total  distance  from  Alexandretta  to  Koweit  would  not  exceed  920  miles. 

The  main  facts  relating  to  the  question  having  now  been  summarised,  we 
may  take  up  the  task  of  commentary  and  generalisation.  Notwithstanding 
the  success  of  the  Chesney  expedition  of  1835-7  and  its  excellent  results  of 
permanent  value,  no  steps  whatever  were  taken  to  carry  any  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  its  leader  into  effect.  There  were  several  causes  for  this  inaction. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Governor- General  of  India  at  the  time,  was  opposed 
to  the  project :  or,  rather,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  that  brilliant 
but  shortsighted  man  was  so  engrossed  in  his  Afghan  adventure  that  he  had 
no  time  to  think  of  anything  else.  More  serious  was  the  state  of  the  Syrian 
question,  a  bone  of  contention  between  France,  which  supported  Mehemet 
Ali  of  Egypt,  and  England  which  stood  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Avoidance 
of  an  acute  dispute  between  the  two  Great  Powers  was  sought  in  mutual  absten- 
tion from  possibly  irritating  action.  Chesney's  scheme  was  dropped  for  this 
and  no  other  reason.  The  black  mark  referred  to  in  his  correspondence  as 
existing  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  due  to  considerations  of  the  general  policy 
pursued  at  the  moment  with  regard  to  France,  which  was  acting  with  us  against 
the  old  Holy  Alliance  of  the  Emperors  in  regard  to  Belgium. 

But  the  Crimean  War  brought  the  scheme  to  life  again  in  more  favour- 
able circumstances  than  had  ever  seemed  possible.  Not  only  were  France  and 
England  allies,  but  French  energy  and  effort  were  concentrated  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  was  then  about  to  leave  the  theoretical  for 
the  practical  stage  of  due  accomplishment.  The  French  Government,  about 
to  open  one  short  route  to  the  East,  was  not  in  a  position  to  raise  objections  to 
our  opening  another  in  a  Syria-Mesopotamia  railway.  Chesney  was  sent  to 
the  Euphrates  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  best  route  for  the  line. 
He  had  the  Sultan's  firman  for  the  mission,  and  he  encountered  no  local  opposi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  both  Arabs  and  Syrians  were  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  improved  communications.  How  was  it,  then,  that  the  scheme,  shown  to 
be  not  merely  practicable  but  easy  by  Chesney's  careful»s§irvey,  did  not  go  on  ? 

Looking  back  with  our  fuller  knowledge,  a  sufficient  explanation  may  bo 
found  in  the  events  of  the  period.  The  Crimean  War  gave  a  fresh  lease  of  life 
to  Turkey,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eussian  capture  of  Kars  seemed  to  many 
to  carry  a  future  menace  to  the  security  of  a  route  through  Mesopotamia.  The 
tragic  episode  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  followed.  If  work  had  only  then  been 
begun  on  any  portion  of  the  line,  its  continuance  and  completion  would 
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have  been  assured,  but  it  was  still  only  a  paper  scheme.  Immediately  after 
the  Mutiny,  the  school  of  "  masterly  inactivity  " 'acquired  the  ascendancy  in 
the  councils  of  India,  and  to  its  leaders  all  action — adventure,  if  the  term  is  pre- 
ferred— beyond  the  frontier  was  repugnant.  The  Titan  was  weary ;  a  fit  of  sloth 
and  timidity  had  fallen  upon  him  which  gave  his  rivals  their  opportunity,  and 
which,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  unrestrained  indulgence,  only  the  grim  realities 
of  the  present  world-struggle  may  eradicate.  Still,  we  can  see  now  that  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway  Company,  founded  by  Mr.  William  Andrew  in  1854 
with  its  million  of  working  capital  and  its  unlimited  means,  would  have  been 
wiser  if  it  had  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
first  link  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo.  It  viewed  the  project  as  a  whole,  thus 
losing  the  psychological  moment  of  compelling  Ministers  and  Government 
Departments  to  recognise  and  accept  accomplished  facts. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  realised  as  well  as  Napoleon  that  the  future  of  the  human 
race  must  again  centre,  to  a  large  degree,  in  the  East,  and  Lord  Mayo  intro- 
duced in  India  a  new  policy  that  appealed  to  Orientals.  One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  change  of  view  and  policy  appeared  in  the  sudden  revival  of 
the  Euphrates  question.  By  the  influence  of  a  group  of  men,  of  whom  Captain 
Eastwick  was  not  the  least  influential,  and  with  the  assent  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
then  at  the  Foreign  Office,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  in  1872 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  railway  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Chesney  was  examined,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  line  as  an  alterna- 
tive route  to  India.  His  arguments  made  a  great  impression,  because  the  con- 
viction had  become  general  that  the  Suez  Canal  might  be  blocked  or  partially 
destroyed  by  an  enterprising  enemy.  The  necessity  of  an  alternative  short 
route  was  never  more  readily  admitted  or  fully  appreciated  than  it  was  at 
that  juncture.  The  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  the  line,  and  its  exposition 
of  the  case  made  out  for  it  could  not  be  better  expressed  : 

"  That  there  is  more  than  one  port  which  might  be  selected  at  either  end 
of  the  line,  that  there  are  several  practicable  routes,  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessary  supply  of  labour  and  of  materials  for  con- 
structing a  railway,  and  that  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  its  being  exposed 
to  injury  by  natives  either  during  the  process  of  its  construction  or  after  it  shall 
have  been  completed. 

"  Your  Committee  have  had  laid  before  them  a  dispatch  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  expressing  an  earnest  desire  that  it  may  be  found  practicable 
to  carry  out  the  project. 

"  The  Euphrates  route  is  considerably  the  shorter,  would  be  the  cheaper  to 
make,  and,  assuming;  an  equal  rate  of  speed,  would  afford  the  quicker  passage 
for  persons,  troops,  or  mails  passing  between  England  and  India.  Speaking 
generally,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  routes,  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  might  be  maintained  and  used  simultaneously ;  that 
at  certain  seasons  and  for  certain  purposes  the  advantage  would  lie  with  the 
one,  and  at  other  seasons  and  for  other  purposes  it  would  lie  with  the  other ; 
that  it  may  fairly  be  expected  that  in  process  of  time  traffic  enough  for  the 
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support  of  both  would  develop  itself,  but  that  this  result  must  not  be  expected 
too  soon  ;  that  the  political  and  commercial  advantages  of  establishing  a  second 
route  would  at  any  time  be  considerable  and  might  under  possible  circum- 
stances be  exceedingly  great,  and  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  English 
Government  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  them,  considering  the  moderate 
pecuniary  risk'which  they  would  incur/' 

Notwithstanding  this  considerable  success  in  the  discussion,  at  least,  of  the 
question,  and  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  argue  against  the  scheme  in  public, 
it  encountered  secret  opposition  in  influential  quarters,  and  was  always  subject 
to  the  application  of  cold-water  douches  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  late  Lord 
Salisbury  came  to  the  conclusion  during  the  Berlin  Conference  that  the  power 
and  greed  of  Germany  constituted  our  chief  danger  in  the  near  future,  and  his 
prescience  cannot  be  challenged.  He  also  concluded  that  for  the  curtailment 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  Hohenzollern  system  the  co-operation  of  Eussia 
was  desirable  and  of  far  greater  importance  to  us  than  the  preservation  of  the 
traditional  goodwill  of  Turkey.  We  may  go  the  whole  way  with  the  late 
director  of  our  foreign  policy  in  these  views,  and  yet  say  it  was  a  pity  to  sacrifice 
so  useful  and  so  necessary  a  project  as  the  Euphrates  Valley  railway  on  the  altar 
of  hypothetical  international  friendships.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
relations  between  nations  are  ever  improved  by  the  neglect  to  do  what  ia 
obviously  one's  own  right  and  one's  own  duty  ?  In  the  matter  before  us  the 
timely  construction  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  railway  any  time  before  1890 
would  have  deterred  the  Germans  from  dreaming  of  taking  up  the  extension 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Central  European  system  to  Baghdad  and  beyond,  which 
constitutes  the  gravest  menace  to  our  position  in  India. 

For  that  reason  the  Euphrates  Valley  railway  is  as  necessary  to-day  as  it 
was  when  first  conceived,  or  at  any  of  the  stages  of  its  proposed  revival.  Its 
claims  may  be  based  on  far  more  cogent  considerations  than  that  it  would 
provide  a  new  line  of  communications.  A  vast  region,  famous  in  the  past,  of 
unlimited  possibilities  in  the  future,  has  to  be  won  back  to  civilisation.  At 
the  present  time  it  gives  the  world  nothing ;  with  a  little  attention  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital,  it  would  become  one  of  the  most 
abundant  centres  of  productiveness  in  the  universe.  The  railway  would  be 
only  the  lever,  a  kind  of  master-key  or  open  sesame,  to  lands  and  states  of  which 
the  hasty  reader  of  daily  papers  takes  no  heed.  But  the  source  of  the  new 
wealth  to  be  garnered  by  well-directed  effort  lies  in  the  waters  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  now  wasted  by  the  improvidence  of  man,  but  when  collected 
and  saved  by  such  a  system  as  Sir  William  Willcocks  has  devised  for  Mesopo- 
tamia on  the  lines  he  adopted  in  Egypt  for  the  Nile,  ample  beyond  measure 
to  restore  all,  and  more  than  all,  its  ancient  fertility  to  this  region. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  opponents  of  the  line — and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  in  these  days  of  "  international  finance  "  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  after  the  War  is  over,  to  bolster  up  the  Bosphorus-Baghdad  railway,  which 
is  essentially  an  anti-British  undertaking  that  ought  to  be  destroyed  and 
obliterated  by  the  conditions  of  peace — will  endeavour  to  make  out  that  the 
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Euphrates  Valley  railway  has  to  be  laid  down  across  a  desert.  Of  this  false- 
hood we  shall  probably  hear  more,  but  for  the  moment  it  may  be  enough  to 
quote  from  Captain  Lynch's  report  among  the  papers  of  the  Chesney  expedition  : 

"  For  all  the  requirements  of  interfluvial  communication  and  irrigation  the 
Euphrates  is  as  unrivalled  as  its  valley  is  rich  in  all  the  products  which  love 
a  rich  soil  and  a  glowing  sun.  ...  No  power  can  hope  to  hold  an  exclusive 
interest  on  the  Euphrates.  A  mighty  stream  of  over  1,200  miles  from  the 
Taurus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  running  through  the  richest  valley  in  the  world, 
with  immense  plains  on  either  hand,  it  divides  the  East  from  the  West.  It 
must  again  become  the  home  of  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  .  . .  making 
the  valley  of  the  Syrian  river  again  the  path  of  the  rich  commerce  and  resources 
of  the  East." 

The  authorities  cited,  and  the  opinions  quoted,  might  be  multiplied  many 
times  over ;  but  they  will  serve  the  .purpose  I  have  in  view,  which  is  the  re- 
opening of  the  Euphrates  Valley  question  as  it  was  left  in  1885  when  the  Stafford 
House  Committee  was  dissolved.  The  political  future  of  what  must  still  be 
called  Asiatic  Turkey  is  uncertain.  The  War  may  end,  as  far  as  that  region  is 
concerned,  in  the  drastic  redistribution  of  authority  that  forms  part  of  the  full 
programme  of  the  Allies,  or  it  may  result  in  a  compromise.  No  one  knows, 
and  only  a  fool  will  attempt  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject.  But  whatever  solu- 
tion may  be  found  for  frontiers  and  jurisdictions,  the  one  fixed  point  in  our 
policy  should  be  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  the  Levant  down  the 
Euphrates  Valley  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  irrespective  of  the  sovereign 
authority  with  which  the  matter  would  have  to  be  arranged.  It  would  be  a 
fundamental  error  to  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  diplomatists,  who 
will  have  so  many  questions  to  attend  to  that  they  will  .seize  any  excuse  to 
ignore  or  shelve  those  that  are  not  pressed  upon  them  insistently. 

That  is  the  reason  why  a  strong  Committee  on  the  lines  of  the  old  one 
associated  with  Stafford  House  should  be  formed  without  delay.  There  were 
great  men  on  that  Committee  like  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  William  Mackinnon, 
and  Sir  Arnold  Kemball,  true  patriots  and  free  from  the  Upas  taint  of  inter- 
national finance.  Surely  among  our  ex-administrators  and  pro-consuls 
worthy  successors  can  be  found  to-day,  but  the  greatest  care  would  have  to 
be  exercised  to  exclude  all  German  and  pro- German  influences.  No  British 
subject  connected  with  any  of  the  hybrid  banking  concerns  in  the  Near  East 
should  be  admitted  within  its  circle.  Thus  and  thus  only  would  the  enterprise 
be  kept  clear  of  contaminating  coteries  ;  thus  and  thus  only  would  the  support 
of  the  best  elements  among  the  peoples  to  be  benefited  by  the  railway  and  its 
sequel  in  the  regeneration  of  Mesopotamia  be  secured  ;  thus  and  thus  only 
will  the  reputation  of  Englishmen  be  again  raised  and  sustained  throughout 
the  Near  East. 

DEMETRIUS  C.  BOULGER. 
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THE  War  has  set  us  thinking  about  many  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  us  as 
a  people,  and  while  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  material  questions, 
such  as  the  conservation  and  extension  of  our  trade,  there  are  other  topics  of 
still  greater  importance,  affecting  the  soul  of  the  nation,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Amongst  these  questions  that  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  stands  out.  The  fire  of  a  wide  Imperial  patriotism  has  been  kindled, 
and  now  burns  with  a  glow  which  may  or  may  not  be  maintained,  according 
to  the  wisdom  or  shortsightedness  of  the  means  adopted  to  keep  it  alive.  In 
France  the  thought  forces  itself  upon  one  with  strange  insistence,  due  perhaps 
to  immediate  contact  with  the  men  who  are  making  great  sacrifices  for  an  ideal. 
Daily  we  see  in  the  newspapers  the  long  list  of  names  of  splendid  young  lives, 
freely,  and  even  exultingly,  given  for  that  ideal.  We  have  not  gone  to  war  to 
gain  material  advantages.  While  the  growth  of  the  military  and  economic 
power  of  Germany  might  have  injured  our  trade  to  some  extent,  a  careful 
examination  of  this  aspect  of  the  question  suggests  that  our  merely  material 
interests  lay  in  keeping  out  of  the  struggle.  Like  others  who  have  remained 
neutral,  we  might  have  made  vast  profits  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  countries 
engaged,  and,  while  these  exhausted  themselves,  we  could  have  increased  our 
resources  for  use  at  the  close  of  the  War  at  their  expense.  But  Great  Britain, 
great  not  only  in  physical  strength,  but  also  in  soul,  arose  in  righteous  wrath 
to  take  her  stand  in  defence  of  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  upon 
which  the  religion  we  profess  rests,  whatever  the  cost  might  be.  No  baijd  of 
martyrs,  who  went  to  death  for  an  ideal,  outshine  the  little  Expeditionary  Force 
which  left  the  shores  of  the  Mother  Country,  in  the  first  weeks  of  August  1914, 
to  do  battle  against  the  Titan.  Time  will  not  dim  the  lustre  of  their  noble 
self-sacrifice  and  deathless  glory.  Posterity  will  speak  in  no  measured  words 
of  what  they  accomplished  and  what  humanity  owes  to  them.  Their  splendid 
self-sacrifice  has  inspired  the  nation  ;  it  has  led  us,  both  in  the  Mother  Country 
and  abroad,  to  the  thorny  path  which  we  are  now  treading  as  we  climb  the 
mountain  of  duty. 

From  every  one  of  the  Dominions  the  utmost  it  could  give  has  come.  We 
Colonial  men,  born  and  nurtured  abroad,  have  felt  that  no  greater  privilege 
could  be  ours  than  that  of  joining  our  Mother  in  her  struggle  for  right.  But 
sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  our  view  has  been  largely  affected  by 
appreciation  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  us  and  Great  Britain. 
She  is  veritably  our  Mother,  and,  like  dutiful  children,  our  conduct  is  largely 
influenced  by  filial  instinct.  If  that  instinct  had  been  absent,  we  should,  like 
the  neutral  countries,  have  admired  and  applauded,  but  our  interest  in  the 
matter  would  probably  have  begun  and  ended  there.  As  a  nation  we  do  not 
fully  value  the  importance  of  sentiment.  We  are  not  extravagantly  imagi- 
native ;  and  while  imagination  may  be  overdone,  it  is  of  some  importance  that 
it  should  not  be  entirely  absent  from  national  affairs.  We  should  not  be  too 
matter-of-fact  any  more  than  we  should  be  too  visionary.  If  we  ask  ourselves 
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what  it  was  that  made  the  daughters  share  in  the  Mother's  struggle,  our  answer 
can  only  be  that  it  was  sentiment  mainly.  If  that  is  so,  the  value  of  sentiment, 
and  the  importance  of  maintaining  it,  become  apparent. 

How,  then,  is  the  right  sentiment  to  be  maintained  ?  Trade  considerations 
alone  will  not  maintain  it.  They  are  purely  material,  and  if  it  should  become 
profitable  to  Dominion  traders  to  trade  with  foreign  countries  rather  than 
with  the  Mother  Country,  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  anything  but  a  deflection 
of  trade.  We  may,  by  artificial  means,  such  as  tariffs,  make  it  more  profitable 
to  trade  with  Britain  than  with  foreigners,  but  self-interest  may  become  too 
strong  to  allow  this  to  continue  indefinitely,  and,  in  any  case,  we  are  always 
face  to  face  with  the  very  natural  desire  of  the  Dominions  to  establish  their 
own  industries,  a  desire  which  may  lead,  as  it  has  already  led,  to  heavy  pro- 
tective duties  aimed  at  British-made  goods  as  well  as  those  that  are  foreign- 
made.  We  have,  in  this,  a  conflict  between  self-interest  and  filial  devotion, 
which  of  necessity  weakens  the  latter.  Great  as  is  their  importance,  trade 
considerations  seem  too  slender  a  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  Imperial 
Unity.  Nor  should  it  be  permitted  to  rest  only  on  the  foundation  of  national 
safety.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Dominions,  or  any  one  of  them,  may  become 
powerful  enough  to  depend  upon  their  own  means  of  defence,  either  alone  or 
in  alliance  with  a  foreign  Power. 

Excluding  these  two  factors  as  of  too  unstable  a  character  to  justify  our 
basing  the  whole  fabric  of  Imperial  Unity  upon  them,  there  emerges  the  only 
one  that  can  really  be  relied  upon :  it  is  that  of  sentiment,  the  value  of  which 
has  been  so  well  proved  in  this  WarT  If  that  is  conceded,  we  shall  do  well  to 
consider  how  we  can  best  cultivate  and  maintain  a  right  sentiment  in  the 
Dominions.  The  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  an  impression  of  leading-strings,  and  on  the  other, 
the  birth  and  growth  of  an  indifference  and  individualism  which  might  lead 
to  disintegration.  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  take  patriotism  for  granted. 
We  do  not  take  any  of  the  other  virtues  for  granted,  but  consider  it  necessary 
to  inculcate  them.  Patriotic  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  is,  however, 
assumed  to  be  inherent  in  British  citizens.  It  is  not  altogether  sound  to  assume 
anything  of  the  kind.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  we  must  remember 
that  the  doors  to  British  citizenship  have  been  thrown  open  very  wide,  with 
the  result  that  we  now  include  in  the  nation  many  who  are  not  of  British  descent 
or  even  of  British  birth.  An  attempt  to  Anglicise  such  people  forcibly,  say, 
for  instance,  by  stamping  out  their  language  and  literature,  would  fail,  and  in 
any  case  is  contrary  to  British  ideas  of  liberty. 

There  are,  however,  ways  of  creating  a  community  of  sentiment,  without 
interference  with  personal  liberty,  which  deserve  consideration.  The  most 
potent  of  these  is  the  education  of  the  young.  Little  is  done  in  the  Dominions, 
and  still  less  in  Great  Britain,  to  bring  home  to  children  what  the  Empire  means, 
what  it  stands  for,  and  how  its  solidarity  secures  the  liberty  of  all  its  citizens. 
The  events  which  led  up  to  the  present  War,  and  the  sacrifices  which  the  Empire 
is  making  in  fighting  for  an  ideal,  offer  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  instilling 
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into  our  youth,  of  this  and  succeeding  generations,  a  realisation  of  what  the 
British  conception  of  liberty  is.  How  many  teachers  give  to  their  pupils  a 
detailed  account  of  those  events,  and  an  analysis  of  the  spirit  which  underlay 
Great  Britain's  attitude  at  the  outbreak  of  war  ?  History  is  taught  in  a  cold 
and  uninteresting  way,  which  cannot  do  much  more  than  acquaint  the  child 
with  its  naked  facts  ;  while  avoiding  any  attempt  to  impress  upon  the  child 
the  great  heritage  it  has  succeeded  to,  and  its  duty  to  pass  it  on,  unimpaired, 
to  succeeding  generations  ;  and  how  that  heritage  can  only  be  maintained,  if 
grounded  on  high  national  ideals,  supported  by  a  United  Empire.  Here  is  a 
task  for  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  with  the  help  of  other  patriotic  societies 
both  at  home  and  overseas. 

Another  way  in  which  Colonial  sentiment  may  be  influenced  is  through  the 
Navy.  Greater  encouragement  should  be  given  to  Colonial  boys  to  enter  the 
Navy,  and  when  peace  has  been  declared  a  demonstration  of  British  naval 
power  should  be  made  at  all  the  principal  Colonial  ports.  Men-of-war  should 
also  visit  our  Colonial  ports  more  frequently.  I  know  of  at  least  one  Colonial 
boy  in  the  Navy,  whose  life  was  laid  down  in  this  War;  after  performing  service, 
which  has  been  described  in  glowing  terms,  who  joined  the  Navy  because  he 
saw  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships  at  a  Colonial  port.  The  number  of  Colonial 
cadetships  should  be  increased,  and  every  facility  offered  to  Colonial  lads  to 
become  naval  officers.  When  a  Colonial  boy  joins  the  British  Navy,  it  is  not 
only  he  who  is  influenced,  but  his  family  and  his  friends  generally,  all  of  whom 
acquire  a  personal  interest  in  the  Navy  which  makes  for  Imperial  Unity. 

Then  again  as  regards  the  Army,  sight  ought  not  to  be  entirely  lost  of  the 
educative  effect  of  Colonial  garrisons  of  British  troops.  A  few  battalions 
stationed  abroad  may  add  to  their  cost,  but  their  presence  is  of  great  value  in 
fostering  a  sense  of  Imperial  Unity, and,  moreover,  Colonial  experience  is  probably 
of  some  value  to  the  troops  quite  apart  from  the  encouragement  offered  to 
Colonial  boys  to  enter  the  Army.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  a 
Colonial  boy  who  enters  the  Army  creates  a  circle  of  interest  in  and  affection 
for  the  British  Army  which  must  inevitably  lead  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 
Unity.  While  it  is  necessary  that  the  Dominions  should  have  their  own  Defence 
Forces,  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  the  presence  of  a  few  British  troops 
can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  good. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  co-ordinate  education  throughout  the  Empire, 
even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  but  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  linking  up 
some  of  our  Colonial  public  schools  with  the  public  schools  of  England.*  Many 
schools,  in  South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Dominions,  have  been 
founded  on  the  principles  of  English  public  schools.  The  head  masters,  and 
most  of  the  junior  masters,  are  English  public  school  men,  and  they  have  un- 
doubtedly succeeded  in  establishing  the  public  school  spirit.  That  being  so, 
there  ought  to  be  no  really  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  linking  up  with  English 

*  [As  a  result  of  Major  Belcher's  Paper,  read  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  on  "  Some 
Public  School  Problems  after  the  War,"  a  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  investigating  this 
particular  problem,  as  well  as  many  others. — Edd.] 
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public  schools  by  periodical  exchanges  of  masters  and  boys.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  a  Colonial  school  co-ordinated  with  some  English  school,  so  that  a 
boy  in  the  Fifth  at  the  Colonial  school  would  go  straight  into  the  Fifth  at  the 
English  school,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  many  Colonial  boys  would 
finish  their  school  education  at  the  English  school.  Conversely,  there  are 
probably  boys  in  England,  for  whom,  for  various  reasons — such  as  health,  or 
the  hope  of  a  Colonial  career — a  change  to  the  Colonial  school  would  be  advisable. 
Every  boy  sent  to  England  under  such  conditions  would  probably  return  to 
his  own  country  imbued  with  the  right  Imperial  spirit.  He  would  go  back 
not  only  British  in  name,  but  in  sentiment.  Nor  would  the  scheme  be  without 
advantages  to  boys  bom  in  the  British  Isles.  Many  a  weak-chested  English 
boy  would  grow  into  a  strong  man  in  a  Colonial  climate  ;  and  apart  from  this 
consideration  residence  for  a  year  or  two  abroad  would  tend  to  widen  his  horizon, 
or  offer  him  prospects  of  a  Colonial  career,  which  would  be  denied  him  if  he 
remained  in  England.  These  boys  are  the  people  who  afterwards  become 
the  leaders  of  public  thought,  the  statesmen,  the  journalists,  of  the  Empire, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  they,  of  all  people,  should  begin 
life  with  a  wide  horizon,  and  imbued  with  the  right  spirit  of  Imperial  Unity. 
The  scheme  has  already  been  tentatively  applied  to  masters,  but  it  is  capable 
of  extension.  A  year,  or  even  two  years,  at  a  Colonial  school  would  be  a  welcome 
change  to  many  masters,  and  for  health  reasons  would  often  be  very  beneficial ; 
while  an  experience  of  one  or  two  years  at  a  school  in  England  would  un- 
doubtedly be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Colonial  master.  The  conservatism 
of  the  British  head  master  will  probably  cause  him  to  look  with  dismay  upon 
the  prospect  of  a  Colonial  invasion  of  his  school,  and  we  should  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  danger  of  interfering  with  traditions  ;  but  all  this  must  be  dis- 
counted, for  national  interests  outweigh  considerations^  a  more  or  less  personal 
character.  In  any  case,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  traditions  of  any 
school  should  be  in  jeopardy  merely  because  Colonial  boys  go  to  it. 

Mr.  Ehodes's  Oxford  scheme  has  always  seemed  to  many  of  us  wanting  in 
practical  utility.  It  embraced  too  many  people,  and  the  Bill  which  was  intro- 
duced to  exclude  Germans  illustrates  the  point.  Mr.  Ehodes  "  thought  in 
Continents  ",  and  the  scheme  was  too  ambitious.  What  its  effect  on  Imperial 
Unity  will  be,  remains  to  be  seen.  Its  weakness  lies  in  its  diffusion  and  in 
his  failure  to  remember  Cicero's  dictum — that  a  man's  outlook  is  largely,  if  not 
finally,  determined  very  early  in  life.  By  the  time  a  youth  reaches  the  age  of 
a  University  student,  his  outlook  has  been  fairly  well  established,  and  he  has 
probably  imbibed  national  sentiments  which  are  strongly  held  and  difficult 
to  influence. 

Assuming  that  our  future  as  an  Empire  depends  upon  maintaining  the  right 
sentiments,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  these  suggestions,  though  crudely 
expressed,  are  put  forward  for  consideration  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of 
some  little  value  at  a  time  when  men's  thoughts  are  turning  anxiously  to  the 
future. 

F..S.  TATHAM,  Lieut.-Colonel. 
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AFTER  fifty  years,  it  may  be  inferred  that  any  form  of  government  in  any  country 
has  been  subjected  to  a  test,  searching  and  adequate,  of  its  clastic  adaptability 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  political  expedient  making  for  the  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  the  inhabitants.  The  Constitution  which  has  marched  for  half  a 
century,  without  breaking  down  at  any  point,  needing  amendment  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  country's  general  expansion,  and  without  provoking  serious 
unrest,  has,  obviously,  come  to  stay.  It  may,  indeed,  be  broadly  affirmed  that 
the  political  foresight  and  wisdom  by  which  the  Confederation  of  Canada  was 
inspired  and  directed  has  already  been  completely  justified  by  results. 

Three  years  of  the  Great  War  have  imposed  a  test,  supreme  and  ultimate, 
upon  the  federal  system  of  Canada  within  the  British  Empire.  In  August  1914, 
when  Wilhelm  II.  had  declared  war  against  France  and  Eussia,  and  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  had  denounced  the  Belgian  Treaty  as  "a  scrap  of  paper",  and  the 
army  of  Berlin  had  begun  to  "  hack  its  way  through  "  innocent  Belgium,  the 
Imperial' Government  of  Britain  resolved  to  declare  war  against  Germany, 
without  any  previous  consultation  with  Canada  and  the  other  four  self- 
governing  Dominions.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  nine  federated 
provinces,  viewed  as  separate  and  self-governing  political  units  federated  by 
consent,  so  far  as  the  technical  and  legal  elements  in  the  situation  were  concerned, 
might  have  remained  neutral,  and  declined  to  accept  the  proposition  that,  when 
Britain  is  at  war,  the  Empire  is  at  war.  But  not  an  atom  of  pressure  was  re- 
quired from  the  side  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Canada  buckled  on  the  sword, 
leapt  into  the  saddle  without  delay,  and  with  an  amazing  rush  and  dash  of 
patriotic  ardour  ;  and  this  throughout  the  provinces  from  Cape  Breton  to 
Vancouver  Island.  By  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  the  foundation 
was  securely  laid  of  the  political  unity  of  the  Dominion,  which,  as  an  aggregate 
of  federated  provinces,  has  now  contributed  nearly  500,000  soldiers  to  the  War, 
some  of  whom  have  won  imperishable  glory  at  Ypres  and  Vimy  Ridge,  and  in 
other  historic  battles  for  the'defence  of  righteousness  as  the  basis  of  civilisation. 

Canada  was  the  pioneer  of  Confederation  among  the  Dominions  of  the 
Empire,  because  she  had  antecedently  been  in  the  vanguard  of  our  British 
Imperialism,  which  was  ever  and  essentially  what  Seeley  called;"  the  Expansion 
of  England  ".  Out  of  our  national  liberty  our  Colonial  and  Imperial  liberties 
have  been  evolved,  spontaneously  and  by  an  organic  development,  like 
oak-trees  from  an  original  acorn.  Of  that  wonderful  expansion,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  limited  to  Canada,  history  can  fitly  apply  a  line  from  Lowell : — 

O  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong  ! 

None  but  a  free  nation  can  be  the  mother-  of  a  free  Empire.  The 
Canadian  story  is  a  chapter  in  the  romance  of  Imperial  politics.  Con- 
federation was  first  introduced][into  the^arena^of  "political  life  in  Canada  by 
the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  when  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  the  •  Provincial 
Secretary, ^about  the  year  1861.  The  proximate  result  of  the  action  taken 
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by  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  was  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  which 
was  held  in  the  old  Loyalist  town  of  Charlottetown,  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  1864.  Charles  Tupper,  then  in  the  vigour  and  sparkle  of  youth,  was 
the  most  active  promoter  of  that  conference.  He  built  better  than  he  knew, 
for  he  had  then  no  more  ambitious  design  than  that  of  the  union  of  the  three 
maritime  provinces.  Thus  those  three  provinces  already  (in  1864)  enjoyed  each 
its  own  Constitution,  "  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  "  ; 
so,  too,  the  then  united  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  are  now 
more  familiarly  known  as  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Early  Unionists  proposed  to 
unite  on  federal  lines  the  three  maritime  provinces,  long  accustomed  to  respon- 
sible government.  Fortunately,  this  scheme  of  limited  union  ended  in  debate. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864,  and  mainly  as  the  indirect  result  of  the 
conference  at  Charlottetown,  Canadian  Union  passed  into  a  popular  issue  in 
politics.  Why  should  the  Union,  it  was  asked,  be  confined  to  the  three  maritime 
provinces  ?  Why  should  the  plan  exclude  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ?  The 
Governor  of  Canada  then  was  Viscount  Monck,  a  nobleman  of  Irish  descent, 
and  a  statesman  of  far-flung  imagination,  who  favoured  the  project  of  Union. 
In  October,  1864,  Lord  Monck,  on  the  advice  of  Ministers  on  Union  bent,  sum- 
moned a  Convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  Canadian  Provinces,  which  met 
at  Quebec.  The  Unionists  allowed  little  grass  to  grow  under  their  feet.  They 
were  men  with  a  mission,  men  in  earnest,  and  masters  of  the  art  to  dare.  They 
might  hasten  slowly,  but  they  hastened  by  steps  secure. 

By  the  Quebec  Convention  of  that  autumn  of  1864,  seventy-two  resolutions 
were  adopted.  The  delegates  were  not  unanimous  throughout ;  but  the 
majorities  warranted  the  Governor  in  submitting  the  resolutions  to  the  re- 
spective legislatures  of  the  provinces.  One  of  the  gains  of  the  proposed 
Union  or  Confederation  was  the  promise  which  it  held  out  of  the  restoration 
of  separate  local  legislatures  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  For  the  period 
of  twenty-six  years,  from  1841  to  1867,  when  Ontario  and  Quebec'were  ruled  by 
one  Parliament,  friction  was  chronic.  Home  rule  was  called  for  equally  in  the 
interest  of  the  French  Canadians,  mostly  Eoman  Catholics,  in  Quebec,  and  of  the 
British  Canadians,  mostly  Protestants,  of  Ontario.  It  seemed  expedient,  then, 
that  Ontario  and  Quebec  should  separate  in  respect  of  local  government,  in 
order  to  -reunite  in  the  higher  unity  of  the  proposed  Confederation. 

Frowning  obstacles  stood  in  the  way.  The  Eesolutions  of  the  Quebec  Con- 
vention were  opposed ,  largely  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Such  an  incident  in  the  movement  was  inevitable.  On  paper  it  looked 
as  if  the  older  maritime  provinces,  because  smaller,  were  to  be  placed  in  some 
sort  of  political  subordination  to  the  two  larger  provinces  in  the  new  Canadian 
House  of  Commons.  Ontario  was  allowed  86  members,  and  65  were  given  to 
Quebec ;  whereas  Nova  Scotia  was  to  receive  only  18  members,  New  Brunswick 
13,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  only  four.  This  proportional  distribution  of 
representation  has  recently  been  modified  in  "consequence  of  the  Canadian 
Census  of  1911.  The  new  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  will  be  composed  of 
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234  members  as  against  221  at  Confederation.  In  the  Eesolutions  of  1864 
it  looked  as  if  the  smaller  provinces  would  possess  comparatively  little  voting 
power  in  the  proposed  federal  Parliament.  They  were  threatened  with  having 
to  pay  their  full  share  of  the  costs  of  the  piper,  without  getting  a  sufficient  voice 
in  the  matter  of  calling  the  tune.  Consequently,  while  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  eventually  and  under  the  guidance  of  prudent  statesmanship, 
accepted  the  scheme  prepared  by  the  Quebec  Convention,  Prince  Edward  Island 
rejected  the  Eesolutions,  and  did  not  enter  the  Dominion  until  1873. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  year  1867,  Lord  Monck  and  his  group  of  statesmen  and 
pioneers,  responsible  for  the  seventy-two  Resolutions  of  the  Quebec  Convention, 
came  to  London  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  which  should  give  Imperial 
statutory  effect  to  their  mature  scheme  of  federal  Union,  minus  Prince  Edward 
Island.  In  February  following,  a  Bill  was  introduced  at  Westminster,  which 
passed  both  Houses  on  March  20,  bearing  the  now  historical  title  of  "  The 
British  North  America  Act  ".  On  July  1  of  that  annus  mirabilis  in  the  expan- 
sion of  Canada,  and  of  British  Imperialism,  the  Act  came  into  force.  Ottawa 
was  selected  for  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  in  the  Dominion.  Lord 
Monck  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  first  Governor- General.  It  was  ordained 
that  the  first  of  July  in  future  should  be  kept  as  a  statutory  holiday,  under  the 
name  of  "  Dominion  Day  ".  Thus  did  Canada  pass,  from  a  group  of  separate 
and  mutually  independent  self-governing  British  colonies,  into  a  sister-nation 
in  "  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  ". 

A  wise  provision  was  made  in  the  British  North  America  Act  of  a  prospective 
nature,  in  terms  of  which  at  any  date  other  provinces  could,  without  an  Amend- 
ing Act,  be  received  into  the  Confederation.  After  six  years  of  unprofitable 
isolation,  Prince  Edward  Island  joined  the  Dominion  in  1 873.  British  Columbia, 
which  had  united  with  Vancouver  Island  in  1866,  entered  the  Dominion  in  1871. 
In  1869,  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  the 
youthful  and  untried  Dominion  adventured  upon  the  bold  statesmanship  in- 
volved in  paying  out  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  thereby  annexing  Eupert's 
Land  and  the  North-West  Territories.  This  transference  of  the  North- West 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  Dominion  was,  perhaps,  the  main  forma- 
tive event  in  the  expansion  of  the  Dominion.  By  it,  the  subsequent  policy  of 
Dominion  investment  in  railway  construction  was  made  feasible.  The  annexa- 
tion by  purchase,  too,  gave  the  Dominion  relatively  boundless  territorial  scope 
for  the  development  of  a  national  scheme  of  emigration.  In  time,  the  transcon- 
tinental railway  extended  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  Island.  Later,  the  three 
new  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  were  added  to  the 
Dominion.  Manitoba  was  admitted  as  a  stripling  of  mighty  promise  in  1870, 
and  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  followed  in  1905.  At  this  Jubilee  of  the  passing 
of  the  British  North  America  Act,  Canada  is  a  composite  sister-nation  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  consisting  of  nine  provinces,  each  retaining 
its  own  legislature  for  provincial  affairs,  and  its  own  Lieutenant- Governor,  and 
each  sending,  in  proportion  to  population,  its  own  quota  of  elected  members  to 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons — Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
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wick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  British 
Columbia. 

"  With  small  men  ",  so  Stuart  Mill  remarks  in  his  "  Essaybn  Liberty  ",  "  no 
great  thing  can  be  done."  The  'Confederation  has  its  "  Fathers  ",  who  were 
by  no  means  small  men.  None  of  them  survives  to  participate  in  the  Jubilee. 
The  last  survivor  was  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  died  in  England  at  a  great  age 
in  1915.  He  was  the  original  promoter  of  the  large  and  fruitful  policy  of 
Canadian  Union.  In  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  on  the  subject  in  1860,  Sir 
Charles  outlined  the  advantages  of  the  then  proposed  federal  plan  in  these  preg- 
nant words  :  "  Instead  of  being  divided  by  petty  jealousies,  with  five  hostile 
tariffs,  five  different  currencies,  and  our  postal  communications  under  the  control 
of  five  different  departments,  we  should,  drawn  together  by  common  interests, 
and  a  common  system  of  jurisprudence,  obtain  that  unity  of  action  which  is 
essential  to  progress."  After  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  then  the  youthful  and  brilliant 
representative  of  the  Loyalists  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  next  in  influence  at  the  period, 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  survives  in  history.  He  was  the  type  of  the  Celtic  Scot 
who  has  clone  so  much  from  first  to  last,  while  helping  himself  to  fortune  also 
to  help  Canada.  Sir  John,  wit  and  convive,  possessing  a  certain  compelling 
personal  magnetism,  was  a  popular  leader  in  Ontario.  "  Sir  John  ",  says  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  in  his  "  Eecollections  ",  "  had  an  extremely  attractive  personal- 
ity, and  was  unequalled  as  a  tactician."  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Convention 
which  met  in  London  in  the  winter  of  1866-67,  and  engineered  the  passage 
through  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  the  British  North  America  Act.  Another 
powerful  name  in  Ontario  then,  also  a  "  Father  of  Confederation  ",  was  that  of 
the  Hon.  George  Brown,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  and  in 
local  politics  the  doughty  opponent  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Brown  was  a 
writer  of  exceptional  range  and  power.  From  the  side  of  the  French  Canadians 
of  Quebec  came  Sir  G.  E.  Cartier,  a  shrewd  politician,  whose  personal  character 
was  a  particular  asset  to  the  movement.  Sir  A.  J.  Gait,  son  of  John  Gait,  the 
Scottish  novelist,  represented  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada.  The  orator 
of  the  movement  par  excellence  was  the  Hon.  D'Arcy  McGee,  who  could  write 
novels  as  well  as  command  the  people  from  the  platform.  His  tragic  death  by 
assassination  is  one  of  the  few  dark  and  melancholy  passages  in  the  history  of 
the  Dominion.  Great  men  exist  that  there  may  be  greater.  In  such  statesmen 
of  this  hour  as  Sir  Kobert  Borden  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Dominion 
discovers  the  noble  tradition  of  the  "  Fathers  "  receiving  a  splendour  of 
continuity. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Union,  the  division  of  the  administrative  func- 
tions between  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  Provincial  Legislatures  was 
accomplished  with  prudence  and  foresight.  Education  (which  was  reserved  to 
the  Provincial  Legislatures)  has  been  almost  the  only  source  of  intermittent 
trouble.  Even  in  that  thorny  quarter,  the  Act  of  1867  was  far-sighted,  because 
it  magnified  the  necessity  for  toleration  all  round,  and  qualified  the  concession 
of  education  to  the  provinces  by  the  following  provision  :  "  Nothing  in  any 
such  law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any  right  or  privilege  with  respect  to  denomi- 
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national  schools,  which  any  class  of  persons  have  by  law  in  the  province  at  the 
Union.  " 

Canada  to-day  presents  an  object-lesson  of  the  British  policy  of  Empire  based 
upon  the  internal  freedom  of  its  scattered,  yet  linked  units.  So  early  as  1839, 
Lord  Durham  stated,  in  his  "  Eeport  "  upon  the  condition  of  Canada,  that  "  the 
problem  was  to  bring  the  influence  of  a  vigorous  public  opinion  to  bear  on  every 
detail  of  public  affairs,  and  to  secure  harmony  instead  of  collision  between  the  var- 
ious powers  of  the  State  ".  On  that  sound  principle,  Canada  has  been  established 
as  a  compact  Dominion,  composed  of  self-governing  provinces  :  a  principle 
subsequently  applied  with  kindred  results  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  :  a 
principle  upon  which  rest  the  respective  contributions  of  the  free  Dominions 
to  the  Great  War  ;  and  upon  which,  probably,  the  ultimate  federation  of  the 
Empire  will  also  rest. 

J.  M.  SLOAN. 


A  GREAT  NEW  ZEALAND  POEM. 

THAT  the  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  should  have  given  recently  some  lectures  on 
"  The  Poetry  of  the  Empire  "  is  a  welcome  sign  that  the  War  has  quickened  our 
consciousness  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Home  and  Oversea  British.  Not  less 
significant  is  the  fact  that  The  Times,  which  commented  upon  the  first  two  lectures 
in  its  columns,  should  have  taken  its  present  editor,  almost  directly,  from  the 
editorial  chair  of  an  Oversea  British  journal,  the  Johannesburg  Star.  In  so  com- 
menting, however,  The  Times  noticed  certain  limitations  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Sir  Herbert  Warren  had  confined  himself  deliberately  to  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  "  He  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  say  nothing  about  the 
poetry  of  India.  Readers  of  The  Times  will  share  it,  and  will,  perhaps,  wonder  why 
South  Africa — almost  as  notable  an  omission,  even  if  she  has  produced  no  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore — was  overlooked  without  a  word  of  explanation." 

This  omission  is  certainly  strange,  because  South  Africa  is  strong  in  creative 
literature.  In  prose-fiction  especially  so  ;  since  we  have  received  from  her  children 
two  notable  pictures  of  her  life  in  "  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  "  and  "  Jock  of  the 
Bushveld  ".  And,  apart  from  these  arresting  works,  South  Africans,  from  Pringle 
downwards,  have  found  poetic  motives  in  the  conflict  of  European  civilisation  with  the 
primitive  manners  and  emotions  of  the  native  rac«s,  and  expressed  these  motives 
in  graceful  verse. 

The  omission  of  "  Ranolf  and  Amohia  "  was  not  noticed  by  The  Times.  New 
Zealand  was  included  in  the  scope  of  the  first  two  lectures,  since  the  audience  were 
told  that  this  Dominion  was  "  excellently  represented  by  William  Pember  Reeves  "  ; 
but  no  mention  was  made  of  Alfred  Domett.  In  a  later  lecture,  however,  the 
omission  was  made  good  by  Sir  Herbert  Warren.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  in 
garnering  the  poetic  harvest  of  the  Dominions,  the  existence  of  a  poem  longer  than 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  wholly  conceived,  if  not  entirely  executed,  in  the  most  distant 
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portion  of  the  Empire,  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  some  interest.  And  when  we  find 
that  its  merits  elicited  immediate  recognition  from  both  Browning  and  Tennyson, 
we  naturally  assume  that  its  pages  are  worthy  of  study.  Moreover,  regarding  the 
matter  as  one  of  critical  inquiry,  there  is  this  further  fact  which  stimulates  our 
interest.  Browning,  in  giving  his  verdict  (which  was  wholly  favourable),  made  a 
prophecy.  Domett's  poem,  he  said,  will  be  forgotten  and  thrown  aside  for  a  time, 
but  it  will  be  finally  recognised.  The  first  part  of  this  prophecy  has  certainly  been 
fulfilled,  but  the  reconsideration,  which  Browning  expected,  has  not  yet  taken  place. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  therefore,  if  the  second  and  more  hopeful  part  of  his  forecast 
will  also  be  verified. 

When  Tennyson  received  a  copy  of  "  Ranolf  and  Amohia  ",  he  wrote  in  reply  : — 

Aldworth,  Blackdown,  Haslemere. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  read  a  great  part  of  your  poem,  and  agree  with  your  and  my 
friend  [Browning]  that  it  is  a  "remarkable  palm",  whether  his  figure  mean  a  branch 
carried  in  your  hand  or  a  tree  grown  on  your  ground.  Intellectual  subtlety,  great 
power  of  delineating  delicious  scenery,  imaginative  fire — all  these  are  there  ;  nevertheless, 
I  find  in  it  an  embarras  de  richesse  which  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  read — to  me, 
at  least.  Many  thanks  for  it,  and  believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  TENNYSON. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Browning  had  written  not  "  palm  "  but  "  poem",  and  the 
figure  was,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  working  of  Tennyson's  mind.  As  such,  it  is 
suggestive  of  the  character  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  Like  a  palm,  it  springs  from 
its  base  in  the  earth  to  the  lofty  heights  of  metaphysical  speculation  and  the  aery 
regions  of  romance.  No  one  can  turn  over  its  pages — even  carelessly,  as  those  of 
a  book  taken  down  by  chance  from  the  shelves  of  a  library — without  feeling  that 
it  is  not  to  be  lightly  read.  If  even  Tennyson  found  it  "  a  little  difficult ",  it  is  plain 
that  no  good  result — perhaps  we  should  say  no  result  at  all — can  be  obtained  without 
some  knowledge  both  of  the  character  of  Domett  himself  and  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  his  mind  looked  out  upon  the  world  when  he  threw  out  his  thought  in 
artistic  form.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said  at  once.  Two  literary  elements 
characterise  the  poem — first,  the  description  of  the  Hot-Lakes  District  of  New 
Zealand,  rendered  in  the  warmest  terms  of  poetic  imagination  ;  and,  second,  the 
earnest  discussion  of  those  problems  which  baffle  the  attempt  of  the  human  mind  to 
understand  the  relationship  in  which  man  stands  to  the  universe. 

To  Browning,  of  course,  the  metaphysical  character  of  Domett's  work  was  welcome  ; 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  highest  estimate  of  the  literary  value  of  the  poem 
should  come  from  the  pen  of  the  one  poet  who  has  addressed  himself  most  seriously 
to  the  consideration  of  these  problems.  From  Fontainebleau,  under  date  October  18, 
1872,  he  wrote  : — 

...  I  don't  know  how  the  poem  may  have  been  received,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
great  and  astonishing  performance,  of  very  varied  beauty  and  power.  I  rank  it  under 
nothing — taken  altogether — nothing  that  has  appeared  in  my  day  and  generation,  for 
subtle,  yet  clear,  writing  about  subjects  of  all  others  the  most  urgent  for  expression 
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and  the  least  easy  in  treatment ;  while  the  affluence  of  illustration  and  dexterity  in 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  story  every  possible  aid  from  every  imaginable  quarter — 
and  that  with  such  treasures,  new  and  old,  of  language,  and  such  continuance  of 
music  in  modes  old  and  new — well,  I  hope  I  am  no  more  surprised  at  the  achievement 
than  is  consistent  with  my  always  having  held  to  the  belief  that  whenever  "Waring" 
reappeared  some  such  effect  would  follow  the  phenomenon.  I  see  very  well  where  the 
dissentients  may  seek  their  opportunity ;  but  I  know  where  the  compensation  lies. 
In  fine,  the  poem  is  worth  the  thirty  years'  work  and  experience,  and  even  absence 
from  home  ;  and  whether  people  accept  it  now,  or  let  it  alone  for  awhile,  appreciated 
in  the  end  it  is  certain  to  be.  I  shall  wait  a  little  and  read  it  again,  in  no  fear  but 
that  what  I  believe  now  will  be  confirmed  hereafter ;  meantime,  take  my  hearty 
congratulations.  .  .  . 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

R.  BROWNING. 

And  from  the  same  pen — in  the  poem  to  which  allusion  is  here  made — cornea 
the  sketch  which  gives  us  the  most  vivid  conception  of  Domett's  personality. 

What's  become  of  Waring 
Since  he  gave  us  all  the  slip, 
Chose  land-travel  or  sea-faring, 
Boots  and  chest  or  staff  and  scrip, 
Rather  than  pace  up  and  down 
Any  longer  London  town  ? 

***** 

He  was  prouder  than  the  devil : 

How  he  must  have  cursed  our  revel ! 

Aye,  and  many  other  meetings, 

Indoor  visits,  outdoor  greetings, 

As  up  and  down  he  paced  this  London, 

With  no  work  done,  but  great  works  undone, 

Where  scarce  twenty  knew  his  name. 

Such  was  Domett  in  London  before  he  disappeared  to  the  remote  Antipodes  in 
1842.  What  will  he  dp  ?  When  will  he  come  among  us  again  ?  Browning  asks  in 
"  Waring  ",  published,  in  the  same  year,  in  one  of  the  series  of  "  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates ".  The  answers  to  these  questions  we  know  now,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
to  give  them  together  with  those  few  elementary  facts  which  make  the  outline  of  a 
man's  life. 

Alfred  Domett  was  born  at  6  Camberwell  Grove,  Surrey,  on  May  20, 1811.  During 
the  years  1820-1833  he  was  in  residence  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge  ;  but  it  is  significant 
that  he  took  no  degree.  From  1833  to  1842  he  was  in  London  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  lived 
there  when  he  was  not  travelling  in  America  or  on  the  Continent.  During  this  period 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems  (in  1833),  and  contributed  to  Blackwood :  among 
other  poems,  "  A  Christmas  Hymn  " — a  poem  which  brought  him  a  certain  amount 
of  literary  recognition,  and,  in  particular,  won  Longfellow's  admiration.  On  August  28, 
1877,  Longfellow,  who  was  then  making  his  collection  of  "  Poems  of  Places  ",  wrote 
to  him :  "  When  I  come  to  Palestine  I  shall  ask  your  leave  to  use  the  Christmas 
Hymn  for  which  I  have  lost  none  of  my  old  admiration.  I  have  just  read  it  over 
again,  and  think  it  equally  beautiful  in  conception  and  execution."  In  1841  Domett 
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was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the  following  year  this  period  of  his 
life  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  action  which  determined  his  career — the  investment 
of  a  considerable  sum  in  the  territory  acquired  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  in  the 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  with  his  consequent  emigration  to  that  distant  Colony. 
There  he  quickly  found  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  activities,  and  within  five  years 
of  his  arrival  he  became  Colonial  Secretary  for  the  (then)  Province  of  New  Munster. 
After  the  union  of  the  two  Provincial  Governments,  he  held  successive  offices  which 
culminated  in  the  premiership  of  New  Zealand  in  1862-3.  He  continued  to  hold 
various  important  offices  until  the  year  1870,  when  he  married ;  and  in  the  next 
year  "  Waring  "  reappeared  in  London.  In  1872  he  published  the  poem  upon  which 
he  had  been  at  work  during  the  last  years  of  his  residence  in  New  Zealand.  In  this 
poem — "  Ranolf  and  Amohia  " — he  has  embodied  the  experience  of  his  thirty  years 
of  active  life  in  the  Colony,  together  with  the  maturer  judgments  upon  the  facts  of 
life  which  he  had  formed  by  the  continued  contemplation  of  these  subjects.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  England,  where  he  enjoyed  a  tranquil  autumn, 
brightened  by  the  society  of  those  chosen  spirits  whom  he  loved.  The  poem  was 
again  published  in  1883,  and  Domett  himself  passed  away  on  November  2,  1887. 

In  the  Prelude  to  "  Ranolf  and  Amohia  "  Domett  offers  to  take  the  reader  to  New 
Zealand  : — 

And  if  weary  of  mists  you  will  roain  undisdaining 
To  a  land  where  the  fanciful  fountains  are  raining 
Swift  brilliants  of  boiling  and  beautiful  Bpray 
In  the  violet  splendour  of  skies  that  illume 
Such  a  wealth  of  green  ferns  and  rare  crimson  tree -bloom ;  * 
Where  a  people  primeval  is  vanishing  fast,f 
With  its  faiths  and  its  fables  and  ways  of  the  past ; 
O  with  reason  and  fancy  unfettered  and  fearless, 
Come  plunge  with  us  deep  into  regions  of  Day — 
Come  away — and  away  ! 

Ranolf,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  is  a  Scots  boy  who  has  been  trained  by  tutors  in 
the  metaphysical  speculations  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  He  possesses  means 
sufficient  to  support  himself ;  and  this  fact,  together  with  his  aspirations  after  an 
impossible  ideal,  serve  to  prevent  him  from  adopting  one  of  the  ordinary  professional 
careers  open  to  young  men  of  his  class.  For  when  the  time  has  come  to  learn, 

How  in  the  hungry  press  of  stragglers  best 

The  means  of  life  his  own  right  hand  may  wrest, 

he  is  at  a  disadvantage,  since  "  too  much  choice  is  worse  than  none  ".  Neither 
medicine;  law,  nor  the  Church  satisfy  his  ideal  standard  ;  and  he,  therefore,  determines 
to  take  to  travel  and  the  free  life  of  the  sea.  So  he  becomes  a  "  student-sailor  on 
the  main  ",  and  in  course  of  time  he  is  borne  to  "  the  remote  sweet  wilderness  ",  the 

*  The  rate,  a  parasite  which  gives  to  forest  trees  the  appearance  of  bearing  crimson  blooms  (as 
many  of  my  New  Zealand  sketches  show). 

t  Happily  no  longer  true.  The  Maoris  are  stationary,  but  not  dwindling.  They  are  the 
one  non-European  people  of  the  Empire  who  send  representatives  of  their  own  race,  on 
equal  terms  of  franchise,  to  an  otherwise  European  State  legislature. 
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"  Life-deserted,  Life-desiring  land  "  of  New  Zealand.  Here,  on  the  wild  coast  of  the 
North  Island,  the  ship  is  wrecked  and  Rauolf  alone  is  saved.  He  is  picked  up  by  a 
Maori  canoe  and  carried  ashore.  When  he  has  been  restored  to  health,  he  desires 
to  see  more  of  the  kindly  people  to  whose  ministrations  he  owes  his  life,  and  he 
therefore  obtains  the  necessary  supplies  from  Australia,  learns  the  Maori  language, 
and  travels  among  the  Maori  tribes.  Out  of  this  enterprise  the  central  and  determining 
action  of  the  poem  arises.  Ranolf  rescues  a  Maori  maiden  of  high  degree  from  out- 
rage, and  she — Amohia — in  turn  saves  him  from  the  death  which  the  priest  and 
magician,  Kangapo,  designed  for  the  white  intruder.  Subsequently,  to  avoid  a 
forced  marriage  with  an  old  white-headed  chief,  Taupo's  lord,  Amohia  escapes  by 
night,  and,  swimming  the  lake  under  the  stars,  comes  to  Ranolf. 

The  second  book  commences  with  a  period  of  idyllic  existence  in  the  paradise  of 
the  Hot  Lakes  district.  Both  here,  and  in  the  previous  account  of  Ranolf 's  travels 
among  the  Maoris,  the  poem  contains  many  fine  passages  descriptive  of  the  volcanic 
wonders  and  the  primitive  life  of  this  unique  region.  After  this  romantic  bridal 
tour,  Amohia  returns  with  Ranolf  to  her  island  home,  and  the  two  are  reconciled  to 
her  father,  the  old  chief  Tangi,  or  the  "  Sounding  Sea  ".  Later  on,  Tangi  is  attacked 
in  his  island  fortress  by  the  forces  of  the  "  Angry  Star  " — the  chief  from  whom  Amohia 
had  fled — aroused  to  resentment  by  the  treacherous  instigations  of  Kangapo,  the 
priest.  In  the  course  of  this  attack  Tangi  is  killed  ;  but  Ranolf  leads  the  tribesmen 
to  victory,  and  the  war  ends  with  the  retreat  of  the  assailants.  Then,  in  the  period 
of  inaction  which  follows,  Amohia  conceives  the  thought  that  Ranolf  has  grown 
wearied  of  her,  and,  unable  to  bear  his  cold  kindness,  she  leaves  him.  A  traveller 
sees  her  body  lying  by  the  bank  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  the  report  that  Amohia 
is  dead  is  brought  to  Ranolf.  After  a  time  of  sincere  and  overwhelming  remorse, 
he  determines  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  with  this  object  in  view  he  makes  his 
way  to  a  village  on  the  coast.  Here,  in  this  Maori  village,  Amohia  suddenly  reappears  ; 
and  assured  by  what  she  sees  that  Ranolf's  remorse  is  sincere,  she  returns  to  him. 
Ranolf,  on  his  part,  has  overcome  his  dread  of  what  the  world  will  think  of  his  strange 
bride,  and  the  poem  ends  with  the  embarkation  of  the  lovers  in  a  ship  which  bears 
them  both  away  from  the  Maori  country  into  the  free  spaces  of  the  ocean. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  ROBERT  WILLIAMS,  Esq. 

THE  map  before  you  shows  Africa  and  the  British  Isles  on  the  same  scale.  Africa 
is  a  big  continent — about  as  large  as  the  United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  Australia, 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe  put  together,  and  as  late  as  1876  the  whole  of  this  vast 
area  possessed  less  than  400  miles  of  railway. 

Africa  has  been  the  last  of  the  great  areas  of  this  world  to  become  civilised,  and 
as  Livingstone — greatest  and  best  and  wisest  of  all  explorers — predicted,  Africa's 
salvation  is  coming  through  its  industrial  development.  Great  discoveries  of  mineral 
wealth  like  Kimberley  diamonds,  the  Kand  and  Rhodesian  gold  fields,  and  the  Katanga 
copper  deposits,  have  been  the  milestones  measuring  Africa's  progress  along  the 
paths  of  civilisation. 

When  I  first  sailed  for  Africa  in  1881,  Cape  Town  struck  me  as  a  sleepy  hollow 
lying  in  the  arms  of  a  lovely  mountain.  The  only  life  in  the  place  was  in  the  hotels, 
where  the  energetic  people  from  the  recently  discovered  diamond  mines  stayed  on 
their  way  to  and  from  England.  Mineral  wealth  was  beginning  to  tell !  The  Rail- 
way had  already  been  extended  to  Beaufort  West,  300  miles  north  of  Cape  Town, 
where  I  took  the  coach  to  Kimberley,  arriving  there  a  few  days  later  after  the  most 
miserable  journey  over  the  most  miserable  desert -looking  country  I  had  ever  seen, 
with  rivers  full  of  everything  but  water,  and  air  composed  of  dust.  It  was  in  the 
dry  season  I  had  gone  out  under  a  year's  engagement,  and  I  came  to  a  rapid  con- 
clusion that  one  year  would  be  more  than  enough  for  me.  But  Africa  took  hold  of 
me  and  has  absorbed  my  life's  energies  from  that  day  to  this,  and  it  is  likely  to  do 
so  to  the  finish ;  and  many  a  time  has  that  same  Karoo  air  revived  me  after  long 
journeys  into  the  interior. 

These  Kimberley  diamond  fields  were  discovered  by  British  people  and  developed 
by  British  wealth,  although  the  industry  is  now  practically  in  the  hands  of  natura- 
lised British  subjects  of  German  origin. 

In  1885  the  railway  reached  Kimberley. 

Kimberley  also  produced  Cecil  Rhodes,  Sir  Starr  Jameson,  Mr.  George  Pauling, 
Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  all  great  men  in  different  ways.  Mr.  Pauling 
is  the  railway  contractor  who  has  constructed  4,000  miles  of  African  railways  ; 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  of  Sir  Douglas  Fox  and  Partners,  was  engineer  for  most  of  these 
railways.  Mr.  Beit,  Rhodes'  friend  and  financier,  was  a  great  man,  one  of  the 
best  men  associated  with  South  Africa,  and,  he  helped  to  build  up  the  British  Empire  ! 
I  had  close  relations  with  these  men  in  later  years,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

The  Main  line  was  next  pushed  North  to  the  Rand — the  greatest  gold  field  in 
the  world — and  the  shorter  "  economic  "  lines  were  built  to  connect  with  Delagoa  Bay 
and  Natal. 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Caxlon  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  May  8,  1917,  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  Chair. 
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The  Rand  was  discovered  by  the  British,  and  the  people  of  this  country  put  millions 
into  its  development.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  financiers  of  German  extrac- 
tion became  to  a  large  extent  masters  of  the  Rand,  as  they  had  become  of  Kimberlcy. 

Rhodesia  was  the  next  big  mineral  development,  and  therefore  the  next  of  Africa's 
milestones  on  the  road  to  civilisation.  At  that  date,  1890,  the  terminus  of  the  main 
line  was  at  Vryburg,  and  it  reached  Bulawayo  in  1897.  Rhodes  wanted  me  to  report 
on  the  mineral  prospects  of  Rhodesia,  and  formed  the  Zambesia  Exploring  Company 
in  order  to  finance  the  expedition.  I  started  in  March  1891,  and  reported  to  Rhodes 
that  the  minerals  were  there  all  right,  but  that  he  must  have  a  shorter  economic  railway 
from  Beira  to  make  them  pay.  That  line  was  completed  to  Bulawayo  in  1902. 

On  my  travels  I  found  Dr.  Jameson  at  Fort  Salisbury,  keeping  the  white  settlers 
together,  as  only  Dr.  Jameson  with  his  wonderful  personality  could  have  done.  They 
all  wanted  to  leave  in  despair,  as  they  had  suffered  from  starvation,  and  were  therefore 
sick  of  the  country.  I  had  trekked  a  thousand  miles  and  found  Jameson  living  in 
"  Government  House  " — it  was  a  wattle-and-daub  Kaffir  hut — his  bed  was  a  spring 
mattress  erected  on  four  empty  cases.  He  said,  "  You  can  have  my  bed  or  a  shake- 
down, Williams."  I  had  the  shakedown,  and  we  spent  part  of  the  wet  season  to- 
gether. The  doctor  was  very  ill  with  fever,  and  was  continually  worried  by  every  sort 
of  trouble.  Often  I  have  seen  him  sitting  at  the  telegraphist's  elbow  prescribing 
for  some  official  dangerously  ill  a  hundred  miles  away,  whilst  receiving  at  the  same 
time  alarming  messages  from  Lobengula's  Kraal,  brought  in  by  a  Matabele  runner. 
Few  people  realise  what  Dr.  Jameson  did  to  keep  Rhodesia  together  in  those  critical 
days,  a  task  full  of  onerous  responsibility  for  a  man  in  health,  but  an  almost  super- 
human effort  for  a  man  stricken  with  illness.  Yet  Jameson  did  all  this,  and  the 
Empire  owes  him  a  lasting  debt — for  he  was  holding  on  to  a  British  Colony  and  to  a 
milestone  on  the  road  to  the  North. 

Rhodes  had  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  finance  of  the  Rhodesian  Railways.  He 
had  asked  the  British  Government  to  guarantee  the  interest,  and  never  will  I  forget 
his  disgust  when  that  Government  refused.  "  Would  you  believe  it,  Williams,"  he 
said,  "  they  would  not  back  my  bill  ?  1  only  wanted  their  name — they  would  never 
have  had  to  find  a  penny — they  are  simply  children."  Rhodes'  friend  Pauling,  the 
famous  railway  contractor,  and  the  Messrs.  Erlanger,  bankers  of  this  city,  came  to  the 
rescue — they,  too,  greatly  aided  the  development  of  the  British  Empire,  for  they 
raised  about  £10,000,000  sterling  to  finance  African  railways.  Mr.  Beit  also  assisted 
Rhodes  with  the  finance  of  his  railways  and  the  Chartered  Company,  and  practically 
controlled  that  body  until  his  death,  and  his  Trustees  have  more  or  less  done  so  ever 
since. 

The  next  great  mineral  milestone  stands  1,000  miles  further  north,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Africa,  namely,  Katanga.  As  this  is  the  milestone  that  I  have  had  to  erect 
largely  by  my  own  efforts,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  become  henceforth  somewhat 
egotistic,  and  as  the  German  press  devoted  much  of  its  space,  and  German  agents  in 
Brussels  devoted  much  of  their  time,  to  show  Belgians  that  I  was  the  "  apt  pupil  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  "  as  they  called  me,  and  that  my  real  aim  in  going  north  was  to  seize 
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the  Katanga  for  England,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  give  you  the  true  story, 
which  will  show  that  I  went  there  almost  by  accident. 

It  will  show  also  how  I  have  always  urged  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  Portuguese  Angola,  and  done  everything  in  my  power  to  protect 
them  against  all  the  attempts  of  Germany  or  Germans  to  annex  them,  their  railways, 
or  their  mineral  wealth. 

In  1895  Mr.  Rhodes  was  anxious  I  should  assist  him  to  find  mineral  wealth  in 
Northern  Rhodesia,  and  I  sent  up  one  or  two  of  my  best  men  with  instructions  to 
examine  an  area  several  hundred  miles  south  of  Katanga,  where  gold  had  been  re- 
ported to  exist.  As  my  men  found  nothing  of  value,  I  stopped  operations  there  and 
did  nothing  further  until  1898,  when,  once  again  at  Rhodes'  request,  I  agreed  to  make 
another  effort,  as  Mr.  Rhodes  was  most  anxious  to  find  minerals  that  would  help  his 
railway  forward.  But  as  my  services  at  that  time  were  exclusively  bound  to  the 
Zambesia  Exploring  Company,  Rhodes  granted  certain  rights  in  which  that  Company 
should  have  a  large  interest.  His  grant  included  the  right  to  locate  a  2,000-square- 
mile  mineral  area  anywhere  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  together  with  a  township  and  pier 
rights  at  the  bottom  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  terminus  in 
Chartered  Territory  of  Rhodes'  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.  In  return  for  this  grant,  Rhodes 
stipulated  that  £20,000  must  be  spent  on  prospecting  the  mineral  area  and  that  a 
steamer  should  be  put  on  Lake  Tanganyika  to  carry  the  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph 
material. 

To  work  these  concessions,  a  Company — the  Tanganyika  Concessions,  Limited — 
was  formed.  The  steamer  Cecil  Rhodes  was  also  built  and  put  on  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  I  organised  a  prospecting  expedition,  and  appointed  the  late  Mr.  George  Grey 
(Viscount  Grey's  brother)  as  leader,  with  instructions  to  search  for  minerals  as  close 
up  to  the  Congo  State  frontier  as  possible,  as  I  believed  the  great  divide  between 
the  Congo  and  Zambesia  rivers  would  be  the  most  likely  place  to  find  them ;  these 
divides  have  always  been  rich  in  minerals,  notably  the  Rand,  which  formed  the  water- 
shed between  the  sources  of  the  Limpopo  and  Orange  rivers  further  south.  He  and 
his  party  discovered  the  Kansanshi  copper  mine  in  Rhodesia,  twelve  miles  south 
of  the  Belgian  Congo  frontier — on  the  divide  ! 

George  Grey,  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  knew,  had  been  with  me  for  several 
years.  He  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  prospecting,  and  I  admired  his  high 
character  and  his  unswerving  integrity  and  love  of  justice.  He  was  a  born  leader 
of  men,  white  and  black  alike.  When  unhappily  he  was  killed  whilst  lion-hunting 
in  East  Africa  in  1911,  on  his  way  to  meet  me  in  Katanga,  the  Empire  lost  one  of 
its  most  brilliant  pioneers,  Africa  lost  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  and  for  my  own  part 
I  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  a  colleague  whom  to  know  was  to  admire 
and  always  to  respect. 

Meantime,  I  approached  King  Leopold  and  succeeded  in  making  an  agreement 
with  him  which  gave  the  Tanganyika  Company  the  sole  prospecting  rights  for  minerals 
over  60,000  square  miles  of  the  Katanga  district  of  the  Congo  State,  adjoining  Northern 
Rhodesia.  The  King  did  not  believe  I  should  prove  mineral  wealth  to  exist  in  his 
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country,  as  Professor  Cornet,  the  well-known  Belgian  geologist,  had  been  sent  out 
by  him  to  examine  certain  old  native  workings  which  had  been  the  subject  of  com- 
ment by  Livingstone,  Cameron,  Stanley,  and  later  by  the  Portuguese  explorers, 
Ivens  and  Capello,  who  had  actually  visited  and  described  them. 

The  report  by  Professor  Cornet  (which  had  never  been  published)  had  been  so 
unfavourable  that  the  Belgians  made  no  further  effort  for  eight  years.  Then,  where 
angels  feared  to  tread,  /  came  along.  They  showed  me  Professor  Cornet's  report, 
and  I  pointed  out  to  King  Leopold  that  the  weak  point  in  that  report  was,  in  my 
opinion,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  report  on  the  holes  and  debris  left  by  the 
old  workers,  and  that  no  work  had  been  done  to  test  what  was  under  these  holes. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Congo  State  was  going  from  bad  to  worse  at  the 
time,  and  King  Leopold  knew  that  the  discovery  of  mineral'  wealth  would  greatly 
assist  him.  He  therefore  was  only  too  happy  to  encourage  my  efforts,  so  much  so 
that  he  gave  me  a  40  per  cent,  interest  in  any  wealth  I  discovered,  and  even  assisted 
me  financially. 

George  Grey,  and  his  staff,  in  a  very  short  time  located  these  mines  and  many 
other  deposits,  including  copper,  gold,  tin,  and  diamonds.  They  did  magnificent 
prospecting  work.  They  opened  up,  exposed,  and  proved  the  ore  bodies  by  hundreds 
of  feet  of  shafts  and  tunnels  1,000  miles  from  any  port  or  railway.  They  constructed 
bicycle  tracks  all  over  the  country,  as  animals  were  not  possible  on  account  of  tsetse 
fly,  and  travelled  through  unknown  and  uncharted  regions, — literally  filling  in  the 
map  of  Central  Africa, — where  cannibalism  still  existed,  and,  in  co-operation  with 
Belgian  officials,  setting  slaves  free  wherever  found. 

After  spending  £100,000  in  these  developments,  I  was  satisfied  that  we  had  proved, 
among  other  things,  the  existence  of  a  great  Copper  Belt,  probably  the  greatest  in 
all  the  world,  extending  over  about  250  miles  of  country — in  short,  a  Copper  Band. 

Grey  did  more  ;  he  established  a  good  name  among  the  natives  of  Rhodesia  and 
Katanga  for  honest  and  fair  dealing,  a  fact  which  has  been  a  great  influence  in  our 
success  to  this  day.  As  an  instance  I  may  mention  that  when  travelling  in  1911 
in  Katanga  ahead  of  the  railway,  I  witnessed  the  grief  of  a  native  Chief  and  his  wives 
who  came  to  visit  me,  when  I  told  them  of  Grey  being  killed  by  a  lion.  Their  gestures 
of  grief  spoke  volumes  of  their  high  opinion  of  him. 

Katanga  is  now  giving  tangible  proof  of  its  mineral  resources.  The  smelting  works 
there  have  already  yielded  a  total  value  of  over  £6,000,000  sterling,  although  they 
only  started  to  produce  on  a  small  scale  in  1912.  They  are  at  the  present  moment 
producing  at  the  rate  of  30,000  tons  of  copper  per  annum,  of  a  value  of  about  £4,000,000, 
and  this  output  will  go  on  increasing  steadily  year  by  year.  At  no  distant  date  a 
yearly  output  of  100,000  tons  may  be  confidently  expected.  It  is  a  remarkable 
development  when  one  realises  that  these  smelting  works,  which  are  a  monument 
to  Anglo-Belgian  enterprise,  stand  where  but  a  few  years  ago  barbarism  was  rampant. 

The  Railway  developments  which  have  also  resulted  from  the  opening  up  of  this 
latest  mineral  zone  will,  when  completed,  be  probably  the  greatest  in  all  Africa.  Rail- 
ways are  now  coming  from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  towards  this  great  mineral 
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and  future  industrial  centre.  Thus  are  minerals  once  again  proving  themselves 
veritable  milestones  in  the  progress  of  African  civilisation. 

At  the  date  when  these  discoveries  were  made,  it  was  Rhodes'  intention  to  take 
his  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  to  utilise 
the  400-mile  waterway  as  part  of  the  route  towards  the  north.  But  Germany  thwarted 
his  scheme  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  cession  of  the  strip  of  Congo  territory  between 
Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Kivu,  granted  by  King  Leopold  to  England  to  enable  Rhodes 
to  carry  forward  this  railway.  The  reason  we  all  now  know.  Germany  had  already 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  Congo. 

Rhodes  told  me  he,  would  have  liked  to  run  his  line  through  the  Congo  State,  and 
that  he  had  tried  to  negotiate  this  with  King  Leopold  but  had  failed.  "  I  thought 
I  was  clever,  but  I  \?as  no  match  for  him,  Williams,"  he  said.  Seeing  that  I  had 
succeeded  in  negotiating  with  King  Leopold  on  the  subject  of  minerals,  Rhodes  sug- 
gested I  should  approach  the  King  with  a  view  to  securing  the  right  to  build  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Railway  through  the  Congo  State  to  the  Nile. 

I  agreed  to  do  this  for  Rhodes,  if  on  his  part  he  would  get  the  Chartered  Company 
to  give  me  some  assurance  in  writing  to  the  effect  that  it  was  their  intention  to  extend 
their  railway  up  to  the  Congo  frontier.  I  also  asked,  in  view  of  this  diversion  of  the 
route,  to  be  allowed  to  form  the  township  at  the  terminus  of  their  line  at  the  Congo 
frontier,  instead  of  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  as  originally  arranged; 
Having  received  written  assurances  on  these  points,  I  placed  the  whole  matter  before 
King  Leopold,  wlio  gave  me  personally  the  right  to  construct  a  line  through  the  Congo 
State  from  the  Rhodesian  frontier  to  the  Nile.  I  offered  Rhodes  the  benefit  of  that 
concession,  and  a  large  share  of  my  mineral  rights  to  assist  him  to  finance  the  railway. 
But  Mr.  Beit,  who  was  behind  Rhodes,  demanded  such  an  extravagant  share  of  the 
mineral  rights  of  Katanga  (not  only  of  mine,  but  also  of  King  Leopold's)  as  the 
price  of  bringing  the  railway  forward  to  the  Congo  frontier,  that  the  scheme  fell 
through. 

The  Germans  were  particularly  anxious  to  quash  this  Cape  to  Cairo  scheme,  and 
one  of  their  agents  went  to  Brussels  "  to  put  a  spoke  in  Williams'  wheel."  Germany 
evidently  was,  even  at  that  date,  aiming  at  securing  the  Belgian  Congo  for  herself. 
It  was  to  form  part  of  her  Central  African  Empire,  and  the  British  Government  was 
too  blind  to  see  it,  and  too  supine  to  realise  the  vital  importance  to  the  British  Empire 
of  Rhodes'  great  scheme.  I  shall  never  forget  Rhodes'  disappointment.  He  died 
shortly  after  this,  but  not  before  I  promised  him  I  would  do  my  best  to  see  his  line 
North. 

If  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  could  not  be  financed  to  the  Congo  frontier  with 
Rhodes  alive,  there  seemed  little  chance  of  it  arriving  there  for  many  years  with 
Rhodes  dead,  and  with  the  British  South  Africa  Company  dependent  for  its  finance 
on  the  same  group  of  financiers  of  German  origin  whose  brilliant  talents  had  mopped 
up  in  succession  all  the  big  mineral  developments  further  south,  and  who  apparently 
controlled  the  destiny  of  a  British  Colony. 

I  saw  I  was  stone-walled,  and  I  therefore  studied  the  map  of  Africa  to  find  an 
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alternative  route.  I  saw  that  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea  was  along  the  same  great 
divide  between  the  Congo  and  Zambesi  Rivers  as  that  on  which  we  had  discovered 
the  minerals.  It  led  from  Katanga  in  an  almost  straight  line  westward  to  the  old 
Portuguese  town  of  Benguella.  I  saw  instinctively  that  the  economic  route  from 
Katanga  to  the  coast  lay  along  the  old  slave-road,  and  moreover  that  this  route,  with 
Lobito  Bay  as  its  terminus,  was  nearer  by  about  3,000  miles  to  England  !  I  pointed 
this  out  to  King  Leopold,  and  having  got  his  approval  and  promise  of  co-operation, 
I  went  to  Lisbon  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government  secured  from 
the  Portuguese  Government  the  right  to  construct  the  Benguella  Railway. 

Katanga  had  now  a  chance  of  becoming  master  of  its  own  destiny.  It  had  found  a 
short  independent  and  economic  route  to  the  sea  through  Portuguese  territory  to  a 
Portuguese  port;  just  as  the  Rand  and  Rhodesia,  further  south,  had  found  their 
economic  routes  to  the  Portuguese  ports  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  Beira  respectively. 

But  Germany  had  already  grasped  the  value  of  this  route  ;  had  already  seen  the 
future  agricultural  and  trade  prospects  of  Angola,  and  realised  the  magnificent  ad- 
vantages of  the  natural  harbour  of  Lobito  Bay,  and  how  valuable  it  would  be  as  the 
Western  Port  to  her  Central  African  Empire.  Four  years  before  Portugal  granted 
me  the  Benguella  Railway  Concession,  Germany  had  induced  the  British  Government 
to  enter  into  a  Secret  Agreement,  under  which  our  Government  had  pledged  itself 
not  to  interfere  with  Germany's  political  efforts  in  Angola — the  very  country  in  which 
I  had  secured  the  right  to  build  a  trunk  railway. 

Portugal,  being  no  party  to  this  Secret  Agreement,  was  entitled  to  do  as  she  pleased, 
and  perhaps  was  only  too  delighted  to  get  a  British  subject  to  oust  German  designs, 
especially  as  German  newspapers  were  already  openly  stating  that  Portuguese  Angola 
would  eventually  become  a  German  Colony.  I  learned  all  this  afterwards. 

Germany  was  very  angry  about  the  Benguella  Railway  Concession.  She  could  not 
tolerate  such  audacity  on  the  part  of  little  Portugal.  The  German  Ambassador  in 
Lisbon  was  severely  reprimanded.  He  never  forgave  Portugal  or  my  humble  self  for 
snatching  so  valuable  a  property  from  under  his  nose. 

I  wondered  what  would  be  Germany's  next  move.  It  took  a  curious  form — a 
philanthropic  ardour  for  the  African  native  !  It  was  always  a  curious  fact  to  me  that 
the  Congo  Atrocity  agitation  broke  out  furiously  in  this  country  immediately  after  I 
had  revealed  the  wealth  of  Katanga  and  secured  the  Benguella  Railway  Concession. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Roger  Casement,  who  was  the  British  Commissioner  sent  to 
report  on  these  atrocities,  seemed  to  me  so  exaggerated  and  absurd  that  I  told  the 
late  Sir  Martin  Gosselin,  British  Ambassador  at  Lisbon,  that  I  believed  Casement  was 
in  the  pay  of  Germany.  The  late  Mr.  Codrington,  an  able  and  highly  honourable 
Administrator  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  also  told  mo  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  Casement's  report,  whilst  he  was  quite  certain  some  of  the  photographs  of  mutilated 
natives  were  taken  in  a  district  of  that  country  under  his  own  control,  where  every 
second  or  third  native  had  been  mutilated  prior  to  Chartered  rule.  Livingstone 
and  everyone  who  followed  him  knew  that  government  by  mutilation  was  the  rule 
of  all  native  kings  throughout  Central  Africa  for  hundreds  of  years.  I  therefore 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  Germany  had  not  actually  promoted  the  Congo 
Atrocity  agitation,  she  was  actively  prompting  it. 

I  also  knew  that  Germany  was  trying  hard  to  bring  about  another  Berlin  Con- 
ference, with  the  object  of  settling  the  Congo  Atrocity  question.  Her  object  was  to 
take  the  Belgian  Congo  for  herself,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  it  the  advantage  of  humane 
German  government. 

I  had  an  audience  with  King  Leopold  at  that  time,  and  discussed  many  matters 
with  His  Majesty ;  amongst  others  I  told  him  that  for  the  government  of  the  natives 
of  the  Congo  he  should  send  out  the  highest  class  of  men  Belgium  could  produce,  and 
pay  them  well,  and  also  pay  the  natives  in  cash  instead  of  goods,  so  that  the  native 
could  buy  what  he  liked,  and  more  important  still,  what  his  women  liked  !  The  King 
took  my  advice.  On  the  subject  of  the  atrocity  agitation,  I  said  that  I  believed  the 
facts  as  reported  in  our  country  were  terribly  exaggerated.  The  King  remarked, 
"  England  does  not  want  Germany  in  the  Congo  State,  does  she,  Mr.  Williams  ? "  I 
told  him  I  did  not  think  the  British  people  cared  a  rap  about  the  Congo  or  who  had  it, 
but  that,  if  he  wished  it,  I  would  try  to  get  the  British  Government  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  Congo,  and  to  carry  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  through  the  Congo 
State. 

The  King  suggested  I  should  see  Lord  Cromer,  and  try  to  get  him  to  settle  the 
Lado  Enclave  difficulty — I  need  not  go  into  the  history  of  that  trouble  on  this  occa- 
sion— also  to  ask  him  if  he  would  agree  to  give  the  Belgians  a  pier  on  the  Nile  for  the 
Belgian  end  of  the  Railway.  He  also  desired  me  to  ask  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  for 
his  support  to  the  construction  of  the  line.  This  was  a  formidable  enough  programme 
even  for  an  accomplished  diplomatist.  It  was  certainly  a  large  order  for  me  to  under- 
take. 

However,  I  determined  to  make  another  try  to  get  Rhodes'  Railway  dream  turned 
into  a  concrete  fact.  I  went  to  Cairo  and  saw  the  late  Lord  Cromer.  He  quite  agreed 
that  the  best  and  only  practical  route  for  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  was  through  the 
Congo  State,  utilising  the  great  navigable  Congo  River.  He  described  the  Tanganyika 
Lake  route  as  a  "  chimerical  "  scheme,  on  account  of  the  engineering  difficulties  that 
would  be  encountered  in  that  part  of  Africa.  "  But  why  call  yours  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway,  Mr.  Williams  ?  Call  it  the  '  Cape  to  the  Nile/  for  there  it  will  meet  the 
Egyptian  system  of  railways."  He  declined  to  give  King  Leopold  a  pier  on  the  Nile  ! 
"  The  Nile  is  Egypt's,"  he  said ;  "  we  will  build  the  connecting  line  ourselves."  Lord 
Cromer  knew  his  mind  about  Egypt,  and  even  though  he  declined  to  give  King  Leopold 
a  pier  on  the  Nile,  I  could  not  help  admiring  his  firmness  in  the  matter. 

I  then  returned -to  London  and  saw  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  I  told  him  all 
about  my  conversations  with  King  Leopold  and  Lord  Cromer,  and  that  if  he  gave 
a  British  Government  guarantee  of  interest  on  £10,000,000,  I  would  get  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Railway  built  through  the  Congo  State.  Mr.  Chamberlain  appeared  much 
interested  and  told  me  "  he  believed  it  would  all  be  carried  out  in  time,"  but  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  agree  to  do  it  then, 
as  the  Boer  War  had  cost  so  much,  about  £220,000.000. 
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I  sympathised  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  again  I  got  nothing  out  of  him. 
He  was  running  in  harness  with  impossible  people,  men  with  no  vision  and  no 
business  capacity,  and  a  general  idea  that  this  country  was  always  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

I  was  asking  the  British  Government  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  £10,000,000,  a 
guarantee  which  in  all  probability  they  would  never  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
effective.  Had  the  guarantee  been  granted,  the  railway  would  now  have  been  built, 
and  would  be  carrying  endless  supplies  to  our  Mediterranean  Army  and  possibly  to 
our  Mesopotamian  Forces  also.  It  would  have  saved  our  shipping  during  this  War, 
and,  as  the  whole  line  and  all  the  rolling  stock  would  have  been  made  in  this  country, 
the  money  would  have  all  come  home  again.  Please  to  realise  this  fact,  that  in  the 
case  of  railways  the  money  only  goes  out  of  one  pocket  and  comes  back  twofold 
into  the  other.  I  myself  have  raised  and  spent  over  £6,000,000  sterling  on  those 
African  railways  since  that  date.  The  plucky  little  Belgian  nation  has  spent  about 
as  much,  and  Germany  and  Belgium  have  both  offered  me  millions  more  on  con- 
dition that  all  the  permanent-way  material  and  rolling  stock  was  bought  in  those 
countries,  and  even  the  banks  of  little  Portugal  have  given  me  financial  support  for 
the  same  objects. 

Yet  England  could  not  afford  to  back  this  railway !  The  British  Government 
could  not  afford  to  guarantee  the  debenture  interest !  The  British  Government, 
who  are  spending  some  £7,000,000  per  day  at  the  present  time,  could  not  afford  to 
assist  Rhodes  during  his  life,  or  me  after  his  death,  to  build  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
way !  Is  it  a  wonder  that  this  country  was  losing  its  trade  to  shrewder  and  bolder 
rivals  ? 

And  so  I  failed  to  get  the  main  trunk-line  through  the  Congo  State  for  the  second 
time. 

The  construction  of  the  Benguella  Railway  was  meantime  progressing  steadily. 
I  again  met  King  Leopold,  and  we  resolved  upon  a  great  co-operative  railway  scheme, 
comprising  over  3,000  miles  of  railway.  We  agreed  to  build  the  Katanga  Railway 
jointly,  in  order  to  link  up  the  Rhodesian  Railway  with  the  navigable  Congo  River 
at  Bukama.  The  King  undertook  to  construct  a  railway  from  Leopoldville  to  Bukama  ; 
also  the  section  that  would  connect  the  Benguella  Railway  with  the  Katanga  Railway 
and  the  Copper  Belt,  and  the  earnings  of  all  these  railways  were  to  be  "  pooled." 
About  1,000  miles  of  this  programme  are  now  completed,  and  2,000  miles  remain  to 
be  laid. 

The  last  link  in  this  international  chain  of  railways  proved  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  provide  for,  although  it  was  only  132  miles  in  length  and  lay  in  British  territory. 
It  was  the  little  bit  between  Broken  Hill  in  Rhodesia  and  the  Congo  Frontier.  Here 
was  the  trunk  line  of  South  Africa  pushed  all  the  way  from  the  Cape  (a  distance  of 
over  2,000  miles)  to  Broken  Hill,  where  it  came  to  a  dead  end  in  the  wilderness  within 
hail  of  another  great  mineral  milestone  ! 

Mr.  Beit  was  dead,  but  one  would  have  thought  that  the  money  left  by  him  pur- 
posely to  assist  the  Rhodesian  Railways  would  have  been  promptly  used  by  his  Trustees 
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to  build  this  small  section  of  132  miles,  in  order  to  secure  the  mineral  traffic  of 
Katanga  ;  that  alone  could  make  the  line  pay.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  there  the  railway 
stood  literally  dying  for  want  of  traffic,  unwilling  to  extend  itself  to  serve  British  or 
Belgian  interests. 

Dr.  Jameson,  who  was  the  only  Director  on  the  Chartered  Board  who  knew  Rhodes' 
intention,  and  who  was  therefore  always  anxious  to  get  the  Rhodesian  Railway  pushed 
forward  to  the  Congo  frontier,  used  every  possible  argument  to  induce  the  Beit  Trustees 
to  finance  this  small  last  link — but  without  success.  I  ultimately  received  a  letter 
from  the  Chartered  Company  stating  that  they  could  not  find  the  money.  I  applied 
once  more  to  the  British  Government  to  assist  to  carry  forward  the  Rhodesian  Rail- 
way to  the  Congo  frontier.  I  saw  Colonel  Seely,  then  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  who  gave  me  his  sympathy,  just  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  done,  but 
no  hope  of  financial  assistance. 

Rhodesia,  a  Colony  in  which  millions  of  British  capital  had  been  sunk,  and  in 
which  many  British  men  and  women  had  made  their  homes;  the  Rhodesian  Rail- 
way ;  the  Chartered  Company ;  and  the  life's  work  of  one  of  England's  greatest  Empire 
builders,  could  go  to  ruin,  rather  than  the  British  Government  should  assist  an  enter- 
prise of  immense  value  to  the  Empire  by  guaranteeing  £40,000  interest  per  annum 
on  the  £700,000  required  to  carry  forward  a  British  Railway  (which  had  already 
come  2,000  miles  from  the  Cape)  to  a  mineral  field  of  international  importance.  I 
saw  that  if  it  was  to  be  done,  I  must  do  it  myself,  and  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Jameson  telling 
him  I  would  arrange  the  finance  for  the  Rhodesian  section  on  certain  conditions  with 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  George 
Pauling,  the  great  African  railway  contractor,  and  the  Messrs.  Erlanger,  bankers  of 
this  city,  I  surmounted  the  difficulty. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  was  arranged  for  at  last,  and  it  will  soon  be  opened 
right  through  to  Bukama  on  the  navigable  Congo,  2,600  miles  north  of  Cape  Town. 
Only  fifty  miles  of  steel  rails  are  required  to  complete  it.  The  route  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  has  already  been  connected  by  steamer  and  rail  as  the  result  of  Belgian 
enterprise  and  energy,  supplemented  by  the  whole-hearted  sympathy  of  the  enlightened 
King  Albert  and  Monsieur  Renkin,  his  Colonial  Minister,  and  assisted  by  my  great 
Belgian  colleague,  Monsieur  Jean  Jadot,  the  famous  banker. 

The  Berlin  Conference  never  came  off,  and  Germany  had  to  devise  other  plans 
to  attain  her  ends  in  Central  Africa.  Her  banks  offered  to  finance  our  Benguella 
Railway  to  completion  on  condition  that  they  got  full  control  of  that  railway — an 
offer  which  I  may  tell  you  was  at  once  refused,  although  the  bribe  was  immense. 

In  all  these  efforts  to  keep  the  Benguella  Railway  out  of  German  clutches,  I  was 
most  ably  backed  by  almost  all  the  Portuguese  Ministers,  and  by  my  loyal  friends  in 
Portugal,  particularly  General  Sir  J.  J.  Machado,  and  Mr.  Lane,  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  Board  of  the  Benguella  Railway  Company. 

The  German  banks,  however,  actually  secured  the  control  of  the  British  Nyassa 
Consolidated  Company.  I  was  asked  at  the  time  to  prevent  the  control  going  into 
German  hands,  but,  as  I  was  unable  to  raise  the  large  sum  of  money  necessary  to  do 
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this  at  the  time,  I  warned  the  British  Government  in  March  1914,  four  months  before 
the  War,  of  the  intended  transaction.  I  am  not  blaming  those  who  carried  this 
business  through  in  the  interest  of  certain  German  banks.  It  may  not  have  been  a 
particularly  patriotic  thing  to  do,  but  it  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  business  transaction. 
My  point  is  that  it  was  all  done  within  the  law,  and  will  be  done  again  and  again  whilst 
the  law  is  as  it  is.  Unless  the  law  is  altered  at  once  to  prevent  aliens,  or  British  Com- 
panies owned  by  aliens,  naturalised  or  otherwise,  from  buying  shares  in  the  names 
of  nominees,  then  Germany  will  be  found,  when  peace  is  declared,  to  have  purchased 
a  future  in  Africa,  and  to  be  in  control  of  British  Companies  owning  great  railways 
and  harbours  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  secured  the  control  of  the  British 
Nyassa  Company.  And  unless  this  British  Nyassa  transaction  is  upset,  Germany 
will  still  have  a  footing  in  East  Africa  after  the  war,  and  control  of  Port  Amelia, 
the  best  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  with  other  concomitant  rights. 

The  map  before  you  shows  the  railways  constructed  and  in  course  of  construction 
as  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  Katanga  mineral  milestone.  At  the  present 
time  you  can  travel  from  the  Cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River  by  rail  and  steamer, 
a  distance  of  4,900  miles,  with  the  exception  of  the  50  miles  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Cape  to  Cairo  route  will  be  complete  by  rail  and  river  when  the  railway  connecting 
Stanley  Falls  with  the  Nile  has  been  completed.  Given  the  Channel  Tunnel  and  a 
Train  Ferry  across  the  Bosphorus  one  might  certainly  look  forward  at  no  distant 
date  to  taking  a  through  train  at  Victoria  Station  for  Cape  Town.  It  will  also  be 
possible  to  disembark  at  Lobito  Bay  and  travel  by  rail  to  almost  every  important 
town  in  the  African  Continent  as  soon  as  the  Benguella  Railway  is  connected  up  with 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  at  Katanga. 

I  have  shown  you  the  map  of  Africa  in  1876  with  only  400  miles  of  constructed 
railways  in  the  whole  Continent.  I  will  now  show  you  the  map  up  to  date,  with  30,000 
miles  of  constructed  railways. 

The  great  mineral  areas,  the  milestones  of  Africa,  have  already  produced  a  value 
of  800  million  sterling  up  to  date — and  are  producing  steadily  about  62  millions  ster- 
ling per  annum.  Almost  all  the  railways  are  paying  concerns,  the  shorter  economic 
ones  paying  handsomely. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  shown,  you  how  Germans  in  this  country  got  control  of 
most  of  the  good  things — nearly  all  the  wealth  of  Africa — and,  I  suppose,  of  our  other 
Dominions  as  well.  I  have  also  shown  you  how  difficult  the  struggle  has  been  to  keep 
British  interests  intact  against  German  intrigue,  without  financial  assistance  from 
either.  British  banks  or  the  British  Government. 

Before  this  great  War,  Germans  were  far  and  away  the  most  influential  people 
in  this  country.  Germans  were  all-supreme,  and  they  will  continue  so  to  be  after  the 
War  unless  the  country  reforms  its  business  and  educational  systems. 

Why  have  Germans  been  so  successful  ?  I  think  there  is  a  very  simple  reason, 
and  it  is  this,  that  Germany  sends  out  100  thoroughly  trained  business  men  and  splen- 
did linguists  for  our  one  ;  men  who  work  day  and  night,  and  seldom  play,  and  who 
enjoy  work.  The  Germans  go  about  their  work  almost  on  military  lines.  They  seize 
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all  the  strategic  positions  of  trade  and  finance  !  For  instance,  they  see  all  the  millions 
you  put  into  the  mines  and  most  other  things  go  through  your  Stock  Exchange. 
They  therefore  took  full  control  of  that  Exchange,  and  therefore  of  your  money.  This, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  Press,  and  backing  of  their  German  banks  and  Govern- 
ment, gave  them  an  enormous  power,  especially  when  neither  the  British  Government 
of  past  days  nor  British  banks  would  assist  to  finance  any  enterprise  with  the  slightest 
commercial  flavour  about  it,  even  though  it  might  become  of  vital  value  to  the 
Empire  if  successfully  handled. 

Our  system  of  education  must  be  improved.  This  country  has  been  producing  for 
years  past  men  from  its  public  schools  who,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  not  only 
knew  nothing  about  business  or  useful  languages,  but  who  were  inclined  to  look  down 
on  business  and  trade !  They  are,  however,  as  a  rule,  brave  and  highly  honourable 
young  fellows  imbued  with  ideas  of  freedom  and  fair-play,  and  that,  I  may  tell  you, 
is  the  greatest  British  asset  to-day  ;  that  is  the  asset  which  has  won  us  an  Empire, 
and  the  only  asset  that  will  ever  keep  it.  It  is  the  thing  that  has  brought  India,  and 
our  kith  and  kin  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  fight  for  freedom  against  German 
militarism  and  brutality. 

But  whilst  preserving  this  most  important  of  all  assets — the  high  personal  character 
of  our  boys  and  girls — we  must  do  less  specialising  in  the  dead  languages,  and  make 
more  of  science,  modern  languages,  modern  history,  and  modern  geography. 

Our  Government  and  banks  too  will  have  to  assist  business  and  trade  most  care- 
fully, but  not  on  the  lines  of  some  extraordinary,  extravagant  land- purchase  proposals 
for  the  Empire's  development  which  I  have  lately  seen  suggested.  The  Empire  will 
not  be  saved  by  purchasing  land  and  holding  it  for  an  increase  in  value.  Brains  and 
effort  alone  produce  wealth,  and  it  is  such  developments  as  railways  and  other  public 
utilities  that  the  State  and  the  banks  should  be  prepared  to  assist  more  than  anything 
else.  Railways  bring  work  direct  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  more  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  Overseas  Dominions  than  anything  else  ;  and  if 
minerals  or  other  interests  have  to  be  given  to  assist  these  railway  developments, 
why  should  our  Government  not  get  these  interests  rather  than  persons  of  German 
origin  ? 

We  have  to  find  some  equivalent  for  the  old-time  private  banker,  who  backed  hia 
man  because  he  knew  his  man,  and  who  really  took  little  risk  in  doing  so.  Our 
great  limited-liability  banks  have  swept  the  private  banker  away,  and  in  his  place 
we  now  find  the  German  banks  and  German  firms  doing  the  business  and  taking  the 
profits. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  counter  German  intrigue  in  Central  Africa,  it  is  because 
I  have  been  helped  by  some  of  the  finest  and  most  fearless  colleagues  a  man  has  ever 
been  blessed  with ;  explorers  like  Grey,  Holland,  Learmonth,  Boyd-Cunninghame 
(whose  death  last  month  at  Elisabethville  I  deeply  deplore),  Bayne  and  others,  all 
gallant  men,  typical  public-school  boys,  some  of  whom,  sad  to  say,  died  in  Africa, 
whilst  others  have  fallen  or  been  wounded  in  the  War. 

And  how  could  I  have  succeeded  without  the  financial  backing  of  such  men  as 
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Messrs.  Erlanger,  of  this  city,  M.  Jean  Jadot,  the  great  Belgian  banker,  and  of  Mr. 
George  Pauling  and  other  friends  ?  Or  unless  my  colleagues  on  the  Boards  and  the 
shareholders  and  debenture-holders  of  my  Companies  had  given  me  at  all  times  their 
loyal  co-operation  and  support  ?  I  owe  also  an  inextinguishable  debt  to  the  kindly 
fate  that  brought  me  in  contact,  when  I  first  went  to  Africa,  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  whose 
lofty  patriotism  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  throughout  my  career. 

In  quite  another  sphere  I  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  finding  those 
who  sympathised  with  and  helped  forward  my  work  in  Central  Africa  ;  I  refer  to 
the  British  Ambassadors  in  Brussels,  Lisbon,  and  Berlin,  the  Marquis  de  Soveral, 
Sir  Joachim  Machado,  and  every  Portuguese  Government  of  late  years,  Royalist 
and  Republican  alike.  Queen  Amelie  of  Portugal  herself  expedited  matters  by 
signing  the  Concession  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  whilst  she  was  acting  as 
Regent.  Her  Majesty  on  a  recent  occasion  said  to  me,  "  I  signed  your  Benguella 
Concession,  and  I  am  proud  I  did  it." 

It  is  easier  to  speak  now  of  another  royal  personage  who  foresaw  clearly  the  German 
aim  long  before  it  became  apparent  to  the  world  in  this  present  War,  and  that  was 
King  Leopold,  who  stood  behind  me  through  all  my  struggles.  Whatever  people 
may  say  and  think  of  King  Leopold,  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  foresight, 
and  a  true  friend  to  this  country.  He  was  also  one  of  the  cleverest  business  men 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet.  Do  not  forget  that  King  Leopold  only  took  upon 
his  shoulders  the  task  of  civilising  and  developing  the  Congo — the  very  centre  and  hot- 
bed of  slavery,  cannibalism,  and  of  the  age-long  practice  of  mutilation — after  Stanley 
had  appealed  in  vain  to  England,  America,  and  France  to  take  the  work  in  hand. 

Colonial  administration  was  new  work  to  the  Belgians,  and  King  Leopold  could 
not  at  first  get  the  right, sort  of  men  to  send  out  to  undertake  a  task  of  this  character. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  the  Cape  to  the  Nile  Railway  would  not  now 
be  about  to  be  opened  to  the  navigable  Congo  ;  railways  would  not  be  pushing  along 
all  the  old  slave-highways  towards  Katanga,  nor  would  German  aims  have  been 
checkmated  so  successfully  in  that  region  as  they  have  been. 

King  Leopold  found  in  me  a  man  who  could  help  him  to  develop  the  resources  of 
his  great  Congo  State.  That  he  trusted  me  implicitly  I  have  good  reason  to 
know.  I  am  not  a  courtier  nor  at  home  in  Courts.  I  was  introduced  to  him  simply 
as  an  engineer  who  had  for  many  years  advised  Rhodes  about  minerals,  and  who 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Africa.  I  laid  before  His  Majesty  a  plain  proposal 
to  look  for  minerals  in  his  territory,  and  to  exploit  them  if  found.  The  King  knew 
that  minerals  rather  than  rubber  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  Congo,  and  so  we 
entered  into  agreements  that  were  mutually  favourable.  That  much  greater  things 
than  either  of  us  ever  dreamed  have  sprung  out  of  this  original  arrangement  is 
only  another  apt  illustration  of  the  famous  Latin  adage,  "Ex  Africa  temper 
aliquid  novi"  "  Out  of  Africa  always  something  new." 

Before  the  reading  of  the  paper : — 

THE  SECRETARY  (Sir  Harry  Wilson)  said  that  letters  of  apology  for  absence  had  been 
received  from  the  following :  H.M.  King  Manuel  of  Portugal,  Sir  W.  H.  Lever,  Bart.,  Sir 
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Owen  Phillips,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  F.R.S.     He  also  read  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  President  of  the  Institute  (Earl  Grey) : — 

"  Howick,  Lesbury,  Northumberland  :    7th  May,  1917. 

"  DEAR  WILSON,— I  greatly  regret  that  illness  prevents  rne  from  carrying  out  my  intention 
of  presiding  over  Robert  Williams'  address  to-morrow.  I  had  much  looked  forward  to  hearing 
him  unfold  a  story  of  imagination,  perseverance, and  achievement  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
will  rank  high  among  the  classics  of  British  adventure.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert 
Williams  over  25  years  ago.  I  consulted  him  professionally  with  regard  to  a  mining  syndicate 
formed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  energies  of  the  late  George  Grey,  brother  of 
Sir  Edward,  from  the  development  of  an  American  homestead  to  the  building  up  of  Rhodesia. 
Impressed  by  the  high  character,  truthfulness  and  convincing  common-sense  which  have  made 
the  name  of  George  Grey  a  household  word  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Williams  selected  him  to  take 
charge  of  <an  exploratory  expedition  in  the  country  of  the  watershed  between  the  upper 
reaches  of  Kansanshi  and  Zambesi.  George  Grey  found  the  minerals  which  had  existed 
in  the  imagination  of  Robert  Williams,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  Robert  Williams 
has  practically  single-handed,  and  with  astonishing  success,  built  up  an  organisation  for  the 
development  and  transportation  to  the  markets  of  the  world  of  the  rich  treasure  of  Katanga. 
No  one  will  grudge  him  the  reward  to  which  he  is  entitled,  especially  as  the  result  of  his  work 
will  be  to  enrich  not  only  his  own  country  but  also  the  glorious  country  of  Belgium,  who  has 
won  for  herself  a  crown  of  immortality. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  GREY." 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (The  Earl  of  Warwick) :  I  must  apologise  to  you  for  my  inefficiency 
in  the  office  of  the  Chairman.  For  the  last  few  years  unfortunately  I  have  had  very  poor 
health  and  a  meeting  of  this  kind  is  some  effort  to  me,  but  when  my  friend  Mr. Williams  asked 
me  to  take  the  chair  for  him  this  evening,  I  could  not  resist  the  appeal.  It  is  quite  a  formality 
to  introduce  Mr.  Williams  to  you  because  he  is  so  well  known.  He  will  give  us  a  lecture 
which,  I  am  sure,  we  shall  listen  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  It  will  be  a  lecture  of 
almost  historic  interest  because  Mr.  Williams  will  unfold  and  unveil  for  us  many  of  the  activi- 
ties which  have  engrossed  his  time  of  late  years.  I  am  here  to-night  as  a  friend  of  his.  During 
the  many  years  I  have  known  him,  Mr.  Williams  has  been  my  guest  on  more  than  one  occasion 
at  Warwick  Castle  and  in  Essex.  I  have  seen  him  very  thoughtful  at  times  and  anxious 
over  the  great  problems  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  Also  I  have  seen  him  full  of  cheerful- 
ness. He  bears  a  cheerful  aspect  this  evening,  and  for  that  we  are  all  most  pleased  and  thank- 
ful to  congratulate  him.  Mr.  Williams  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  great  things  in  the  world. 
Most  Scotsmen,  as  we  know,  are  good  colonisers ;  they  have  toughness  both  mental  and 
physical,  and  Mr.  Williams  is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  I  think  you  will  be  astonished  at 
the  work  which  he  will  unfold  to  you — work  he  has  been  doing  for  the  Empire.  That  work 
would  have  been  impossible  had  he  not  been  supported  by  dear  and  loyal  friends,  and  I  think 
no  one  will  contradict  me,  least  of  all  Mr.  Williams  himself,  when  I  say  how  much  is  due  to 
the  loyal  support  he  has  had  from  our  allies,  the  Belgians  and  the  Portuguese.  I  do  not  think 
great  statesmen  are  always  appreciated  in  their  lifetime,  but  undoubtedly  great  pioneers 
and  explorers  of  civilisation  do  meet  with  approbation  for  their  pains,  and  I  think  the  future 
will  say  of  Mr.  Williams  that  in  the  cause  of  Empire  and  of  civilisation  in  Africa  he  has 
done  a  very  great  work  indeed.  He  has  been  loyal  to  his  great  friend  and  leader  Mr.  Rhodes, 
because  he  has  earned  out  the  great  policy  which  Mr.  Rhodes  started  in  Africa.  I  myself 
am  an  old  traveller  and  big  game  hunter  in  Africa,  and  although  I  have  not  actually  been 
in  those  regions  of  which  Mr.  Williams  will  speak,  I  have  been  across  East  Africa,  Lake  Nyassa, 
Uganda,  and  so  on.  What  a  splendid  country,  and  how  in  every  way  is  that  country  wait- 
ing to  be  opened  by  our  civilisation  !  Mr.  Williams  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  there. 
I  am  glad  to  think  he  has  come  back  with  unimpaired  health.  If  there  is  a  man  whose 
health  and  life  is  precious  to  this  country,  Mr.  Williams  is  such  a  man.  He  has  arrived  at  a 
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point  where  everything  he  wished  for  is  at  lust  coming  well.  It  will  be  necessary,  undoubtedly, 
when  this  War  is  over  for  those  who  care  for  the  Empire  and  for  the  civilisation  of  the  world 
to  wish  these  great  pioneers  increased  health  and  strength  to  carry  on  their  work. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  following  discussion  took  place : — 
His  EXCELLENCY  M.  PAUL  HYMANS  (Belgian  Minister) :  I  have  followed  with  the 
utmost  interest  Mr.  Williams'  admirable  lecture— so  full  of  spirit  and  life  and  of  hope  in  the 
future  of  African  civilisation.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  speech  or  to  discuss  the  topics  to 
which  he  has  called  attention.  I  only  wish  to  express  admiration  for  his  splendid  colonial 
career  and  work,  and  to  thank  him  also  for  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  late  King  Leopold, 
to  whose  memory  we  Belgians  are  faithfully  devoted  and  whose  powerful  conceptions  laid  the 
foundation  in  the  centre  of  Africa  of  the  large  empire  which  has  become  a  Belgian  colony. 
The  Belgian  Government  and  its  colonial  staff  are  fully  convinced  that  the  future  and  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  largely  depend  on  the  development  of  this  network  of  railways  extending 
through  the  Congo  and  providing  practical  means  of  communication  and  transport,  and  they 
are  ready,  after  the  War,  to  use  all  necessary  effort  with  the  help  of  men  such  as  Mr. Williams 
to  accomplish  this  most  important  and  vital  scheme.  It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  this  War 
that  amidst  its  troubles  and  despite  the  sacrifices  needed  by  the  East  African  Campaign, 
the  internal  activity  of  the  colony  has  constantly  increased  and  we  have  full  confidence  in 
its  future.  This  colony  is  our  colony.  It  is  part  of  our  sovereignty.  We  mean  to  preserve 
our  unquestionable  rights,  and  we  mean  also  to  fulfil  our  duty  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
civilisation  by  encouraging  industry  and  trade  and  assisting  the  welfare  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. 

SIB  LIONEL  PHILLIPS,  BABT.  :  I  went  out  to  Africa  when  the  railway  system  was  even 
shorter  than  when  Mr.  Williams  arrived  there,  for  the  railway  ended  at  Wellington,  45  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  and  anyone  who  proceeded  to  the  interior  had  a  very  unpleasant  journey. 
Yet  anyone  who  has  felt  the  spirit  of  space  in  Africa,  who  has  lived  and  slept  under  the  stars, 
will  always  want  to  go  back  to  that  country.  It  never  fails  to  cast  a  spell,  and  you  are  drawn 
back  as  by  a  magnet.  Africa  is  the  country  of  the  world  because  it  is  so  full  of  difficulties, 
full  of  problems,  full  of  pests,  wild  beasts,  and  every  kind  of  imaginable  thing  that  mankind 
has  to  overcome.  Perhaps  the  fighting  spirit  in  man  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  is  drawn  to 
Africa.  Mr.  Williams  referred  to  the  outbreak  of  Germany's  philanthropic  ardour  for  the 
African  native.  It  was  a  curious  fact,  he  remarked,  that  the  Congo  atrocity  agitation  broke 
out  furiously  in  this  country  immediately  after  he  had  revealed  the  wealth  of  Katanga  and 
secured  the  Benguella  Railway  Concession.  We  were  told  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  put  down  the  atrocious  conditions  under  Belgian  rule.  A  great  deal  of  sentiment  was 
awakened  in  England  on  the  subject — so  much  so  that  there  was  a  moment  when  the  relations 
between  us  and  our  Belgian  friends,  so  hearty  to-day,  were  not  as  happy  as  we  could  wish  them 
to  be,  and  I  remember  reading  in  one  of  those  pious  and  powerful  journals  in  this  country 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  show  the  world  that  we  were  guided  not  by  selfish  ambition 
but  by  altruism  in  our  dislike  of  the  methods  that  were  being  employed.  It  happened  at  this 
moment  that  the  German  Colonial  Secretary,  Herr  Demburg,  was  making  a  tour  of  South 
Africa  and  he  visited  Johannesburg.  A  dinner  was  given  in  his  honour,  and  at  that  dinner 
someone  aware  of  the  conditions — the  danger  of  the  division  of  Belgian  territory — ventured 
to  refer  to  the  matter  because  he  thought  that  an  opportunity  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
pernicious  idea.  Remember  that  the  railway  which  Rhodes  was  so  anxious  to  see  carried 
through  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  was  blocked  on  account  of  German  intrigue,  and  the  speaker 
who  referred  to  this  particular  matter — the  division  of  the  Congo — ventured  to  say  that,  if  any 
division  were  to  take  place,  one  tiny  strip  at  least  might  be  reserved  for  England  without  any 
charge  of  grabbing  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  that  railway  line.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  no  division  of  Belgian  Territory  took  place,  and  now  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  a  division 
never  will  take  place  without  Belgian  sanction ;  indeed  we  must  hope,  after  the  evidence 
we  have  had  of  the  spirit  which  actuates  Germany,  that  the  development  of  Africa  on  the 
humane  side  at  least  will  not  be  left  in  German  hands.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  history 
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of  South  Africa,  who  knows  the  system  of  native  administration  carried  out  under  the 
Garman  Government  by  Carl  Peters  and  othera,  will  not  wish  to  see  a  repetition  of  that  rule 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  really  only  here  for  the  purpose  of  thanking  Mi1.  Williams  for  his  most  instructive 
address,  but  I  may  say  one  word  about  policy  with  regard  to  the  future  development  of 
Imperial  and  colonial  interests.  We  suffer  a  great  disadvantage  in  being  a  democracy — a 
great  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  liberty,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  taking  strong  steps 
necessary  for  the  development  of  an  empire  we  are  under  considerable  difficulties.  It  is  to 
"be  hoped  that  in  the  future  some  system  will  be  found  of  getting  over  this  weakness  of 
democracy — a  weakness  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  those  charged  with  government; 
in  democracies  are  bound  to  look  at  what  people  are  thinking,  and  are  afraid  to  do  those 
things  necessary  for  the  national  welfare  because  others  are  ready  to  say  they  are  things 
extravagant  and  needless.  In  order  to  carry  on  a  development  with  a  strong  hand  you  have 
to  have  an  approved  policy — not  to  be  tinkered  or  interfered  with  by  the  party  of  the  moment 
or  by  mistaken  ideas  which  may  easily  get  into  the  head  of  a  democracy.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
therefore  that  we  shall  get  some  system  of  permanent  administration  not  subject  to  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  politicians  of  the  moment.  If  that  condition  had  prevailed  at  the  time  Mr. 
Williams  went  to  see  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  you  would  not  have  had  any  difficulty  in  this 
matter  of  finding  support  for  the  projected  railway  line;  but  everybody  was  always  thinking 
of  the  next  election,  and  therefore  when  it  comes  to  the  real  schemes  of  development  which 
will  become  more  and  more  necessary  after  the  War,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  will  be 
found  by  which  you  will  have  a  board  of  trustees,  or  some  body  may  be  devised — naturally 
subject  to  Parliament  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  its  authority  but  not  subject  to  inter- 
ference in  its  operations  within  those  limits. 
A  Voice  :  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

SIB  LIONEL  PHILLIPS  :  Possibly — the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  we  will  say,  interposed 
between  those  fluctuating  forces  always  to  be  found  in  a  democratic  legislature  and  things 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  great  empire. 

CHEVALIEB  EDMUND  CARTON  DE  WIABT  (Honorary  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  the 
Belgians) :  Allow  me  to  say  that  all  Belgians  present  have  listened  with  the  keenest  interest 
to  Mr.  Williams'  remarkable  paper.    The  wonderful  story  of  his  pioneering  work  in  Africa 
in  company  with  such  men  as  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Sir  Starr  Jameson  fills  us  once  more  with 
a  sense  of  profound  admiration  for  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  for  the  grit  of  the  British  race 
which  are  the  solid  grounds  on  which  repose  this  Empire.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  interesting 
to  supplement  this  narrative  of  the  march  of  British  civilisation  in  Africa  to  the  north  by 
a  description  of  the  march  of  Belgian  civilisation  to  the  east,  and  to  recall  how  my  country- 
men, by  a  difficult  but  continuous  and  peaceful  occupation  of  Katanga,  paved  the  way  for 
the  great  work  which  was  subsequently  achieved.     But  that  is  another  story.    It  might 
also  be  remarked  that  the  Belgians  were  originally  not  unaware  or  incredulous  of  the  riches 
of  Katanga  but  had  to  complete  the  occupation  of  the  colony  and  especially  of  those  distant 
territories  before  being  able  to  develop  their  industrial  possibilities.   But  Mr.  Williams'  wonder- 
ful energy,  magnificent  inspiration,  and   courageous   optimism  supplied  the  driving  force 
which  all  Governments  are  supposed  to  require,  and  he  has  given  to  his  Belgian  friends  potent 
help  which  they  will  never  forget.     I  was  struck  much  by  what  Mr.  Williams  said  of  the 
German  aims  on  Central  Africa.    My  personal  experiences  allow  me  fully  to  endorse  his  con- 
clusions.   There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  constant  policy  of  Germany  was  this — 
knowing  that  the  surest  protector  of  Belgian  neutrality  in  Europe  was  England,  she  tried 
by  all  means  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  stimulate  feelings  of  distrust  and  antipathy 
between  England  and  Belgium,  hoping  thus  to  secure  for  herself  a  free  hand  on  our  country. 
King  Leopold  always  considered  Germany  a  most  dangerous  neighbour  for  Belgium  in  Africa 
as  well  as  in  Europe.     During  thirty  years  he  tried  to  obtain  from  the  Belgian  .Parliament 
a  bill  establishing  personal  compulsory  service  in  the  army.    This  bill  was  finally  voted  on 
the  very  day  of  his  death.    His  great  anxiety  was  to  live  a  few  hours  more  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  his  royal  signature  to  the  long-desired  reform,  and  this  supreme  satisfaction  was  given 
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to  him.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  M.  Schollaert,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  brought  him  the 
bill  voted  by  the  two  Chambers  and  had  a  long  private  interview  with  the  dying  king.  When 
he  came  out  of  the  room  he  told  me  some  of  the  recommendations  made  to  him  by  His  Majesty. 
Now  that  the  King's  apprehensions  have  been  so  tragically  verified  I  tliink  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  amongst  his  last  recommendations  was  a  solemn  and  urgent  warning  to  be  very 
careful  about  the  German  peril  in  the  Congo  as  well  as  in  Europe.  What  a  satisfaction  to  hi:j 
memory  has  been  the  co-operation  of  the  British  and  Belgian  troops  during  these  last  two 
years,  fighting  together  as  they  have  done  not  only  in  Flanders  but  in  the  Cameroons  and 
in  German  East  Africa  against  the  enemy  of  all  our  common  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice ! 
Mr.  Williams  paid  a  kind  tribute  to  the  Belgians  in  their  effort  to  develop  their  great  colony. 
Let  me  say  that  our  sole  object  is  and  will  be  to  try  to  imitate  the  methods  of  colonisation 
of  the  British  people,  who  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  teachers  of  the  world  in  this  so  diffi- 
cult art.  We  are  more  attached  than  ever  to  our  colony,  having  given  the  blood  of  the  best 
of  our  sons  for  its  safety.  We  know  that  the  task  of  completing  its  colonisation  is  a  long 
and  difficult  one.  We  want  more  railways,  and  the  lack  of  a  good  seaport  on  the  Atlantic 
is  a  serious  drawback.  But  we  hope  that  with  the  continuation  of  the  cordial  support  of 
our  Allies  and  especially  of  the  British  Empire  we  shall  attain  our  aim — to  make  the  Congo 
colony  worthy  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  of  liberty,  and  of  human  progress  for  which 
we  are  all  fighting  to-day. 

BARON  E.  B.  D'ERLANGEE:  The  chief  characteristic  of  great  leaders  is  their  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  which  enables  them  to  select  men  of  talent  to  assist  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  aims.  South  Africa  was  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  leader  in  an  hour  of  great 
importance  for  its  future  destinies — a  leader  who  gave  his  name  to  the  vast  territory,  now 
one  of  the  most  promising  possessions  of  the  British  Empire,  "  Rhodesia."  Around  Cecil 
Rhodes  there  gathered  a  set  of  men  imbued  with  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit  of  adventure, 
tempered  with  foresight  and  dogged  perseverance — that  very  spirit  which,  in  the  course 
of  some  three  hundred  years,  has  built  up  that  colossal  and  astonishing  fabric  known  as  the 
British  Empire.  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  who  has  juat  given  us  the  most  interesting  lecture 
on  the  Katanga  Copper-fields,  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  trusted  friend  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and 
one  of  his  principal  lieutenants.  Not  content  with  the  work  he  has  accomplished  in  British 
South  Africa,  he  has  secured  for  us  an  important  share  in  the  mineral  wealth  of  that  portion 
of  the  Belgian  Congo  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Rhodesian  boundary,  namely,  the  Katanga 
district,  and  he  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  Rhodesia  by  opening  up  in  the  Katanga  district 
a  vast  market  for  Rhodesian  produce.  The  mines  of  tho  Union  Miniere  are  now  the  best 
clients  of  the  Wankie  Coalfields,  a  Rhodesian  company ;  and  the  Katanga  district  draws 
a  great  part  of  its  supplies  in  meat  and  cereals  from  the  Rhodesian  fanners.  The  difficulties 
which  Mr.  Williams  had  to  overcome  to  bring  the  great  copper  deposits  to  their  present  stage 
of  development  would  have  baffled  a  less  resourceful  man  and  long  ago  discouraged  a  less 
persevering  one.  It  is  only  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  to  say 
that  he  could  not  have  succeeded  without  that  monarch's  ungrudging  support.  Though 
it  has  been  the  privilege  of  my  firm,  on  various  occasions,  to  assist  Mr.  Williams  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  aims,  I  confess  that  I  had,  at  times,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecies  regarding  the  volume  of  the  copper  output  that  would  be  derived  from  the  Katanga 
mines.  The  production  of  40,000  tons,  which  he  foreshadowed  as  long  as  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  is  now  being  attained,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  100,000  tons,  of  which  he  speaks 
as  being  shipped  a  few  years  hence,  will  be  forthcoming.  Great  men  and  great  schemes 
have  always  had  an  irresistible  fascination  for  mo.  I  have  never  been  able  to  look  upon  the 
attainment  of  wealth  as  the  main  object  of  a  financial  house,  though  it  is  necessary  as  a  proof 
of  its  success  and  is  conducive  to  its  increase  of  power.  To  justify  any  important  financial 
transaction,  the  underlying  motive  should  be  to  create  something  which  confers  an  adequate 
and  lasting  benefit  upon  mankind.  The  transaction  is  ever  so  much  more  alluring  to  an 
Englishman  when  it  has  as  its  object  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
When,  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  past  century,  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rhodes, 
through  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Harry  Pauling,  my  brother  and  T  were  captivated  by  his  ideas 
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for  the  development  of  Rhodesia  by  railway,  and  the  construction  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
way,' and  devoted  our  efforts  towards  its  fulfilment.  After  passing  through  Bulawayo  in 
its  northern  course,  the  line  was  deflected  from  its  original  direction  so  as  to  tap  and  serve 
the  Katanga  district  and  make  it  accessible,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  after  the  War,  the 
construction  of  the  line  or  lines  necessary  to  connect  Cape  Town  with  Cairo  will  be 
actively  resumed.  Touching  upon  the  construction  of  the  last  link  between  the  Rhodesia 
Railways  and  the  Congo  border,  that  line  of  some  130  miles  known  as  the  Katanga  Rail- 
way, I  fear  that  Mr.  Williams  may  have  created  a  somewhat  erroneous  impression  in  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount  to  find  the  moneys  for  its  construction.  It  is  true 
that  the  Beit  Trustees  could  not  see  their  way  to  put  up  the  capital  required,  and  that  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  was  unable,  in  the  then  circumstances,  to  grant  a  guarantee 
of  interest  on  the  Debentures  which  had  to  be  issued.  When,  however,  my  firm  undertook 
to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  and  appealed  to  those  who  were  directly  or  indirectly  to 
be  benefited  by  the  construction  to  assist  in  forming  the  underwriting  syndicate  for  the  pro- 
posed issue,  the  British  South  Africa  Company  and  the  Trustees  took  a  substantial  interest 
in  it,  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  without  their  moral  and  material  support,  I  very  much  doubt 
if  the  moneys  could  have  been  found  by  my  firm.  However,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  copper 
from  the  Katanga  district  is  not  to  be  sought  either  in  Cape  Town  or  Beira.  The  traffic  will 
be  commanded  by  a  line  which  has  actually  been  begun  at  Lobito,  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  which  is  to  join  up  with  the  Congo  railway  system.  I  hope  we  shall  live  to 
see  the  day  when  the  sign  of  the  Cross  has  been  written  upon  the  map  of  Africa  by  one 
of  the  most  civilising  of  commercial  instruments — a  railway  running  south  to  north  from 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  and  another  cutting  the  Dark  Continent  east  to  west,  from  Beira  to 
Lobito  Bay. 

MAJOR  E.  H.  M.  LEQGETT,  D.S.O. :  We  have  listened  to-night  to  a  paper  which  is  record 
of  romance,  indeed,  I  can  think  of  no  flight  of  imagination  which  could  equal  the  sober  facts 
stated  to  us  by  Mr,  Williams  in  his  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  one  of  the  great  enter- 
prises of  the  world — an  enterprise  in  which  he  himself  was  so  important  an  actor.  It  was  a 
record  of  difficulties  overcome — overcome  by  personal  endurance,  by  a  refusal  to  accept  defeat, 
by  ingenuity  of  mind,  and  by  capacity  for  inspiring  friends  who  could  assist  him.  He  ended 
with  a  Latin  quotation,  and  I  think  his  family  motto  must  be  another  Latin  one — Nil  Desper- 
andum.  It  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  paper,  was  in  fact  contrasting  two 
systems — two  great  diversities  that  go  to  the  root  of — what  shall  we  say  ? — civilisation  and 
Prussianism.  He  was  fighting — Mr.  Rhodes  and  others  before  him  were  fighting — the  rule  of  a 
machine — an  almost  impersonal  force.  They  were  putting  up  against  it  practically  no  machine 
but  their  own  personal  vigour  and  personal  ingenuity  and  determination  to  achieve.  If  these 
two  systems  had  not  existed  in  mutual  opposition,  what  would  be  the  position  T  I  think  that 
the  great  opposition  has  called  forth  the  very  greatest  factors  our  race  can  produce,  and  which 
will  have  illimitable  influence  on  the  future  of  Africa — factors  which  stand  out  like  great 
human  peaks  in  the  perspective  of  African  history.  The  men  who  have  done  these  things  were 
not  the  representatives  of  a  machine,  but  were  men  of  heart  and  soul.  They  included  Living- 
stone, Stanley,  Rhodes,  Kitchener,  and  Cromer,  the  representatives  of  our  own  race,  who 
have  left  their  school  behind  them,  and  of  that  school  our  lecturer  is  one.  These  men  have 
made  the  task  of  civilising  Africa  the  easier.  For  instance,  the  very  work  Mr.  Williams 
himself  carried  out  was  made  easier  by  the  great  character  of  Mr.  George  Grey,  to  whose 
memory  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  humble  tribute.  It  is  true  that  Africa  might  have  had 
many  more  thousands  of  miles  of  railway  had  England  possessed  a  great  machine  worked  in 
the  Prussian  way.  As  it  is,  we  have  a  record  and  tradition  set  by  these  great  leaders  of  our 
race.  Sir  Lionel  Phillips  has  indicated  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  carry  out  great  develop- 
ments by  a  Government  which  is  the  instrument  of  a  democratic  system.  On  the  other  side, 
as  the  opposite  of  democracy,  stands  the  machine.  Can  we  not  hope,  on  the  lines  indicated  by 
Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  for  the  possibility  of  an  Empire  Development  Board,  in  which  question  so 
many  members  of  this  Institute  are  taking  a  great  practical  interest  to-day,  and  for  the  incep- 
tion work  of  which  we  owe  so  great  a  debt  to  Mr.  Wilson-Fox  ?  Have  we  not  there  the  germ 
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of  the  combination  of  the  two  great  forces — the  human  force  and  the  machine  T    That  is  a 
proposition  which  I  put  to  your  consideration. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  a  difficulty  in  expressing  in  adequate  terms  our  obligations  to 
Mr.  Williams  for  his  admirable  lecture.  I  think  he  may  well  be  proud  of  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  appreciation  of  his  great  effort  and  of  congratulation  on  the  great  success  his  efforts 
have  attained.  It  has  been  with  him  not  only  a  desire  to  make  a  great  financial  success  of  his 
undertaking,  but  far  beyond  that :  there  has  been  a  really  patriotic  desire  to  do  something 
big  for  this  great  empire.  It  is  a  great  empire.  If  we  have  never  realised  that  fact  before, 
we  are  realising  it  to-day.  This  War  has  bound  us  together  in  a  way  which  previous  peaceful 
progression  would  never  have  attained.  The  discussion  elicited  some  of  the  most  interesting 
speeches  I  have  ever  listened  to.  It  has  been  possible  to-night  to  say  things  on  this  platform 
which  it  would  have  been  probably  imprudent  and  impolitic  to  say  before.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  congratulation  to  Englishmen  to  feel  there  is  so  much  sympathy  for  our  country  as 
there  is,  and  to  feel  that  throughout  the  world  it  is  thought  we  never  will  lend  ourselves  to  any 
dirty  action  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  is  for  that  reason  we  are  heart  and  soul  with  you,  Sir 
(the  Belgian  Minister),  in  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  clear  your  country  of  the  enemy, 
and  we  hope  we  shall  go  on  side  by  side  in  a  wise  and  great  progression  for  the  civilisation 
and  benefit  of  mankind.  Something  has  been  said  about  politicians  and  democracies.  My 
idea  of  the  politician  is  one  who  leads — not  one  who  merely  follows — and  I  only  hope  that 
after  this  War  we  shall  find  politicians  who  will  lead  the  country  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
You  have  only  got  to  tell  people  what  is  right  and  show  them  you  are  in  earnest  in  what 
you  say,  and  they  will  follow  you  without  a  doubt.  Take,  for  instance,  the  armies  which 
we  are  now  raising.  If  the  people  had  only  been  taken  into  confidence,  these  men  would  have 
been  raised  long  ago.  The  fault  has  been  in  not  taking  people  into  our  confidence.  On 
behalf  of  myself  and  this  meeting,  I  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams. 

MB.  WILLIAMS  :  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  charming  reception  and  your  patient 
hearing.  I  beg  now  to  propose  that  we  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Warwick  for  presiding. 
When  I  was  first  asked  to  write  this  paper  by  Earl  Grey,  he  arranged  to  take  the  chair  himself, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  ha?  been  very  ill.  I  then  asked  Lord  Warwick,  and  although  he  has 
been  suffering  for  several  years,  he  very  kindly  consented,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
who  had  a  better  right  to  take  the  chair  at  such  a  lecture, for  in  almost  all  the  difficulties  I  have 
tried  to  overcome  in  Africa,  whether  in  the  way  of  advancing  railways,  discovering  minerals, 
or  defeating  the  Germans,  I  have  always  received  the  greatest  sympathy  and  support  from 
Lord  Warwick. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Imperial  Mineral  Resources. — One  of  the  most  important  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Imperial  War  Conference  was  that  emphasising  the  advisability  of  establishing  an 
Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau  in  London,  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  lines  on  which  it  should  be  conducted.  Although  most  of  the  known 
metals  are  to  be  found  within  the  British  Empire,  there  is  at  present  no  central 
establishment,  where  official  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  various  deposits.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  committee  might  do 
worse  than  model  the  department  upon  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Mines; 
and  in  any  case  the  chronicles  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  and  of  the  Institution 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  will  be  of  great  value.  A  system  of  reference  whereby  it  is 
possible,  at  a  glance,  to  find  the  whereabouts  of  any  mineral  or  metal,  and  the  quantity 
obtainable  in  the  event  of  a  demand  arising,  is  essential.  The  question  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  inevitable  problem  of  finance,  will  need  careful  consideration, 
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CANADA. 

Growth  of  the  Munitions  Output. — It  is  interesting  to  note  the  rapidity  with  which 
Canada  has  enlarged  her  capacity  for  producing  munitions  of  war.  In  September  1914, 
apparently,  the  Dominion  produced  shells  at  the  rate  of  340  18-pounders  a  week,  while 
to-day  the  weekly  average  is  400,000  including  cases,  primers,  fuses,  and  propellants. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  weekly  output  of  nearly  400,000  high  explosive  shells.  It  is 
stated  that  there  are  650  factories  engaged  on  munition  work  within  the  Dominion, 
from  St.  John,  Newfoundland  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  the  total  orders  placed  to 
date  exceed  $850,000,OC  0  in  value.  These  figures  are  small  when  compared  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  munitions  industry  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  or  even  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  mean  much  to  Canada.  The  production  of  steel  has  been  enormous, 
and  copper  and  zinc  are  now  refined  in  the  Dominion  instead  of  in  the  United  States 
as  hitherto.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  explosives  has  been  fully  as  remarkable. 
Before  the  War,  Canada  had  manufactured  cordite  experimentally,  but  now  the  production  both 
of  cordite  and  nitro -cellulose  powder  approaches  1,000,000  Ib.  a  week.  Aeroplanes  are  now 
being  turned  out  on  an  average  of  about  one  a  day,  and  it  is  expected  to  increase  this  output 
to  five  a  day  when  the  new  factories  are  completed.  The  development  of  a  large  number  of 
subsidiary  industries  has  been  involved  in  this  making  of  munitions,  and  the  impetus  thus 
given  to  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  bound  to  have  a  lasting  influence. 

Mining  Wealth  of  British  Columbia.— The  official  figures,  recently  published,  of  the 
output  of  the  mines  of  British  Columbia  for  1916,  show  a  tremendous  increase  over 
previous  years.  The  returns  from  all  sources  are  valued  at  $42,970,555,  which  is  45 
per  cent,  better  than  the  figures  for  1915.  There  is  apparently  ample  local  labour 
available  for  present  requirements.  Three  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  against 
imported  Hindu  labour,  an  Order  in  Council  came  into  effect,  prohibiting  the  entry  of  artisans 
into  British  Columbia  from  outside  countries,  and  this  order  has  since  been  extended 
from  time  to  time  by  six-month  periods. 

AtrSTBALIA. 

Big  Exports. — If  the  necessary  ships  can  be  found  to  carry  what  the  Commonwealth 
has  to  sell,  the  current  year  should  produce  a  record  figure  for  exports.  Government 
contracts,  amounting  to  nearly  £50,000,000  for  wheat  and  wool  alone,  are  brought  by 
orders  for  meat,  butter  and  cheese,  jams,  metals,  hides,  skins,  and  tallow,  to  something 
like  £75,000,000,  and  the  Imperial  Government  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  provide  and  protect  ships  for  purposes  of  transport.  Australia  suffered  from 
the  drought  and  bad  harvests  of  1914-15,  just  when  the  War  was  making  enormous  demands 
on  the  country,  and  big  borrowings  were  reflected  in  the  great  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports, which  amounted  to  £5,900,000  in  1914-15,  and  had  grown  to  £12,700,000  in  the 
following  year.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  gold,  which  did  something  to  redress  the 
balance.  Ten  years  before  the  War,  the  exports  of  the  country  exceeded  the  imports  by 
about  £11,500,000,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  exports  should  be  the  heavier  in  order  that  the 
Commonwealth  should  not  run  continually  into  debt,  since  an  excess  of  exports,  amounting 
to  £15,000,000  a  year  at  least,  is  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  money  lent  by  Great  Britain, 
or  invested  by  British  capitalists  in  Australia. 

The  West  to  East  Railway  Line. — It  is  hoped  that  the  railway  line  linking  up  Perth  and 
the  goldfields  of  Western  Australia  with  the  eastern  States  may  be  completed  by  next 
September.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  rails  has  already  caused  unexpected  delay,  and 
may  possibly  continue  to  do  so  during  the  next  few  months,  so  that  the  date  of 
opening  cannot  be  fixed  at  present.  Once  the  line  is  working,  it  is  anticipated  that 
some  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  coastal  trade  between  Perth  and  eastern  Australia  will  be 
released  for  Government  transport,  the  enormous  increase  in  shipping  freights  having  made 
the  sending  of  goods  by  rail  a  less  extravagant  matter  than  in  pre-war  times. 
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SOUTH-WEST  AFBIOA. 

Soilth-West  Africa  Protectorate. — There  has  been  time  to  form  some  opinion 
of  the  prospects  of  South-West  Africa  under  British  administration.  For  the  present 
agriculture  is  not  likely  to  play  any  prominent  part  in  the  colony,  and  will  be  confined 
entirely  to  the  north.  On  the  other  hand  the  country  will  provide  satisfactory  land  for 
ranching  and  sheep-farming  as  soon  as  water  supplies  have  been  developed.  In  this  way 
it  should  offer  some  attraction  to  the  bywoner  class  in  South  Africa.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Protectorate  is  desert,  but  it  is  redeemed  by  the  diamond  fields  near  Luderitz, 
which,  it  may  be  expected,  will  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  cost  of  civil 
administration  for  a  few  years  to  come. 

RHODESIA. 

Soldier  Settlement  in  Rhodesia. — The  Director  of  Agriculture,  in  answer  to  questions 
asked  at  the  Farmers'  Congress,  stated  that  the  land  to  be  offered  to  soldier  settlers 
would  not  be  available  for  returned  Rhodesians,  or  for  South  Africans.  A  resolution 
asking  the  Company  to  reconsider  this  was  unanimously  passed.  It  was  also  stated 
on  the  same  authority  that  the  minimum  sum  which  an  intending  settler  should  possess, 
if  unmarried,  young,  and  with  previous  farming  experience,  is  £1,000.  An  older  or  a 
married  man,  without  previous  experience,  would  require  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  make  good.  The  farmers  expressed  their  willingness  to  form  local 
committees  and  help  the  new  settlers  in  every  way  possible,  but  no  detailed  scheme 
could  be  brought  forward  until  further  information  as  to  the  position  of  the  farms 
is  forthcoming. 

Education. — The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  primary  education  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  has  published  a  very  interesting  report,  in  which  it  advises  that 
education  should  be  made  compulsory  (though  not  free,  except  in  necessitous  cases') 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  In  the  case  of  children  living  too  far  away 
to  attend  a  day  school  the  commencing  age  should  be  ten.  That  the  adoption  of  com- 
pulsion is  highly  necessary  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  4,298  children  of  school 
age  863  are  not  being  educated — a  percentage  of  20.  The  extra  expenditure  needed 
to  carry  out  the  modest  programme  suggested  as  the  minimum  by  the  Committee 
amounts  to  a  capital  sum  of  £50,000  (for  five  new  schools  and  boarding  houses)  and 
an  annual  extra  expense  of  £20,000.  They  point  out  that  a  capital  sum  of  £200,000 
left  for  Education  by  the  late  Alfred  Beit  has  not  yet  been  expended,  and  that  the 
Beit  Education  Trustees  have  the  power  to  assist  with  the  annual  expenses  of  primary 
education.  Further,  they  suggest  a  tax  on  alienated  land  of  10s.  per  1,000  acres  on 
unoccupied  land  and  5s.  on  occupied,  which  is  estimated  will  yield  £10,000,  and  a 
poll  tax  of  £1  per  head  on  married  men  and  £2  on  single  ones,  which  is  expected 
to  raise  another  £10,000.  At  the  present  time  the  necessity  for  economy  is  felt  in 
Rhodesia  as  everywhere  else,  but  cheeseparing  on  education  is  the  last  policy  to  be 
followed  by  a  country  which  is  named  after  Cecil  Rhodes. 


REVIEWS. 

PRECURSORS  OF  ENGLISH  EXPANSION.* 

IF  anyone  were  asked  whence  the  British  Empire  took  its  rise,  he  would  probably 
reply  "in  overseas  exploration";  and  the  answer  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  undoubtedly 
right.  Still,  without  the  trade  impulses,  English  expansion  would  have  waited  for  its 

*  The  Beginnings  of  Overseas  Enterprise,  a  Prelude  to  the  Empire.     By  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.B., 
K.O.M.G.     Oxford  :     The  Clarendon  Press.     1917.     fo.  Cd.  net. 
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development  many  years.  The  plantation  (what  the  French  term  la  colonie  Sexploitation) 
preceded  both  in  time  and  in  thought  the  settlement  (la  colonie  de  peuplement),  and  to  the 
men  of  the  day  Jamestown  seemed,  at  first,  but  a  new  factory,  set  up  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  and  its  population  to  differ  in  quantity,  but  not  in  type,  from  that  of  the 
factories  established  by  the  East  India  Company.  This  being  so,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  almost 
every  hour  of  whose  active  life  has  been  devoted  either  to  the  current  affairs  or  to  the 
past  history  of  the  British  Empire,  has  not  travelled  outside  his  province  in  writing  a  lucid 
and  scholarly  little  treatise  on  "the  merchants  of  the  staple,"  "the  merchant  adventurers 
of  England,"  and  "the  Eastland  merchants."  Consider  the  terms  of  the  charter  granted 
by  Henry  IV.  to  the  English  merchants  of  Holland,  &c.  They  are  given  power  to  elect 
among  themselves  their  own  governors,  who  should  enjoy  special  power  and  authority  to 
rule  and  govern  all  English  merchants  residing  in  those  parts  at  the  time  of  the  granting 
of  the  charter,  or  at  any  future  date.  The  language  of  the  whole  document  is  strangely 
prophetic  of  that  used  in  the  subsequent  colonial  charters. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  having  gone  so  far,  went  no  farther 
and  did  not  develop  into  the  founders  of  English  colonies,  the  reason  seems  to  be  that 
the  special  circumstances  were  absent  which  brought  about  colonial  expansion.  Had 
their  factories  been  surrounded  by  lands,  tenanted  only  by  savages,  or  under  the  merely 
nominal  control  of  decadent  and  moribund  Powers,  English  expansion  (pace  Sir  Charles), 
in  spite  of  the  insular  character  of  our  people,  might  have  found  an  outlet  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Fortunately  there  was  no  possibility  of  this.  The  English 
merchants  beyond  the  seas  remained  Englishmen  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  term ; 
and  the  seas  remained  exclusively  the  Narrow  Seas.  Still,  as  Sir  Charles  Lucas  finely 
writes,  "a  field  was  given  and  a  training  ground  in  bygone  days  and  in  foreign  lands 
near  home.  It  all  inured  to  the  coming  time.  From  city  to  city  the  merchants  went : 
they  adjusted  themselves  and  their  little  machinery  of  self-government,  their  wants, 
their  settlements  of  disputes,  their  giving  and  taking  to  one  set  of  conditions  in  this 
place  to  another  in  that.  When  the  time  came  to  play  the  human  drama  on  a  great 
scale  far  beyond  the  seas,  the  way  to  play  it,  on  sound  business  lines,  without  over- . 
acting  the  parts,  had  been  taught  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England." 

H.  E.  EGERTON, 


THE  AMERICAN  IMPERIALIST,* 

SENATOR  ROOT  would  quite  possibly  disclaim  the  title  given  him  above.  It  is  neverthe- 
less substantially  true.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  settlement  of  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  after  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  this  rather  disjointed  collection 
of  his  speeches  and  dispatches  shows,  not  only  that  he  was  successful,  but  that  he 
faced  realities.  That  he  was  alive  to  the  elementary  requirements  of  the  situation — 
the  need  for  sanitation  and  education  in  Cuba,  of  an  adequate  currency  in  the  Philip- 
pines— v,ras  but  natural ;  one  expects  no  less  in  a  first-class  administrator.  But  not 
eveiyone  who  administers  has  a  sound  political  philosophy,  or  even  an  unsound 
one  ;  there  is  a  tendency  in  too  many  to  await  events  and  drift  with  the  stream,  and 
we  take  it  that  even  among  American  politicians  slipshod  eloquence  sometimes  covers 
the  lack  of  depth.  Senator  Root  is  different.  His  eloquence  is  grave,  sober,  argumen- 
tative ;  heavy  at  times  in  a  party  bout,  but  it  is  the  heaviness  of  the  dragoon  who 
gets  well  home. 

The  Democrats,  for  instance,  raised  a  plausible  objection  that  the  United  ^States 
could  not  rule  the  Philippines,  because  the  very  assertion  of  sovereignty  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declares  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed — a  condition  which  could  hardly  be 

*  The  Military  and  Colonial  Policy  of  the  United  States :  Addresses  and  Reports.  By 
Elihu  Root.  Harvard  University  Press. 
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predicated  of  the  American  administration  in  the  early  days  of  Manila.  Mr.  Root' a 
answer  is  that  the  maxim,  though  general  in  its  terms,  was  enunciated  with  reference 
to  a  highly-civilised,  self-governing  people.  "Its  unqualified  application  to  barbarous 
and  semi -civilised  people  is  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  civilisation.  Its  unqualified 
application  without  regard  to  the  rule  and  progress  of  humanity  and  ordered  liberty 
among  men  is  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  American  history.  Without  the  consent 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians  whom  our  fathers  found  in  possession  of  this 
land,  we  have  assumed  and  exercised  sovereignty  over  them." 
•./•<  That  seems  to  bring  the  argument  near  enough  home  to  be  convincing. 

Senator  Root  was  not  among  those  idealists  who  shared  the  hope  of  a  permanent 
peace,  and  were  self-justification  necessary  he  could  quote  these  words  spoken  in 
1898 :  "  Do  not  forget  or  be  deaf  to  the  lesson.  No  sense  of  justice,  no  desire  for 
peace,  no  kindliness  of  heart  can  turn  aside  the  inexorable  decrees  of  the  overwhelming 
powers  that  bring  war,  and  will  bring  war  in  the  future,  as  they  have  brought  it 
in  the  past.  It  lies  not  in  the  will  of  rulers,  it  lies  not  in  the  generous  impulses  of 
the  human  heart,  but  it  lies  in  the  working  out  of  the  destiny  of  mankind  that  no 
people  can  avoid.  Controversies  will  arise  as  they  have  arisen,  when  each  side  believes 
itself  to  be  right  and  the  weak  and  feeble  will  go  to  the  wall.  Great  and  overbearing 
injustice  walks  the  earth  still,  and  the  people  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  strive 
for  their  rights  will  find  small  respect."  In  these  days,  when  so  many  of  Senator 
Root's  countrymen — and  some  too  of  our  own — are  enamoured  of  the  idea  of  a  League 
to  enforce  Peace,  those  grave  and  sober  words  are  well  worth  weighing.  Such  a  league 
would  inevitably  be  conservative  at  the  beginning,  and  reactionary  before  many  years 
had  passed :  what  could  it  do  but  stereotype  existing  conditions,  and  perpetrate  a 
new  Holy  Alliance. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  collection  of  speeches  does  not  include  those  closely- 
reasoned  arguments  in  which  Senator  Root  has  presented  the  true  character  of  the 
European  War  to  American  audiences  during  the  last  two  years.  The  immediate 
occasion  for  them  has  passed,  and  they  have  done  their  work;  but  they  are  valuable 
evidence  that  some  at  least  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  among  our  new  Allies  have  under- 
stood from  the  first  the  true  character  of  the  German  aim. 

A.  WYATT  TILBY. 
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Piazza,    Guiseppe. — La   Nostra  Pace   Coloniale :   TItalia   e   VAllianza   in   Oriente   e  in   Africa. 

12mo.     Pp.   133.    Maps.    Roma :   Casa  Editrice  "  Ausonia."     1917. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  this  small  book  dealing  with  the 
colonial  aspirations  of  Italy  in  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  south-western  Arabia.  In  the  colonial 
settlement  after  the  War  several  questions  connected  with  Italian  claims  in  these  quarters 
will  have  to  be  considered.  Amongst  them,  as  Signer  Piazza  shows,  is  the  rectification 
of  the  southern  frontiers  of  Libia  Italiana  (Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica).  Italians  desire 
access  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Chad,  so  that  their  cherished  scheme  for  an  Italian 
railway  from  Tripoli  across  the  Sahara  may  be  realised.  Other  questions  connected  with 
a  suitable  port  for  Italian  Somaliland,  with  the  future  of  Yemen,  and  with  Italian  interests 
in  southern  Asia  Minor  are  discussed  by  the  author,  who  ably  and  forcefully  puts  forward 
Italy's  claims  for  territorial  recognition  in  these  quarters.  The  whole  subject  bristles  with 
difficulties  that  cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  is  right  that  those  who  are  concerned  in 
the  African  and  Asiatic  settlement  should  realise  that  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  Franco, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Germany  are  not  the  sole  questions  to  be  considered,  but  that  most 
important  Italian  interests  arc  also  involved. 

VanPallandt,  Baron  A.— General  Remark's  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     8vo.     Pp.38.     Cape  Town  : 

South  African  Public  Library.     1917. 

This  forms  the  second  of  the  publications  recently  issued  by  the  Trustees  of  the  South 
African  Public  Library  and  is  reprinted  from  what  ia  probably  the  only  existing  copy. 
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It  is  preserved  in  the  Cape  Archives,  and  was  printed  at  the  Government  Press  in  Juno 
1803,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Governor.  As  only  fifty  copies  were  issued,  of  which 
the  great  majority  were  destroyed,  it  is  probable  that  the  copy  at  Cape  Town  is  the  solo 
survivor.  The  pamphlet  is  of  considerable  historical  importance  and  is  of  great  interest. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Van  Pallandt's  statements  were  unpalatable  to  the  then 
Government. 

V&snjak,  Bogumil. — A  Bulwark  against  Germany  :  the  Fiyhi  of  the  Slovenes,  the  Western  Branch 
of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  for  National  Existence.  Post  8vo.  Map.  Pp.  270.  London  :  Allen 
&  Unwin.  1917.  4s.  Gd. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  known  to  many  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  for  recently 
he  delivered  an  interesting  address  upon  the  Jugo-Slav  aspirations.  This  book  will  be  read, 
therefore,  with  the  more  interest  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  author.  Apart, 
however,  from  its  personal  interest  the  volume  forms  a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  War.  Dr.  Vosnjak  remarks  that  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  World 
War  was  Germany's  determination,  in  the  interests  of  Pan -Germanism,  to  crush  the  Jugo- 
Slavs.  With  this  view  those  who  have  followed  the  ramifications  of  German  policy  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  will  fully  agree. 

Comparatively  little  has  hitherto  been  known  in  this  country  of  the  Slovenes.  The 
strategical  importance  of  the  lands  that  are  occtipicd  by  this  small  and  sturdy  race,  who 
have  maintained  with  such  courage  their  struggle  for  national  entity  within  the  fold  of 
the  Austrian  and  German  empires  for  so  many  centuries,  has  hardly  been  realised  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Vosnjak  shows  how  this  nation,  if  properly  supported  by  the  Allies,  would 
form,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  a  bulwark  against  Germany ;  and 
moreover,  that  one  of  the  essentials  of  any  policy  that  aims  at  stemming  the  German  ad- 
vance in  South-Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  is  the  erection  of  a  Jugo-Slav  kingdom 
entirely  independent  of  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  control.  We  recommend  this  book 
to  all  who  seek  to  understand  the  Adriatic  problem,  and  in  particular  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  failed  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  Jugo-Slav  idea,  the  standpoint  of  the  Jugo- 
Slav  vis-d-vis  Avith  Italy,  and  the  supreme  importance  of  preventing  the  realisation  of  the 
Mittel-Europa  idea. 

Webster,  Robert  Grant. — The  Awakening  of  an  Empire.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  xxv.  326.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1917.  6s. 

Mr.  Webster's  book  is  a  scathing  indictment  of  laissez-faire,  and  a  call  to  earnest  effort 
in  the  future.  Bad  sores  require  drastic  remedies,  vigorously  and  effectively  applied,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  economic  and  political  evils  be  once  admitted,  Mr. 
Webster  offers  a  thorough  and  effective  purge  for  the  body  politic  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  author,  who  was  formerly  Member  of  Parliament  for  East  St.  Pancras,  is  already 
well  known  through  his  previous  books  on  economic  subjects.  Moreover,  he  writes  with 
knowledge  and  authority,  and  takes  a  concise  and  comprehensive  survey  of  British  economics 
which  should  certainly  appeal  to  those  who  believe  that  the  Free  Trade  horse  has  been 
ridden  to  death. 

"  The  Awakening  of  an  Empire "  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  each  dealing  with  an 
important  aspect  of  our  national  economic  life.  It  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  our  failure  to  realise  that  trade  and  armaments  have  been 
inseparably  connected,  and  that  only  the  most  vigorous  national  policy  in  the  future  can 
prevent  the  repetition  in  the  economic  world,  under  conditions  far  more  unfavourable  to 
Great  Britain,  of  the  battle  that  is  now  taking  place  in  the  military  sphere. 

Gascoyne,  Major  F.  J.  W. — Soldiering  in  New  Zealand;  being  the  Reminiscences   of  a  Veteran. 

With  an  appendix   entitled   "  Pursuit    of   Te    Kooti    through   the    Urewera  Country," 

by    Captain    G.    A.    Preece.     4to.      Ports,    and    Illust.     Pp.    201.     London :  T.    J.    S. 
Guilford  and  Co.,  Ceres  Road,  Kingston.     1916. 

This  book,  apart  from  its  interest  to  all  New  Zealanders,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  History  of  the  Dominion.  The  author  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  exciting  episodes 
of  the  Maori  wars,  and  his  personal  narrative  of  events  in  these  campaigns,  and  of  the 
military  position  of  New  Zealand  during  the  sixties,  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
events  that  are  described  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Major  Gascoyne's  volume  occurred 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  History  of  the  Dominion,  and  although  the  operations  that  took 
place  were  not  on  a  large  scale  when  viewed  from  the  modern  standpoint,  they  were  never- 
theless of  great  importance  at  the  time.  Major  Gascoyne  was  afterwards  Resident  Magistrate 
of  the  Chatham  Islands,  where  he  soon  became  "  principal  doctor,  engineer  of  wharfs,  bridges 
and  roads,  referee  of  all  connubial  disputes  and  quarrels,  &c."  Here  he  remained  for  seven 
years  until  forced  to  resign  by  an  ungrateful  Government. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Decimal  Coinage. — In  an  article  by  Mr.  Raymond  Godfrey,  in  the  Juno  number  of 
UNITED  EMPIRE,  on  Decimal  Coinage,  he  has  the  sentence  :  "  While  India  makes  the  process 
even  more  hideous  by  introducing  such  a  figure  as  sixteen."  I  am  no  authority  on  the 
subject,  but  I  have  always  understood  that  the  disadvantage  of  the  decimal  system 
consists  in  that  at  the  second  division  of  ten  a  fraction  occurs ;  no  such  objection 
lies  in  the  case  of  sixteen,  which  is  divisible  to  the  first  unit.  "Sixteen"  by  no  means 
deserves  ridicule  as  a  standard  of  notation. 

I  am, 

Dunbar.  Yours  obediently, 

June  16,  1917.  LAMINOTON. 

The  June  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  reached  me  this  morning,  and  as  I  have  always 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  proposals  for  decimal  coinage  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  first  article  I  read  was  "Decimal  Coinage  Undelayed ''.  In  this  article  Mr. 
Godfrey  cites  Ceylon  as  having  fixed  its  rupee  at  2s.  Surely  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
Whitaker  gives  it  as  still  Is.  M.  in  its  1917  issue,  and  a  change  to  2s.  could.'  hardly 
have  escaped  prominent  notice  in  the  English  Press. 

I  hope  we  may  some  day  have  decimal  coinage,  but  I  should  advocate  taking  tho 
half-sovereign  as  the  standard  coin,  retaining  the  shilling,  and  coining  a  new  penny  as 
one-tenth  of  a  shilling,  although  I  know  the  arguments  raised  against  any  interference 
with  the  penny.  More  important,  however,  than  decimal  coinage  is  the  early  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WALTER  EGERTON. 

P.S. — The   Indian   (and   Ceylon)   rupee   is   fixed   at    Is.   4d.,   or   fiftern  to   the   pound 
sterling — not   sixteen;  but   perhaps   when   writing   of    "such   a   figure   as   sixteen"    Mr. 
Godfrey  refers  to  the  number  of  pence  in  the  rupee. 
Boarshead,  Nr.  Tunbridge  Wells. 
June  16,  1917. 

British  East  African  Coffee. — As  an  advocate  of  all  things  pertaining  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Colonies,  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  coffee  into  the  United  Kingdom  must 
strike  yourself,  and  every  one  who  has  the  good  of  Empire  at  heart,  as  a  very  unhappy 
move  on  the  part  of  those  responsible.  To  speak  only  for  our  own  little  corner,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  almost  entirely  a  coffee  -growing  country,  East  Africa  sent  every  available 
man  to  fight  for  the  Cause  at  a  time  when  one  man  made  all  the  difference  in  the  fighting 
line,  and  the  loss  of  one  man  on  the  farm — in  a  very  small  population,  where  every  man  is 
already  doing  the  work  of  three  or  four  men— meant  a  heavy  sacrifice.  But  we  made  it, 
and  no  one  complained.  To-day  the  Government  sees  fit  to  bring  in  Conscription.  Once 
again  we  bear  the  burden  without  a  murmur.  The  wives  and  sisters  of  our  men  are 
to-day  managing  the  estates,  where  wives  and  sisters  are,  and  in  other  and  more 
numerous  cases  the  estates  have  been  left  to  native  headmen.  Losses  have  not  been 
counted,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Home  Government  not  to  add  to  our  losses  and  utterly 
ruin  us,  as  the  closing  down  of  the  home  markets  to  our  coffee  means.  I  write  to 
ask  you  to  use  all  your  influence  to  help  us  in  this  matter,  that  the  embargo  be  raised 
without  delay.  India  and  Ceylon  are  sending  their  coffee  home  to-day,  while  the  East 
African  coffee  is  struggling  to  find  a  fresh  market  in  America  and  South  Africa.  I 
trust,  sir,  with  your  powerful  influence  and  representations,  this  injustice  will  not  be 
allowed  to  stand. 

I  am,  &c. 

"  Killarney,'  Nairobi.  GEO.  TT.  NEWTON  WILSON, 

April  17,  1917. 
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THE  forty-ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  at  Caxton  Hall  on 
Monday,  April  23,  1917.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  (Chairman  of  the 
Council),  presided.  Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

Messrs.  W.  Actoii-Adains,  A.  L.  Allan,  H.  T.  Montague  Bell,  Ralph  S.  Bond,  J.  R. 
Boos6,  C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden  Smith,  K.C.B.,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Browning, 
W.  Bulkeley-Evans,  Arthur  S.  Bull,  Hiram  A.  Calvin,  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn, 
M.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut-Colonel  J.  H.  Collens,  Rev.  H.  R.  Colluin,  Messrs.  C.  S.  Craven, 
Frank  M.  Button,  Fred  Button,  J.  C.  Eckersley,  F.  Elder,  W.  Herbert  Garrison,  Robert 
Gray,  J.  C.  N.  Grigg,  T.  J.  Hanley,  Lewis  Haslam,  M.P.,  J.  F.  Hogan,  Lieut-Gen.  Sir 
Edward  T.  H.  Button,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman,  Major  G.  W.  R. 
Jenkins,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  Robert  Littlejohn, 
B.  H.  Macartney,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  F.  A.  McKenzie, 
Bavid  Mackie,  R.  B.  Bouglas  McLean,  E.  L.  Martin,  James  Martin,  A.  G.  May,  A. 
Moor-Radford,  Ben  H.  Morgan,  B.  K.  Morton,  J.  Munford,  Dr.  A.  Percival  Newton,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Oke,  Br.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Colonel  B.  G.  Pitcher,  Capt.  F.  Southwell  Piper,  Messrs. 
J.  Elam  Pounds,  A.  Pullar,  Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson,  C.B.,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  T.  Reay, 
Mr.  Robert  Reid,  Maj.-Gen.  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  Mr.  A.  W.  Rowlands,  Commander 
J.  F.  Ruthven,  Capt.  C.  Slack,  Sir  Herbert  C.  Sloley,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  R.  O.  H. 
Spence,  S.  E.  Tench,  F.  N.  Tucker,  E.  H.  Turnbull,  P.  Webster,  Capt.  R.  Grant 
Webster,  Messrs.  A.  Williamson,  Peter  F.  Wood,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.  (Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  also  th«  following  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Bristol  Branch : — 

•*» 

Henbury  Hill  House,  near  Bristol. 
April  21st,  1917. 

BEAR  SIB  HARRY, — I  regret  am  unable  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
R.C.I,  on  St.  George's  Bay. 

I  send  a  hearty  greeting  from  Bristol.  (By  your  next  annual  meeting  we  hope  to 
greet  you  1,000  strong.) 

We  glory  in  the  worldwide  influence  of  the  Parent  Institute  and  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  its  work  shall  be  crowned  by  the  organic  unity  of  the  British  Empire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  J.  LENNARD. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts,  printed  in  the  April  issue  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  were  taken  as  read. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Charles  Lucas) :  I  need  not  remind  you  how  much  we  owe  to 
our  President,  Lord  Grey,  or  that  he  has  had  a  very  serious  illness  from  which  I  hope 
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he  is  slowly  recovering.    I  have  drafted  a  telegram  which  I  suggest  should  be  forwarded 
to  him : — 

The  Members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  their  annual  meeting  send  grateful 
and  hearty  remembrances  to  their  President,  earnestly  hoping  that  he  may  regain 
full  health  and  strength  to  carry  on  his  fruitful  work  for  the  Institute  and  the  Empire. 

I  will  ask  someone  in  the  Hall  to  second  that. 

MB.  A.  MOOR-BADFORD  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  reply  was  subsequently  received : — 

11.50  A.M.,  Little  Mill,  April  26. 

To  Sir  Charles  Lucas,    Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland    Avenue,  London. 
Greatly  touched  by  kind  message  members  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  been  good 
enough  send  me. — GKEY. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  We  meet  appropriately  enough  on  St.  George's  day.  We  meet 
for  the  third  year  in  succession  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  war,  at  a  critical  and 
anxious  time,  but  a  time  full  of  hope  and  encouragement  if  we  stand  fast  and  endure. 
We  share  with  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  pride  in  the  great  deeds  done,  the  splendid 
service  rendered  by  our  brethren  on  sea  and  land  and  in  the  air  ;  and  we  at  the  Insti- 
tute especially  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  Empire,  at  home  and  oversea,  is  sharing 
at  once  the  burden  and  the  glory.  From  every  region  of  the  world,  wherever  the 
British  flag  flies  or  British  protection  runs,  men  have  come  to  fight  the  fight  for  freedom. 
And  now  we  record  with  thankfulness  that  the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  sprung 
from  British  loins,  has  cast  in  its  lot  with  our  cause.  Friends,  the  war  has  taken  sad 
toll  of  our  members  :  it  is  a  sorrow  to  us  but  a  source  of  pride.  Some  fifty-five  of  our 
fellows  gave  up  their  lives  in  1916.  Among  them  perhaps  the  best-known  name  is 
that  of  the  great  hunter,  Captain  Selous.  I  ask  you  for  one  moment  to  stand  up  in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  these  men.  (The  audience  stood  up  accordingly).  Among 
those  who  have  died  in  advanced  age  and  from  what  we  call  natural  causes  are  two 
Vice-Presidents,  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith  and  Sir  Samuel  Way.  I  knew  them  both. 
Sir  Cecil  was  one  of  my  most  intimate  personal  friends.  They  were  both  singularly 
representative  men — one  of  the  Crown  Colony  side,  one  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions.  Sir  Cecil  was  a  model  administrator — firm,  wise,  courteous — the  type 
of  a  high-minded  English  gentleman,  most  true  and  lovable  of  friends.  Sir  Samuel 
Way  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  citizens  in  the  British  Empire.  He  was  Chief  Justice 
for  very  many  years  of  the  great  State  of  South  Australia  and  was  held  in  universal 
respect  and  affection  alike  as  a  judge  and  a  citizen.  I  saw  him  in  1914  and  had  the 
great  delight  of  receiving  from  his  hands,  as  Chancellor  of  Adelaide  University,  an 
honorary  degree.  Indomitable  in  courage,  he  carried  out  his  public  duties  amid  private 
sorrow  and  mortal  sickness,  faithfully  and  nobly  to  the  end.  Our  catalogue  of  those 
whom  we  have  lost  is  exceptionally  long  and  contains  a  list  of  unusually  well-known 
men,  whose  names  I  have  not  time  to  recount. 

War  time  is  a  difficult  time  for  an  Institution  as  for  a  nation  ;  and  that  our  report 
is  so  satisfactory  and  shows  such  signs  of  progress  speaks  volumes  for  the  hardly-worked 
stafi  and  especially  for  our  able  and  never-ruffled  Secretary,  Sir  Harry  Wilson.  I 
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can  only  note  one  or  two  points  in  the  report.  You  will  see  that  our  numbers  are 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  also  our  income.  The  income  and  expenditure  account 
shows  a  deficit  on  the  year  of  £1,065,  but  that  deficit  is  almost  entirely  due  to  our  very 
sound  rule  of  crediting  to  capital  one-third  of  the  entrance  fees  and  life  subscriptions. 
Our  finances  are  in  the  capable  hands  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Little  John  ;  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  ;  and  his  colleagues.  For  the  first 
time,  in  a  comparatively  long  life,  the  Institute  has  had  a  bequest — a  bequest  of  £100. 
If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  look  at  the  new  rules,  you  will  find,  at  the  end,  a  model 
form  of  bequest ;  and  should  any  of  you  here  be  good  enough  to  make  his  will  in 
favour  of  the  Institute  and  immediately  go  out  and  die,  we  should  very  much  regret 
his  loss  but  should  take  it  as  a  delicate  attention.  On  another  page  of  the  report 
are  the  new  Vice-Presidents  and  new  members  of  the  Council.  Among  the  Vice- 
Presidents  are  our  good  friends  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  and  Sir  Edward 
Hutton,  who  has  done  so  much  for  us,  Lord  Lovat,  and  Sir  Josiah  Symon,  while  among 
the  new  Councillors  are  Mr.  Ralph  Bond,  whom  we  welcome  back  to  the  Council 
most  heartily  as  one  of  its  most  valued  members,  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson,  and  Mr. 
Moor-Radford.  Another  page  shows  the  list  of  lectures  and  luncheons  and  indicates 
a  year  of  full  activity — very  exceptional  I  think  for  war  time.  The  library  work 
has  been  conspicuously  well  carried  on,  considering  the  great  pressure  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Evans  Lewin,  our  librarian,  is  always  in  danger  of  being  carried  off  for  National 
Service.  We  have  only  saved  him  once  or  twice  by  the  skin  of  the  teeth.  I  am  sure 
our  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due  to  him  for  his  work.  To  my  great  delight 
the  library  is  being  used  more  and  more — becoming  more  and  more  the  home 
of  students,  largely  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Studies  Movement,  which  owes 
so  much  to  Dr.  Newton.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  UNITED  EMPIRE  more  than  holds 
'  its  own  under  the  present  great  disadvantages.  We  are  perpetually  receiving  letters 
showing  how  valued  is  that  magazine  beyond  the  seas  and  how  good  has  been  the 
editorship  of  our  friends,  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  Mr.  Montague  Bell.  We  are  con- 
templating a  big  work,  "  The  Empire  at  War."  As  joint  editor,  I  should  welcome  any 
suggestions  that  will  tend  to  make  that  work  accurate,  full,  and  attractive.  It  will 
not  come  out  for  some  time  after  the  war,  because  to  my  mind  it  must  be  a  standard 
work  and  a  worthy  contribution  from  the  Institute  to  the  war.  With  regard  to  our 
branches,  that  of  Bristol  is  full  of  life.  We  have  a  new  branch  at  Leicester 
and  branches  are  in  the  womb  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  This  is  the  work  of 
the  Organisation  Committee,  the  child  of  my  predecessor,  Sir  Bevan  Edwards.  Much 
we  owe  to  him,  and  much  we  owe  also  to  our  Travelling  Commissioner  and  good  old 
friend,  Mr.  Boose.  Our  relations  with  other  societies  are  illustrated  by  the  combined 
reception  lately  given  with  so  much  success ;  and  I  would  like  to  say  how  much  we 
owe  to  Lady  Jersey  for  acting-  as  hostess  on  that  occasion  and  also  to  Prof.  Dunstan. 
Mr.  Garrison's  lectures  have  been  as  much  sought  after  and  successful  as  ever. 
Turning  to  the  committees,  I  have  already  referred  to  the  Organisation  Committee. 
The  report  shows  how  active  has  been  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Morgan,  through  whom  we  lately  did  a  service  to  the  Govern- 
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raent  and  advertised  ourselves  by  housing  the  Women's  Munition  Work  Exhibition, 
which  was  of  extraordinary  interest.  The  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  has 
been  very  active  ;  to  it  we  owe  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  mission  and  report ;  and  Sir 
Rider  Haggard  we  have  honoured,  or  tried  to  honour,  by  electing  him  as  one  of  our 
Vice-Presidents.  Among  other  Committees,  I  attach  special  value  to  the  House  and 
Social  Committee.  Our  smoking-room  parties,  I  think,  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  give  a  home  feeling  to  members  and  visitors  from  the  Overseas.  Reference  is  made 
in  the  report  to  the  entertainment  of  wounded  soldiers.  The  organisation  of  these 
very  successful  parties  is  due  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  One  of  the  parties  was  given  by 
Lady  Wyndham  on  a  very  large  scale  and  was  most  heartily  appreciated. 

The  only  other  point  in  the  report  to  which  I  need  refer  is  the  revised  rules,  which 
will  come  up,  if  and  when  you  have  adopted  the  report.  Sir  Harry  Wilson  has  written 
a  memorandum  on  the  subject,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  will  explain  them  in  more 
detail.  I  will  only  say  that  mainly  they  amplify,  re-arrange,  and  bring  the  rules 
up-to-date.  But  there  is  one  very  substantial  change.  We  are  proposing  to  make 
the  Finance  Committee  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council — a  change  which  I 
strongly  advocate  as  necessitated  by  the  growing  amount  and  variety  of  our  work 
and  interests. 

In  conclusion,  I  hold  that  there  are  three  great  outstanding  needs  of  the  Institute. 
The  first  is  more  branches  in  the  great  city  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  do 
well  Overseas,  though  we  might  do  better,  especially  in  the  United  States,  where  Mr. 
Brittain  has  seen  to  that  matter,  and  we  do  well  in  London  ;  but  our  work  and  our 
connection  should  be  more  in  evidence  in  the  great  provincial  centres.  War  time 
may  not  be  good  for  founding  branches,  as  money  is  short,  but  it  is  a  very  good  time 
for  preparing  the  way,  and  that  is  being  done  by  the  Organisation  Committee.  We 
cannot  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  our  mission  and  achieved  our  objects  until  we  have 
branches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  in  cities  which  are  at  once  com- 
mercial and  University  centres  and  where  large  working  class  populations  are  gathered 
together.  The  second  great  need  is  to  develop  more  the  Indian  side  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  Great  as  India  has  always  been  in  the  Empire,  she  must  infallibly 
be  greater  as  a  result  of  the  present  War,  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  Empire, 
stand  on  a  stronger  and  higher  basis.  That  is  recognised  by  the  resolution  passed  at 
the  Imperial  War  Conference  and  reported  in  to-day's  newspapers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  perhaps  at  this  Institute  we  have  not  put  India  sufficiently  in  evidence  in  our 
Council,  in  our  lectures,  and  so  forth,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  at  pains  to  see  that  this 
very  great  Province  is  more  adequately  represented. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  our  greatest  need,  to  my  mind,  is  an  adequate  home  in  London. 
We  have  outgrown  our  present  building  ;  we  are  "  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined." 
The  new  property  in  Craven  Street  will  do  something  for  secretarial  accommodation, 
but  will  not  button  us  round.  We  want  a  hall  of  our  own  for  our  meetings,  and  not 
to  be  perpetual  emigrants.  We  want  space  for  our  noble  library  ;  it  is  pitiably  housed 
at  present.  I  have  a  vision  of  a  fine  spacious  building  where  our  present  work  can 
expand  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  linked  to  it  a  club  where  our  members  can  dine 
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and  find  sleeping  accommodation.  Our  jubilee  comes  next  year.  If  peace  has  then 
come  again,  I  submit  that  the  housing  question  should  hold  first  place  in  considering 
any  memorial  that  may  be  in  the  mind  either  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Members  of  the 
Institute.  I  now  move  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  I  would  remind  you  that  in 
adopting  the  report,  you  will  be  sanctioning  all  that  appears  on  the  Agenda  paper 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  rules. 

MR.  LEWIS  HASLAM,  M.P. :  It  is  a  great  honour  to  second  this  report.  I  believe 
the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  has  done  more  for  the  development  of  our  Empire  than 
any  other  existing  organisation.  I  have  taken  great  interest  in  its  work  for  very 
many  years.  One  of  the  first  influences  which  roused  my  enthusiasm  was  reading 
the  books  and  addresses  of  our  friend,  Dr.  Parkin,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  present. 
Later  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  book  by  Mr.  Pember  Reeves  on  "  State  Ex- 
periments in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,"  which,  as  a  politician,  I  found  extremely 
bracing  in  the  atmosphere  of  th«  British  Parliament.  Later,  Lord  Bryce's  book  on 
South  Africa  and  Mr.  Wise's  book  on  Australia  opened  my  eyes  considerably.  I  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  Mr.  Wise  last  year,  and  his  charming  personality  left  an 
impression  which  I  shall  always  hold  dear.  Among  other  influences  which  have  led 
to  the  development  of  our  Empire  the  work  of  the  late  Lord  Kitchener  will  always 
be  remembered.  W«  all  agree  he  was  a  man  truly  great,  not  only  in  war,  but  also 
in  the  development  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Again,  I  hope  I  am  not  saying  more  than 
I  ought  when  I  allude  to  the  great  work  done  by  our  Gracious  King  and  Queen  who, 
having  awakened  th«  affection  of  their  people  throughout  the  whole  of  their  vast 
Dominions,  are  the  unifying  feature  of  our  Empire.  Referring  to  the  work  of  the 
Institute,  I  cannot  forget  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  mission  round  the  various  Dominions. 
I  think  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  get  the  largest  number  of  British  emigrants  possible 
to  settle  in  our  own  Colonies  ;  it  would  be  good  for  the  emigrants  and  good  for  the 
Empire.  More  especially  ought  we  to  encourage  the  emigration  of  whole  families 
rather  than  of  men  alone.  It  is  well  known  that  in  this  country  there  are  more  women 
than  men,  while  in  the  Colonies  there  are  more  men  than  women.  I  would,  therefore, 
urge  the  emigration  of  young  orphan  girls  so  that  they  could  be  happily  placed  with 
families  in  the  country  districts.  Above  all,  I  would  say,  let  us  train  our  youth  to 
be  honest,  sympathetic,  and  just  in  all  their  dealings,  and  then  I  think  we  need  have 
no  fear  for  the  future  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  are  all  so  proud  to  belong.  With 
regard  to  the  Institute,  we  congratulate  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Staff 
on  the  great  work  done,  but  I  think  a  great  deal  more  ought  to  be  done  and  that  the 
Chairman  has  shown  the  way.  For  one  thing,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  mem- 
bers, which  would  bring  more  money  to  the  Institute.  The  return  one  gets  for 
subscription  now  demanded  is,  I  think,  about  the  best  investment  I  know.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  Colonial  Institute  will  show  in  the  future  a  record  of  increasing 
usefulness. 

ME.  W.  ACTON- ADAMS,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Association  to  Protest  against  the 
Duplication  of  Income  Tax  within  the  Empire,  was  glad  that  the  report  recognised 
the  excellent  work  done  by  that  body.  With  regard  to  the  further  remark,  namely 
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'The  formation  of  an  influential  Association  to  deal  especially  with  the  question 
has  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the  Council  to  take  any  further  individual  action  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute,"  he  said  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  more  representative 
body  in  our  worldwide  Empire  than  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  on  a  question 
of  this  kind  the  Institute  was  a  body  which  was  more  entitled  to  express  an  opinion 
than  almost,  any  other.  Indeed,  he  thought  that  the  Institute  afforded  a  fairer  test 
of  opinion  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  than  the  British  House  of  Commons 
itself.  He  had  never  come  across  any  logical  reason  for  the  injustice  of  this  system 
of  double  Income  Tax.  There  might  still  be  some  few  believers  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  Colonies  should  be  made  to  pay  more  than  their  fair  share  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  Empire.  It  appeared  to  him,  as  well  as  to  many  others,  that  the  country  that 
governed  the  place  where  the  income  was  earned  and  raised  ought  to  have  the  benefit, 
and  that  there  was  no  possible  justice  in  having  the  Income  Tax  paid  to  another 
part  of  the  Empire  where  that  money  was  not  raised.  The  question  had  been  met, 
as  he  understood,  in  a  half-hearted  way  by  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was 
said,  without  condescending  to  put  forth  any  reasonable  argument,  "  we  cannot  afford 
it."  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  there  was  no  half-hearted  response  on  the  part 
of  the  Dominions  to  the  call  of  the  Empire  during  the  War,  while  the  men  of 
the  Dominions  who  were  fighting  in  the  rauks  were  certainly  not  to  b«  found  in  the 
rear  ranks.  The  Dominions  claimed  justice  in  this  matter,  and  that  was  all  he  was 
asking  in  the  name  of  the  Association  he  represented. 

MB.  ANDKEW  WILLIAMSON,  as  an  old  member  of  the  Institute  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  campaign  against  double  Income  Tax,  desired  to  express  appreciation  and 
gratification  at  the  very  happily -worded  paragraph  inserted  in  the  report.  It  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  were  conducting  an  arduous  campaign.  A  very 
large  number  of  friends  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  particularly  Australia,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  have  invested  capital  in  the 
Dominions,  were  deeply  interested  in  this  matter.  He  felt  that  in  giving  this  support 
to  the  association,  specially  formed  to  protest  against  the  double  tax,  the  Institute 
was  probably  doing  more  to  help  the  cause  than  by  itself  taking  a  part  in  a  more 
definite  way. 

MB.  F.  A.  McKENZiE,  also  speaking  as  an  old  fellow  of  the  Institute,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  annual  meeting  might  be  held  at  a  more  convenient  hour.  Turn- 
ing to  the  balance-sheet,  he  found  that  while  the  membership  had  increased  splendidly 
and  the  income  was  greater  than  ever,  apparently  the  main  additional  thing  that  had 
been  done  was  to  pay  increased  salaries,  over  £4,000  out  of  the  total  income  being 
absorbed  under  this  head.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  required  some  explanation. 
Again,  the  Institute  had  five  houses  in  Craven  Street, but,  while  most  of  these  chambers 
were  let  on  short  agreements,  no  less  than  £239  had  been  spent  on  alterations,  while 
the  rates,  agents'  charges,  repairs,  &c.,  came  to  £204,  leaving  a  net  income  of  only 
£125.  This  was  a  matter  that  required  careful  scrutiny.  Again,  what  had  the  Insti- 
tute done  in  propaganda  work  or  educationally  commensurate  to  the  opportunities 
and  needs  created  by  the  War  ?  At  a  time  when  the  whole  Empire  had  been  moved 
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as  never  before  and  when  people  were  feeling  the  thrill  of  a  new  Imperial  lifr,  the 
Council  had  an  essay  competition  for  the  children  of  secondary  schools  on  the  ,-n.lijoct 
"  In  what  ways  has  scientific  investigation  affected  the  British  Empire  ''.  "  He 
thought  some  more  live  subject  might  have  been  chosen.  Then  there  was  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  whose  sole  work  seemed  to  have  been  to  receive  some  offers  from 
schools  of  special  educational  facilities  for  the  parents  of  children  residing  Overseas. 
As  to  propaganda  work,  there  had,  of  course,  been  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  mission — a 
great  mission  he  admitted — the  cost  of  which  had  been  largely  met  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  shipping  companies.  He  asked  what  the  Institute  had  done  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  Empire's  soldiers  who  had  been  passing  through  London  ?  He  noted 
there  had  been  some  entertainment  of  these  soldiers  by  the  City  Companies,  but,  apart 
from  that,  the  value  of  which  he  did  not  underestimate,  the  unequalled  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  these  vast  hosts  of  men  from  Overseas  among  us  had  been 
missed.  Was  there  not  some  way,  in  this  time  of  great  Imperial  trial,  by  which  the 
purpose  of  the  Institute  could  be  better  fulfilled  ?  As  regards  the  Magazine,  no  one 
was  more  conscious  than  himself  of  the  great  improvement  in  it  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  he  would  strongly  urge  that  in  the  Editorial  Notes  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  commit  the  Institute  to  things  that  must  be  averse  to  the  feelings  of  many 
of  the  members.  As  an  instance  of  this  he  cited  the  strictures  on  President  Wilson's 
attitude  in  the  last  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  For  his  own  part,  he  made  bold  to 
say  that  President  Wilson  had  displayed  evidences  of  great  statesmanship  and  great 
wisdom  and  that  he  had  led  the  United  States  splendidly. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  could  not  accept  Mr.  McKenzie's  criticisms  as  a  complete  review 
of  the  work  of  the  Institute  during  the  year.  For  instance,  he  had  not  so  much  as 
touched  on  the  Imperial  Studies  Lectures  and  other  educational  efforts,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  majority  of  the  audience  would  agree  with  him.  He  would  rather  like  Mr. 
McKenzie  to  have  a  year's  experience  of  the  work  under  war  conditions  and  see  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  place  the  finances  and  work  of  the  Institute  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition.  Nor  could  he  agree  with  his  criticisms  upon  the  expenditure  in  connection 
with  the  Craven  Street  property.  How  is  it  possible  to  hope  for  a  return  from  old 
premises  taken  over,  without  incurring  some  initial  outlay  ? 

SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN  K.C.M.G.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  con- 
sidered that,  in  view  of  the  variety  and  volume  of  work  the  staff  were  called  upon 
to  do,  the  salaries  paid  were  comparatively  low.  One  fact  was  patent  to  all  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Institute,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  small  and  faithful  body  of  men  who 
gave  full  time  and  never  seemed  to  be  deterred  by  the  ever-increasing  duties  they 
had  to  face.  He  could  safely  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  that  they  had  not  paid 
one  penny  too  much  for  the  services  of  the  permanent  staff. 

Referring  to  the  Income  and  Expenditure  Account,  he  said  there  was  one  serious 
item  and  that  was  the  extraordinarily  high  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Journal. 
Everybody  was  aware  that  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing  had  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  cost  of  producing  the  Journal,  which  had  to  go  to  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
thousand  members  of  the  Institute,  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by  over  £600.  Pro- 
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vision  had  been  made  for  a  substantial  increase,  but  the  great  excess  referred  to  was 
unforeseen  and  unavoidable. 

He  also  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Council  had  allocated  to  the 
Reserve  Fund  over  £1,000  out  of  the  year's  income  from  entrance  fees  and  life 
subscriptions. 

With  regard  to  the  Craven  Street  property,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  purchased.  Though  the  site  was  an  excellent  one  the  buildings  were 
rather  dilapidated.  Times  were  bad  and  the  letting  had  not  been  as  good  as  \ 
hoped.  But  that  was  a  difficulty  common  to  most  house  owners  at  the  present  time. 
The  amount  spent  on  repairs  was  not  excessive,  and  they  had  been  well  served  by  the 
contractors.  He  believed  these  premises,  when  finished,  would  pfove  to  be  an  excellent 
adjunct  to  the  Institute. 

MR.  C.  S.  CRAVEN  (formerly  of  the  Gold  Coast)  referred  to  the  Colonies  taken 
from  Germany.  It  had  been  stated  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  none  of  these 
Colonies  would  revert  to  the  Germans,  but  that  statement  had  unfortunately  been 
qualified  to  some  extent  and  it  was  questionable  whether  the  decision  was  going  to 
be  adhered  to.  Considering  the  numerical  strength  and  influence  of  the  Institute, 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  body  in  the  Empire  that  could  speak  with  so  much 
authority  on  Colonial  questions,  and  he  hoped  the  Institute  would  take  up  this  matter. 
As  an  old  Colonial  servant  himself,  he  felt  very  strongly  that  none  of  these  Colonies 
should  be  allowed  to  revert  to  Germany.  As  regarded  the  Pacific,  he  thought  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  would  take  good  care  that  that  was  the  case,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  South  Africa.  But  there  were  other  Colonies  not  so  befriended.  He 
referred  especially  to  the  Cameroons,  Togoland,  and  East  Africa.  The  treatment  of 
the  natives  by  the  Germans  ought  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Germans  to  return 
to  those  Colonies.  In  the  Cameroons,  he  believed  the  French  were  in  possession,  and 
he  did  not  wish  in  the  least  degree  to  suggest  that  they  should  not  remain  there. 
Their  natural  pride  was  badly  wounded  a  few  years  ago  when  they  had  to  give  up 
part  of  that  territory  to  Germany,  and  it  was  only  right  and  proper  that  the  whole 
of  the  Cameroons  should  revert  to  them.  As  regarded  German  East  Africa,  he  was 
afraid  that  was  the  one  Colony  most  likely  to  revert  to  Germany  if  any  of  them  did. 
Many  persons  present  knew  the  treatment  our  nurses  and  soldiers  and  the  aative 
population  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  contrast  their  conduct  with  that  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
towards  the  enemy,  which  was  too  fresh  in  our  minds.  However,  he  begged  that  the 
Institute  would  keep  an  eye  on  these  matters  and  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
any  of  these  Colonies  reverting  to  Germany. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  should  like  at  once  to  assure  Mr.  Craven  that  we  are  all 
absolutely  in  accord  with  what  he  has  said. 

MR.  R.  0.  H.  SPENCE  (British  Guiana)  offered  a  few  remarks  supplementary  to 
the  paragraph  dealing  with  Overseas  branches,  and  said  that  he  wished  especially  to 
thank  the  Travelling  Commissioner,  Major  Boos6,  on  behalf  of>other  British  Guiana 
and  West  Indian  fellows,  for  his  visit  to  those  Colonies  and  for  so  ably  stating  hi 
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before  the  residents  at  meetings  held  under  the  auspices   of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Society  at  Georgetown  and  at    other  places  ;    the  result  of   which 
was  to  bring  home  the  conviction  to  many  of  them  that  not  only  had  they  been  lose™ 
for  many  years  in  not  being  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  but  that  they  would  be  lacking ', 
in  a  sense  of  duty  in  not  joining  it.    He  was  proud  to  think  that  at  the  terminatidJ 
of  the  meeting  in  Georgetown  he  (Mr.  Spence)  tendered  his  name  to  the  President! 
(Mr.  John  Cunningham)  for  election  and  many  others  did  the  same,  and  he  was  proud 
also  to  know  that  there  were  live  branches  of  the  Institute  now  in  the  Colony  of  British 
Guiana.     Since  his  arrival  in  England,  he  regarded  his  fellowship  of  the  Institute  as 
one  of  the  things  the  absence  of  which  would  make  life  poorer.     He  hoped  Major 
Boose  would  come  again  to  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  when  the  opportunity 
offered,  and  felt  sure  he  would  make  another  big  bag.     With  reference  to  Mr.  Lewi  s 
Haslam's  remarks  on  settlement  in  the  Colonies  after  the  War,  he  was  aware  of  the 
schemes  on  foot.    He  himself  belonged  to  a  small  Colony.     It  would  be  a  great  Colony 
some  day.     It  lacked  at  present  population  and  British  capital,  and  he  hoped  its 
claims  would  not  be  neglected  in  future.     Of  course,  the  statement  that  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  men?  were  required,  was  absolutely  correct.     Women  and  children, 
even  in  the  tropics,  can  with  care  enjoy  good  health.     On  that  point  he  could  speak 
from  personal  knowledge. 

CAPTAIN  CHAS.  SLACK  thought  that  one  of  the  pleasantest  remarks  of  the  Chair- 
man was  the  prospect  he  held  out  that  some  day  they  might  have  a  larger  hall  for 
their  meetings.  It  would,  he  hoped,  be  a  hall  in  a  central  position  and  not,  say,  at 
Kensington  Gore,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  another  well-known  institution.  He 
thought  himself  that  the  Magazine  was  most  ably  conducted,  and  that  the  short 
articles  at  the  beginning  and  also  those  with  reference  to  the  Colonies  gave  a  good 
insight  into  many  things  that  members  desired  to  know.  He  did  not  see  why  the 
Editors  should  not  express  their  views  as  they  had  done,  and  for  himself  he  saw  nothing 
but  what  was  fair  in  the  reference  to  President  Wilson.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
Magazine  much  larger,  with  more  maps  and  illustrations.  The  Magazine  was,  in  fact, 
the  Institute.  He  was  of  opinion  that  more  money  might  be  obtained  by  a  revision 
of  the  subscription  list,  and  that  associates,  for  instance,  who  were  being  asked  to  pay 
a  guinea,  might  very  well  be  asked  to  pay  30s.,  considering  all  the  advantages  they 
received.  , 

MR.  F.  DUTTON  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  reasons  for  acquiring  the  Craven 
Street  property.  He  had  every  confidence  himself  that  its  acquisition  would  prove 
to  be  a  good  investment,  and  he  considered  that  to  have  allowed  the  property  to  fall 
into  other  hands  would  have  been  exceedingly  unwise. 

MR.  SNEATH  (of  Price,  Waterhouse,  &  Co.,  auditors)  said  he  thought  that  the 
Council  were  to  be  congratulated  in  setting  out  the  salaries  as  they  did  under  the 
various  heads.  It  showed,  for  one  thing,  what  a  large  number  of  different  depart- 
ments there  were  connected  with  the  Institute,  each  of  which  required,  of  course, 
officials  to  organise  it  and  to  direct  its  work  and  to  supply  the  information  which  was 
asked  for  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  Overseas. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN  asked  whether  the  proportion  of  salaries  to  total  expenditure 
compared  favourably  with  other  societies. 

MR.  SNEATH  :   I  should  say  very  favourably. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  moved,  "  That  the  draft  set  of  Rules;  Nos.  1  to  77,  together  with 
Appendices,  which  has  been  duly  exhibited  on  the  notice  board  in  the  General  Room 
of  the  Institute  in  accordance  with  Rule  72,  and  now  submitted  to  this  meeting  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  and  identified  by  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  adopted  in  substitution  of  the  existing  rules." 

He  stated  that  a  memorandum  explanatory  of  the  revised  rules  had  been  prepared 
by  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  circulated. 

SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN,  who  seconded  the  motion,  said  it  had  long  been  evident 
to  the  Council,  and  to'  many  of  the  fellows,  that  the  rules,  which  as  a  set  were  fifty 
years  old,  were  out  of  date  and  required  rearrangement  and  revision.  During  this 
period  the  membership  had  increased  enormously  and  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
had  been  greatly  widened,  so  that  the  necessity  for  bringing  the  rules  into  line  with 
the  position  and  requirements  of  the  Institute  had  become  imperative.  Alterations 
had  from  year  to  year  been  made  in  the  rules',  but  no  attempt  had  hitherto  been  made 
to  recast  them.  That  had  now  been  done,  and  none  too  soon. 

He  then  explained  the  alterations  in  detail,  the  principal  changes  being  as  follows  : — 

Under  Rule  3  it  was  made  obligatory  for  resident  fellows  and  associates  to 
register  their  addresses.  Rule  9  regulates  more  clearly,  the  position  of  non-resident 
fellows  who  come  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  were  important  alterations  in  Rule  15.  It  was  now  proposed  that  the 
entrance  fees  shall  be  in  guineas  instead  of  pounds  ;  that  the  entrance  fee  should  be 
reduced  in  the  case  of  resident  fellows  residing  over  fifty  miles  from  London,  from 
£3  to  £1  Is.,  which  was  intended  to  increase  the  fellowship  and  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
mission to  full  membership  for  persons  who  would  not  be  likely  to  make  much  use 
of  the  Institute  building,  but  would  be  a  valuable  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  branches 
in  the  provinces. 

It  also  provided  for  a  more  favourable  scale  of  payments  for  compounding  by 
resident  fellows,  and  Rule  16  made  corresponding  provision  for  compounding  by 
non-resident  fellows.  Similar  changes  occurred  also  in  Rule  72  by  which  any 
male  associate,  after  the  payment  of  three  annual  subscriptions  as  an  associate,  would 
be  eligible  for  election  as  a  resident  fellow  without  the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee, 
and  it  was  further  proposed  that  the  subscription  for  associates  be  £1  Is.  instead 
of  £1. 

Another  important  point  which  had  been  already  touched  upon  by  the  Chairman 
was  the  provision  made  by  Rule  38  for  the  appointment  of  a  Finance  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  which  could  act  as  an  Executive  Committee,  especially  when  the 
Council  was  not  in  Session,  and  generally  relieve  it  of  a  large  amount  of  business  of 
minor  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  changes,  some  were  imperative,  some  were  expedient. 
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The  Council,  in  presenting  the  new  rules  for  adoption,  had  been  animated  by  the  desire 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  fellows  and  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on  more  effectively  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute. 

MR.  HERBERT  GARRISON  congratulated  the  Council  especially  in  regard  to 
Rules  15  and  72.  As  one  who  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  getting  new  fellows 
before  the  War,  he  found  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  getting  resident  members 
beyond  fifty  miles  to  pay  the  £3  entrance  fee,  and  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Chairman  he  prepared  a  memorandum  embodying  some  suggestions  which  had  now 
been  acted  upon. 

In  reply  to  Capt.  R.  G.  WEBSTER,  who  inquired  concerning  the  rule  that  the 
Institute  should  not  make  or  distribute  any  gift,  dividend,  or  bonus, 

MR.  F.  DUTTON  explained  that  the  rule  was  simply  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  charter. 

COLONEL  W.  T.  REAY  drew  attention  to  the  new  rule  relating  to  the  power  of 
expelling  a  member,  and  at  the  small  number  of  Councillors  required  to  be  present 
at  a  meeting  for  this  purpose. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  explained  in  reply  that  the  rule  had  been  framed  to  meet  a 
practical  difficulty.  It  was  not  always  possible,  at  short  notice,  to  get  together 
the  requisite  number  of  members  of  the  Council  to  act  in  cases  where  immediate 
action  was  desirable. 

MR.  COLEMAN  P.  HYMAN  congratulated  the  Council  on  the  revision  of  the  rules. 
It  was  a  measure  that  was  certainly  necessary. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MR.  ACTON- ADAMS  moved  the  re-election  of  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  as 
auditors  of  the  accounts. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  P.  HYMAN  and  agreed  to. 

LIEUT. -GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD  HUTTON,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  moved  that  the  thanks 
.of  the  Institute  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  and  to  the  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries.  He  thought  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  due  in  an  especial  degree 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretaries,  who  were,  so  to  speak,  the  agents  of  a  worldwide 
body,  and  the  work  they  did  towards  cementing  the  Empire  together  was  of  extra- 
ordinary value. 

The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  COLONEL  RAWSON,  was  agreed  to. 

THE  HONORARY  TREASURER  (Mr.  Littlejohn)  returned  thanks. 

HON.  J.  G.  JENKINS  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  at  the 
meeting,  and  said  that  as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  so 
much  dignity  and  efficiency,  his  duties  were  of  an  extraordinarily  arduous  character. 

MR.  LILTLEJOHN  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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LOCAL   BRANCHES. 

BRISTOL. 

THE  Institute  Building  in  Bristol  ia  being  largely  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  An 
instructive  Exhibition  of  Women's  War  Work,  organised  by  the  Labour  Supply  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  took  place  during  the  early  part  of  June,  and 
attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors.  The  use  of  the  building  was  generously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  by  the  Local  Committee  of  the  Institute,  and  Mr.  T.  J. 
Lennard,  the  chairman,  rendered  most  valuable  services  in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ments. Both  he  and  Mrs.  Lennard,  with  the  co-operation  of  other  willing  helpers,  have 
from  time  to  time  been  entertaining  large  numbers  of  wounded  Overseas  soldiers  in  the 
Institute  Building,  .  which  is  becoming  a  recognised  centre  in  Bristol  for  functions 
identified  with  the  promotion  of  Imperial  unity.  On  Empire  Day  Bristol  boys  and 
girls  were  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  local  branch.  Cinematograph  pictures 
relating  to  the  Empire  were  shown,  and  short  addresses  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Francombe.  Meetings  are  held  periodically  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Local  Committee,  at  which  Papers  on  Empire  subjects  by  eminent  lecturers  are  read 
and  discussed.  Concerts  and  other  social  functions  are  organised  from  time  to  time. 
The  membership  of  the  branch  is  increasing  satisfactorily,  and  now  numbers  about  800. 

LEICESTER. 

The  rooms  in  the  Leicestershire  Club,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
Institute  for  the  purposes  of  a  local  branch,  have  been  furnished,  and  are  now  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  fellows.  The  opening  ceremony  will  take  place  at  an  early  date, 
when  a  large  gathering  of  the  local  members  and  their  friends  is  anticipated.  The 
accommodation  provided  in  Leicester  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  Fellows  of  the 
Institute  from  Overseas,  who  may  be  visiting  the  borough,  as  they  will  have  the 
advantages  and  privileges  of  a  centre  where  they  can  meet  their  friends,  carry  on  their  corre- 
spondence, and  transact  their  business.  The  branch  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  borough 
and  a  cordial  welcome  will  be  extended  by  the  local  members  to  all  Overseas  visitors. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  in  Birmingham,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  local  branch  of  the  Institute,  which  will,  it  is 
thought,  prove  of  service  to  the  city  from  an  Imperial,  educational,  and  commercial 
point  of  view.  Already  a  considerable  number  of  the  residents  have  become  Fellows, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  a  successful  branch  will  be  formed  in  the  near  future. 
Most  cordial  relations  have  been  established  with  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  local  branch  of  the  Institute  should  be  housed  in 
the  large  and  commodious  new  premises  of  the  Chamber,  which  are  situated  in  the 
main  street.  In  addition  to  other  functions  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Local  Com initt.ee,  it 
is  intended  that  the  branch  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  encouragement  of 
Imperial  Trade,  with  particular  reference  to  the  industries  of  the  city  and  district. 
This  part  of  the  work  will  be  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  Chamber  of  Comment, 
and  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute. 

A  meeting  of  the  Local  Committee  is  taking  place  at  an  early  date,  at  which  it 
is  proposed  to  submit  definite  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  the  branch. 

MANCHESTER. 

Arising  out  of  a  meeting  which  was  recently  held  in  Manchester,  at  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  presided,  a  strong  Provisional  Committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  branch  of  the  Institute  in  that  city-  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
many  of  the  leading  representatives  of  industry  and  commerce,  and,  after  a  full 
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discussion  of  the  subject,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  approving  of  the  objects 
of  the  Institute  and  pledging  the  meeting  to  support  the  formation  of  a  branch.  A 
number  of  applications  for  Fellowship  have  since  been  received,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Provisional  Committee  to  call  a  General  Meeting  of  all  Fellows  and  Associates, 
resident  within  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  movement  in  Manchester, 
which  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  in  the  membership  of  the  Bournemouth  branch, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  further  increasing  local  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  a 
meeting  was  recently  held  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Sir  William  Gibbon  at  his  house. 
After  several  interesting  speeches  had  been  made,  it  was  resolved  that  a  public  meeting 
should  take  place  in  the  town,  at  which  a  well-known  speaker  upon  Imperial  affairs 
should  be  invited  to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  Institute 
locally,  and  inviting  the  co-operation  of  residents  in  strengthening  the  branch,  and  so 
making  it  a  powerful  local  factor  in  the  promotion  of  closer  Imperial  unity.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  a  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the  early  autumn,  when  every  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  secure  a  large  attendance. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

This  branch,  which  was  constituted  last  year,  is  doing  splendid  work  not  only  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  but  in  drawing  attention  to  and  discussing 
locally  the  requirements  and  resources  of  the  Tropical  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  with 
special  reference  to  British  Guiana.  Meetings  have  been  held  from  time  to  time  in 
Georgetown,  at  which  important  questions  have  been  considered,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  from  the  last  reports  received  that  increased  interest  is  being  taken  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. A  cable  was  recently  received  from  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Nunan,  the  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  informing  thje  Council  that  "  Empire 
Day  was  being  splendidly  celebrated  ".  It  was  further  stated  that  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Fellows  a  resolution  had  been  passed  strongly  supporting  the  question  of  Con- 
scription throughout  the  Empire.  Sir  Wilfrid  Collet,  K.C.M.G.,  who  has  succeeded  Sir 
Walter  Egerton,  K.C.M.G.,  as  Governor  of  the  Colony,  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of 
the  local  branch.  Mr.  W.  J.  Douglass,  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Berbice  local  committee,  which  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  branch  in  George- 
town, has  arrived  in  England. 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

Information  has  been  received  from  Mr.  William  Warden,  Honorary  Corresponding 

Secretary  in  Buenos  Aires,  who  has  performed  most  valuable  work  in  connection  with 

'••e  branch  of  the  Institute  in  the  Argentine,  and  who  was  recently  a  frequent  visitor 

b°Lhe  Institute  Building  during  his  visit  to  England,  that  it  had  been  arranged  that  a 

ordieon  was  to  be  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  Empire  Day,  at  which  a  record  rally 

fbpws    was    anticipated.     Sir    Reginald    T.    Tower,    K.C.M.G.,    C.V.O.,    the    British 

rri   ,   and  the  President  of  the  local  branch,  was  to  preside,  and  among   the  invited 

ere  the    United    States    Ambassador,    and    the    Ministers    of    the    other    Allied 

•"•O3S  Each  Fellow  of  the  Institute  had  the  privilege  of  inviting  a  friend — either  a 

meetingjentleman.     It  was  intended  on  the  occasion  to  consider  the  question  of  the 

much  d^  the   British   "tohmteers  from  the   Argentine,   who  are  now  serving  with   the 

-»IR  Forces,  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  a   Patriotic  Fund.     It  is  suggested  that 

_,,      ds  of  such  a  fund  might  be  devoted  to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  Hospital — a 

the   Service  which   has   done  such   heroic   work,   and  attached  to  which  are 

ee  of  the  River  Plate  Volunteers. 

sllowship  of  the  Institute  in  the  Argentine  continues  to  increase  satisfactorily, 
wing  to  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  Mr.  Warden,  whose -services  are  greatly 
,nd  appreciated. 
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HOUSE   AND   SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

ON  the   first  Thursday  in  May  Colonel   Herbert   E.   Rawson,  C.B.,   gave  an   ir 
and  instructive  Address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  dealt  with  the  chan^r* 
the  British  race  noticeable  in  different  parts  of   "the  Empire  on  which  the  sun   i, 
sets."     Thespeaker  described  experiments  with  plants  conducted  to  prove  tli-    contention 
that  actual  structure  could  be  changed  by  the  sun's  rays,  particularly  if  the  plants  were 
selectively  screened  at  different  hours  of  the  day.     He  indicated  changes  of  type  which 
were  known  to  have  taken  place  since  forests  were  cleared  and  marshes  drained,   thus 
bringing  about  the  disappearance  of  fogs,  mists,  and  water. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  a  number  of  speakers  referred  to  their  observations 
upon  the  subject  in   various  parts  of  the  world.    Those  taking  part  included  Col 
Duncan  G.  Pitcher,  Captain  R.  Grant  Webster,  Messrs.  H.  Wickham,  E.  T.  Scammell, 
A.  •Montefiore,  H.  H.   Wall,  Captain  F.  Southwell  Piper,  and  Captain  C.  Slack. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  conveyed  to  Colonel  Rawson  by  the  Hon.  J.  G. 
Jenkins,  who  presided. 

Captain  R.  Grant  Webster  took  "The  Hour  of  Great  Opportunities"  as  his  subject 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  when  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  John  McCall  occupied  the  Chair. 

The  speaker  emphasised  the  need  for  the  consolidation  of  resources  within  the 
Empire,  and  in  the  Allied  countries  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all.  For  our  Empire 
opportunity  would  arise  for  the  inauguration  of  a  great  policy  of  Imperial  Defence  and 
development  with  a  well-constituted  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Dominions  Overseas,  under  such  conditions  as  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  General  Smuts  had 
recently  outlined.  To  secure  these  results  there  should  be  an  Imperial  Council  sitting 
continuously  year  by  year,  and  this  Council  should  comprise  representatives  nominated 
by  the  Overseas  Dominions,  India,  and  the  Crown  Colonies.  Inter-Empire  relations 
should  be  facilitated  and  strengthened.  To  this  end  an  improved  cable  seivico  would 
be  helpful.  A  general  system  of  Preferential  Tariff  would  do  much  to  promote  Empire 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  would  make  us  independent  of  German  manufactured 
products.  It  was  necessary  to  arrange  for  desirable  emigration,  while  providing  for  the  , 
increased  production  of  grain  at  home,  an  occupation  not  at  present  remunerative. 

Before  us  was  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  national  economic  system  on  a  sure  and 
safe  foundation,  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  great  and  independent  Empire.     Plans  should  be 
prepared  so  that  when  the  War  terminated  the  Empire  might  be  organised.     We  v, 
unprepared  for  war,   let   us   be  well  prepared  for  peace  with  its  many  problems. 

Colonel  Herbert  E.  Rawson,  Mr.  Acton  Adams  (New  Zealand),  Mr.  F.  Pinfold 
(China),  Captain  C.  Slack,  Mr.  Spence  (British  Guiana),  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammt-11,  and 
Captain  F.  Southwell  Piper  took  part  in  a  discussion,  after  which  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Captain  Webster  was  adopted  on  the  motion-  of  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins, 
seconded  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson. 


LUNCHEON  TO  THE  HON.  W.  A.  HOLMAN,  M.L.A. 

A  LUNCHEON  in  honour  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Holman,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
given  by  the  Council  and  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel  on  Friday,  June  22.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  gathering. 
A  report  of  the  speeches  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue. 
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SELOUS  MEMORIAL. 

WE  venture  to  draw  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to 
the  leaflet  circulated  with  the  last  number  of  USITEO  EMPIRE  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  memorial  to  the  late  Captain  F.  C.  Selous,  D.S.O.  Many,  we  believe, 
will  be  willing  to  add  their  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  explorer, 
naturalist,  sportsman,  and  soldier  by  sending  a  subscription  to  C  E.  Fagan,  Esq., 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Selous  Memorial,  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwett  Road,  London, 
S.W.  The  place  for  the  bas-relief  at  the  museum  has  already  been  selected  in  close 
proximity  to  the  trophies  of  Captain  Selous'  rifle,  and  any  additional  funds  will 
probably  be  devoted  to  a  scholarship  at  his  old  school,  Rugby,  with  preference  to 
the  sons  of  officers  who  have  fallen  in  the  War. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.  HENRY  DARBYSHIRE. 

To  the  great  regret  of  his  many  friends  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  as  well  as  in 
the  Argentine,  where  he  had  been  residing  for  many  years,  Mr  Henry  Darbyshire  passed 
away,  after  a  long  illness,  at  Woking  on  April  25.  He  was  one  of  the  now  few  remain- 
ing members  of  a  group  of  Englishmen  who  were  among  the  first  pioneers  in  the 
Argentine,  and  se'ttled  in  the  district  of  Neuve  de  Julio  (Province  of  Buenos  Ayres)  in 
1870.  In  1878  he  moved  to  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios  and  took  charge  of  the  "  estancia  " 
which  has  since  become  well  known  as  "Las  Cabezas."  During  his  thirty-five  years' 
residence  there,  he  won  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  the  whole  of  the  Province  of 
Entre  Rios  by  his  sterling  qualities  and  his  genial  disposition.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
typical  English  gentleman,  though  closely  identified  in  every  respect  with  the  country 
of  his  adoption.  At  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Mr.  Darbyshire  was  always  a  most 
welcome  visitor,  and  his  kindly  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  at  our  gatherings. 
Much  sj'mpathy  is  felt  for  Mrs.  Darbyshire  and  for  his  son,  who  is  now  serving  at  the 
front  in  France. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (19) : 

William  Lanstaff  Ainslie,  Sir  Charles  Behrens,  J.P.,  Charles  V.  Cotterell,  F.  M.  RyssS 
Davies,  Percy  R.  Hackett,  Frederick  W .  Jenkins,  G.  L.  Joseph,  William  J.  Larke,  Charles 
D.  Marshall,  Henry  W.  Masters,  Frederick  A.  Oetzmann,  J.  D.  Race,  John  Sheldon, 
Herbert  R.  Sykes,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  T.  Parker  Smith,  Herbert  L.  Wade,  Harry  A.  Webb, 
H.  James  7ate#,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (61) : 

AUSTRALIA.— Wilfrid  E.  Johnson  (Sydney)?  John  C.  Reid,  J.P.  ^(Newcastle,  N.S.W.), 
M.  C.  Reid,  (Newcastle,  N.S.W.),  Harold  H.  Wilton  (Melbourne). 

CANADA. — Edward  H.  Ambrose  (Hamilton,  Ontario),  Herbert  S.  Ambrose  (Hamilton, 
Ontario),  John  P.  Bell  (Hamilton,  Ontario),  Walter  G.  Frisby  (Toronto),  Colonel  Frederick 
S.  L.  Ford,  C.M.G.,  Lieut.-Col.  Herbert  C.  Gwyn.  K.C.  (Hamilton,  Ontario),  Norman 
A.  Imrie.  B.L.  (Toronto),  Capt.  Edward  D.  Otter  (Toronto),  Capt.  Thomas  Pearson 
(Toronto),  Major  A.  C.  D.  Pigott  (Morden,  Man.),  Rev.  Robert  J.  Renison,  D.D.  (Hamil- 
ton), Lieut.-Col.  Donald  M.  Robertson,  M.V.O.  (Toronto),  William  A.  Spratt  (Hamilton), 
Joseph  T.  Tuckfield  (Winnipeg). 
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SOUTH  AFRICA.— Edward  Croghan  (Johannesburg),  William  B.  Hobbs  (Johannesburg), 
Captain  Robert  C.  Knii/ht.  I'rrc.y  C.  I  Alburn  (Znlnl(ind),  George  V.  Merriman  (Spring- 
fontein),  Sidney  W.  B.  Shepstone  (Hilton  Road),  Henry  W.  Seymer-Terr;/  (Ilnrrismith), 
Charles  R.  Stephenson  Walker  (Cape  Town). 

ANTIGUA,  B.W.I.— Hon.  John  J.  Camacho,  M.E.C.,  Nod  Scott  Johnson,  Edward  B. 
Twose.  BERMUDA.— James  R.  M.  Pearson  (St.  George's).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 
—Charles  T.  Cogk  (Nairobi),  Major  Herbert  C.  V.  Porter.  BRITISH  GUIANA.— 
Matthew  A.  French  (Georgetown).  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO. — John  Chil>l*.  CEYLON. 
—Daniel  Summers.  CYPRUS.—  William  Beran.  FIJI. — Bryan  H.  Holmes.  FEDERATED 
MALAY  STATES. — Captain  J.  M.  Ferguson  (Kuala  Selangor),  George  S.  Hop>  (Am/I-). 
GOLD  COAST. —  Walter  Bartholomew  (Accra),  Herbert  J.  A.  Brodie  (Prestea),  Athelstan 
B.  Curkwis  (Abosso),  Clarence  W.  Page  (Prestea),  Walter  E.  Tompkins  (Km 
NIGERIA. — William  Quin  (Naraguta),  Ernest  Sayer  (Ebute  Metta),  Frederick  C.  Wain- 
wright  (Calabar),  Rupert  Whiteky  (Kano).  UGANDA.— Charles  E.  Rooke.  ZANZIBAR. 
— Geoffrey  Catchpok.  ARGENTINE. — Charles  C.  K.  Davis  (Cordoba),  Lawford  !>• 
ton  (Buenos  Aires'),  William  G.  Kennedy  (Santos  Lugares),  Edgar  N.  Milne  (Santos 
Lugares),  Charles  A.  Prosser  (Santos  Lugares).  BRAZIL. — Alfred  L.  Jacobs  (Sao  Paulo). 
CHILI.— George  C.  Kenrick  (Valparaiso).  EAST  AFRICA.— Edwin  B.  Watts  (Muhesa). 
HONDURAS.— John  Hepburn  (Puerto  Cortes).  MESOPOTAMIA. — Captain  Isaac  J  Duncan 
(Busra).  RUSSIA. — Tom  R.  Cruwys  (Apsheronskaya). 

Associates  (lO) : 

Hugh  Gunn,  Rev.  George  H.  Lancaster,  M.A.,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Lowater,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Rat- 
cliff  e,  Mrs.  Hugh  Rodger,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Rodger,  Mrs.  R.  H.  S.  Scott,  Professor  Edward  A. 
Sonnenschein,  M.A.,  D.Lilt.,  C.  A.  Vince,  Mrs.  Emily  G.  Knox  (Argentina). 

Bristol  Branch,  Associates  (3) : 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Anderson,  F.  C.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

Leicester  Branch,  Associates  (2): 

G.  E.  Rudd,  C.  F.  Spencer. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COUNCILLORS. 

Sir   Walter    Egerton,    K.C.M.G.,    Sir   Alfred   Kensington,    Sir   George   R.    Le    Hunte, 


G.C.M.G. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  V.  Collett  (Alderbury,  Wilts). 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION. — W.  B.  M.  Tooke,  YuiU  Scott,  E.  Gordon  Williams,  Jr.,  H.  H. 
Whitehead,  John  Swinton. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS. — John  L.  W.  Stock. 


Isidor  Mendelssohn,  Major-Gen.  Miller,  E.  Barnett,  J.  H.  Hanson,  Edward  Stanford, 
Dr.  Oscar  Somershield,  Ernest  Graham. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions  can 
be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  in  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank  in  the 
West  Indies. 
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COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish.  Persian. 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  'addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 

<(  A  LASTING  PEACE,"  by  G.  W.  PROTHERO,  a  discussion  in  dialogue  form,  showing  how 
no  peace  save  one  arising  from  Germany's  defeat  can  serve  the  ends  of  civilisa- 
tion. London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"SLAVE  RAIDS  IN  BELGIUM,"  by  J.  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL,  Belgian  Minister  to  the  Vatican. 
A  translation  from  the  French,  giving  an  account  of  the  Deportations,  and  including 
Cardinal  Mercier's  "  Cri  d'Alarme,"  the  Antwerp  Protest,  and  an  extract  from  the 
Papal  Allocution.  London :  T,  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"  THE  MURDEROUS  TYRANNY  OF  THE  TURKS,"  by  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE,  with  a  Preface 
by  Viscount  BRYCE.  This  deals  with  the  long  history  of  Turkish  misrule  and  atrocities 
and  with  the  necessity  for  ending  such  an  anomaly  in  Europe.  London  :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

"  CONVICTED  our  OF  HER  OWN  MOUTH,"  by  H.  W.  WILSON.  This  places  on  record 
the  chief  crimes  committed  by  Germany  against  the  laws  of  war.  Whenever  possible 
the  author  cites  the  evidence  of  German  documents  and  German  statements  or  quite 
dispassionate  neutrals.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  GERMAN  BUSINESS  AND  GERMAN  AGGRESSION."  Dealing  with  the  dangerous  naturt? 
of  Germany's  peaceful  penetration  and  showing  how  all  her  Commercial  System 
has  been  organised  for  purposes  of  conquest.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"  BRITAIN'S  CASE  AGAINST  GERMANY,"  by  H.  M.  GWATKIN.  Answering  a  letter  from 
a  Swedish  clergyman,  who  believed  England  to  be  as  much  in  the  wrong  as 
Germany.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"  BELGIUM  AND  GREECE,"  by  J.  W.  HEADLAM.  Proving  that  the  Allied  action  in 
Greece  is  not  to  be  compared  with  German  action  in  Belgium,  and  showing  how 
Greece  broke  her  solemn  pledge  to  Serbia.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  GERMAN  TERROR  IN  BELGIUM,"  by  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE.  The  author  has 
compiled  this  astounding  record  of  German  infamy  from  entries  found  in  the 
written  account  of  the  invaders'  ravages  in  Belgium.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Australia.— H.  8.  Easton,  David  Fett.  Argentine.— V.  R.  AMI,  T.  H.  Marston.  British 
East  Africa. — Claude  E.  Taylor.  British  Guiana. — W.  J.  Douglass.  Canada.— (7ap<.  R.  M. 
Beckett,  J.  H.  Plummer.  Ceylon. — C.  W.  Booty.  Gold  Coast  Colony. — A.  L.  Castellain, 
J.  A.  B.  James,  V.  L.  Newberry,  A.  B.  Tighe.  Nigeria. — W.  Cramer  Bostock,  W.  O. 
Daivson,  Dr.  H.  R.  Ellis,  A.  C.  Gaved,  O.  C.  Jensen,  T.  J.  Cullen,  H.  8.  Meilandt, 
S.  C.  0.  Pontifex.  Northern  Rhodesia. — E.  A.  Copeman.  Straits  Settlements. — James 
Brown,  B.  T.  Gillman,  K.  A.  Stevens.  Sierra  Leone. — C.  A.  Copland. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia. — Bayfield  Moulden.  British  East  Afri3a. — K.  F.  Chamberlain.  Canada.— 
V.  Lloyd-Owen,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  T.  Stewart.  Egypt — R.  Van  Sickle.  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
— Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  K.C.M.O.,  D.  B.  Hinson.  India.— C.  H.  Oadsden,  Eric  Hope.  San 
Salvador. — A.  J.  Gittingham.  Spain. — 0.  L.  Boag.  Straits  Settlements. — D.  T.  Middleton. 
Uganda.— G.  P.  V.  Jervoise. 


The  attention  of  Fellows  is  drawn  to  the  Nomination  Form  now  inserted 
in  each  copy  of  the  Journal,  which  can  be  detached  for  use. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

THE  very  widely  regretted  resignation  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
has  provided  the  Prime  Minister  with  an  occasion  for  a  number 
of  Ministerial  changes.  In  appointing  Sir  Edward 
Ministerial  £arson  as  member  of  the  War  Cabinet,  without  port- 
folio, Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  understood  to  have  carried 
out  an  intention  of  some  months'  standing,  and  the  step  has  com- 
manded general  approval.  The  same  verdict  may  be  given  to  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which 
is  another  instance  of  the  introduction  of  the  "  all-round  business 
man  "  into  the  Ministry,  although  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  new 
First  Lord's  kaleidoscopic  career  is  apt  to  leave  the  public  bewildered 
in  regard  to  the  precise  category  to  which  his  exceptional  merits  belong. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu  becomes  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  so  reverses 
the  decision  that  made  him  link  his  fortunes  with  Mr.  Asquith  in  the 
wilderness,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became  Prime  Minister.  A  new 
office,  Minister  in  Charge  of  Eeconstruction,  without  portfolio,  is 
created  for  Dr.  Addison,  who  in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  had  akeady 
found  it  necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction after  the  War.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  former  post  by  Mr. 
Churchill— an  appointment  that  could  hardly  expect  to  escape  criticism, 
but  in  regard  to  which  we  may  hope  that  the  new  Minister  of  Munitions 
will  be  able  to  render  such  signal  services  to  the  country  as  will  out- 
weigh the  passing  injury  done  by  the  regrettable  revival  of  party 
passion. 

CYCLONE  and  anti-cyclone  have  raged  so  furiously  in  the  track  of 
the  Report  of  the  Mesopotamia  Commission,  that  a  long  view  becomes 

necessary,  if  a  sense  of  proportion  is  to  be  maintained. 
The  Meso-  r^e  facts  of  the  case  are  above  dispute.  At  one  stage 
potamia  of  ^  campaign  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  held 

that  there  had  not  been  in  the  whole  course  of  the  War 

2M 
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a  series  of  operations  "  more  carefully  contrived,  more  brilliantly 
conducted,  and  having  a  better  prospect  of  success  ".  A  single  check 
was  experienced,  and  Mr.  Asquith's  house  of  cards  collapsed ;  the 
expedition  was  shown  to  be  a  tragic  failure.  A  veil  of  secrecy  was 
dropped  over  it,  and  not  until  public  opinion  had  been  gravely  stirred 
by  gleaning  from  private  sources  an  inkling  of  the  real  extent  of  the 
disaster,  did  the  Government  allow  that  there  had  been  anything 
amiss  in  Mesopotamia  calling  for  either  inquiry  or  explanation.  A 
Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed,  and  within  a  year  has  submitted 
its  report.  It  has  carried  out  its  task  faithfully  and  fearlessly,  setting 
forth  the  story  of  the  campaign,  its  origin,  inception,  and  conduct, 
and  indicating  the  departments,  officials,  or  officers  to  whom  it  con- 
siders responsibility  for  an  admitted  disaster  attaches.  If  the  former 
Coalition  Government  had  taken  action  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  Mesopotamia  campaign  had  been  mismanaged,  there  would  have 
been  no  demand  for  an  independent  inquiry.  When  in  due  course 
the  Royal  Commission  recorded  its  findings,  it  was  still  more 
incumbent  upon  the  present  Government  to  take  action. 

IT  was  difficult,  however,  to  discover  the  reason  or  justification  for 

a  judicial  inquiry,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  find  that  the  proposal  was 

soon  abandoned.      What  should  be  regarded  as  all- 

•r^1  important  is  that  the  Government  should  take  steps  to 

men    deal  with  the  system  that  made  the  Mesopotamia  dis- 
of  India.  .         J  ,  .    . 

aster  possible.     In  the  long  run,  it  is  true,  the  system 

depends  on  the  personal  equation.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  over 
Indian  Army  affairs,  and  the  question  of  financial  control.  There  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  trouble  stretches  farther  back  than  Lord 
Hardinge's  Viceroyalty.  The  British  Government  of  the  day  was 
then  bent  upon  the  curtailment  of  military  expenditure.  Here,  in 
Great  Britain,  full  indulgence  in  its  hobby  was  moderated  by  the 
existence  of  contrary  views.  In  India,  however,  there  is  no  Opposition, 
and  retrenchment  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Moreover,  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  although  a  good  democrat  in  principle, 
was  a  determined  autocrat  in  all  that  concerned  India,  and  so  con- 
stituted the  personnel  of  the  Governor-General's  Council  that  it  should 
prove  no  obstacle  to  his  autocratic  tendencies.  Subsequent  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Viceroys  may  have  tried  to  undo  the  evil,  but  it  has 
survived  long  enough  to  prevent  the  members  of  Lord  Hardinge's 
Council  from  asserting  themselves  at  a  time  of  crisis.  No  one  was 
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found  able  to  break  through  the  traditions  of  official  complaisance, 
and  India  continued  to  be  satisfied  with  her  "  second  best ".  We 
regret  the  fact  that  so  able  and  industrious  a  Secretary  of  State,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been,  should  have  resigned ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  resignation  was  in  harmony  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  our  public  service. 

THE  offensive  on  the  Russian  front,  which  began  on  July  1,  pro- 
mised to  be  the  most  inspiriting  episode  of  the  past  month.  Not  only 
did  the  Russian  Army  by  this  move  confute  the  ex- 
la  and  tremists  of  the  Revolution  who  stood  for  peace  without 
terms  and  immediate  fraternisation  with  the  Germans, 
but  it  also  made  good  on  the  field  of  battle.  Unfortunately  the  earlier 
hopes  formed  of  these  operations  have  been  belied  in  part  by  a 
recrudescence  of  Maximalist  activity  and  by  a  vigorous  and  success- 
ful counter-offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  Our  Allies'  offen- 
sive, however,  has  not  been  without  its  moral  effect.  In  Russia,  it 
has  aroused  the  national  spirit  from  the  hypnotic  influence  of  impos- 
sible peace  theories,  and  has  narrowed  the  issue  between  cowardice 
and  treason  on  the  one  hand  and  patriotism  on  the  other.  In 
Germany,  it  has  definitely  shattered  all  the  peace  hopes  built  upon 
the  Russian  Revolution,  and  an  effort  is  now  to  be  made  to  derive 
military  advantage  from  Russia's  disorganisation.  At  the  same  time 
liberal  ideas,  such  as  they  are  among  the  Germans,  plucked  up  courage. 
A  mild  effort  to  measure  their  strength  with  militarism  followed,  with 
the  inevitable  result.  A  more  definite  promise  for  the  reform  of  the 
Prussian  franchise  than  the  Emperor  had  allowed  himself  to  make, 
a  few  months  previously,  marked  the  zenith  of  their  success ; 
immediately  afterwards,  the  resignation  of  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
was  announced.  The  new  Imperial  Chancellor,  Herr  Michaelis, 
is  a  strong-minded  Prussian  bureaucrat,  and  his  appointment 
indicates,  to  judge  by  his  first  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  that  the 
military  party  in  Germany  still  see  no  occasion  to  throw  up  the 
sponge. 

THE  conscription  issuff  is  being  fought  out  with  no  happier  results 
in  Canada  than  in  Australia.     A  proposal  to  submit  the  subject  to  a 
Referendum  was  defeated,  and  the  Bill  secured  a  second 
Conscription  rea(jing  majority  of  63  in  a  House  of  181  members. 
in  Canada.  8tage,  however,  Sir  Robert  Borden's  difficulties 
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began,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  strong  body  of  Liberals  threatens 
to  secede  from  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier's  leadership,  as  a  result  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  compulsory  service.  In  order  to  avoid  a  general  election  it 
was  necessary  that  Parliament  should  decide  to  prolong  its  own  life ; 
but  the  Prime  Minister  determined  that,  unless  the  resolution  were 
carried  with  practical  unanimity,  he  could  not  forward  the  petition  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  As  the  resolution  secured  a  majority  of  only 
twenty,  a  general  election  has  become  inevitable.  The  issue  is  likely 
to  be  fought  out  mainly  on  conscription,  which  has  served  to 
emphasise  the  racial  dividing  line.  If  extremes  can  be  avoided,  con- 
scription may  yet  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  has  already  served  to 
rally  public  opinion  to  a  fresh  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis, 
and  it  may  help  to  break  down  some  of  the  prejudices  which  have 
tended  to  keep  the  two  sections  of  the  people  distinct.  The  War  in 
itself  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  education  ;  but  nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  expand  the  minds  of  the  stay-at-homes  in  French-speaking  Canada 
than  a  period  of  active  service  in  Europe  with  the  bulk  of  the  Imperial 
Army.  A  man  who  has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  realities 
of  life  in  France  will  be  far  less  inclined,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  to 
surrender  his  independence  of  thought  and  action  to  the  dictation  of 
some  local  autocrat,  whether  lay  or  spiritual.  Canada  would  not  be 
the  only  country  in  which  the  normal  progress  of  enlightenment  is 
arbitrarily  checked  by  the  power  wielded  over  individual  minds  by  some 
sinister  organisation,  prompted  by  self-interest,  as  opposed  to  concern 
for  the  national  well-being. 

THE  British  South  Africa  Company's  report  shows  that  Rhodesia 

is  making  progress,  even  in  war-time.     The  military  operations  in 

Central  Africa  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  defence 

o  esia.        Q£  Rn0(jesia}  k^  ^1^  the  reduction  of  German  East 

Africa  ;  the  cost  of  these  has  been  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
which  has  advanced  loans  at  interest  to  the  Company.  Mineral 
and  other  production  continues  to  advance ;  the  increase  in  prices 
naturally  benefits  Rhodesia,  a  producing  country.  In  politics,  two 
questions  remain  open — the  ownership  of  lands,  which  is  to  come  "before 
the  Privy  Council,  it  is  hoped,  this  year  for  decision ;  and  the  union  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  This  has  not  yet  been  achieved ; 
it  is  advocated  by  the  Company,  but  opposed  by  the  settlers  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  countries  have  different  interests, 
and  that  Northern  Rhodesia  would  be  a  liability,  whereas  the  southern 
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province  pays  its  way.  On  that  subject  local  opinion  appears  to  be 
strong ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  hardly  a  point  of  principle, 
for  if  Northern  Khodesia  progressed  rapidly  in  the  next  decade,  the 
main  objection  would  disappear.  For  the  present  the  proposal  is  in 
-abeyance.  Meanwhile  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  soldiers  after 
the  War  is  under  consideration,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  progress,  and  the  amount  of  capital  required  by  each  settler 
(£1,000)  will  necessarily  restrict  its  operation  to  a  limited  class.  Those 
countries  which  have  their  plans  for  settlement  prepared  beforehand 
and  are  willing  to  deal  generously  with  their  settlers  in  the  matter 
of  advances,  like  the  Governments  in  Canada  and  Australia,  will  gain  a 
considerable  advantage  over  laggard  and  less  liberal  competitors. 


REBELLIONS  and  revolutions  are  as  much  the  outstanding  feature 
of  China's  history  as  silk  and  the  soya  bean  are  of  her  commerce.  The 
interest  attaching  to  the  recent  attempt  to  restore  the 
Manchu  dynasty  centres  more  in  its  relation  to  world 
politics  of  the  moment,  than  in  its  bearing  on  conditions 
in  China.  It  is  never  difficult  to  stir  up  an  insurrectionary  movement 
in  the  country  ;  but  it  needs  to  be  a  very  big  and  a  very  long  upheaval 
to  affect  at  all  seriously  the  normal  tenor  of  the  lives  of  the  great  mass 
of  China's  millions.  In  the  present  instance,  the  challenge  to  the 
Republic,  as  well  as  its  suppression,  was  entirely  a  military  affair, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  the  theory  that  it  was  deliberately 
provoked  by  German  gold.  China  represents  practically  the  -last 
country  in  the  world,  outside  Central  Europe,  where  Germany  counts 
upon  picking  up  again  the  threads  of  her  pre-War  commercial  activities 
as  they  were  before  August  1914.  By  receiving  regularly  during 
the  War  her  share  of  the  interest  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity,  and  being 
unable  to  send  it  out  of  the  country,  she  has  enjoyed  an  excellent 
opportunity — of  which  she  has  known  how  to  make  the  most — for 
strengthening  her  position  in  Chinese  markets  and  among  the  Chinese. 
But  the  trend  of  events  was  setting  against  her,  and  it  would  be  entirely 
in  keeping  with  German  methods  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  stem 
the  tide  by  putting  up  a  regime  more  devoted  to  the  German  cause. 
Hence,  perhaps,  Chang  Hsun's  attempted  coup  d'etat.  It  has  failed ; 
but  the  Allies  will  do  well  to  take  note  of  Germany's  activities  in 
China,  and  to  assist  the  Chinese  Government  to  bring  home  to  the 
Germans  their  repeated  breaches  of  China's  neutrality. 
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THE  German  colonial  party  has  again  become  vocal,  and  the  schemes 
for  recovering  a  place  in  the  sun,  so  long  eclipsed,  are  once  more  dis- 
cussed in  the  enemy  press.     A  Teutonic  tear  is  dropped 
German          ^Q  ^e  Pacific  Ocean,  the  doves  of  Berlin  realising, 
S°h°nia  after  a  brief  survey,  that  there  is  no  resting-place  for 

them  either  in  New  Guinea  or  Kiaochou.  It  is  now 
definitely  recognised  that  the  only  possible  future  for  German  expansion 
lies  in  Asia  Minor  and  Central  Africa.  '  With  a  free  German  [sic] 
Central  Africa",  writes  Herr  von  Salzmann,  "the  network  of  English 
bases,  which  to-day  encircles  the  earth  and  oppresses  the  peoples, 
will  be  torn  asunder.  We  could  then  abandon  the  idea  of  winning 
further  island  bases  in  other  world  seas  ".  In  other  words,  the  German 
colonial  school  is  preparing  to  abandon  the  idea  of  an  overseas  empire, 
based  upon  sea-power,  for  one  founded  on  rail-power  and  overland 
communications ;  the  Berlin-Baghdad  line  is  to  secure  Asia  Minor 
(and  eventually  the  Middle  East),  while  a  southern  extension  of  the 
Baghdad  line  is  to  run  into  Africa  and  to  communicate  with  the  pro- 
jected trans- African  line  that  is  to  link  German  East  Africa  with  the 
Cameroon  through  the  Congo,  which,  according  to  this  calculation, 
is  to  become  German.  It  is  an  ambitious  calculation ;  but  against  it 
we  may  set  the  minor  fact  that  Germany  must  conquer  Egypt  before 
it  can  be  realised,  and  that  the  Entente  has  no  notion  of  sacrificing 
the  Belgian  colonies  as  part  of  the  terms  of  peace.  The  conclusions 
of  the  new  German  colonial  school,  however,  are  vigorously  combated 
by  Count  Reventlow  and  his  party,  who  understand  that  overseas 
dominion  has  always  rested  and  still  rests  upon  sea-power,  and  that 
until  the  British  Navy  is  sunk  the  German  colonies  cannot  be  rescued 
from  the  scrap-heap.  Hamburg,  moreover,  is  not  over-zealous  on 
behalf  of  an  empire  founded  on  rail-power,  since  such  an  empire 
would  leave  the  quays  of  Hamburg  itself  almost  as  empty  in  peace- 
time as  in  war.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel's  ingenious  plan  for  the 
"  internationalisation  "  of  Africa,  which  is  no  doubt  intended  to  let 
Germany  down  lightly,  does  not  seem  to  have  evoked  a  more  enthusi- 
astic response  in  Germany  than  in  Britain. 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  reveals  himself  now,  more  and  more,  as  a 
man  of  action.  Following  registration,  selective  conscription,  and  the 
T,  War  Loan,  he  has  decided  to  enforce  the  blockade  more 

American        drastically.     The  weakness  of  the  blockade,  up  to  the 
Embargo.        present,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  preventing  neutrals 
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from  trading  with  the  enemy.  Directly,  of  course,  we  cannot 
stop  their  trade.  If  Holland  or  Denmark  chooses  to  sell  its  own 
produce  to  Germany  rather  than  to  ourselves,  that  is  more  or  less 
its  own  business.  But  the  neutrals  adjoining  Germany  have  done 
much  more  than  that.  A  vast  system  of  indirect  and  transit  trade 
has  grown  up,  and  Germany  has  imported  goods  from  overseas  through 
Rotterdam  or  Copenhagen,  instead  of  through  Hamburg  or  Bremen. 
Indeed,  in  some  classes  of  goods,  the  Germans  have  been  able  to  import 
as  much  indirectly  since  the  War  broke  out  as  directly  before  the  War 
—  at  a  much  higher  cost,  it  is  true,  for  the  neutral  charges  a  generous 
profit.  That  was  always  the  real  fault  of  the  British  blockade  —  there 
were  too  many  leakages.  Probably  the  Foreign  Office  knew  of  these 
things,  although  there  was  a  tendency  to  deny  them  publicly  ;  the 
general  public,  which  also  knew  of  these  things,  and  remembered 
the  Declaration  of  London,  placed  little  credence  in  the  denials. 
President  Wilson's  action  has  justified  that  scepticism,  since  the 
rationing  of  neutrals  by  the  United  States  would  not  have  been 
necessary  had  there  not  been  considerable  leakages.  There  have 
been  protests  at  Washington,  of  course,  and  the  voice  of  the  neutral 
profiteer  has  been  heard  in  the  land  ;  but  they  have  not  been  able 
to  convince  President  Wilson  that  their  starvation  is  imminent.  The 
principle  on  which  he  has  gone  is  that  no  supplies  shall  be  shipped  to  a 
neutral  which  are  not  demonstrably  to  be  consumed  by  that  neutral  ; 
if,  therefore,  it  chooses  to  sell  those  supplies  to  Germany,  its  own 
people  will  go  short. 

IN  another  way  the  United  States  shows  her  activity.     The  lists 
for  the  Liberty  Loan  have  only  been  closed  a  few  weeks,  yet  already 
it  is  announced  that  the  second  War  Loan  is  to  be  issued 


A  New  jn  fae  autumn>  probably  for  a  similar  amount  as  the 

first.  What  is  more  surprising  still  is  the  announce- 
ment that  it  will  almost  certainly  be  issued  at  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  the  first  —  3J  per  cent.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  would  so  low  a 
rate  of  interest  be  feasible,  and  it  must  puzzle  the  Germans,  who 
have  always  represented  Americans  as  mere  dollar-worshippers,  to 
find  that  the  people  of  the  States  will  subscribe  to  a  loan  at  a  lower 
return  than  the  people  of  Germany  itself.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  at  what  price  the  loan  will  be  quoted,  in  the  open  market,  in  a  few 
months'  time.  But  in  this  matter  of  interest  payable,  as  in  that  of  food 
and  other  belligerent  supplies,  President  Wilson's  conception  of  war  is 
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a  high  one,  and  allows  nothing  for  the  extraordinary  profits  of  the 
producer,  trader,  or  shipper  who  has  caught  the  market  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  holds  a  country  to  ransom.  When  the  War  began, 
Great  Britain,  it  is  to  be  feared,  went  on  exactly  the  opposite  lines, 
and  has  only  lately  (and  not  very  thoroughly)  groped  its  way  out  from 
the  excessively  individualist  theories  with  which  it  started  in  1914. 
President  Wilson  has  had  the  advantage  of  learning  from  our  mistakes, 
but  it  is  probable  that  even  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  hold  up  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  permanently. 

THE  steady  growth  in  war  expenditure  has  at  last  perturbed  the 

House  of  Commons,  which  for  some  years  past  has  not  troubled  to 

make  its  nominal  control  of  national  finance  a  reality, 

T  •  •  . 

easing  an(j  now  fin(js  ft  impossible  to  recover  its  lost  functions. 
E  ai>  d't  ^  Committee  has  been  formed,  but  the  cost  of  the  War 
'  rises  steadily,  and  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  the 
apparent  daily  expenditure  reaching  ten  million  pounds — a  figure  which 
is  enough  to  make  the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt  turn  in  his  grave. 
It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  estimates  of 
expenditure  are  regularly  falsified  a  month  or  so  later,  that  the  Treasury 
have  no  longer  any  effective  control.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
be  otherwise.  An  estimate  is  made,  something  happens  which  costs 
a  few  millions,  and  the  estimate  has  to  be  scrapped.  So  does  war 
make  hay  of  principles  as  well  as  of  reputations.  The  really  disquieting 
theory  about  this  huge  expenditure  is  not  so  much  the  sum  total,  as  the 
fear  it  engenders  lest  we  should  not  be  getting  value  for  money,  owing, 
it  may  be,  to  avoidable  waste.  Another  consideration  which  makes 
for  thought  is  that  we  are  borrowing  money  from  the  United  States, 
not  in  one  exceptional  sum,  as  in  1915,  but  regularly.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  history  that  this  has  happened,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  borrowings  will  be  a  first  charge  on  our  revenues  after  the  War. 

AT  the  same  time,  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  financial  picture. 
Much  of  the  increased  expenditure  is  due  to  the  Government's  purchas- 
ing goods  for  public  consumption.     Some  is  on  account 
pXCfff«!  of  loans  to  Dominions.     The  country  stands,   there- 

fore, to  receive  this  part  of  the  expenditure  back  again. 
Further,  old-time  views  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  enhanced  capacity 
of  the  nation.  The  first  quarter's  revenue  of  the  new  financial  year  is 
very  considerably  larger  than  the  estimate.  John  Bull  is  a  full-blooded 
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animal,  and  the  leeches  have  bitten  him  effectually.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  Treasury  is  relying  more  and  more  on  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax  to  pay  its  way,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  admitted  the 
other  day,  when  criticised  about  the  increase  of  this  impost,  that  it 
was  a  choice  between  that  and  the  Income  Tax  being  further  increased. 
The  Excess  Profits  Tax,  it  must  be  remembered,  touches  a  relatively 
small  class  ;  the  Income  Tax,  like  the  rain  from  heaven,  falls  on  all  alike. 
Other  things  being  equal,  politicians  prefer  to  be  cursed  by  the  few 
rather  than  by  the  many  ;  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  admission  shows  that 
we  are  already  in  a  fair  way  to  have  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  looked 
upon  as  a  permanent  impost — an  eventuality  prophesied  in  UNITED 
EMPIRE  a  few  months  ago.  That  is  a  serious  consideration  for  business 
men ;  and  a  further  factor  making  for  disquietude  is  the  knowledge 
that  70  per  cent,  of  our  present  revenue  is  raised  from  direct,  and  only 
30  per  cent,  from  indirect  taxation.  Ten  years  ago  the  amounts  raised 
from  either  source  were  approximately  equal,  and  the  soundness  of 
that  proportion  has  not  hitherto  been  successfully  challenged. 

THIS  month  witnesses,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  our  last  issue,  a 
curtailment  in  the  size  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  by  no  less  than  sixteen 
Pa&es  °f  literary  matter.  Our  readers  must  console 
themselves  by  the  thought  that  the  self-denying  ordin- 
ance of  the  Council  is  in  harmony  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Government,  in  view  of  the  increasing  shortage  of  paper 
with  which  the  country  is  confronted.  One  result  of  the  restriction 
to  which  we  have  to  submit  is  that  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the 
Institute's  meetings  will  be  printed,  not,  as  heretofore,  in  extenso,  but 
in  a  shortened  form ;  and  we  trust  that  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  either  capacity  will  look  with  a  lenient  eye  on  the  editorial  abbrevia- 
tion of  their  remarks.  We  would  also  appeal  to  our  contributors 
and  correspondents  to  practise  the  virtue  of  conciseness  in  the  articles 
and  letters  they  are  good  enough  to  forward  us  for  publication ;  and 
to  bear  in  mind  the  old  Greek  proverb  that  "  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole  ".  We  must  all  alike,  in  fact,  study  quality  rather  than  quantity 
until  Peace  (and  a  plethora  of  paper)  returns  once  more.  One  feature 
of  the  Journal  which  has  been  maintained  for  the  past  three  years 
— the  Diary  of  the  War — will  disappear  altogether.  It  is  difficult,  with 
the  extension  of  hostilities  to  so  many  fronts,  to  make  it  complete, 
and  unless  the  whole  field  of  action  is  covered,  its  value  as  a  record 
of  events  is  materially  lessened. 
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WHEN  peace  has  been  made,  no  matter  who  wins,  Europe  will  have  incurred 
an  aggregate  debt  at  the  lowest  estimate  of  twenty  thousand  million  pounds 
sterling,  .and  in  addition  will  have  suffered  incalculate  indirect  losses.  Because 
there  is  no  means  of  earning  money  except  by  labour,  all  this  debt  will  ulti- 
mately be  paid  by  labour.  Capital,  which  is  money  saved,  is  likewise  earned 
by  labour.  Capital  employs  labour,  and  also  creates  credit.  Labour  is  em- 
ployed not  by  cash  only,  but  by  cash  and  credit,  the  amount  obtained  on  credit 
by  men  with  cash  being  generally  much  greater  than  their  cash.  Destruction 
of  capital,  therefore,  means  loss  of  employment  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  loss  of  cash.  To  confiscate,  or  conscript,  capital  by  way  of  paying  off 
national  indebtedness  is  to  destroy  employment. 

Capital  and  labour  are,  in  reality,  one  indissoluble,  economic,  productive 
unit,  because  the  one  is  essential  to  the  other.  This  unit  is  individually  and 
collectively,  as  well  as  internationally,  struggling  for  existence  with  similar 
competitive  units  in  this  and  other  countries.  Because  the  struggle  for 
existence,  for  betterment,  is  individual,  capital  and  labour  likewise  try  to  im- 
prove their  respective  positions  relatively  to  each  other.  If  labour  did  pass 
enactments  to  conscript  or  confiscate  capital  in  any  country,  it  would  thereby 
merely  cause  its  owners'  to  transfer  themselves  and  their  money  to  other 
countries  where  there  is  greater  security  and  more  inducement  to  employ  it. 
Injudicious  or  inequitable  taxation  designed  unduly  to  burden  capital  will 
hasten  its  withdrawal,  for  its  owners  are  mostly  careful  men.  Labour,  if  all 
sections  were  united  and  equally  unscrupulous  and  dishonest,  might  get 
politicians  of  like  morality  to  pass  legislation  "  nationalising  "  or  confiscating 
property  such  as  mines,  railways,  or  land,  with  or  without  "  compensation  " ; 
but  it  would  thereby  destroy  credit  and  the  means  of  working  or  utilising  the 
properties  so  acquired,  for  "  Labour  "  would  be  unable  either  to  borrow  money 
or  give  tangible,  negotiable  compensation  of  any  kind — labour  would  have  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Because  the  supply  of  capital  is  not  as  great  as  the  supply  of  labour  in  the 
world,  capital  can  always  find  employment,  whereas  labour  cannot.  Some- 
where in  the  industrial  world  there  is  always  someone  willing  to  work.  The 
economic  unit  (capital  and  labour)  lives  and  prospers  not  by  what  it  can  make, 
but  by  what  it  can  sell  in  competition  with  similar  individual  and  national  units 
making  similar  articles.  It  is  men,  not  machinery  or  property  of  any  kind, 
that  make  money.  Machinery  is  merely  a  means  of  multiplying  productive 
power,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  and  increasing  the  competitive 
selling  power  or  prosperity  of  the  producer.  This  prosperity  induces  high 
wages,  and  labour  is  attracted  to  prosperous  industries,  or  countries  ;  but  this 
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influx  of  labour  ultimately  checks  the  rise  in  wages,  and  may  even  cause  lower 
rates,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  United  States  more  than  once,  and  recently  in 
Canada,  although  both  countries  have  enjoyed  steady  growth  from  the  influx 
of  capital  and  labour. 

The  productive  unit  (capital  and  labour)  which  can  give  best  value  sells 
most  and  prospers  most.  Obviously  the  unit  whose  cost  of  production  is  lowest 
will  make  most  profit  and  be  in  a  better  position  to  pay  high  wages,  although 
the  price  for  the  article  sold  may  be  practically  the  same  in  the  international 
market,  except  in  so  far  as  better  value  may  induce  a  preference.  The 
European  producer,  because  of  his  enormous  burden  of  debt  as  compared 
with  his  great  American  industrial  competitor,  will  be  heavily  handicapped 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  for  ihe  taxes  which  he  must  pay  to  reduce 
his  national  debt  will  be  a  very  serious  item  in  his  cost  of  production. 
This  burden  of  taxation  will  influence  owners  of  capital  in  Europe  to  remove 
it  to  less  heavily  taxed  countries,  unless  countervailing  inducements  can 
be  offered  ;  and  this  withdrawal  of  capital  will  inevitably  reduce  employ- 
ment, thereby  reducing  wages,  and  increasing  taxation  per  head  of  population. 
Laws  or  regulations  to  restrict  output,  whether  by  limiting  the  speed  of  the 
machinery,  the  working  time,  or  the  number  of  men  employed  in  any  industry, 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  burden  of  taxation,  for  the  resulting  increased  cost 
of  production  is  an  additional  handicap  to  the  employment  of  capital  and  of 
labour. 

Europe  will  be  in  the  position  of  an  industrial  company,  heavily  in  debt, 
trying  to  run  in  competition  with  another  concern  (America)  which  has  prospered 
from  the  adversity  of  its  competitor.*  The  company  in  debt  can  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy and  dissolution  only  by  the  strictest  economy  in  every  department, 
and  by  getting  the  largest  possible  production  off  its  machinery,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  the  product.  Because  it  is  men  who  earn  money  and  pay 
taxes,  the  problem  before  the  whole  of  Europe  after  the  War  will  be  to  maintain 
and,  if  possible,  increase  the  population  in  countries  where  it  is  certain  the 
producer  (capital  and  labour)  will  be  heavily  taxed.  For  this  reason  it  is 
certain  that  every  country  in  Europe  will  do  its  utmost  to  make  money  out  of 
the  others  by  means  of  tariffs  or  taxes  intended  to  foster  its  own  industries  or 
damage  theirs. 

Great  Britain  will  have  to  meet  fierce  industrial  competition  from  the  Central 
Powers,  which  will  be  bankrupt.  They  may  practically  repudiate  their  present 
national  debt  to  their  own  subjects  by  issuing  to  them  "  deferred  "  stock,  the 
interest  on  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  cumulative,  payment  of  interest  being 
suspended  for  many  years.  This  may  enable  them  to  borrow  afresh  from 
foreigners  on  "  preferred  "  stock  secured  on  property  of  some  kind,  and  the 
title  to  which  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  the  people.  Already 
Austria  is  reported  to  be  offering  the  title  deeds  of  property  as  security  for 
advances.  Industrial  concerns,  mines,  mills,  factories,  ironworks,  will  be  in 

*  This  article  was  written  before  the  United  States  entered  the  War. 
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the  market,  cheap.  Government  guaranteed  titles  securing  foreign  capitalists 
in  possession  will  be  given,  for  the  Governments  of  these  countries  know  that 
work  cannot  be  found  for  the  starving  people  unless  capital  to  employ  them 
can  first  be  found.  The  people  being  reduced  to  extremities,  will  work  long 
hours  for  low  wages,  and  a  big  output  at  a  proportionately  low  cost  will  be 
obtained.  Ample  security  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  low  wages,  long 
working  hours,  with  consequent  low  cost  of  production  to  compensate  for  the 
inevitable  taxation,  and  a  scientific  tariff,  will  be  offered  by  our  present  enemies 
to  induce  the  investment  of  capital  in  their  countries. 

How  is  the  British  economic  unit,  the  working  man  and  his  employer,  to 
face  this  competition,  which  will  be  a  much  more  deadly  struggle  than  the 
present  War,  for  it  will  be  a  lifelong  fight  for  daily  bread  ?  Because  life  is  an 
individual,  personal  struggle  for  existence,  every  man  trying  to  better  himself, 
combinations  or  confederacies  of  nations  all  in  debt  will  not  help,  for  the  debt 
incurred  can  be  reduced  by  individual  effort  only.  There  is  no  other  way.  No 
country  will  repudiate  its  debt,  because  it  could  then  obtain  neither  cash  nor 
credit  with  which  to  work  and  trade,  and  the  people  would  have  to  emigrate 
or  starve.  Only  one  thing  can  be  done,  and  that  is,  devise  the  most  scientific 
and  economical  methods  of  producing,  and  utilise  them  to  their  utmost 
capacity. 

It  is  certain  that  at  present  Great  Britain  is  not  employing  the  best  or  the 
only  well-tried  means  of  increasing  output  and  reducing  cost.  On  the  contrary, 
the  methods  which  prevail  are  most  extravagant  and  antiquated.  They  limit 
the  earning  power  of  machinery  and  capital,  keep  down  the  wages  of  labour, 
and  raise  the  cost  of  the  article  produced.  Whilst  working  men  and  their 
employers  are  at  liberty  to  make  practically  whatever  arrangements  they  please, 
the  restrictions  on  capital  being  imposed  by  the  workman  himself,  the  case 
is  very  different  in  factories  and  workshops  where  women  and  young  persons 
are  employed.  The  working  hours  of  women  and  young  persons  are  wisely 
and  strictly  limited  by  the  State,  which  with  equal  folly  limits  the  working 
time  of  the  machinery  to  that  of  the  employees,  and  in  this  way  restricts  out- 
put, raises  costs,  and  reduces  wages,  by  handicapping  capital  in  this  country. 
By  decreeing  that  no  work  should  be  done  during  meal  hours  and  that  all  meal 
hours  should  be  simultaneous,  our  Legislature  stopped  the  engines  twice  a  day 
and  prevented  "  shift  "  working,  which  is  the  most  scientific  and  sensible  method 
of  running  mills  and  factories  where  female  labour  is  employed.  Shifts  are 
now  being  worked  in  munition  factories  running  continuously  day  and  night, 
but  no  suggestion  to  continue  night  work  is  made  in  this  paper. 

The  ideal  system  of  working  any  mill  or  factory  is  that  which  gives  the 
greatest  possible  output  from  the  machine  with  the  lightest  possible  labour 
to  the  operative.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  permitting  the  machinery 
to  run  continuously  during  the  working  day  and  changing  the  hands  who 
attend  to  it.  The  following  tables  show  how  a  factory  employing  female 
labour  might  be  run  on  shifts.  Modifications  may  be  introduced.  The  tables 
given  demonstrate  the  principle  of  shift  working. 
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A  ................      out      .............................................      out      ............................ 

B  .............................       out       ...........................................       out      ............ 

C  ...........................................        out        .......................................      out 

D        out      .............................................       out       ................................... 

9  hours  for  five  days. 

On  Saturday  :  — 

A  ................      out       ................................  % 

B  ..........  .  ...................        out       .-  ................  I  4|  hours  on  Saturday,  making  a  week 

C  .............................................        out  of  49£  hours. 

D.          out      .............................................  J 

Alternative  Method  :  — 

A  ............    out    ..............................    out    ...........................   out    .................. 

B  .....................    out    ..............................    out     ...........................   out    ......... 

C  ..............................    out     ..............................    out    ..........................    out 

D.      out     ...........................    out     ...........................    out    ........................... 

9  hours  for  five  days. 


On  Saturday : — 

A out out 


B out out    

C out out 

D     out out    


4J  hours  on  Saturday,  making  a  week 
of  49J  hours. 


Each  squad  or  shift  gets  only  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  eight  hours'  day  worked  on  shifts. 

A out          out         

B out  out 

C.  out          out          

8  hours  for  five  days,  and  4  on  Saturday,  or  44  hours  per  working  week. 

The  operatives  are  divided  into  four  squads,  A,  B,  0,  D.  Three  of  these 
are  required  to  fill  the  mill  or  factory.  If  the  full  complement  to  work  the 
machinery  is  800  hands,  there  are  400  on  the  pay  sheet.  The  three  squads; 

A,  B,  C,  come  in  at  6  o'clock  as  usual.    At  7.80  A  goes  out  for  one  and  a  half 
hours  to  breakfast,  and  at  1.30  P.M.  the  same  time  for  dinner,  being  relieved 
by  D,  which  begins  work  at  7.30.    At  9  o'clock  B  goes  out  to  breakfast  for  one 
and  a  half  hours  and  to  dinner  from  3  till  4.80,  being  relieved  by  A  at  these  hours. 
G  works  from  6  till  10.80,  being  relieved  by  B  at  that  time,  and  again  at  4.30. 

B,  which  does  not  come  in  till  7.30,  is  relieved  at  noon  by  C  squad.  Each  squad 
works  only  nine  hoars  a  day  for  five  days  and  has  two  intervals  of  one  and  a 
half  hours  for  rest  and  food. 

C  and  D  squads  have  to  work  four  and  a  half  hours  without  a  break,  or  half 
an  hour  longer  than  is  customary  between  breakfast  and  dinner  at  present. 
C  squad  will  have  time  to  take  only  a  light  breakfast  before  starting  in  the 
morning,  but  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  finished  for  the  day  at  4.80. 
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On  Saturday,  when  the  mills  close  at  12  noon,  each  squad  works  only  four 
and  a  half  hours,  0  and  D  without  a  break. 

It  is  customary  in  the  agricultural  districts  for  women  to  work  five  hours 
consecutively  at  far  harder  labour,  so  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
extra  half  hour  entailed  by  the  shift.  If  the  four  and  a  half  hours  are  objected 
to,  the  alternative  method  with  three  rests  each  of  one  hour  may  be  adopted. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  longest  spell  of  work  is  three  hours,  but  there  is 
much  more  shifting,  and  less  time  in  which  to  prepare  food  at  each  rest.  In 
practice  the  first  method  will  probably  be  preferred,  because  the  advantage 
of  one  and  a  half  hours'  time  for  food  and  rest  is  great. 

It  may  be  argued  that  mill-owners  will  decline  to  employ  the  extra  labour 
required  for  a  gain  of  only  20  per  cent,  in  running  time.  Possibly  some  or 
many  of  them  may,  although  it  is  equal  to  a  present  of  20  per  cent,  additional 
plant,  but  all  of  them  will  not. 

The  shift  system  is  not  a  new  or  untried  thing.  It  has  been  in  constant 
use  in  Bengal  for  forty  years,  and  is  one  of  the  main  factors  of  the  enormous 
development  of  jute  manufacturing  there.  During  these  forty  years  the 
number  of  looms  has  increased  from  4,000  to  40,000,  which  now  absorb  more 
than  half  of  the  jute  crop. 

Cheap  labour  does  not  wholly  account  for  this  progress,  for  the  hands, 
although  individually  cheap  as  compared  with  Scottish  operatives,  are  much  less 
efficient  and  many  more  of  them  are  required  to  do  the  same  work.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  accurate  figures  for  comparison.  If  they  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing  per  running  spindle 
in  a  Bengal  mill  was  as  high  as  in  Dundee,  but  the  cost  per  ton  of  yarn  or  cloth 
is  very  much  less,  mainly  on  account  of  the  greater  length  and  weight  produced 
per  working  day.  Coal  is  as  cheap  in  Bengal  as  in  this  country,  but  is  of  lower 
quality.  Stores  cost  much  more,  for  the  waste  of  them  is  scandalous,  and  the 
price  is  increased  by  freight  and  charges  from  this  country.  European  super- 
vision is  very  expensive.  Insurance  is  higher.  There  are  many  items  of 
affecting  cost  of  production  which  are  higher  in  Bengal  than  in  Dundee,  yet 
the  expansion  of  jute  manufacture  has  been,  so  far  as  the  British  Empire  is 
concerned,  practically  confined  to  Bengal,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  this 
prosperity  has  been  the  shift  system,  which  enables  the  mills  to  run  continuously 
through  a  long  working  day  for  the  machinery,  with  a  relatively  short  one  for 
the  hands  attending  it. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  get  employers  here  to  begin  shift  working,  for  they 
will  see  that  the  demand  for  additional  labour  which  must  necessarily  follow 
its  general  adoption  will  cause  a  further  rise  in  wages,  or  prevent  a  fall  to  the 
level  which  prevailed  before  the  War.  But  there  are  in  every  district  a  few 
men  more  enterprising,  energetic,  sanguine,  and  foreseeing  who  will  start  the 
system.  These  employers  will  see  that  those  who  start  first  will  get  the  best 
operatives,  because  labour  will  be  attracted  to  the  mills  with  the  shorter  working 
hours  ;  they  will  also  realise  that  once  the  shift  system  has  been  started  it  will 
stay,  and  that  the  sooner  they  adopt  it  the  better. 
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Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  operative,  the  ideal  system  is  the  eight  hours' 
day  on  shifts,  but  that  is  impracticable  at  present.  No  employer  would  enter- 
tain a  proposal  to  pay  the  same  wages  to  individual  hands  for  20  per  cent. 
less  work  and  employ  an  extra  50  per  cent,  of  them.  It  probably  will  be  possible 
to  find  employers  who  will  pay  the  same  wages  for  10  per  cent,  shorter  time  to 
each  hand  and  employ  an  extra  third.  It  is  worth  trying.  Winders,  weavers, 
and  other  piece-work  operatives  need  not  be  affected  by  the  shift  system.  They 
could  work  fifty-five  hours  as  at  present  or  on  shifts,  as  may  be  arranged.  It 
is  the  time  workers'  wages  which  are  lowest  as  a  rule,  and  this  proposal  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  All  details  of  time  checking,  &c.,  are  simple, 
effective,  and  inexpensive,  but  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here. 

When  this  War  is  over,  a  very  large  number  of  women  now  doing  invaluable 
work  for  the  country,  protecting  and  defending  it  just  as  surely  as  their  men 
friends  and  relations  in  the  trenches,  will  be  thrown  out  of  their  present  employ- 
ment in  workshops  and  factories.  It  is  right  that  the  men  who  have  been 
fighting  should  get  back  their  employment,  but  utterly  wrong  and  shameful 
that  the  women  now  doing  these  men's  work  in  the  shops,  and  in  many  cases 
doing  it  better,  should  be  cast  out  to  find  work  again  as  best  they  may. 

By  starting  the  shift  system  now,  when  trade  is  good,  employers  will  have 
less  hesitation  in  adopting  it  than  in  bad  times,  for  they  will  have  no  difficulty, 
in  disposing  of  the  increased  production,  and  will  not  fear  to  pay  the  extra 
wages  to  get  it  and  the  accompanying  profit.  The  operatives,  being  prosperous 
at  present  and  in  most  cases  indifferent  to  the  future,  may  object  to  the  change 
of  habit  required  by  the  shift  system.  It  would  be  readily  accepted  by  them 
in  bad  times  when  labour  is  scarce,  but  just  now  there  may  be  no  enthusiasm 
for  it,  although  it  means  a  much  lighter  working  day  for  the  same  money,  and 
the  prospect,  the  certainty  in  fact  of  wages  being  maintained  if  not  raised  should 
the  system  be  generally  adopted  throughout  the  country. 

The  whole  of  this  is  written  because  it  is  certain  that  Great  Britain,  not 
necessarily  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  this  industrial  country  we  live  in,  will 
be  very  heavily  burdened  by  the  debt  incurred  during  the  War.  This  burden 
will  ultimately  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  labour.  No  man  can  be  compelled  to 
employ  any  other  man  at  any  price.  No  man  can  be  compelled  to  work  for 
any  other  man  at  any  price.  No  legislation  whatever  can  alter  these  conditions. 
Wise  legislation  may  do  much  to  induce  men  with  money  to  employ  other  men 
without  it,  in  this  country.  Scientific  methods  of  working  are  an  inducement 
to  capital  to  employ  labour.  The  shift  system  is  scientific  and  successful. 
It  has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  although  not  in  this  country.  It  is  impossible 
that  machinery  running  fifty-five  hours  in  this  country  can  compete  with  the 
same  machinery  running  much  longer  hours  in  other  countries.  Why  not  try 
the  Shift  System  ?  It  is  an  encouragement  to  Capital  and  a  benefit  to  Labour. 

PETER  SWAN. 
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Without  laying  any  undue  stress  upon  the  personal  element,  it  will  be  useful  to 
notice  just  those  points  in  the  poem  where  the  story  of  Ranolf,  the  Sea-boy,  is  an 
evident  reflex  of  the  career  of  Alfred  Domett.  The  capricious  attitude  which  Domett 
assumed  in  early  life,  and  the  resentment  which  he  felt  during  his  London  days  towards 
the  dulness  and  coldness  of  that  literary  world  whose  ear  he  was  unable  to  obtain — a 
coldness  which  drove  him  to  emigrate  to  New  Zealand — are  closely  reflected  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  Ranolf,  and  in  his  choice  of  the  freedom  of  sea-life.  And  it  is 
equally  plain  that  the  union  of  Ranolf  and  the  Maori  maid  is  a  symbolism  for  the 
adoption  of  a  Colonial  career  by  a  young  man  of  gentle  birth,  possessing  intellectual 
endowments,  which,  but  for  circumstances,  would  have  entitled  him  to  take  rank 
among  the  leaders  of  English  life.  Similarly,  in  the  period  of  coldness  which  succeeded 
the  first  glow  of  his  love  for  Amohia,  Ranolf's  spiritual  wants  were  precisely  those 
which  Alfred  Domett  would  experience  in  the  narrow  intercourse  which  the  isolated 
and  primitive  society  of  the  New  Zealand  of  his  day  could  alone  afford  him. 

It  was  the  crave  for  intellectual  food, 

For  which  a  young  enthusiast  thinker  pines, 

Who  daringly  has  tasted  of  the  Tree 

Forbidden  still,  of  knowledge  of  a  Good 

Beyond  the  actual,  still  to  be  pursued 

In  all  things  to  all  ends ;    and  Evil  still 

To  be  assailed  by  Reason  still  more  free, 

By  wider  Love  and  more  exalted  Will. 

It  was  the  crave  for  Books — the  mighty  mines 

Where  all  the  extinguished  forests  of  mankind 

In  diamond-thoughts  lie  crystallised — enshrined  : 

And  'twas  the  haply  sadder  doom  to  be 

Excluded  from  the  guidance — sympathy —  V^ 

The  fellowship  or  presence  of  the  prime 

Of  man  who  towards  the  Light  the  highest  climb ; 

And  head  the  onslaught  of  the  human  mind 

Against  the  strongholds  of  dim  Destiny. 

Ambition — progress — all  the  hope  and  pride 

Of  true  Existence  seemed  to  him  denied. 

That  land  so  rich  in  Beauty's  sensuous  smile 

Seemed  for  the  Soul,  only  a  desert  Isle. 

If  ever  chance -sent  rumours  reached  his  ear 

Of  the  great  Nations  in  their  grand  career, 

They  seemed  dim  records  of  aerial  hosts 

Who  struggled  in  the  heavens — or  shadowy  ghosts. 

All  the  loud  wonder  throes  of  peace  or  war 

Seemed  melted  to  a  murmur  faint  and  far ! 

What  marvel  if  a  feeling  would  intrude 

Of  something  wanting  in  this  solitude  ?  * 

*  Book  VII,  o.  ii. 
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The  intellectual  isolation  of  Domett's  life — an  isolation  which,  although  it  arose 
from  quite  different  causes,  resembled  the  isolation  of  Robert  Browning — led  him 
to  the  continuous  contemplation  of  the  deeper  problems  of  life.  In  "  Ranolf  and 
Amohia  "  we  have  the  results  of  this  contemplation.  "  Its  claim  to  be  read,"  wrote 
the  Spectator  of  October  19,  1872,  "  is*  its  masterly  grasp  of  the  conditions  of  the 
modern  problem  as  between  Theism  and  Positivism."  The  forms  in  which  Domett 
presents  these  problems,  and  the  respective  solutions  which  he  offers,  are  : — 

1.  Is  the  origin  of  nature  and  of  man  to  be  referred  to  "  Chance  ",  or  "  Blind 
Momentum  ",  or  any  other  term  which  may  be  chosen  to  designate  the  action  of 
processes  observed  in  existences  other  than  Man ;   or  is  it  to  be  referred  to  God,  or 
any  other  term  representative  of  a  conscious  Power,  identical  in  its  nature  with  the 
power  manifested  in  the  will  of  an  individual  man  ? 

2.  If  a  Supreme  Being  made  both  nature  and  man,  how  can  we  reconcile  the 
character  of  this  Being  with  the  human  conceptions  of  justice  or  morality,  in  the  face 
of  the  existence  of  Evil  in  all  its  multifarious  forms  of  sin,  pain,  and  death  ? 

3.  If  we  harmonise  a  belief  in  the  goodness  of  this  Being  with  the  existence  of 
Evil  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  doctrine  of  "  future 
rewards  " — regarding  life  on  earth  as  merely  a  preparation  for  a  future  existence 
in  which  compensation  will  be  made  for  all  suffering  on  earth — how  can  we  reconcile 
the  necessity  for  adopting  this  painful  process  of  "  probation  by  evil "  with  a  belief 
in  the  unlimited  power  necessary  for  a  Supreme  Being  ?  * 

Domett's  answer  to  the  first  question  is  given  in  the  opening  book  of  the  poem. 
In  the  course  of  his  account  of  the  education  of  Ranolf,  he  passes  in  review  the  various 
systems  propounded  by  philosophers  and  men  of  science  to  explain  the  origin  of 
man  and  nature.  He  decides  that,  however  exactly  science  may  trace  the  processes 
of  development  manifested  in  material  existences,  a  knowledge  of  these  processes 
leaves  a  something  outside  of,  and  behind  them,  unexplained.  In  other  words,  they 
are  all  "  second  "  causes,  and  the  "  first  "  cause,  which  sets  them  in  motion,  can  only 
be  referred  to  a  power  analogous  to  the  power  of  which  each  individual  man  has  a 
conscious  knowledge,  and  which  he  calls  his  "  will  ". 

Attraction — Atoms — Plastidules — '  tis  clear — 
Impulsive  organs — upward-guiding  Sphere- — 
Motion — Necessity — or  aught  behind 
Of  simpler  Force  that  you  could  feign  or  find — 
All  Second  Causes  these — whereby  the  First 
Is  of  no  jot  of  Might  or  Mind  amerced. 
But  if  to  make  the  First  your  Faith  incline, 
Or  make  Mind,  Matter's  self ;    such  Faith  in  fine 
But  shifts  to  them  or  this  the  powers  divine 
Old  creeds  to  their  "Creators"  would  assign. 

*  The  arguments  advanced  by  Domett  in  the  discussion  of  these  problems  present  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance  to  those  used  by  two  quite  different  thinkers — Browning  and 
Amiel.  In  view  of  thia  resemblance  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  "  La  Saisiaz "  and 
"  Ferishtah's  Fancies ",  in  which  Browning's  arguments  appear,  were  published  respectively 
in  1878  and  1884;  while  Amiel's  Journal  Intime  first  saw  the  light  in  1882.  The  earliest 
of  these,  therefore,  succeeded  Domett's  work  by  six  years. 

2N 
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Yes  !   it  seems — to  one  conclusion 
No  ingenious  shift — illusion — 

Should  the  Reason  blind ; 
One  great  Fact  defies  rebuttal : 
All  Existence,  simple,  subtle, 
Points  you  with  behefet  imperious 
To  a  Source,  profound,  mysterious, 

Ne'er  to  be  denned ; 
Yet  of  Might  so  transcendental, 
All  the  Powers  that  men  call  mental 
Are  its  dim  reflections  merely, 
Glimmerings  of  a  Glory  clearly 
Inexpressible  more  nearly. 

Than  as  "  Primal  Mind  "  !  * 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  How  can  our  conception  of  a  God  of  infinite  goodness 
be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  evil  ?  "  Domett  provides  a  double  reply.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  supposed  inconsistency  is  due  to  a  deficiency 
in  the  human  mind  than  to  a  defect  in  God,  the  First  Cause  of  everything  ;  and,  in 
the  second,  the  moral  sense  of  man,  which  makes  him  capable  of  appreciating  this 
inconsistency,  is  itself  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  equally  lofty  morality  in  the 
Being  to  whom  man  owes  his  existence,  both  moral  and  physical.  Moreover,  the 
injustice  apparent  in  the  facts  of  life  can  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  divine 
justice  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  associated  doctrines 
of  Probation  by  Evil,  and  Future  Rewards  for  present  suffering. 

The  suggestion  that  the  ennobling  beliefs  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  and 
the  survival  of  the  soul — beliefs  by  which  the  "  magnificent  souls  "  of  all  time  have 
climbed  to  the  heights  of  moral  greatness — are  fictions,  he  rejects  with  scorn.  It  is 
as  difficult  to  think  that  the  beliefs  which  have  developed  Man's  moral  faculties  are 
false,  as  it  is  demonstrably  untrue  that  Man's  physical  organs  could  have  developed 
without  a  material  world  to  provide  them  with  the  proper  stimuli  and  nourishment. 

What !    did  Man  o'er  those  animal  cycles  to  royal  pre-eminence  rise 

But  by  stimulants — impulses  true — true  outer  and  inner  supplies, 

Yet  by  means  that  are  false  and  illusive  to  moral  perfection  must  tower — 

True  Sun  and  true  Air  make  the  plant,  mock  Sun  and  sham  Air  make  its  flower ! 

Are  not  forces  through  Nature  the  nobler,  to  nobler  productions  that  tend  ? 

And  shall  Man  by  the  false  and  deceptive,  most  truly  the  lower — ascend  ? 

Can  his  upward  be  really  her  downward  ?    one  refluent  wave  can  he  be — 

Flowing  back  'mid  the  millions  that  run  right-ahead  in  the  Universe -Sea  ?  f 

Hence,  accepting  the  survival  of  the  soul  as  the  reconciling  fact : 

"  Life's  the  green  Cone-cap  hiding  for  its  hour 

That  golden  Californian  poppy-bud ; 

Death  pulls  it  off — outbursts  the  Soul — the  flower!" 

(So  mused  that  time-worn  Sage) — "The  Soul  when  freed 

From  its  environment  of  flesh  and  blood 

Will  flush  into  full- blooming  power 

The  riddle  of  its  folded  fate  to  read."  J 

*  Book  I,  c.  iv.  10,  11.  f  Book  I,  c.  v.  11.  J  Ibid.  14. 
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To  the  third  question,  Why  cannot  an  All-powerful  God  find  some  less  painful 
means  for  the  probation  of  the  souls  of  human  beings  on  earth  ?  Domett  offers  no 
specific  reply.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  explain  how  suffering  is  the  process  by  which 
the  soul  is  born,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  hereafter  we  shall  understand  the  reasons 
which  make  this  painful  process  necessary.  The  compulsion  to  believe  in  the  survival 
of  the  soul,  exercised  upon  the  sufferer  by  great  tribulation,  is  itself  the  actual  birth 
of  the  soul.  The  human  sufferer  is  compelled  to  believe  in  a  future  existence ;  and 
faith — the  attitude  of  mind  which  he  thus  assumes — is  in  itself  the  beginning  of  the 
imperishable  thing  which  is  to  be  the  vehicle  and  subject  of  that  future  existence, 
and  which  we  call  the  immortal  "  soul ". 

In  passing  to  the  more  exclusively  poetic  aspects  of  Domett's  work,  I  place  before 
the  reader,  as  giving  the  best  general  conception  of  the  poem  as  a  work  of  art,  Long- 
fellow's characterisation.  Writing  from  Cambridge  to  Domett,  on  August  26,  1878, 
he  said : 

"  You  have  sent  me  a  splendid  poem.  There  is  ample  space  in  it  to  move  and 
breathe.  It  reminds  one  of  the  great  pictures  of  the  old  masters.  .  .  ." 

In  considering  this  aspect  of  the  poem,  we  naturally  want  to  know  if  there  are  any 
passages  that  display  poetic  power  of  the  highest  class — passages  where  truth  of  thought 
is  combined  with  beauty  of  expression. 

I  think  that  many  such  can  be  found.    Take,  for  example,  the  fine  line — 

Weeping  she  stole  the  silent  trees  among 
Weeping  reproved  her  weeping  with  a  song, 

or  the  picture  of  Amohia  after  she  has  left  Ranolf , 

Nursing  her  agony  with  insensate  care, 

by  seeking  out  every  scene  which  before  they  had  enjoyed  together.  It  is  a  passage 
(Book  VII,  canto  iii.  2)  in  which  rhythm  and  diction  are  skilfully  employed  to  enhance 
our  sense  of  the  extremity  of  her  grief. 

The  clouds  were  dark  and  low ; 
Rain  falling,  soft  and  slow ; 
Day  closing  on  her  woe ; 

The  unkindly  drops  of  dew, 

Audibly  dripped  and  dripped — 

She  felt  it  not,  nor  knew. 

The  only  sight  or  sound 

She  saw  or  heard  around, 

Was  that  lost  voice,  that  vanished  face 

That  once  had  glorified  the  place ; 

And  now,  in  such  a  torturing  maze 

Of  tender  recollections,  wound 

Her  burning  brain,  her  breaking  heart ; 

The  past  to  life  appeared  to  start 

In  vivid  hues  too  beautiful  to  bear ! 

Her  vanished  Bliss  seemed  over  her  to  glare — 

A  deadly-terrible  Angel  lovely-bright 

With  outspread  wings  ablaze 

Above  her  hung ; — till  blasted  by  its  light 

Down — down — she  cowered — she  sank — in  misery's  blackest  night. 
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There  remain  the  descriptive  passages.  The  vision  of  the  trembling  hills,  when, 
under  the  shock  of  the  Earthquake, 

Their  grating  adamantine  depths,  beneath 
The  ponderous,  unimaginable  strain  and  stress, 
Groan  shuddering  as  in  pangs  of  world-wide  death. 

The  Hot  Spring. 

It  was  a  sparry  basin,  smoothly  lipped  and  fringed 
With  snowy  stalactite,  just  tinged 

With  a  faint  delicate  flush 
Like  that  white  rose,  the  "  Maiden  Blush." 
The  water  seemed  a  liquid  piece  of  heaven — so  blue — 

Of  mid-most  heaven.  .  .  . 

But  de  gustibus — .  Each  one  can  find  for  himself  the  passages  which  give  him 
most  enjoyment,  whether  for  thought,  or  artistry,  or  merely  because  they  tell  him 
something  of  the  oversea  British  State  which  is  perhaps  more  richly  endowed  with 
natural  beauty  than  any  other  part  of  the  Empire. 

W.  BASIL  WORSFOLD. 


THE  PROPOSED  IMPERIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD.* 

By  CAPT.  RICHARD  JEBB. 

NOTHING  else  ID  the  Report  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  has  evoked  so  much 
interest  as  the  proposal  to  create  an  Empire  Development  Board.  That  was  imme- 
diately seized  by  the  newspapers  as  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Report.  More 
recently  the  published  Resolutions  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference,  together  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  April  27,  have  seemed  to  justify  the  hope 
that  effect  may  be  given  to  the  proposal  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  War — if,  as  we  are 
bound  to  assume,  the  Empire  retains  its  liberty  of  choice. 

This  situation  must  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
which  may  fairly  claim  to  have  presented  the  Royal  Commission  with  both  the  idea 
and  the  name  of  an  Empire  Development  Board.  The  Royal  Commission,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  outcome  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911.  It  was  instructed 
to  report  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  their  existing 
state  of  development ;  the  relation  between  production  and  consupmtion  of  food  and 
raw  materials  in  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire,  including  the  United  Kingdom 
as  regards  consumption ;  the  state  of  trade  within  the  Empire  as  affected  by  laws 
other  than  fiscal  laws,  and  the  possibilities  of  improving  it  by  means  not  involving 
tariff  changes.  The  Commission  got  to  work  in  the  following  spring,  1912.  Of 
course,  its  proceedings  were  anticipated  with  keen  interest  by  the  Empire  Trade 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  the  Caiton  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
June  5,  1917,  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Desborough,  K.C.  V.O.,  in  the  Chair. 
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and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute,  which  presently  passed  the  following 
resolutions : — 

(1)  "  That  this  Committee,  recognising  the  great  potential  importance  of  the  pre- 
cedent whereby  the  Imperial  Conference  has  arranged  a  joint  Royal  Commission  on 
Empire  trade  interests,  and  hoping  therefore  that  this  new  departure  may  become 
associated  in  the  public  mind  throughout  the  Empire  with  some  striking  proposal  of 
immediate  practicability,  desire  respectfully  to  urge  upon  the  special  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  the  project  of  a  Joint  Fund  and  Joint  Representative  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  maritime  communications  of  the  Empire  and  such  other 
purposes  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  designated  by  the  constituent  States. 

(2)  "  That  a  Memorandum  by  the  Committee,  indicating  the  history  and  nature  of 
the  said  project  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

(3)  "  That  in  view  of  those  clauses  of  the  revised  terms  of  reference  which  relate  to 
'  available  sources  '  of  food,  etc.,  and  to  '  mutual  trade  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
Empire/  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  resources  and  trade  of  India  and  the 
Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies  might  with  advantage  be  brought  within  the 
purview  of  the  Commission." 

The  result  of  our  Memorandum*  was  that  the  Commissioners  invited  us  to  expand 
some  of  our  arguments,  and  to  send  a  delegation  later  on  to  give  evidence.  Accord- 
ingly, we  submitted  some  further  observations  f ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1912  Mr, 
Ellis  Powell  and  myself  attended  the  Commission,  which  devoted  an  hour  to  question- 
ing us. |  Later  on  the  Committee  was  again  asked  to  supplement  its  statements  by 
preparing  certain  detailed  information  with  regard  to  steamship  and  cable  services- 
This  we  did,  with  much  labour,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  pages  of  printed  foolscap — rather 
too  heavy  a  morsel  for  the  pages  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  In  the  Journal  these  activities 
were  reported  or  discussed  under  the  heading  "  Empire  Development  Board."  The 
Royal  Commission,  however,  has  changed  "  Empire  "  to  "  Imperial,"  which  I  do  not 
like.  "  Imperial  Development  Board  "  might  appear  to  mean  a  Development  Board 
run  by  an  Imperial  Government ;  which  is  just  what  this  is  not  to  be.  "  Empire 
Development  Board,"  on  the  other  hand,  more  plainly  means  a  Board  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire  by  the  Empire.  It  may  seem  only  a  small  point ;  but,  where 
there  is  a  choice  of  names,  why  not  have  the  best  one  ? 

Subsequently  the  Royal  Commission  visited  New  Zealand,  where  it  received  a 
somewhat  kindred  proposal  from  Mr.  Beauchamp,  then  acting  chairman  of  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand.  Unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  look  up  the  report  of  his  evidence, 
but  I  think  his  proposal  related  more  particularly  to  the  development  of  harbours  by 
the  aid  of  British  credit.  A  rather  different  conception  of  Empire  Development, 
namely,  the  direct  exploitation  of  lands  by  the  Imperial  Government,  has  quite  recently 
been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  and  others.§ 

So  much  for  the  part  played  by  this  Institute  and  other  people  in  bringing  the 
idea  to  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission.  In  one  or  two  respects,  as  I  will 

*  United  Empire,  July  1912,  p.  606.  t  l^d.  Nov:  1912,  p,  905, 

\  Ibid.  Dec.  1912,  p.  979.  5  The  Times,  Sept;  28  and  29,  1916; 
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presently  show,  the  scheme  recommended  by  the  Commission  does  not  go  so  far  as 
our  own,  while  in  other  ways  it  goes  farther.  In  any  case,  we  were  not  the 
real  originators  of  the  idea.  The  chief  credit  belongs,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin, 
who  represented  Australia  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907.  Yet  he  traced  his 
own  inspiration  to  an  article*  written  by  Sir  George  Clarke  (now  Lord  Sydenham) 
in  1904,  which  in  turn  referred  to  the  historic  proposal  made  by  the  South  African 
statesman,  Mr.  Jan  Hofmeyr,  in  1887,  in  connection  with  naval  defence.  That  takes 
us  back  thirty  years.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  and  estimating  the  Com- 
mission's proposal  will  be  to  start  with  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907  and  follow 
up  the  fortunes  of  the  idea  from  that  point. 

The  Conference  of  1907  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  question  of  fiscal  reciprocity 
within  the  Empire,  a  policy  strongly  favoured  by  all  the  Dominions.  The  British 
Government  of  that  day  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  declared  its  willing- 
ness to  pursue  the  same  ends  by  other  economic  means,  if  any  such  could  be  suggested. 
It  was  to  meet  this  situation  that  Mr.  Deakin,  practically  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  joint  fund,  with  a  joint  board  to  administer  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  maritime  communications  of  the  Empire  by  steamship  and 
cable.  He  had  in  mind  particularly  the  projects  for  establishing  fast  mail  services 
to  Canada  and  Australasia,  and  for  extending  the  system  of  State-owned  cables, 
which  already  had  been  discussed  for  some  years  without  much  result.  He  laid  his 
finger  on  certain  difficulties  of  a  general  character  which  seemed  to  prevent  the  fruition 
even  of  schemes  almost  universally  approved  in  principle.  These  difficulties  were 
(a)  the  lack  of  any  permanent  body,  representing  the  several  Governments,  to  carry 
on  and  complete  the  negotiations  in  the  interval  between  the  periodical  meetings 
of  the  Conference  ;  (6)  the  difficulty  of  apportioning  the  cost  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  all  the  Governments  concerned,  especially  when  each  was  liable  to  political  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  all  the  various  and  often  conflicting  interests  which  inevitably 
find  themselves  affected  by  propositions  of  this  class.  Indeed,  the  only  one  which  has 
been  carried  through,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  is  represented  by  the  State-owned 
Pacific  Cable.  That  took  fifteen  years  from  start  to  finish.  It  never  came  within 
sight  of  fulfilment  until  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
took  hold  of  it  and  a  special  board  was  appointed  to  put  it  through.  As  to  steam- 
ship services,  a  good  example  of  the  political  difficulty  may  still  be  within  the  memory 
of  some  of  you.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  revival  of  the  scheme  known  as  the  All 
Red  route  evoked  a  keen  competition  among  the  western  seaports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  the  terminal  privileges,  the  Irish  party  in  particular  exerting  all  its 
familar  arts  in  behalf  of  Galway. 

To  overcome  such  difficulties  Mr.  Deakin  argued  that  two  things  were  indispen- 
sable :  first,  a  permanent  and  representative  board  for  working  out  the  technical 
details  of  each  scheme,  and  ascertaining  and  apportioning  the  cost  between  the  States 
concerned ',  second,  a  definite  fund,  contributed  in  advance  by  the  Governments 
jointly,  for  the  general  purpose  of  such  schemes,  so  as  to  avoid  the  politically  awk- 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  May  1904. 
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ward  necessity  of  putting  any  sum  on  the  Estimates  for  a  particular  project  which 
could  be  represented  as  an  addition  to  expenditure  or  as  a  dole  to  sectional  interests. 
As  a  standard  of  contribution  he  suggested,  quite  tentatively,  that  each  State  should 
vote  annually  a  sum  equivalent  to  1  per  cent,  on  its  foreign  imports.  But  he  did 
not  propose  that  the  money  should  be  pooled.  Separate  accounts  were  to  be  kept 
for  each  State,  under  the  supervision  of  the  British  Treasury,  and  each  Parliament 
was  to  retain  control  of  its  own  money.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  for  the 
Board  to  submit  each  scheme,  when  ready,  for  the  approval  of  each  of  the  Govern- 
ments concerned,  which  in  turn  could  submit  it,  if  desired,  to  their  respective  Par- 
liaments. A  slow  and  cumbersome  method,  Mr.  Deakin  admitted  ;  but,  he  argued, 
a  great  advance  on  the  existing  conditions.  At  any  rate  the  schemes  would  be  duly 
worked  out,  and  offered  complete  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  or,  possibly,  for  return 
and  modification.  The  Governments  concerned  could  present  them  cut-and-  dried 
to  their  Parliaments  with  the  hall-mark  of  the  expert  and  non-political  Board  ;  and, 
the  money  being  already  there,  the  plea  of  economy  could  not  so  easily  be  used  to 
cloak  party  obstructiveness.  Unexpended  balances  would  accumulate  to  the  credit 
of  the  several  States  for  future  schemes. 

This  proposal  evoked  a  lively  discussion,  but  nothing  came  of  it  at  the  time. 
Beyond  the  usual  disputes  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  standard  of  contribution,  the  idea 
of  voting  money  in  advance  of  definite  schemes  was  strongly  condemned  by  the  British 
Ministers.  They  argued  that  such  a  procedure  would  violate  all  financial  principle, 
and  that  the  only  right  method  would  be  to  find  the  money  needed  as  and  when  re- 
quired. Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  was  then  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  did,  indeed,  try 
to  effect  a  compromise,  shelving  the  financial  question.  He  offered  a  resolution 
that  some  means  of  permanent  consultation  should  be  devised,  only  to  find  him- 
self checked  by  his  more  timorous  colleagues. 

Mr.  Deakin  himself  was  manifestly  disappointed  at  the  breakdown  of  this  final 
attempt  to  get  sentiment  translated  into  co-operative  action.  But  to-day,  I  like 
to  think,  he  may  well  feel  that  after  all  he  did  not  adventure  in  vain.  In  the  stimu- 
lating atmosphere  of  the  Imperial  Conference  at  least  one  British  Minister,  hitherto 
unconscious  of  the  Empire,  had  become  infected  with  that  idea  of  "  development " 
—the  development  of  your  country's  natural  resources,  especially  by  making  ways 
for  transport  and  travel— which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  younger  nations  and  newer 
lands.  I  am  not  authorised  to  say  that  the  measure  known  as  the  Development 
Act  of  1909,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  piloted  to  the  Statute  Book  of  the  United  King- 
dom, was  inspired  by  Mr.  Deakin's  abortive  proposal.  But  the  presumption  is  very 
strong.  As  most  of  you  know,  the  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to  develop  our  home 
resources  by  means  especially  of  improved  highways,  adapted  to  motor  transport.  And 
financially  it  rested  upon  Mr.  Deakin's  expedient,  which  must  have  been  reconsidered 
by  the  British  Government,  of  appropriating  an  annual  sum  of  money  to  the  general 
purpose  in  advance  of  any  particular  scheme ;  unexpended  balances  being  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  required.  It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  Development 
Act  has  proved  both  popular  and  successful ;  and,  further,  that  it  could  never  have 
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accomplished  so  much  if  the  Development  Commissioners  had  been  obliged  to  get 
a  special  grant  from  Parliament  for  each  specific  scheme  which  they  prepared.  Under 
the  Act  they  are  virtually  independent  of  Parliament,  only  the  assent  of  the  Treasury 
being  required  to  sanction  their  operations.  The  existence  of  the  fund  is  both  a 
stimulus  to  action  and  also,  since  the  annual  grant  is  £500,000  only,  a  check  upon 
extravagant  projects. 

Meanwhile,  in  an  obscure  corner,  I  was  myself  engaged  in  narrating  the  story  of 
the  Imperial  Conference.  When  presently  Mr.  Lloyd  George  introduced  his  Deve- 
lopment Bill  the  analogy  was  so  obvious  that  I  at  once  annexed  the  same  term  to 
Mr.  Deakin's  proposal  as  a  ready  means  of  conveying  to  English  readers  both  the 
general  intention  and  the  structure  of  the  scheme.  Already  it  is  clear  that  in  this 
new  context  the  name  has  come  to  stay.  But  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Deakin  had  introduced  an  unnecessary  complication  by  assuming  that  some  fixed 
standard  of  contribution  to  the  Development  Fund  would  be  necessary.  Since  he  postu- 
lated that  each  Parliament  was  to  retain  control  of  its  own  money,  by  being  allowed 
to  review  each  project  of  expenditure,  why  have  any  definite  standard  of  contribution 
at  all  ?  On  a  voluntary  basis,  if  one  Government  gave  a  good  lead  probably  the  rest 
would  follow  suit ;  just  as  has  always  happened,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
peditionary forces.  Each  would  probably  vote  a  sufficient  sum,  at  any  rate,  to  cover 
its  maximum  share  of  any  recognised  project  in  which  it  was  interested.  Of  course 
Britain's  contribution  should  be  much  the  largest,  because  this  country  is  the  centre  from 
which  all  these  projects  radiate,  so  that  it  would  always  get  the  terminal  advantages. 
As  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  naturally  be 
connected  with  the  Imperial  Conference,  perhaps  as  a  standing  sub-committee. 
Each  Government  would  appoint  its  own  representative,  whom  it  could  recall  at 
any  time,  together  with  the  unexpended  balance  of  its  account,  if  dissatisfied  with 
the  Board's  work.  The  President  of  the  Imperial  Conference  could  control  the  office, 
with  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Treasury,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Deakin. 

Meanwhile,  again,  certain  definite  and  much-discussed  projects  of  communication, 
which  had  been  left  over  from  the  Imperial  Conference,  were  being  followed  up  in 
the  old  casual,  spasmodic  way.  The  principal  were  the  All  Red  mail  service,  State- 
owned  cables  and  reduction  of  Suez  Canal  dues.  Despite  the  absence  of  any  vital 
disagreement,  and  the  real  eagerness  of  some  of  the  Governments,  one  and  all  fizzled 
out  again.  So  it  had  become  clearer  than  ever  that  the  Empire  must  have  a  regular 
Development  Board  before  it  could  hope  to  get  these  things  done  in  any  reasonable 
space  of  time. 

Then  came  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911 :  nothing  having  been  accomplished 
in  the  interval  of  four  years  to  fulfil  the  common  aspirations  of  1907.  When,  towards 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  British  Government  proposed  that  a  Royal  Commission 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  generally  into  the  resources  of  the  Dominions  and 
the  possibility  of  developing  trade  within  the  Empire  by  other  than  fiscal  means, 
no  great  enthusiasm  was  excited.  Some  of  the  Dominions,  indeed,  hardly  seemed 
to  take  the  Commission  seriously  at  first,  though  Canada  was  a  notable  exception. 
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To-day  it  needs  a  real  effort  to  recall  the  atmosphere  of  that  time.  Royal  Commissions 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  device  for  shelving  urgent  questions.  Information 
as  to  the  resources  of  the  Dominions  was  already  available  to  all  who  cared  to  seek 
it,  either  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  or  at  the  Dominion  offices  in  London.  What 
seemed  to  be  wanting  was  not  information  but  the  will-to-action  in  Downing  Street. 
Hence  the  expressed  anxiety  of  our  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  that  at  least 
one  proposal  of  a  really  practical  kind  might  issue  from  the  Royal  Commission.  Little 
could  we  then  foresee  that,  before  this  Commission  could  make  its  final  report,  the 
nemesis  of  Laissez-Faire  would  already  be  on  us,  burning  into  the  public  mind 
that  the  Britannic  Commonwealth  is  not  only  our  strength  but  our  duty,  and  that 
in  the  process  of  eternal  justice  the  wages  of  Cheap  Food  is  Dearth. 

By  the  time  that  the  Royal  Commission  had  got  to  work  the  official  Report  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  (1911)  was  available.  A  new  project  for  an  Empire  system  of 
wireless  stations  had  now  been  added  to  the  old  waiting  list,  and  the  impending  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  had  added  a  further  complication  to  the  question  of  mail 
services.  Among  other  matters  which  had  been  discussed  were  some  very  serious 
difficulties  relating  to  shipping.  Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  been  trying, 
by  different  methods,  to  build  up  a  local  mercantile  marine  on  a  white-labour  basis, 
and  both  had  reached  a  deadlock  owing  to  the  influence  exerted  in  London  by  the 
opposing  interests.  There  was  consequently  much  heartburning,  and  these  Do- 
minions were  even  contemplating,  it  was  said,  the  establishment  of  a  joint  State-owned 
service  of  cargo  boats  for  the  European  trade.  Again,  the  South  African  Government 
complained  that  the  steamship  companies  were  using  the  system  of  deferred  rebates 
to  defeat  its  policies.  It  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  British  Government,  on  the 
ground  that  effective  control  of  rates,  etc.,  could  not  be  maintained  unless  it  were 
exercised  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  Our  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  was  further 
aware  of  numerous  cases  in  which  the  shipping  companies  seemed  to  favour  foreign 
rather  than  Britannic  trade,  sometimes  even  neutralising  the  Britannic  preferences  in 
Dominion  tariffs.  In  particular  we  drew  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  to 
the  growing  tendency  for  British  steamship  companies  not  only  to  form  mergers  among 
themselves,  the  larger  absorbing  the  smaller,  but  also  to  make  working  agreementa 
with  the  big  foreign  companies,  especially  the  German,  with  little  regard  to  Empire 
interests.  We  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Empire  urgently  needed  some  system 
of  joint  control  over  freight  rates  and  shipping  conditions  generally.  As  to  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  we  got  an  idea  from  Canadian  experience.  This  was  that  the  Develop- 
ment Board  might  be  called  upon  to  investigate  any  dispute,  and  publish  the  actual 
facts  together  with  its  own  view  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  afterwards  relying  on  the 
moral  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  procure  a  settlement  accordingly. 

Having  thus  traced  the  long  sequence  of  fertile  ideas  and  barren  events,  I  will  now 
give  you  the  summary  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee's  final  scheme  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Commission.  I  think  it  represents  the  most  practical  conception 
hitherto  of  an  Empire  Development  Board,  not  over-ambitious,  but  designed  to  meet 
certain  long-recognised  wants  by  methods  which  experience  has  justified.  It  may 
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thus  serve  as  a  standard  of  excellence  by  which  to  estimate  the  actual  proposal  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  The  Trade  Committee  suggested  that  the  functions  of  the  Board 
should  be : 

(1)  To  act  as  trustee  of  the  Empire  Fund,  which  they  proposed  should  be  con- 
tributed by  such  Governments  as  cared  to  participate : 

(2)  to  "  promote  "  such  schemes,  involving  inter-State  co-operation  and  expendi- 
ture, as  it  might  be  asked  to  undertake  by  two  or  more  of  the  contributory  Govern- 
ments ;  to  work  out  the  details,  prepare  estimates,  apportion  the  cost,  and,  subject  to 
the  endorsement  of  the  detailed  scheme  by  the  several  Governments  concerned  in  each, 

(3)  to  carry  such  schemes  into  effect : 

(4)  itself  to  suggest  schemes  appropriate  to  that  common  policy  which  the  fact  of 
the  Board's  existence  would  imply  : 

(5)  to  take  over  the  duty  of  arranging  and  financing  all  mail  or  telegraph  services 
involving  subsidies  from  two  or  more  Governments  within  the  Empire  : 

(6)  to  watch  and  report  upon  the  interests  of  trade  within  the  Empire  as  affected 
by  maritime  communications,  and  in  case  of  injurious  developments  to  take  or  recom- 
mend suitable  action  : 

(7)  to  report  at  the  request  of  any  participant  Government  upon  any  question 
concerning  the  operation,  from  any  standpoint  of  public  interest,  of  any   of   the 
maritime  services  of  the  Empire,  i.e.  steamship  services,  whether  mail  or  cargo,  and 
telegraph  services,  by  cable  or  wireless. 

Thus  the  duty  of  the  Board  would  be  partly  advisory  and  partly  executive.  Its 
executive  function  would  embrace  not  only  the  carrying  out  of  approved  schemes, 
but  also  the  permanent  management  of  each.  The  Board  would  naturally  therefore 
take  over  the  existing  Pacific  Cable  Board.  Likewise  it  would  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  any  similar  joint  services.  In  its  executive  capacity,  we  suggested, 
the  Board  might  act  by  sections,  representing  only  the  Governments  contributing  to 
the  particular  scheme.  But  in  its  advisory  and  semi-judicial  capacities  it  might  act 
collectively. 

With  that  let  us  now  compare  the  actual  proposal  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
In  the  Report  the  functions  of  the  proposed  Development  Board  are  summarised  as 
follows  : — * 

(a)  To  continue,  complete  and  thereafter  keep  up  to  date  the  survey  begun  by 
us  (the  Royal  Commissioners)  of  the  relation  between  the  production  and  require- 
ments of  the  Empire  in  the  matter  of  food  supplies,  raw  materials,  and  all  other 
commodities  essential  to  its  well-being ; 

(b)  to  watch  and  report  upon  the  changing  requirements  of   the   Empire  in 
respect  of  such  materials  and  commodities,  and  to  mature  plans  for  promoting 
and  improving  their  production  within  the  Empire  ; 

(c)  to  investigate  in  collaboration  with  existing    institutions  and  committees 
for  scientific  research — 

(1)  the  possibilities  of  production  within  the  Empire  of  such  of  these  essential 

*tCd,  8462,  p.  163. 
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materials  and  commodities  as  now  arc,  or  may  in  the  future  be  found  to  be,  mainly 
produced  and  controlled  outside  its  limits,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  new  supplies 
generally ; 

(2)  the  best  means  of  promoting  efficiency  and  preventing  waste  in  existing  methods 
of  production ; 

(3)  the  possibilities  of  the  utilisation  of    substitutes  for  essential  commodities 
which  are  not  found  to  be  available  within  the  Empire  ; 

(d)  to  consider  and  devise  means  for  the  direction  of   Empire  capital  towards 
the  development  of  Empire  resources ; 

(e)  to  study  the  larger  aspects  of  migration  within  the  Empire  with  a  view  to 
securing  and  maintaining  a  sufficiency  of  population  in  all  its  parts ; 

(/)  to  advise  on  the  adequacy  for  Imperial  requirements  of  schemes  of  harbour 
improvement  in  certain  of  the  great  ports  within  the  Empire  ; 

(</)  to  study  lines  of  communication  by  steamship,  cable  or  railway  which  are 
contributory  and  necessary  to  Imperial  development ; 

(h)  to  study  and  report  upon  legislation  affecting  the  mechanism  of  trade  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  development  in  similar  legislation  through- 
out the  world ; 

(i)  to  prepare  and  publish  Imperial  statistics. 

The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  all  these  functions  are  purely  advisory.  Regarding 
the  Board  as  an  experimental  institution  the  Commission  decided  to  go  no  further 
than  that.  So  the  Board  is  to  investigate  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  to  have 
no  power  to  execute  anything  except  reports  for  other  people  to  pigeon-hole.  Now 
the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  this  Institute  would  be  the  last  body  to  under- 
rate the  economic  importance  of  research  and  statistics.  Indeed,  we  ourselves  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the  difficulty,  in  some  cases  the  impossibility, 
of  obtaining  reliable  or  complete  statistics  in  relation  to  various  matters  of  Empire 
interest.  But  our  general  feeling  then  was  that  the  Empire  needed  first  and 
foremost  a  definite  economic  policy,  of  which  the  primary  aim  should  be  to  make  it 
always  easier  and  generally  more  profitable  for  British  people  to  make  homes, 
produce  commodities,  or  invest  money  within  the  Empire  than  in  foreign  countries. 
Secure  that  condition  and  all  the  rest  will  follow  naturally.  Most  of  those  who  have 
studied  this  question  independently  of  political  parties  agree  in  holding  that  Empire 
development,  so  far  as  it  demands  joint  action  by  the  several  Governments,  involves 
two  main  policies,  which  are  not  alternatives  at  all  but  complementary  and  necessary 
to  each  other.  They  may  be  expressed  in  two  words — Preference  and  Communications. 

Without  those  twin  measures,  which  are  mutually  dependent,  no  amount  of 
research  or  reports  is  going  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the  benefit  of 
its  own  peoples,  however  much  the  results  might  assist  the  more  practical  foreigner 
to  continue  reaping  where  we  have  sown.  Assuming  those  twin  measures  actively 
carried  out,  the  research  and  statistical  services  would  of  course  become  more  and 
more  necessary  and  valuable  as  time  went  on.  But — setting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  policy  of  Preference  which  the  Commission  was  forbidden  to  touch — we  had  long 
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known  quite  enough  about  social  conditions  in  this  country  and  the  undeveloped  wealth 
of  the  Dominions  to  justify  a  number  of  definite  projects  of  maritime  communication 
which  had  already  been  awaiting  fulfilment  for  years.  As  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said 
in  1907,  referring  particularly  to  the  All  Red  mail  service,  these  things  have  really 
passed  the  stage  of  inquiry  and  have  become  questions  of  policy — will  you  or  won't 
you  have  them  carried  out  ?  No  doubt  the  economic  conditions  disclosed  by  the 
War  have  powerfully  influenced  the  Commission's  work,  giving  a  new  vitality  to  the 
old  ideal  of  a  British  Empire  self-sufficing  in  all  essential  commodities  ;  a  policy  for 
which  before  the  War  you  could  hardly  get  a  hearing  in  this  country.  That  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  revived  this  ideal  is,  in  my  view,  all  to  the  good.  But  it  is 
a  policy  which  has  yet  to  be  endorsed  by  the  peoples,  whereas  the  principle  of 
development  by  means  of  Communications  has  virtually  been  endorsed  long  ago.  It 
seems  to  me  a  pity  that  an  agreed  policy  should  thus  be  linked  to  another  which  not 
only  is  not  yet  agreed,  but  might  seem  to  require  a  different  type  of  personnel  upon 
the  Board.  To  organise  research  is  one  thing;  to  organise  transport  or  telegraph 
services  is  quite  another.  While  myself  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  Commission's 
conception  of  a  permanent  survey  of  the  relation  between  Empire  requirements  and 
Empire  production,  I  do  wish  to  impress  the  point  that  historically  the  motive  idea 
of  an  Empire  Development  Board  has  been  to  overcome,  not  lack  of  information, 
but  certain  quite  different  obstacles  to  execution. 

The  matters  scheduled  for  the  attention  of  the  Board  do,  however,  include  the 
improvement  of  communication  by  steamship,  cable  and  railway.  And  in  the  body 
of  the  report  the  Commissioners  discuss  the  subject  in  a  very  stimulating  spirit,  out- 
lining definite  plans  for  creating  new  services  and  improving  old  ones  which  they 
themselves  consider  to  be  desirable  and  practical.  As  to  mail  services  they  offer  us  a 
splendid  programme  for  1922,  when  several  of  the  chief  existing  contracts  will  have 
expired,  provided  certain  harbours  can  meanwhile  be  deepened  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  big  ships  which  are  the  most  economical  for  fast  running.  And  as  to  cables,  which 
they  do  not  think  are  likely  to  be  superseded  yet,  they  see  nothing  fantastic  in  the  late 
Sir  Sandford  Fleming's  idea  that,  by  means  of  a  State-owned  system,  social  messages 
might  soon  be  sent  at  6d.  a  word  between  any  countries  within  the  Empire.  They} 
too,  have  recognised  that  no  satisfactory  rate  of  progress  can  be  expected  until  there  is 
a  permanent  body  to  "  promote  "  the  schemes  ;  and  they  intend  the  proposed  Board 
to  meet  this  need.  Again,  so  much  to  the  good.  But,  even  assuming  that  the  Board 
is  mainly  composed  of  men  accustomed  to  organising  transport  and  telegraph  services, 
we  still  miss  the  other  feature,  the  regular  fund,  which  Mr.  Deakin  deemed  to  be  no 
less  essential.  I  think  his  diagnosis  was  sound,  and  until  the  fund  is  created  the  speed 
of  fulfilment  is  not  likely  to  be  much  accelerated. 

The  "  mechanism  of  trade  in  its  widest  sense  "  covers  not  only  those  questions  of 
Patent  Law,  Trade  Maiks,  Copyright,  etc.,  which  have  long  been  familiar  at  Imperial 
Conferences,  but  also  questions  of  freight  rates  and  all  details  of  shipping  business. 
In  regard  to  freight  rates,  especially  cases  of  injurious  discrimination,  the  Commis- 
sioners recommend  that  special  boards  should  be  established  in  each  country.  Actual 
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disputes,  they  suggest,  might  bo  investigated  and  reported  upon  by  these  Boards  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  had  proposed.  This  scheme 
is  independent,  apparently,  of  the  Development  Board,  and  it  seems  too  complicated 
to  meet  the  class  of  disputes  which  the  Committee  had  cited.  The  essential,  we 
thought,  was  that  both  ends  of  the  line  should  be  brought  under  the  same  public 
control,  exercised  by  a  joint  authority ;  whereas  under  the  Commission's  proposal 
such  cases  presumably  could  not  be  dealt  with  until  the  separate  Boards  in  the  two 
or  more  countries  concerned  had  contrived  to  consult  together  and  reach  a  common 
decision. 

"  The  larger  aspects  of  migration  within  the  Empire  "  are  to  be  "  studied  "  by  the 
Development  Board,  which  presumably  would  also  produce  the  much-needed  statistics. 
But  to  "  control  "  emigration  separate  authorities  are  to  be  established.  No  doubt, 
if  the  Development  Board  is  to  be  primarily  an  office  of  research  and  statistics,  the 
proposed  division  of  functions  is  logical  enough.  And  since  emigration  means,  if  we 
exclude  the  Asiatic  phase,  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  control  of  it  must 
be  exercised  primarily  by  this  country  rather  than  the  Empire.  If,  however,  the 
Development  Board  is  mainly  needed  for  getting  things  done,  its  service  to  migration 
would  lie  in  its  attention  to  steamships  and  telegraphs,  a  separate  office  being  created 
for  research  and  statistics. 

The  place  assigned  to  the  Board  in  the  Empire's  constitutional  system  does  not 
call  for  much  comment.  The  Commissioners  soon  recognised  that  it  was  absurd  to 
leave  out  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  which  had  been  excluded  from  their  purview 
by  the  terms  of  reference.  Therefore,  though  they  could  visit  only  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  they  have  included  India,  the  Crown  Colonies  and  the  Protectorates  both 
in  the  scope  of  the  proposed  Development  Board  and  in  the  specific  schemes  which 
they  discuss  in  their  Report.  They  consider  that  the  Board  should  consist  of 
twelve  members,  seven  being  allotted  to  the  United  Kingdom  with  India,*  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  Protectorates,  and  one  each  to  the  five  self-governing  Dominions.  The 
expenses  of  administration,  they  suggest,  should  be  divided  among  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  proportion  to  either  trade  or  revenue,  the  British  Treasury 
supervising.  The  period  of  appointments  should  be  limited,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
stagnation — a  most  salutary  proviso.  The  headquarters  should  be  in  London,  but 
the  Board  should  journey  from  time  to  time  about  the  Empire.  It  should  "  work  under 
the  supreme  control  of  the  Imperial  Conference,"  its  general  function  being  to  advise 
the  different  Governments  on  the  matters  assigned  to  it  for  inquiry. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Commissioners  more  than  once  refer  to  their  proposal  as 
the  "  initial  stage  "  of  the  Development  Board.  "While  limiting  its  initial  scope  they 
refuse  to  restrict  its  future  possibilities.  If  at  some  future  time  the  Governments  of 
the  Empire  should  wish  to  entrust  it  with  "  administrative  duties,"  such  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Cable  or  other  joint  services,  the  Commissioners  "  see  no  inherent 
difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  such  a  wish."  To  me  especially  that  is  good  news  ;  because 

*  In  the  light  of  more  recent  developments,  India  would  presumably  nominate  and  control  her 
own  representative. 
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in  1912,  when  I  had  to  defend  the  same  suggestion  before  the  Commission,  I  came 
away  with  a  disconsolate  feeling  that  the  old  bogey  of  an  "  outside  "  or  "  irresponsible 
body,"  long  ago  invented  by  a  bureaucracy  jealous  of  its  traditional  prerogatives,  was 
still  sufficiently  alive  to  thwart  the  evolution  of  the  Imperial  Conference  into  a  per- 
manent system  of  organised  alliance,  which  would  necessarily  involve  the  institution  of 
continuous  sub-committees.  No  doubt  the  whole  principle  of  the  Imperial  Conference, 
which  is  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  independent  Governments,  can  be  criticised  as 
affording  only  a  cumbersome  and  dilatory  method  of  getting  things  done.  On  paper 
— as  I  think,  only  on  paper — a  more  effective  Board  of  Development  could  be  derived 
from  a  centralised  or  unified  system  of  Empire  government.  But  the  Commissioners 
point  out  that  it  was  far  beyond  their  province  to  raise  in  this  manner  the  great 
question  of  the  future  constitution  of  the  Empire.  Their  business  was  to  make  pro- 
posals consonant  with  the  existing  constitution ;  and  they  claim  justly — though,  perhaps 
with  less  reason  than  Mr.  Deakin  had  before — that  the  proposed  Board  would  ensure 
more  effective  co-operation  than  hitherto. 

One  objection  anticipated  by  them  does  not  strike  me  as  having  any  substance. 
Someone  seems  to  have  reminded  them  of  the  unfavourable  reception  which  was 
given  by  the  Dominion  Governments  to  Mr.  Lyttelton's  proposal,  in  1905,  of  an 
Imperial  Commission  for  certain  purposes,  and,  again,  to  Mr.  Har court's  proposal,  in 
1911,  of  what  he  called  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference.  With- 
out going  into  details,  I  will  only  say  that  neither  proposal  was  really  true  to  the 
principle  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  which  does  not  recognise  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  Minister,  as  the  executive  head  of  the 
Empire.  Like  the  Imperial  Conference  itself,  this  Development  Committee  can  only 
represent  Governments  in  alliance.  Choose  for  it  men  of  business  who  have  shown 
imagination,  the  type  of  those  whose  names  have  been  associated  with  the  great 
steamship  lines,  transcontinental  railways,  and  cable  enterprises  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  Cut  them  loose  from  their  commercial  connections.  Give  them  a  regular 
fund  to  spend,  as  a  guide  to  the  scale  of  the  schemes  expected  from  them,  a  guarantee 
against  political  factiousness  and  vexatious  delays,  and  as  a  means  of  establishing 
a  subsiduary  bureau  for  scientific  and  statistical  work.  Give  them  also  an  ultimate 
goal  at  which  to  aim — the  attainment  of  uniform  rates,  on  the  lowest  possible  scale, 
for  transport  and  travel  between  all  countries  of  the  Empire,  irrespective  of  distance, 
and  for  telegraphic  messages  between  any  two  points.  A  capable  Board,  working 
progressively  on  those  lines,  touching  the  daily  interests  of  every  producer  and  every 
settler  within  the  Empire,  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  ever  closer  intercourse, 
fostering  the  feeling  that  each  of  the  Britannic  peoples  was  helping  the  others  to 
reach  a  higher  scale  of  life,  would  do  more  to  cement  the  unity  of  the  Empire  than 
any  ingenious  political  plan  for  preserving  liberty  by  subjecting  each  part  of  the 
Empire  to  the  control  of  the  remainder. 

One  merit,  however,  of  the  Board  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission  is  that, 
while  conforming  at  the  outset  to  the  autonomist  principle,  it  could  easily  be 
converted  afterwards  into  a  department  of  federal  government,  if  ever  the 
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Empire  reverted  to  centralism.  There  can  be  no  excuse,  therefore,  for  post- 
poning the  scheme  until  the  general  question  of  the  future  government  of  the 
Empire  has  been  settled — which  possibly  may  be  never.  As  it  stands,  this 
scheme  of  a  Development  Board  is  not  exactly  what  some  of  us  would  have  liked ; 
but  it  is  good  enough  for  a  start,  and  might  soon  develop  on  practical  lines  by  first 
dividing  and  then  co-ordinating  its  too  various  functions.  And  it  comes  before  the 
public  with  all  the  authority  of  a  Royal  Commission  representing  all  the  self-governing 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Yet  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  mature  unopposed.  It  will  anta- 
gonise powerful  interests,  some  of  which  do  not  work  in  the  open.  We  must  again 
expect  the  Hidden  Hand,  and  must  exert  ourselves  more  successfully  than  hitherto 
to  defeat  it. 

In  these  circumstances  I  feel  that  all  of  us  should  unite  in  urging  that  the 
establishment  of  an  Empire  Development  Board  on  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Royal 
Commission  should  be  the  very  first  business  of  the  Imperial  Conference  which  is  to 
be  convened  after  the  War. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  Lord  Desborough,  after  introducing  Captain  Richard 
Jebb,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  the  War  the  British  Empire  would  bo 
an  estate  with  a  very  heavy  mortgage  on  it.  With  interest  and  sinking  fund,  there 
would  be  something  like  £240,000,000  a  year  to  be  found  before  the  running  of  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  country  could  be  begun.  They  would  have,  therefore,  to 
develop  their  estate.  He  drew  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Resources  De- 
velopment Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Milner.  There  was  now  the 
report  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission,  which  advocated  an  Imperial  Develop- 
ment Board,  which  was  the  subject  of  Captain  Jebb's  Paper.  As  far  as  raw  material 
went,  Lord  Desborough  added,  the  British  Empire  stands  first  in  the  world.  If  the 
United  States  have  been  able,  since  the  Civil  War,  to  increase  their  aggregate  wealth 
from  £3,000,000,000  to  £40,000,000,000  the  British  Empire,  with  its  greater  resources, 
should  be  able  to  do  much  more,  and  reduce  the  Empire  debt,  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  humanity. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Mr.  G. 
Sandbach  Parker,  the  Hon.  G.  Gideon  Murray  (Administrator  of  St.  Lucia),  Mr.  A. 
Bigland  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  M.  B.  Fisher  (late  Minister  for  Trade  and  Industry,  New 
Zealand),  Capt.  L.  G.  Beirne,  and  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins.  It  is  regretted  that 
owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  pages  introduced  with  this  issue  of 
UNITED  EMPIRE,  space  cannot  be  found  for  the  speeches. 
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CANADA. 

Shipbuilding  Activity. — Shipbuilding  in  Canada  has  made  great  strides  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  something  like  $30,000,000  (£6,000,000),  it  is  stated,  having  been 
set  aside  for  the  industry.  A  sum  of  $10,000,000  (£2,000,000)  has  been  placed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  for  wooden 
vessels  to  augment  the  British  mercantile  fleet.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  private 
enterprise  is  engaged  in  building  forty-eight  wooden  and  steel  ships  of  from  150  to  1,500 
tons,  and  these  also  are  mainly  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Munitions  Board.  Canadian 
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yards  have  received  orders  for  steel  ships  up  to  7,500  and  8,000  tons,  but  the  Con- 
troller of  Shipping  for  the  British  Government  has  expressed  a  preference  for  3,000- 
tonners  as  the  standard  for  Canadian  yards.  In  wooden  ships,  nothing  under  2,500 
tons  is  required.  A  large  number  of  auxiliary  schooners  are  under  construction  for  use 
in  the  timber  trade  between  British  Columbia,  Australia,  and  the  Orient.  Orders  have 
been  placed  in  Canada  by  Norwegian  firma,  and  work  is  being  undertaken  in  tho 
Wallace  shipyards  for  a  Japanese  firm. 

Returned  Soldiers. — For  the  first  time,  a  conference  of  all  tho  organisations  in  the 
Dominion  for  dealing  with  returned  soldiers  was  held  at  Winnipeg  not  long  since ;  and 
representatives  of  the  principal  cities  in  Canada,  where  such  organisations  have  been 
formed,  were  present.  A  constitution  to  cover  the  whole  country  was  presented,  a 
name  for  the  national  body  decided  upon,  and  important  resolutions  dealing  with  past 
and  pending  legislation  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  returned  soldiers  were 
discussed. 

British  Columbia  Salmon. — Reports  from  Ottawa  state  that  the  British  Government 
has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  600  tons  of  Canadian  salmon  per  month, 
this  beiilg  in  addition  to  the  importation  of  canned  salmon  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  last 
year's  imports,  allowed  under  the  recent  new  British  trade  regulations.  Additional  plant 
for  tinning  the  catch  will  probably  have  to  be  erected. 

NE  WFOUNDLAND. 

Salt  Supplies.— During  the  War  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  each  year  to 
procure  sufficient  salt  for  the  needs  of  the  fish-curing  industry.  The  codfish  taken  in  the 
waters  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  is  cured  almost  entirely  with  salt,  and  large  stocks  are 
necessary  if  the  whole  of  the  annual  catch  is  to  be  properly  preserved.  The  efforts  of  the 
Newfoundland  Government  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  fishery  salt  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Colony  during  the  current  year  have  been  eminently  successful.  The  British  Admiralty 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  certain  ships  under  its  control  had  been  ordered  across 
the  Atlantic  unprovided  with  cargoes,  to  arrange  that  a  two  years'  supply  of  salt  should  be 
conveyed  to  Newfoundland,  and  this  measure  has  relieved  the  Colony  of  all  anxiety  on  behalf 
of  its  staple  trade. 

Wooden  Ships  Commandeered. — All  the  wooden  ships  belonging  to  the  Newfound- 
land sealing  fleet  are  being  employed  this  summer  for  the  first  time  for  years.  Before 
the  War  there  was  a  large  fleet  of  steel  vessels  to  undertake  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Island, 
but  most  of  these  boats  axe  now  engaged  in  Government  work  in  connection  with  the  War. 
Consequently  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  out  the  wooden  boats,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  they  will  be  employed  to  their  fullest  capacity  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  fact  the  shortage  of  shipping  in  Newfoundland  has  been  so  serious  that  it  is  questionable 
if  it  will  be  found  possible  to  bring  into  the  Colony  all  the  imports  needed, 

AUSTRALIA. 

Queensland's  Sound  Policy. — On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  State  Parliament, 
reference  was  made  to  Queensland's  steadfast  determination  to  aid  the  Empire  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  in  bringing  the  War  to  a  victorious  conclusion.  A  special  effort  will 
be  made  to  increase  the  production  of  food  for  export,  and  to  facilitate  the  extraction 
and  utilisation  of  war  metals.  The  whole  output  of  the  meat  works  will  be  secured  by 
the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  Imperial  troops  until  the  end  of  the  War,  and  for  three 
months  afterwards.  Further,  an  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  disposal  of  the  current  season's  sugar  output.  The  State  Government  has 
already  appropriated  over  200,000  acres  on  behalf  of  returned  soldiers. 
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Storing  the  Harvest. — A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  recently  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  of  wheat  storage,  existing  arrangements  having  been  found  unsatisfactory,  especially 
in  many  of  the  country  districts.  The  construction  of  silos,  involving  an  outlay  of  several 
millions,  has  been  recommended,  in  readiness  for  next  year's  harvest.  These  silos,  or  store 
pits,  have  been  found  necessary  owing  to  the  havoc  caused  by  mice  to  the  wheat  stacked 
alongside  the  railways.  Meantime  the  wheat-stacks  in  certain  districts  are  being  fenced 
round  with  galvanised  iron,  and,  when  possible,  big  consignments  of  wheat  are  being 
conveyed  to  the  ports  which  are  comparatively  free  from  the  pest. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Meat  Profiteering. — The  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  recently  made  a 
statement  regarding  the  frozen  meat  trade  of  the  Dominion,  his  object  being  to  clear 
New  Zealand,  and  incidentally  Australian  farmers,  shipowners,  and  agents,  from  un- 
fair charges  of  profiteering.  Whatever  justification  the  British  public  may  have  for 
its  accusations  on  this  score,  the  cause  for  complaint  must  be  looked  for  nearer  home, 
not  overseas.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  War,  the  British  Government  acquired  control 
of  the  supplies  of  both  New  Zealand  lamb  and  mutton,  and  Australian  beef  and 
mutton.  The  meat  from  both  sources  was  commandeered  primarily  so  as  to  ensure 
an  adequate  and  regular  supply  for  the  British  armies,  and  to  this  end  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  considerable  reserve,  in  case  of  accidents  of  loss  or  delay  due  to  sub- 
marine warfare,  only  a  certain  quantity  being  released  from  time  to  time  for  civilian 
consumption.  The  prices  paid  to  the  New  Zealand  farmers  are :  lamb  6JdI.  per  lb., 
and  mutton  4fd!.  per  lb.  After  paying  the  necessary  charges  for  transit,  cold  storage,  in- 
surance etc.,  the  meat  is  sold  to  the  wholesaler  by  Government  agents,  who  receive 
a  maximum  commission  of  2  per  cent.,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  meat  is  sold 
by  the  wholesaler  to  the  retailer  are :  lamb  lOJd.  per  lb.,  mutton  9d.  per  lb.,  whereby 
the  wholesaler's  profits  are  not  allowed  to  exceed  ^d.  per  lb.  Once  the  meat  passes 
into  the  retailer's  hands,  it  is  at  present  beyond  Government  control ;  but  up  to  that 
stage  profiteering  is  impossible. 

Bank  Returns. — The  banking  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  are 
now  available,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  savings  are  being  made,  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  borrow  from  the  banks.  The  fixed  and  free  deposits  together  show 
in  the  aggregate  an  increase  of  £3,082,487  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1916,  while  the  increase  in  the  advances  and  discounts  amounts  to  £3,961,038.  The  increase 
in  the  amount  borrowed  from  the  banks  exceeded  the  increased  amount  deposited  by  £878,551. 
According  to  the  Dominion,  "  this  movement  is  rather  favourable  than  otherwise,  for  it 
proves  that  credit  can  be  profitably  employed  just  now.  Taking  the  figures  as  a  whole,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  capital  in  the  country,  and  as  the  State  will  soon 
be  making  a  call  on  the  community  for  a  substantial  War  Loan,  it  is  as  well  that  the  financial 
situation,  as  disclosed  by  the  banking  returns,  is  so  satisfactory  ". 

SOUTH  AFMCA. 

Result  of  the  Governor-General's  Appeal. — The  million  sterling  asked  for  \  last 
August,  under  the  title  of  the  Governor- General's  Fund,  has  been  over-subscribed,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  contributions  received  from  the  various  Provinces.  The 
subscriptions  included  £331,000  from  the  Transvaal,  £258,000  from  the  Cape  Province, 
£183,000  from  Natal,  and  £13,000  from  the  Orange  Free  State.  On  a  basis  of  per- 
centages, Natal  easily  heads  the  list  for  the  Union,  and  if  analysed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  white  population,  the  following  results  are  obtained :  Natal  37s.  per 
bead,  Transvaal  13s.  per  head,  Cape  Province  9s.  per  head,  and  Orange  Free  State 
Is.  4e?.  per  head. 

2  o 
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South  African  Maize  Crop. — It  is  stated  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  placed  orders 
in  South  Africa  for  a  million  bags  of  mealies,  for  which  freight  is  being  provided.  Conse- 
quently dealers  are  having  an  exceptionally  busy  time,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
prices.  A  message  from  Potchefstroom  states  that  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  western 
and  south-western  Transvaal  point  to  a  splendid  mealie  crop.  The  rains  have  fallen  just  at 
a  time  when  the  grain  most  wanted  moisture,  and  the  prospects  are  better  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years,  so  that  if  nothing  occurs  to  spoil  the  crop,  there  should  be  a  record 
yield  in  several  areas.  Reports  from  the  northern  Free  States  are  equally  good. 

The  Basutos  and  the  War. — The  Basutos  have  completed  a  national  collection  for 
the  Imperial  War  Funds,  and  the  Paramount  Chief,  Griffiths  Lerothodi,  has  placed 
the  proceeds  in  the  custody  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  for  transmission  to  Great 
Britain.  The  movement  has  been  entirely  voluntary  and  spontaneous  on  the  part  of 
the  Paramount  Chief  and  his  people.  They  desired,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  present 
a  practical  proof  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  no 
conditions  are  imposed  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  gift,  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Chiefs  without  Government  interference  or  control.  The  result  is  a  splendid  and  strik- 
ing evidence  of  attachment  to  the  Crown  and  devotion  to  the  Imperial  cause.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  a  very  substantial  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  British  and 
Allied  war  resources,  and  is  incidentally  a  noteworthy  proof  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  Basuto  people.  The  Basuto  nation  has  raised,  in  money  or  kind,  no  less  than  £30,000. 
The  sum  is  made  up  of  £21,565  in  cash,  supplemented  by  4,400  head  of  cattle  and 
5,754  head  of  small  stock.  The  King  has  sent  a  message  of  warm  appreciation,  and 
has  intimated  his  approval  of  the  suggestion  that  the  sum  should  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  aeroplanes  to  be  employed  at  the  Front.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Basutos  raised  a  sum  of  £2,861  for  the  Prince  of  Wales' s  Fund  in  1915. 

Natal's  Patriotic  Action. — A  representative  conference  of  the  people  of  Natal  recently 
passed  a  unanimous  vote  to  present  as  a  free  gift  to  Great  Britain  £50,000  worth  of  maize, 
potatoes,  and  beef,  and  farmers  have  agreed  to  allot  acreage  for  growing  their  respective 
contributions. 

INDIA. 

The  War  Loan. — It  was  stated  recently  that  applications  for  the  Indian  War  Loan 
had  reached  more  than  20,000  lakhs,  or  over  £13,000,000  sterling.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  issue  of  cash  certificates  bearing  no  interest,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  certain 
applicants — Mohammedans  and  others — who  desire  to  subscribe  to  the  Loan,  but  for  religi- 
ous or  other  reasons  are  averse  to  receiving  interest.  The  purchasers  of  these  certificates 
will,  on  applying  for  their  repayment,  receive  only  the  amount  actually  paid  for  them.  The 
Government  of  India  is  encouraging  subscribers  to  hold  their  investments  in  the  form  of 
inscribed  stock  certificates,  believing  that  this  form  of  security  will  prove  most  convenient 
for  the  majority  of  small  investors.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  applications  received 
from  residents  in  the  moffussil,  the  Government  decided  to  introduce  from  July  1,  arrange- 
ments whereby  a  holder  of  a  Government  promissory  note  may  deposit  it  for  safe  custody 
at  any  Government  treasury  at  a  district  headquarters  at  which  there  is  no  branch  of  a  pre- 
sidency bank  conducting  Government  treasury  business.  Meetings  in  support  of  the  War 
Loan  have  been  held  throughout  India,  and  State  employees  have  been  encouraged  to  invest 
by  the  grant  of  advances,  free  of  interest,  by  the  State. 

Foreign  Trade. — India's  foreign  trade  returns  for  1916-17  are  indicative  of  the 
rapid  progress  which  Japan  and  the  United  States  have  made  in  the  Indian  market 
during  the  past  two  years.  Imports  of  glass  and  glassware  from  Japan  amount  to 
nearly  Rs.  90  lakhs,  as  compared  with  less  than  Rs.  20  lakhs  in  1914-15,  and  of 
hardware,  exclusive  of  cutlery,  to  Rs.  50  lakhs,  as  against  about  Rs.  5  lakhs.  During 
the  same  period  imports  from  Japan  of  beer,  sugar,  coloured  or  dyed  cotton  cloth,  and  hosiery, 
also  rose  enormously.  The  imports  from  America  for  the  same  two  years  show  a  similar 
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increase.  Tinned  plates  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  Rs.  69J  lakhs  in  1916-17,  as 
compared  with  Rs.  l£  lakhs  in  1914-15,  while  the  imports  of  wrought  tubes  and  fittings 
amounted  to  Rs.  46J  lakhs  as  against  Rs.  2|  lakhs.  The  popularity  of  the  American  motor- 
car is  also  conspicuous,  610  cars  having  been  imported  in  1914-15,  and  4,169  in  1916-17. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  Shipping  Problem. — The  Colonial  Office  is  conducting  inquiries  throughout  the 
West  Indies  regarding  the  minimum  tonnage  requirements  for  such  of  their  imports 
and  exports  as  are  not  on  the  prohibited  list.  The  smaller  islands  are  naturally  the 
chief  sufferers  from  the  present  lack  of  tonnage,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
interests  will  be  considered  and  space  reserved  for  their  produce  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible  in  whatever  shipping  arrangements  are  made.  According  to  the  "West  India 
Committee  Circular",  tons  of  muscovado  sugar  has  been  lying  at  Antigua  awaiting 
shipment,  and  great  concern  is  felt  in  Jamaica,  particularly  among  banana -planters,  at 
the  termination  of  Elders  and  Fyffes'  fortnightly  steamship  service  between  the  Islands 
and  Great  Britain,  although  their  vessels  continue  to  ply  between  Columbia  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Probably  some  readjustment  of  existing  conditions  will  be  experi- 
enced before  long,  and  meantime  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Canada-West  Indies 
service  is  not  to  be  altogether  suspended. 

HONGKONG. 

Anti-  German  Feeling. — The  Hongkong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently 
submitted  to  the  Legislative  Council  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  Germans  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Colony  for  ten  years  after  the  War,  and  that  they  should  only 
be  admitted  at  the  end  of  that  period  under  licence.  The  official  element  in  the 
Legislative  Council  vetoed  the  resolution  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  Colony ",  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  matter  will  be  allowed 
to  drop  without  a  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the  anti-German  community.  In 
business  circles  particularly,  the  feeling  against  Germans  is  very  strong,  and  the  reve- 
lations following  upon  the  liquidation  of  enemy  firms  in  Hongkong  lend  considerable 
weight  to  this  point  of  view.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  reaffirmed  its  resolution, 
which  has  received  a  large  measure  of  enthusiastic  support  from  the  public,  and  from 
this  it  may  be '  inferred  that  further  pressure  will  ultimately  be  put  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. Meantime  a  Constitutional  Reform  Association  has  been  formed,  which  has  as  one 
of  its  chief  objects  the  promotion  of  the  greater  representation  of  the  public  on  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  This  move  may  be  regarded  as  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  gain  the  desired  end  by  constitutional  methods. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

Protection  of  Empire  Trade. — It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  British 
communities  in  the  Far  East  are  awakening  to  a  more  lively  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  establishing  new  conditions  for  the  regulation  of  trade  after  the  War. 
"  The  latest  example,"  says  the  London  and  China  Telegraph,  "  is  the  action  taken 
by  the  F.M.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  forwarding  certain  recommendations  to  Govern- 
ment for  measures  to  be  taken  to  stimulate  and  protect  British  trade  (so  far  as 
concerns  the  F.M.S.)  within  the  Empire  after  the  end  of  the  War."  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  in  Great  Britain  is  proposed,  which  shall  represent  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Colony  and  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Government  to  further  trade 
relations  between  the  F.M.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Chamber  is 
also  prepared  to  support  the  imposition  of  a  protective  tariff  on  all  goods  imported 
into  the  Colony  from  other  than  Imperial  sources,  provided  that  this  policy  is  generally 
adopted  within  the  Empire.  It  is  further  suggested  that  a  trading  tax  should  be 
imposed  on  a  percentage  of  the  annual  turnover,  where  enemy  countries  are  concerned. 
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A  MESOPOTAMIAN  ANTIDOTE.* 

THE  controversy  that  has  raged  in  Parliament  around  the  question  whether  disciplinary 
measures  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  enforced,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  held  re- 
sponsible in  the  Report  of  the  Mesopotamian  Commission  for  the  mismanagement 
of  the  campaign,  has  tended  to  veil  the  horror  of  the  revelations  regarding  the  break- 
down of  the  medical  arrangements.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  all  concerned  that  the 
Report  should  have  made  such  a  formidable  Blue  Book,  which  at  the  price  of  two 
shillings  is  not  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Even 
the  generous  summaries  appearing  in  the  press  could  only  deal  with  the  fringe  of  the 
material  collected  by  the  Commission,  and  most  of  the  details  that  render  the  Report 
particularly  harrowing  have  perforce  been  passed  over.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however, 
to  go  beyond  the  briefest  summing-up  of  the  evidence.  In  the  words  of  the  "  Vincent- 
Bingley"  Report,  which  the  Commissioners  adopted  in  its  entirety,  "We  have  ample 
evidence,  much  of  it  of  a  terrible  kind,  to  show  that  the  failure  to  provide  proper 
hospital  steamers  and  the  necessary  medical  personnel  and  equipment  caused  great 
suffering.  The  steamers  and  barges  employed  for  evacuating  the  wounded  (after 
Ctesiphon  and  subsequently)  had  often  been  used  for  carrying  animals  to  the  front.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  time  to  clean  or  disinfect  them  effectually,  and  they  had  to  be  used  in 
this  condition.' '  Beyond  that  single  statement  it  is  unnecessary  to  labour  the  point ; 
the  imagination  can  fill  in  the  rest. 

One  paragraph  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  amid  the 
weighty  matters  discussed.  It  is  entitled  "  Voluntary  Aid  from  England,"  and  pays  a 
tribute  to  the  work  done,  at  a  later  date,  by  the  Joint  War  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  and  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  "Some  of  our  evidence,"  it  is 
stated  on  p.  91,  "  suggests  that  offers  of  voluntary  aid  were  not  too  well  received,  but 
Lord  Hardinge  strongly  maintains  the  contrary  view.  One  regrettable  failure  to  profit 
from  voluntary  assistance  there  can  be  no  doubt  about.  The  Joint  War  Committee 
of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  Order  of  St.  John  in  London  have  been  active 
in  Mesopotamia  since  the  beginning  of  1916 ;  on  July  17,  1915,  however,  they  cabled 
to  Sir  John  Nixon :  '  Can  British  Red  Cross  help  in  any  way  with  hospital  supplies 
for  your  force  ? '  Acceptance  was  confined  to  two  petrol-driven  motor  launches.  The 
offer  was  repeated  on  December  28,  and  a  reply  sent :  '  Nothing  required  at  present. 
If  anything  needed  in  future,  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  you.' "  As  the  Report  pointedly 
remarks:  "A  startling  answer,  in  view  of  the  recent  breakdown  after  Ctesiphon." 

In  "A  Message  from  Mesopotamia"  Sir  Arthur  Lawley  sketches,  in  a  very  readable 
form,  what  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Order  of  St.  John  can  do  when  they  are  given  a  free 
hand,  and  what  they  could  have  done  in  1915,  if  advantage  had  been  taken  of  their 
earlier  offers.  Sir  Arthur  spent  nine  weeks  on  a  trip  from  Bombay  to  Baghdad  and 
back.  During  that  time  he  not  only  visited  the  permanent  stations  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  Mesopotamia,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  in  for  the  advance  to  Baghdad, 
and  had  ocular  demonstration  of  what  medical  equipment  and  hospital  arrangements 
can  be  in  capable  hands,  both  during  a  battle  and  afterwards.  His  admirable  sketch 
will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  as  a  literary  production,  but  especially  for  the 
reassuring  picture  that  he  is  able  to  draw.  "  There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  England  who  have  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  those  near  and 
dear  to  them  are  serving  in  Mesopotamia.  '  Is  it  well  with  them  ? '  they  ask.  To 
them  I  answer,  'Yes!  It  is  well.'"  The  narrative  supports  the  view  thus  briefly 
put.  "No  human  work,"  he  points  out,  "is  wholly  free  from  flaw.  .  .  .  Quite  unfore- 

*  A  Message  from  Mesopotamia.     By  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.T.E.    London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.     Price  2s.  Qd.  net. 
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seen  and  unpreventable  contingencies  may  arrive  to  upset  the  calculations  and  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  finest  organisation  in  the  world.  But  what  human  agency  can  do 
to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  troops,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  is 
being  done  to-day."  Sir  Arthur  Lawley's  statement  is  borne  out  by  independent 
testimony.  There  will  be  few  people,  with  the  least  interest  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
will  not  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  reading  "A  Message  from  Mesopotamia."  Some 
of  the  descriptive  passages  of  the  narrative  are  particularly  happy,  and  graphically 
conjure  up  the  scene  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  writer.  No  one  will  grudge  or  mis- 
understand Tommy's  bon  mot,  "  It  wants  no  fiery  sword  to  keep  me  out  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden"  ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  Sir  Arthur  Lawley  couching  a  bold  lance  for  the 
unequivocal  retention  of  Mesopotamia. 

"  It  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  deplorable  blunder,  if  we  let  slip  through  our  hand 
a  territory  which,  under  proper  administration  and  freed  from  the  shackles  of  Turkish 
misrule,  might  produce  corn  and  wine  and  oil  in  the  same  measure  as  once  made  it 
the  most  opulent  and  puissant  of  countries  under  the  sun.  .  .  .  Indeed  I  do  not  know 
whether,  from  a  political  or  from  a  purely  economical  point  of  view,  the  abandonment 
of  this  vast  territory  would  be  the  greater  blunder." 

A  publishers'  notice  states  that  all  author's  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  book  will 
be  given  to  the  Prisoners  of  War  Fund. 


THE  KING'S  ROYAL  RIFLES.* 

TIIE  story  of  the  K.R.R.,  which  is  not  equalled  by  many  regiments  and  is  surpassed 
by  none,  is  one  that  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  Empire,  since  the  corps 
takes  its  origin  from  a  crisis  in  the  old  Empire  which  was  lost  to  us  long  since,  although  its 
descendants  are  now  once  more  fighting  with  us  and  not  against  us. 

In  the  campaign  of  1755  in  North  America,  General  Braddock  encountered  a  force 
of  French  troops  and  redskins  in  the  forests  that  fringe  the  Ohio  River.  Although 
he  outnumbered  them,  he  was  disastrously  defeated,  and  Braddock  himself  was  killed 
in  that  fatal  day.  The  defeat  was  due  to  the  General's  ignorance  of  that  tyge  of 
warfare,  perhaps  to  contempt  of  his  opponents ;  the  troops,  too,  which  he  commanded 
were  accustomed  to  the  regular  warfare  of  European  fields,  with  pitched  battles  and  winter 
quarters — they  were  utterly  unfamiliar  with  the  redskin  strategy  of  guerilla  tactics, 
sudden  surprises,  and  seeking  cover  in  a  country  which  they  knew  better  than  their 
opponents.  As  our  rude  forefathers  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  war  would  end 
war,  and  it  was  clear  that  further  campaigns  would  need  to  be  fought  in  America, 
it  was  evident  that  troops  more  suited  to  the  type  of  warfare  there  prevailing  would 
be  needed  for  the  work ;  and  accordingly  the  60th  Royal  Americans,  a  regiment  of 
4,000  men  in  four  battalions,  was  raised  in  the  same  year  as  Braddock's  defeat. 

Recruited  largely  from  German  and  Swiss  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  colonies,  with  the  addition  of  volunteers  from  British  regi- 
ments, the  60th  had  its  baptism  of  fire  three  years  later  at  Ticonderoga,  when  it  lost 
heavily.  In  the  same  year  it  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  a  victory  which, 
in  the  words  of  Parkman,  "opened  the  great  West  to  English  enterprise,  took  from 
France  half  her  savage  allies,  and  relieved  our  western  borders  from  the  scourge  of 
Indian  wars."  Under  the  name  of  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Duquesne  was  garrisoned  by  a  detachment 
of  the  regiment. 

Louisburg  and  Quebec  were  added  to  their  battle  honours  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  ;  sub- 
sequently they  were  transferred  to  the  West  Indies,  but  saw  service  at  Savannah 
and  elsewhere,  in  the  campaign  against  Washington  and  the  colonists.  In  the  West 
Indian  campaigns  of  the  following  years  the  regiment  lost  heavily,  more  through  official 

*  A  Brief  History  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps.  By  Lieut: -General  Sir  Edward  Button, 
K.C.B;,  K.C.M.G.,  P.S.C.  Hugh  Rees,  Ltd.  2s.  Qd:  net. 
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ignorance  and  neglect,  and  the  climate,  than  from  the  enemy — for  mismanagement  was 
not  born  in  Mesopotamia.  Later  on,  in  the  Peninsular  War,  the  Royal  Americans 
were  renamed  the  Duke  of  York's  Own  Rifle  Corps,  adding  the  glorious  names  of 
Vimiera,  Corunna,  Talavera,  Busaco,  and  Badajos  to  their  record. 

In  the  long  peace  that  followed,  the  spirit  of  the  regiment  was  not  lost,  as  its 
conduct  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  proves.  Some  years  before,  it  had  received  its  present 
name  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifles.  Now  came  the  golden  age  of  the  regiment,  with 
the  siege  of  Delhi.  "  Their  losses  in  action,"  wrote  Lord  Canning,  Governor-General, 
"  show  the  nature  of  the  service.  The  Rifles  commenced  with  440  of  all  ranks ;  a 
few  days  before  the  storm  they  received  a  reinforcement  of  nearly  200  men ;  their 
total  casualties  were  389." 

Subsequently  they  fought  in  the  Red  River  Expedition,  in  the  Afghan,  and  Zulu 
wars,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  their  most  noted  officer,  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  began 
to  come  to  the  front.  Passing  rapidly  over  the  next  period,  merely  noting  that  Kandahar, 
1880,  is  included  in  the  regimental  record,  we  come  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
War.  The  K.R.R.  took  part  in  the  historic  retreat  from  Mons,  and  it  suffered  severely  in 
both  battles  of  Ypres ;  but  the  day  may  perhaps  come  when  the  crowning  achievement  of 
the  regiment  may  be  considered  the  glorious  First  Ypres,  when  the  British,  out-gunned 
and  out-manned  tenfold,  held  up  the  German  flood  and  dammed  it  for  all  time. 

This  little  book  is  written  in  sober  language,  whose  restraint  only  adds  to  the 
true  impressiveness  of  a  great  record  of  work  for  King  and  Empire. 

A.  W.  T. 

In  our  notice  last  month  of  Mr.  Root's  book,  "  The  Military  and  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
United  States,"  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the  English  Publisher  is  Mr.  Humphrey  Milford, 
and  the  price  Bs,  Qd. 
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O:N  June  22  a  luncheon  was  given  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  by  the  Council  and  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  honour  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Holman,  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  gathering. 

The  toast  of  "The  King  and  United  Empire"  having  been  honoured,  the  Chair- 
man proposed  the  health  of  ''  Our  Guest.'1  After  paying  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Holman' s 
personality,  his  great  ability,  his  driving  force  and  power  of  speech,  and  his  recent 
success  in  the  New  South  Wales  election,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  continued  : 

What  can  I  say  of  Australia  and  Australians  that  has  not  been  better  said  many 
times  before  ?  I  will  not  add  to  the  stream  of  eulogies,  all  deserved,  which  has  been 
poured  upon  Australians.  A  plethora  of  praise  seems  to  me  to  savour  of  patronising. 
We  in  England  did  not  need  this  War  to  tell  us  that  there  is  no  more  virile  race  under 
the  sun  than  our  brethren  of  the  Southern  Seas.  What  they  have  done  in  this  War 
is  to  go  one  better  than  their  record.  They  have  not  so  much  made  us  proud  of  them, 
as  added  to  the  pride  which  we  already  felt  in  them.  Nor  am  I  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  constant  speeches  on  the  theme  of  Australia  coming  to  the  help  of  the  Mother 
Country.  The  more  accurate  way  to  put  it,  to  my  mind,  is  that  this  is  the  Australians' 
own  fight  as  much  as  ours — that  the  cause  is  their  cause  as  much  as  ours.  One  we 
are  in  blood  and  tradition,  one  in  allegiance,  one  in  outlook  upon  the  future,  one  in 
resolve  that  liberty,  justice,  and  the  right  to  live  at  will,  shall  not  perish  from  among 
men.  I  ask  you  for  one  moment — one  of  those  prophetic  moments  which  come  only 
after  a  full  meal — to  look  into  the  future.  What  will  the  historian  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  henoe,  what,  apart  from  the  actual  fighting,  will  he  say  was  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  War  T  I  think  he  will  point  out  that,  whereas,  in'  times  past, 
Europe  dictated  the  destinies  of  other  continents,  from  August  4,  1914,  other  con- 
tinents began  to  take  a  part  in  dictating  the  fate  of  Europe.  Asia  is  represented  by 
our  own  India  and  by  Japan;  from  the  Western  world  have  come  representatives  of 
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Newfoundland,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  great  American  Republic,  the  British  We«t 
Indies;  while  one  South  American  State  after  another  is  now  taking  part  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies.  And,  most  of  all,  for  the  first  time  since  the  sun  shone  on  this  planet, 
the  South  is  making  its  voice  strongly  heard,  and  its  arm  strongly  felt,  in  the  seats 
of  the  mighty.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  in  the  days  to  come  there  will 
be  no  one  dominating  continent;  and  for  the  British  Empire  it  means  that  far  more 
than  ever  before  the  one  bond  of  union  will  be  absolute  equality  of  partnership. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas  referred  to  the  presence  of  Australian  soldiers  in  London,  with 
their  headquarters  in  the  "back-blocks"  of  Westminster,  but  none  the  less  close  to 
the  Abbey,  and  added:  When  peace  comes  again,  these  soldiers  will  go  back  to  their 
homes,  and,  to  my  eyes,  the  sombre  streets  of  London  will  lose  an  element  of  brightness 
and  attraction.  But  I  lay  it  in  my  heart  with  thankfulness  and  pride,  that  through 
all  the  long  centuries  that  lie  before  our  race,  Australia  and  Australians  will  ever  be 
within  call  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Mr.  Holman  spoke  of  the  danger  of  excessive 
cordiality,  of  the  high  measure  of  appreciation  of  small  services.  The  Australian  was 
not  immune  by  any  law  of  nature  from  the  risk  of  what  is  known  in  their  country  as 
swelled  head.  They  haof  been  given  a  good  conceit  of  themselves  and  there  was  a 
definite  danger  of  the  tail  attempting  the  operation  of  wagging  the  dog.  He  was, 
however,  personally  not  visiting  London  with  that  idea  or  intention.  He  had  come 
back  to  his  native  land  to  see  how  it  was  faring  in  this  hour  ol  intense  crisis,  and  to 
feel  in  his  own  heart  the  resolution  which  is  guiding  our  people  and  the  sentiments 
which  are  animating  them  to-day.  There  had  been  immense  difficulty  in  Australia  in 
visualising  in  any  satisfactory  way  the  actual  state  of  things  now  prevailing  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Mr.  Holman  spoke  of  the  personal  disability  he  had  suffered  in 
having  to  take  a  momentous  decision  in  regard  to  his  own  relations  with  his  party  in 
New  South  Wales  without  any  more  definite  knowledge  than  he  could  derive  from  the 
daily  newspapers.  He  submitted  that  those  to  whom  at  times  the  responsibility  comes 
of  making  decisions  and  striking  out  fresh  lines  were  entitled  to  some  measure  of  support 
and  information  from  those  still  more  responsible  people  with  whom  the  guidance  of 
the  Empire  directly  rested.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  what  New  South  Wales  had  been 
able  to  do,  Mr.  Holman  said  that  all  that  was  possible  had  been  done  for  recruiting. 
The  State  had  raised  120,000  men,  two-fifths  of  the  total  contribution  of  men  from  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Government  had  set  the  example  to  employers  of  not  merely 
keeping  open  the  positions  of  men  who  volunteered,  but  of  paying  them  the  difference 
between  their  military  wages  and  their  previous  earnings.  One  result  of  this  had  been 
that  the  State  Railways,  for  the  first  time  in  recent  history,  showed  a.  balance  on  the 
wrong  side,  owing  to  the  additional  salaries  that  had  been  paid.  After  a  reference  to 
the  various  efforts  made  to  produce  munitions,  Mr.  Holman  continued : 

We  have  also  started  in  the  State  an  Aviation  School  We  think  the  teaching  of 
aviation  is  a  function  of  the  State.  We  commenced  this  thing  on  an  exceedingly 
small  and  experimental  scale.  Our  first  batch  of  students  were  at  once  absorbed  by 
the  Commonwealth  Flying  Corps.  The  remainder  were  sent  to  England,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  the  news  has  just  reached  me  that  these  students  who  came  to 
England  have  lately  been  examined  among  a  batch  of  over  one  hundred  candidates 
and  passed  among  the  first  twenty,  a  most  gratifying  result  which,  we  think,  justifies 
us  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  our  schools.  If  it  is  true  that  our  American  friends  are 
prepared  to  send  thousands  of  aeroplanes  into  the  field,  we,  at  all  events,  will  send  a 
few  gallant  men  to  fly  them.  Further,  as  a  measure  of  attempted  help  which  as  yet 
has  not  entirely  ripened,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  about  the  policy  which 
the  Government  of  our  State  has  consistently  pursued  in  connection  with  wheat  growing. 
There  are  four  Australian  States  in  which  wheat  can  be  grown  on  a  large  scale.  We 
offered  special  inducements  to  our  fanners  to  enlarge  the  area  under  the  plough  and 
to  clear  new  land.  We  offered  to  finance  them  and  did  finance  them.  We  offered  a 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  price  on  any  wheat  grown  on  new  land,  and  lat«r  we,  in 
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co-operation  with  other  States,  took  the  whole  wheat  under  control,  financed  the  farmers, 
and  have  the  wheat  under  our  hands  in  Australia  at  this  moment.  So  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned  there  is  certainly  no  profiteering  in  Australia.  But,  unhappily,  the  gain  we 
hoped  for  the  Empire  has  not  been  wholly  realised.  I  have  been  trying  to  calculate 
the  wheat  in  tons  resting  in  Australia,  and  from  the  figures  before  us  I  am  advised 
we  have  had  about  9,000,000  tons  of  wheat  in  Australia  (of  which  4,500,000  still 
remain)  awaiting  transmission,  over  and  above  the  requirements  for  home  consumption, 
and  sufficient  to  feed  the  whole  United  Kingdom  for  six  months.  Within  the  last 
few  days  the  Federal  Government  have  begun  to  approach  the  shipping  problem  from 
a 'new  point  of  view,  but  before  the  solution  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Hughes  materialises,  we 
shall  probably  have  larger  and  better  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  as  the  result 
of  efforts  here  and  in  America.  If  there  is  to-day  any  difficulty  about  bread  in  Great 
Britain,  do  not  imagine  we  in  Australia  have  failed  in  the  effort  of  increasing  production 
which  fell  to  our  share.  We  have  increased  our  production.  It  is  difficulties  of 
distance,  the  dangers  of  war,  which  have  prevented  the  Empire  as  a  whole  benefiting  by 
the  patriotic  effort  the  farmers  and  toilers  of  Australia  have  put  forth. 

On  the  subject  of  reprisals,  Mr.  Holman  said :  I  say  for  a]J  Australians,  although  I 
have  no  official  warrant,  that  we  hope  this  War  will  not  terminate  until  those  responsible 
for  these  outrages — until  the  men  who  began  to  kill  our  babies — are  brought  to  trial 
before  juries  and  condemned  and  hanged  as  the  criminals  they  are.  These  men  must 
be  taught  there  is  a  law  in  Europe  which  has  its  punishments,  that  these  punishments 
will  inevitably  descend  on  the  guilty  heads  no  matter  how  highly  placed  they  are. 
We  have  to  face  also  the  problem  of  reparation — a  problem  which  will  perplex  the 
wisest  minds.  I  make  one  humble  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  suggestions  that  must 
have  already  poured  in  on  the  proper  authorities.  The  Allies  have  in  their  hands 
many  hundred  of  thousands  of  adult  Germans — soldiers  of  the  German  army — men  of 
robust  military  age  who  have  become  prisoners  of  war.  The  actual  economic  strength 
of  every  nation  is  ultimately  centred  in  its  men.  Simply  to  hold  a  portion  of  German 
territory  as  security  for  indemnity  would  impose  on  the  Allies  a  continuing  heavy  task. 
I  ask  why  we  should  allow  prisoners  of  war  to  cease  to  be  prisoners  until  with  their 
hands  and  their  labour  they  have  made  good  the  damage  and  evil  effected  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  War.  The  justice  of  it  pleases  me. 

It  is  in  these  and  other  directions  we  hope  for  happier  results  in  this  War.  We 
hope  for  an  era  of  peace  and  of  better  understanding  when  the  War  is  over  and,  is  it 
too  much  to  hope  ?  a  time  of  fuller  fraternisation.  This  War  has  cleared  away  many 
misunderstandings.  It  has  taught  the  young  Australian  how  great  a  nation  is  the 
Mother  Country.  It  has  taught  the  Englishmen  what  gallant  brothers  he  has  in  the 
Australians.  Standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  brothers  in  arms,  they  have  already  faced 
many  a  common  danger.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  we  may  continue  in  those  ties  of 
understanding  and  of  kindliness,  and  that  the  English  race  may  march  henceforth  as 
a  united  whole,  and  together  take  its  full  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  era  of 
peace  and  justice  which  we  hope  will  dawn  after  the  victory  of  our  arms  ? 


MR.  HOLMAN'S  ESCAPE. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  July  10,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
congratulating  Mr.  W.  A.  Holman,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  on  his  recent  escape  at 
the  Front,  and  a  letter  of  thanks  has  been  received  from  him.  General  William  Holmes, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  who  died  from  wounds  received  whilst  accompanying  Mr.  Holman,  had 
been  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1915.  In  his  letter  to  the  Council,  Mr.  Holman 
says : — "  General  Holmes  was  quite  as  able  in  his  role  of  Secretary  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  in  Sydney  as  in  his  military  capacity  in  France. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  both  places,  and  I  grieve  for  his  loss  both  as  a  colleague 
and  a  friend." 
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CANADIAN    CONFEDERATION:    THE   INSTITUTE'S   RECEPTION. 

A  RECEPTION  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  held  by  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  July  2,  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  and  in  the  adjoining 
grounds,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Trustees.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  was  prevented  by  military  duties  from  being  present, 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  received  the  guests  in  the  Central  Hall. 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  attended  by  Lady  Elphinstone  and  Miss  Chard  and  Colonel 
Vernon  Chater,  Acting  Equerry,  and  was  supported  at  the  Reception  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Countess  Grey  and  Lady  Sybil  Grey,  Lady  Sydenham  *and  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Perley,  as  well  as  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Members  of  Council  of 
the  Institute  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  their  wives : 

Sir  Charles  Lucas  (Chairman  of  Council),  Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  Lord 
Sydenham,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantle, 
Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie, 
Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden  Smith,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Sir  M.  F.  Ommanney,  Mr.  Fred 
Dutton,  Mr.  A.  S.  Bull,  Mr.  G.  McLaren  Brown,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Sir  George  Le 
Hunte,  Mr.  Robert  Littlejohn  (Hon.  Treasurer),  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Mr.  A.  Moor- 
Radford,  Mr.  J.  Saxon  Mills,  Sir  James  Mills,  Colonel  D.  G.  Pitcher,  Mr.  Ellis  T.  Powell, 
and  Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson. 

Refreshments  were  served  at  the  head  of  the  Central  Staircase,  in  the  East  Corridor, 
and  in  the  Western  Gardens,  and  music  was  furnished  by  the  string  band  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  by  the  band  of  the  134th  Canadian  Infantry 
Battalion  in  the  gardens.  Over  1,200  attended  the  Reception.  A  special  feature  of  the 
afternoon  was  the  excellent  programme  rendered  by  an  octette  of  singers  forming  part  of 
the  Canadian  military  choir  of  fifty  voices.  All  the  Canadians  present  were  the  guests 
of  the  Institute.  The  weather  was  fortunately  delightfully  fine,  and  most  of  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  grounds  after  the  formal  Reception  was  over.  Her  Royal  Highness 
walked  through  the  gardens  and  conversed  with  many  of  those  present,  and  afterwards 
stayed  for  some  time  listening  to  the  music  with  evident  enjoyment. 

An  illuminated  Address  had  been  presented  to  the  Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Perley, 
K.G.M.G.,  Minister  of  Overseas  Military  Forces  of  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows, 
Associates,  and  Affiliated  Members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  was  printed  on  the 
programmes  as  follows : 

"  On  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  We, 
the  Fellows,  Associates,  and  Affiliated  Members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  desire 
to  tender  to  you,  as  the  honoured  representative  of  the  Dominion  in  this  country,  our 
heartiest  good  wishes,  and  to  register  our  pride  in,  and  our  love  for,  the  great  Dominion. 
We  bear  in  mind  that  our  former  President  and  Vice-Patron,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  has  been  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  that  our  President 
to-day,  Earl  Grey,  has  held  the  same  high  office.  Canada  is  the  first  in  time,  and  the 
greatest  in  area  and  population  of  the  Self-governing  Dominions  of  His  Majesty's 
Empire.  She  has  been  the  pioneer  overseas  in  self-government,  federation,  and 
nationhood.  She  is  the  possessor  of  a  rich  and  storied  Past ;  of  a  Present  made  glorious 
by  Canadian  prowess  and  Canadian  sacrifice,  for  Freedom  and  for  United  Empire  ; 
of  a  Future  boundless  as  are  the  corn-growing  lands  of  the  North  West.  She  is 
keeping  her  Jubilee  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of  war.  In  the  coming  time,  may  her 
ways  be  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  be  Peace." 

It  is  not  without  interest,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Institute  will  be  celebrating 
its  own  Jubilee  next  year,  to  recall  the  close  connection  between  it  and  the  Dominion. 
Sir  George  Cartier,  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  Dominion,  was  among  those 
present  at  the  Institute's  inaugural  dinner  in  1868,  at  which  the  toast  of  "Canada" 
was  a  prominent  feature,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  and  prophetic  speech.  The 
Institute's  vice-patron  is  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  former  Governor-General;  its 
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president  is  Ear)  Grey,  a  former  Governor-General ;  among  the  ^vice-presidents  are 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  present  Governor-General  ;  the  JMarquis  of,  Aberdeen,  a 
former  Governor-General ;  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  present  Prime  Minister ;  Lord 
Shaughnessy,  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  [Railway ;  Lieut. -General  Sir 
Edward  Hutton,  at  one  time  commanding  the  Dominion  Militia ;  Sir-  B.  Edmund 
Walker,  president  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce ;  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  and 
Dr.  George  Parkin.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  another  Governor-General,  is  a  Life  Fellow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

South-West  Africa  Protectorate. — I  feel  impelled  to  endeavour  to  remove  the 
entirely  wrong  impression  conveyed  in  the  "  Round  the  Empire  "  Note,  re  the  South-West 
African  Protectorate,  which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  a  broad  coast  belt  is  desert,  in  a  sense  apart  from  its  diamondiferous 
value ;  but  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  does  scant  justice  to  the  great  capabilities  of 
the  high  veld  of  the  Protectorate.  Fortunately  I  can  refer  to  correspondence  with 
an  English  official  who  has  been  eighteen  months  in  the  Protectorate,  and  has  visited 
every  part  of  it.  His  estimate  of  the  country  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  writer 
of  your  Note,  as  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters  will  show. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  25,  1917,  my  correspondent  writes :  "  We  have  had 
magnificent  rains  this  year,  and  the  country  looks  like  a  huge  park.  Grass  like  hay, 
and  up  to  your  neck  in  places.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  it  is  all  sweet,  good  grass, 
suitable  for  stock.  The  cattle  are  so  fat  they  can  hardly  walk.  I  wish  you  could 
see  this  land  now,  and  then  you  would  see  we  have  conquered  something  worth  having 
indeed." 

In  a  letter  dated  March  6,  1917,  the  following  remarks  on  the  richness  of  the 
country  appear :  "  This  country  is  at  present  looking  truly  magnificent.  The  grass 
in  places  is  as  high  as  the  head  of  a  man  riding  on  horseback.  It  is  all  sweet  cattle- 
grass  too,  and  not  sour,  useless  stuff.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  young 
guinea-fowl  running  in  all  directions,  and  when  the  shooting  starts  after  the  rains  we 
should  have  some  good  sport.  Wild  duck  and  geese  abound  at  present,  but  they  sit 
in  all  the  small  pools  in  the  bush,  in  thick  grass."  Any  sportsman  will  know  that 
these  birds  do  not  frequent  waterless  deserts. 

In  the  same  letter  swollen  rivers  are  thus  described  :  "  D.  went  out  on  Saturday 
night,  intending  to  return  on  Sunday  evening.  On  his  way  back  the  daily  heavy  rain 
started,  and  he  found  he  could  not  cross  a  stream.  He  turned  back  and  found  the 
stream  he  had  just  crossed  was  down  also,  and  so  he  had  to  spend  a  miserable  wet 
night  between  the  two  streams."  Evidently  there  can  be  no  desert  in  the  country 
such  streams  traverse. 

So  excellent  is  the  veld  for  sheep  that  an  enterprising  farmer,  Mr.  Teinert,  has 
imported  at  great  expense  numbers  of  Karakul  sheep  from  Western  Russian  Turkestan. 
They  are  proving  an  immense  success. 

"When  I  was  at  Toumel  the  other  day  I  went  all  through  the  copper  mines  there. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world  and  very  interesting.  It  was  intensely  interesting 
to  me  to  note  one  huge  block  of  most  complicated  machinery,  employing  a  large  number  of 
hands,  in  charge  of  an  Ovambo  native." 

Surely,  Sir,  I  have  quoted  sufficient  to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  South  African 
Protectorate  is  not  a  country  only  attractive  to  the  bywoner  class;  and  surely  such 
an  astute  and  practical  nation  as  the  German  would  not  expend  fifty  millions  of 
money  on  harbours,  railways,  experimental  farms  and  magistrates'  residences,  in  a 
country  from  which  an  adequate  return  for  such  expenditure  could  not  be  expected. 
I  trust  that  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  the  length  of  my  letter. 

I  am,  &c., 

€.  NEUMANN  THOMAS,  F.R.O.i. 
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[The  Note  to  which  our  correspondent  takes  exception  does  not  in  our  opinion  in  any 
way  conflict  with  the  interesting  information  contained  in  his  letter.  It  was  not 
intended  to  suggest  that  the  country  would  prove  attractive  only  to  the  byiconer  class, 
these  were  only  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  among  the  earliest  settlers  on  account  of  their 
being  within  easy  reach. — Edd.] 


LOCAL   BRANCHES. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH. 

A  NUMEROUS  audience  assembled  in  the  Meeting  Hall  of  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
Institute  on  the  evening  of  June  28,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Graham  on  "Positive  Aspects  of  the  Russian  Revolution."  Sir  Isambard  Owen 
presided. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  BRANCH. 

Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  D.S.O.,  has  consented  to  become 
Local  President  of  the  branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  which  has  recently  been 
formed  in  Leicester,  with  its  headquarters  in  the  Leicestershire  Club. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  BRANCH. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Guiana  Branch  of  the  Institute  was 
held  in  Georgetown  on  Empire  Day,  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Sherlock  presiding.  The  Hon. 
Corresponding  Secretary  (the  Hon.  Dr.  J.  J.  Nunan)  announced  that  a  number  of 
new  members  had  joined  the  Institute  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  branch  had  received 
the  constant  support  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  had  "kept  an  eye"  upon 
its  progress.  A  number  of  resolutions  of  an  important  character,  which  had  previously 
been  approved  by  the  local  Council,  were  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 
These  included  the  question  of  a  London  sub-committee  to  represent  the  branch  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  advancement  of  the  policy  of  the  Institute  during  the 
year  1917-18^  and  also  the  appointment  of  a  Local  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  further  the  objects  of  the  branch.  It  was 
resolved  that  efforts  be  made  to  secure  preferential  treatment  for  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  Empire,  and  that  prompt  measures  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
dumping  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  sugar  produced  in  enemy  countries  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  War.  The  Fellows  of  the  Institute  were  requested  to  support  a  proposal 
to  invite  the  West  Indian  Agricultural  Conference  to  meet  in  British  Guiana  next  year,  and 
to  further  a  suggestion  for  holding  an  Intercolonial  Exhibition  about  the  same  time. 
In  regard  to  this,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  be  in- 
vited to  authorise  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  to  discuss,  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  question  of  a  closer  union  of  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  with 
reference  to  its  effect  upon  agricultural  progress.  In  connection  with  the  War  Con- 
ference which  recently  met  in  London,  and  the  representation  of  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  Colonies  not  possessing  responsible  government,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  respectfully  requested  to  secure  special  representation  for  the  West  Indies 
and  British  Guiana  at  any  Imperial  Conference  called  at  or  in  anticipation  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  War.  Special  Resolutions  on  matters  of  more  exclusively  local 
interest  were  passed,  including  the  attraction  of  capital  to  the  Colony,  and  the  fuller 
recognition  of  the  Colony  as  an  Imperial  asset.  At  the  termination  of  the  meeting  an 
Address  of  Welcome  was  presented  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Collet,  who  has  succeeded  Sir  Walter 
Egerton  as  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  has  become  President  of  the  British  Guiana 
Branch  of  the  Institute,  the  only  one  so  far  organised  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
Committee  for  1917-18  was  appointed,  and  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Cassels 
had  consented  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  branch,  irrespective  of  the  Honorary  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries — the  Hon.  Dr.  J.  J.  Nunan  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Gilohrist. 
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BEEBICE  (BRITISH  GUIANA)  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Berbice  section  of  the  British  Guiana  Branch, 
which  has  become  a  very  active  body,  was  held  on  Empire  Day,  when  the  following 
telegram  was  sent  to  the  branch  in  Georgetown :  "  Berbice  members  heartily  support 
the  resolutions  of  the  Georgetown  Branch  and  wish  you  a  successful  celebration  of 
Empire  Day."  Many  interesting  functions  were  arranged  locally  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
These  were  largely  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Berbice  Committee,  under  its  Chairman, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Parratt,  and  the  Acting  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  M.  Balden,  the  scheme 
having  been  outlined  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Douglass  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Moody.  It  is 
anticipated  that  branches  of  the  Institute  will  shortly  be  established  in  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  Barbados,  upon  similar  lines  to  those  in  Georgetown  and  Berbice. 

ARGENTINE  BRANCH. 

Successful  as  have  been  previous  annual  gatherings  of  the  local  branch  in  Buenos 
Aires,  none  of  them  have  attained  the  dimensions,  or  the  remarkable  importance,  of 
the  assembly  at  Luncheon  on  May  24  last.  The  gathering  took  place  in  the  Grand 
Restaurant  of  the  Plaza  Hotel,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  British  Minister  and 
President  of  the  branch,  Sir  Reginald  Tower,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.  Included  among  the 
320  Fellows,  and  their  friends  who  were  present,  were  the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  In  proposing  the  Toast  of  "  Our  Just  Cause,"  Sir  Reginald  Tower,  in  a  striking 
and  forcible  speech,  referred  to  the  importance  which  Empire  Day  had  assumed  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  and  wherever  British  subjects  reside.  The  United  States 
Ambassador  and  the  French  Minister  responded  to  the  Toast.  At  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  H.  H.  Leng  made  an  appeal  for  a  generous  effort  of  help  for  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  Hospital  Fund.  He  reminded  those  present  that  many  River  Plate 
Members  joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  including  Lieut.  Wameford,  who  was  the 
first  to  destroy  a  German  Zeppelin.  The  result  of  Mr.  Leng's  eloquent  appeal  resulted 
in  $3,600  being  collected  at  the  tables.  The  success  of  the  gathering  was  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  William  Warden,  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Grassick,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Local  Committee. 

UNITED  STATES  CENTRE. 

At  a  gathering  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  resident  in  Chicago,  on  May  24,  the 
following  message  was  read  from  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  Council,  addressed 
to  the  Honorary  Organising  Secretary,  Dr.  Cooke  Adams,  in  view  of  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  great  World  War: 

"  Need  I  say  how  confidence  has  increased  since  we  have  learnt  with  pride  and 
thankfulness  that  the  great  kindred  Republic  has  joined  in  the  fight  for  right,  or  how 
for  that  reason  our  hearts  go  out  in  even  fuller  measure  to  the  Residents  in,  or  Citizens 
of,  the  United  States,  whom  we  are  proud  to  number  among  our  members.  The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  is  typical  of  the  British  Empire.  Year  by  year,  in  spite  of  the  War, 
it  grows  in  strength  and  numbers ;  it  is  financially  sound ;  it  multiplies  Colonies ; 
it  draws  ever  increasing  support  from  beyond  the  seas.  We  are  far  away  from  you ; 
but  we  are  not  divided;  we  are  one  in  tradition  and  parentage,  and  one  in  our 
aspirations  for  the  coming  time.  In  the  name  of  the  brotherhood,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  home  members  of  the  brotherhood,  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  Empire 
Day,  with  added  honour  to  our  people  and  our  race,  and  freedom  atoong  nations, 
which  is  the  one  and  only  sure  basis  of  abiding  peace." 

A  Resolution  passed  by  the  Fellows  present  read : 

"  That  a  message  be  sent  expressing  sympathy  regarding  the  illness  of  the  President, 
Earl  Grey,  with  the  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  restored  to  health,  also  hearty  greetings 
to  the  President,  the  Council  and  Fellows,  in  reciprocation  of  the  kind  message  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  of  May  7  from  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  Council." 
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THE    ARTISTS'    RIFLES    REGIMENTAL    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Artists'  Rifles  Regimental  Association  has  already  passed  through  its  first  year 
and  in  that  time  has  enrolled  over  4,000  members.  Its  centre,  in  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
Chambers,  17,  18  and  19  Craven  Street,  has  become  a  real  port  of  call  for  officers  on  leave 
or  during  convalescence,  and  as  over  8,000  officers  have  already  passed  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Artists  Rifles  and  the  Corps  is  still  busily  recruiting  as  an  O.T.C.,  it  is  likely  to  be 
still  busier  in  the  future. 


GIFTS   TO    THE    INSTITUTE. 

THEIB  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
have  graciously  presented  their  autographed  portraits  to  the  Council,  and  these  will  shortly 
be  framed  and  hung  in  the  Reception  Room. 

A  bust  of  Sir  Thomas  L.  Mitchell  (at  one  time  A.D.C.  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington), 
Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  1827-1855,  has  been  presented  by  his  grandsons,' 
Mr.  L.  F.  Mann  and  Mr.  G.  V.  F.  Mann,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


NOTICES   TO   FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  1 10) : 

A kc  Jl.  Balfour,  Ernest  H.  Bell,  Harold  Briggs,  Sir  Murland  de  0.  Evans,  Bart., 
Henry  Gray,  F.  A.  Hook,  Allen  Glynne-Jones,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  John  R.  Ockleshaw- Johnson, 
Joseph  E.  Ray,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Wettdon. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (76) : 

AUSTRALIA.— Robert  R.  Allison  (Sydney),  Edgar  B.  Clouston,  Lieut.  Archibald 
Douglas  (Tasmania),  Arthur  H.  O'Connor  (Perth),  William  E.  Williams  (Melbourne). 

CANADA. — Major  George  R.  N.  Collins  (Toronto),  Capt.  William  Fingland  {Londes- 
boro),  Rev.  William  J.  Miller  (Calgary),  Robert  H.  Pooley  (Victoria,  B.C.),  Rev.  John 
G.  Rutherford  (Montreal). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— Hugh  Anderson  (Newcastle),  Major  R.  W.  Anderson  (Zululand), 
Leslie  Arnold,  Captain  Frank  Bussey  (Johannesburg),  John  Blair  (Grahamstown),  Charles  S. 
Johnston  (Grahamstown),  Lieut.  William  L.  King  (Bloemfontein),  H.  Gordon  Pritchard 
(Bloemfontein),  George  A.  Munro  (Alicedale),  Rundle  Olds  (Koegas),  Joseph  A.  Prior 
(Windhuk),  Edmund  L.  Reid  (Johannesburg),  Wm.  Ernest  C.  Tanner  (Pietermaritz- 
burg),  Allen  R.  Jolly  (Grahamstown),  Lennox  Jolly  (Grahamstoum),  Karl  E.  Stuart 
(Krugersdorp),  Allan  W.  Thompson  (Grahamstoum),  Lieut.-Col.  James  A.  Yenning  (Windhuk). 

INDIA.— John  G.  Millar,  B.A.  (Ajmer),  Herbert  L.  Pinches  (Mattapatti),  Albert  J. 
Wright  (Munaar). 

BRITISH  GUIANA.— Cecil  C.  Murtland  '(Berbice).  CEYLON.— H.  G.  Greig  (Ratna- 
pura),  Robert  McD.  Sutor  (Colombo).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— William  H. 
Case  (Stiawan),  William  L.  Crick  (Gemas),  Philip  H.  Hecker  (Tampin),  Charles  L. 
McLeod  (Perak),  Edward  G.  Wilde  (Seremban).  FIJI.— Ralph  Stock.  GOLD  COAST 
COLONY.— Frederick  G.  Hood  (Akuse),  Roland  C.  Nicol  (Seccondee).  JAMAICA.— 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Swaby.  NEWFOUNDLAND.— Lieut.  Hugh  A.  Anderson  (St.  John's). 
NIGERIA. — Reginald  F.  Allen  (Naraguta),  A.  V.  Farroio  (Lagos),  Reginald  H.  Johnson 
(Naraguta),  Harry  Golding  (Kano),  John  H.  Kirk.  RHODESIA.— B.  L  Callings,  M.L.C. 
(Salisbury).  SAMOA.— Bethune  I.  Annandak.  SIERRA  LEONE.— D.  E.  A  Mearns  (Sherbro). 
STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— William  C.  Phipps  (Singapore),  Arthur  W.  Sturgess  (Singapore). 
TRINIDAD.— Major  Max  Smith  (Port  of  Spain). 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Commander  Theodore  J.  Hardinge,  Captain  Charles  Scott* 
ARGENTINE.  —  David    C.     Anderson    (Buenos    Aires),    Frank    H.    Boxwett    {Buenos 
Aires),  Charle  Curtois  {Buenos  Aires),  Henry  G.  Cabrett  (Buenos  Aires),  Arthur  J.  Clay- 
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ton  {Buenos  Aires),  George  A.  Falconer  (Mendoza),  Wildred  L.  Gilbert  (Buenos  Aires). 
Patrick  N.  Mackintosh  [Buenos  Aires).  CHINA. — Frederick  8.  Pinfold  (Peking).  CUBA. 

Theodore  Brooks  (Caracas),  Henry  D.  B.  Edwards  (Havana),  Frank  L.  Graham   (Havana), 

Leslie  Pantin  (Havana),  Lieut.-Com.  Clifford  H.  Stapleton  (Havana).  MESOPOTAMIA. — 
Hubert  S.  Milbonow  (Basra).  PANAMA.— #.  V.  Trott  (Colon).  PORTUGUESE  EAST 
AFRICA.— George  M.  W.  Fraser  (Macequece).  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.— Gordon 
C.  Adams,  M.D.  '(Berwyri),  Henry  D.  Littlejohn  (New  York  City). 

Affiliated  Members    (2) : 

Karl  de  Giers  MacVitty  (Chicago),  Capt.  Edward  Maher  (Chicago). 

Associates  (3) : 

A.  W.  Auster  (Birmingham),  Mrs.  Alfred  Moor-Radford,  Mrs.  J.  Tyas, 

Bristol  Branch  Associates    (3) : 

Major  E.  G.  Edwards,  Miss  Minton,  Mrs.  E.   Wood. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

KILLED   IN   ACTION. — H.    E.    Johnson,   Major-Gen.    Wm.    Holmes,    C.M.G.,    D.S.O., 
Lieut.  R.  J.  Flory,  M.C.,  Lieut,  dive  L.  Miller,  A.F.A. 


Eric  Hope,  Hon.  F.  E.  Winchcombe,  M.L.C.,  Sydney  Johnston,  R.  Douglas  Clark, 
M.A.,  David  Mackie,  Rev.  Mojola  Agbebi,  M.A.,  Cyril  Hornby,  T.  W.  Irvine,  Rev. 
Charles  Croucher,  W.  C.  Heaton-Armstrong,  William  Murray. 


COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 

"  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS."  An  eloquent  speech  by  GENERAL  SMUTS, 
picturing  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  bound  together  by  new  ties  as  the  result 
of  the  war.  11  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  STARVATION  OF  GERMANY,"  by  J.  W.  HEADLAM.  A  reasoned  defence  of  the  blockade 
of  Germany  which  will  force  her  to  make  peace  terms,  by  stopping  all  supplies  for  the 
country  and  the  armies.  8  pp.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  WAR  ON  HOSPITAL  SHIPS."     The  author  describes  the  barbarity  of  the  German  sub- 
marine campaign,  giving  instances  of  the  sinking  of  hospital  ships,  such  as  : — Portugal, 
Britannia,  Asturias,  Donegal,  Lanfranc.     20  pp.     London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
"  A  LASTING  PEACE,"  by  G.  W.  PROTHERO,  a  discussion  in  dialogue  form,  showing  how 
no  peace  save  one  arising  from   Germany's  defeat  can  serve  the  ends  of  civilisa- 
tion.    London  :    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

*'  SLAVE  RAIDS  IN  BELGIUM,"  by  J.  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL,  Belgian  Minister  to  the  Vatican, 
A  translation  from  the  French,  giving  an  account  of  the  Deportations,  and  including 
Cardinal  Mercier's  "  Cri  d'Alarme,"  the  Antwerp  Protest,  and  an  extract  from  the 
Papal  Allocution.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

*'  GERMAN  BUSINESS  AND   GERMAN  AGGRESSION."    Dealing  with  the   dangerous  nature 
of   Germany's   peaceful   penetration   and   showing   how   all   her    Commercial   System 
has  been  organised  for  purposes  of  conquest.     London :    T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 
"  BELGIUM   AND    GREECE,"    by   J.  W.  HEADLAM.    Proving   that   the    Allies'    action   in 
Greece  is  not  to  be  compared  with  German   action   in   Belgium,  and   showing    how 
Greece  broke  her  solemn  pledge  to  Serbia.     London:    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"  THE    GERMAN    TERROR    IN    BELGIUM,"    by    ARNOLD    J.  TOYNBEE.    The    author    ha?) 
compiled    this    astounding    record  of  German    infamy  from    entries    found    in    the 
written    account    of    the    invaders'    ravages    in    Belgium.       London :     Hodder    & 
Stoughton. 
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The  Institute  is  not  responsible  for  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EARL   GREY,    G.C.B.,    G.C.M.G.,    G.C.V.O. 
1851-1917. 

THE  death  of  Lord  Grey,  at  the  age  of  66,  has  taken  from  the  British 
Empire  one  of  its  greatest  citizens  and  from  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute a  President,  trusted,  honoured  and  loved.  Starting  in  life  with 
advantages,  he  made  the  most  of  them  and  of  himself,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  men.  Like  a  large  number  of  British  public  men  whose 
names  have  lived,  he  was  the  product  of  a  family  with  a  high  tradition, 
of  a  leading  public  school  and  an  old  University.  He  came  of  a  stock 
pre-eminent  for  service  to  the  State,  and  by  his  life  he  added  to  its 
record.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
— a  combination  which  has  given  to  Great  Britain  a  long  series  of 
eminent  men.  He  gained  high  honours  at  Cambridge,  and  went  into 
Parliament  on  the  Liberal  side ;  but  party  ties  and  party  politics 
were  not  his  m6tier.  His  heart  was  in  social  reform  at  home  and 
in  the  Empire  beyond  the  seas.  He  was  Administrator  of  Rhodesia 
at  a  very  difficult  time ;  a  Director  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany ;  and  from  1904  to  1911  he  did  the  greatest  work  of  his  life  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada  for  a  prolonged  term,  achieving  almost 
unique  success  in  that  high  but  difficult  office.  At  home,  Proportional 
Representation,  the  Public  House  Trust,  the  Irish  question,  Agricul- 
ture were  among  the  many  subjects  with  which  he  was  prominently 
concerned  ;  and  his  life  may  be  summed  up  as  that  of  a  man  of  much 
travel,  varied  service,  manifold  interests,  high  character,  unfailing 
courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  transparent  sincerity  of  purpose.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Some  public  men  attain  greatness  through  power 
of  brain  and  strength  of  will,  unaided  by  personal  magnetism. 
Lord  Grey  was  not  one  of  these.  Like  Alfred  Lyttelton,  he  drew 
men  unto  him  by  his  personality.  Devoid  of  affectation  as  he  was 
of  self-seeking,  and  as  kindly  as  he  was  brave,  he  kept  through  life 
the  warmth  and  simplicity  of  boyhood  ;  and  growing  years  and  widen- 
ing experience  increased  his  power  of  sympathy.  Such  men  are  of 
special  value  in  the  Overseas  Empire,  and  they  contrast  with  the 
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proverbial  self-contained  home  Briton,  who  is  afraid  of  giving  himself 
away.  Lord  Grey  had  no  such  fear :  he  was  at  home  with  all  men ; 
he  spoke  his  own  mind  and  went  his  own  way ;  he  trusted  others 
as  they  trusted  him. 

He  has  died  on  the  eve  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute. If  these  were  peace  times,  and  if  he  had  lived,  it  can  well  be 
imagined  with  what  vigour  and  buoyancy  he  would  have  led  a  move- 
ment for  worthily  celebrating  our  fiftieth  year.  He  had  been  a  Fellow 
of  the  Institute  since  1889,  and  our  President  since  1912.  There 
have  been  but  five  Presidents  in  our  49  years,  and  assuredly  the  last 
was  not  the  least.  For  initiative,  keenness,  interest,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  match  Lord  Grey  in  any  choice  of  a  successor  that  may  be  made. 
When  he  opened  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  building  at  Bristol  in 
May  1915,  he  preached  on  the  text  of  service  and  sacrifice :  it  was 
a  text  illustrated  in  his  own  life  of  high  aims  and  no  mean  achievements. 

C.  P.  L. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

THE  British  Empire  has  entered  upon  the  fourth  year  of  the  War 

with  the  pride  that  it  felt  twelve  months  ago  chastened,  perhaps,  to  a 

certain  extent,  but  with  a  confidence  even  more  robust, 

Alter  Tnree   |Decause  ft  is  kn0wn  now  to  rest  on  a  surer  foundation. 

^t  6£LY*S 

Germany's  powers  of  resistance  have  proved  more 
formidable  than  was  inferred  in  the  first  flush  of  the  British  offensive 
on  the  Somme  of  July  1916.  In  spite  of  conspicuous  achievements  on 
the  part  of  both  British  and  French,  the  enemy,  while  continually 
giving  ground,  has  contrived  so  far  to  contain  the  Allies  on  the  Western 
front.  At  the  same  time  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  resources  to  take 
advantage  of  weak  spots  in  other  theatres.  These  successes  show  up 
well  on  the  map,  and  have  served  to  hearten  the  German  people  as 
the  war-strain  has  become  intensified.  But  on  the  balance  the  Central 
Powers  are  the  losers  in  regard  to  all  that  makes  for  ultimate  victory, 
and  they  know  it.  They  were  slow  to  profit  by  the  temporary  eclipse 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  now  that  they  have  struck  all  along  the 
Eastern  front,  they  are  encountering  unexpected  resistance.  Even  if 
they  continue  to '  drive  both  Russians  and  Rumanians  back  until 
winter  interferes  with  further  operations,  the  effort  required  in  respect 
of  men  and  material  must  go  far  to  neutralise  any  actual  gains.  Ger- 
man foresight  has  accomplished  wonders  both  in  the  preparations 
made  for  the  War  and  in  meeting  by  one  means  or  another  the  stu- 
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pendous  demand  for  munitions  entailed  by  the  protraction  of  the 
struggle.  But  sooner  or  later  stocks,  which  cannot  be  replenished 
from  within,  must  become  exhausted,  and  the  deciding  factor  may  yet 
be  an  unconsidered  mineral  indispensable  to  the  manufacture  of  shell 
or  gun. 

APART  from  such  an  eventuality,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  War 
should  not  continue  as  far  into  1918  as  it  has  already  gone  in  1917,  per- 
haps even  farther.  The  likelihood  of  military  operations 
f  Att^688  *n  an^ tneatre  Pr°ducing  a  decisive  result  is  remote,  and 
the  process  of  attrition  must  continue.  Possibly  the  best 
criterion  of  the  relative  position  of  the  belligerents  is  to  be  found  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  prospect  of  yet  another  year  of  war  is  received 
in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  respectively.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  German  rank  and  file,  where  they  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
the  situation,  are  more  than  dismayed.  The  Government  has  also 
revealed  its  feelings  on  the  subject,  but  in  a  different  manner.  It  has 
redoubled  its  efforts  to  bring  about  an  immediate  peace.  Such  anxiety 
does  not  harmonise  with  the  language  of  the  official  communiques 
and  the  German  Emperor's  utterances.  In  this  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  War  has  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  effects  of  war-strain  may  show  themselves  in  many 
quarters,  but  they  have  not  weakened  the  national  resolve  to  see  the 
War  through  to  its  only  possible  conclusion.  And  what  is  true  for 
Great  Britain  is  true  for  every  country  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  Paci- 
fists may  find  more  opportunities  for  making  their  voices  heard,  and 
tempers  here  and  there  may  have  deteriorated  to  the  prejudice  of 
domestic  harmony  ;  but  the  heart  of  each  nation  is  sound,  and  remains 
set  on  the  business  of  the  War. 

ALTHOUGH  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  he  heeds  "  neither  the 
suggestions  nor  the  interests  of  either  of  the  belligerent  parties ", 
the  Pope   has  shown  by  the  wording  of  his   appeal 
The  Papal       tna^.  ne  ^ag  s^U(jie^  oniy  the  German  point  of  view 
e*    in  regard  to  the  War.     In  spite  of  the  numerous  state- 
ments of  the  Allies'  war  aims,  His  Holiness  makes  use  of  none  of  their 
phraseology,  and  ignores  as  completely  the  principles  that  are  actuating 
them  in  the  struggle.     If  the  document  had  been  drafted  in  Berlin, 
it  could  hardly  have  betrayed  more  clearly  the  German  atmosphere. 
When  the  significance  of  America's  participation  in  the  War  is  re- 
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called  and  the  striking  language  in  which  President  Wilson  has  given 
eloquent  and  forcible  expression  to  the  Allies'  set  purposes,  it  is  only 
too  obvious  how  closely  the  Pope  has  followed  the  promptings  of 
those  who  suggested  this  subtle  attempt  to  save  Germany  from  the 
consequences  of  her  crimes.  The  single  phrase  "  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  "  would  have  sufficed  to  reveal  the  origin  of  the  appeal.  Outside 
Germany  the  words  are  meaningless.  They  were  invented  for  the 
further  bemusing  of  a  much  duped  people  by  conjuring  up  a  con- 
fusion of  thought  between  present  war  experiences  and  normal  con- 
ditions. In  the  text  of  the  Pope's  message  the  phrase  is  particularly 
devoid  of  meaning,  for  the  reference  is  to  peace  conditions,  and  the 
seas  are  free  in  times  of  peace ;  it  is  taken  over  with  the  rest  of  the 
wording  from  Austro-German  sources,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  it.  Once  again  German  diplomacy  has  shown  how  crudely 
it  can  carry  out  its  work  at  times  ;  but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  profound 
regret  to  all  the  Allied  countries  that  the  Pope  should  have  lent 
himself  to  such  an  unneutral  act  as  to  issue  in  his  own  name  a  purely 
German  peace  proposal. 

THE  German  master-mind  that  originated  the  idea  of  a  Stockholm 
Socialist  conference  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  altogether  with 

the  result  of  the  intrigue.     There  may  ultimately  be 
Stockholm.  •  -,  ,1      ^     r 

an  exiguous  attendance  or  the  Uonierence  may  even 

never  be  held,  but  the  proposal  has  proved  almost  as  great  an  apple 
of  discord  in  Allied  countries  as  it  was  intended  to  be.  Fortunately 
the  controversies  have  assumed  an  exclusively  domestic  character 
and  not,  as  the  Germans  anticipated,  an  international  one.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  trouble  has  arisen  ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  discover 
how  it  might  have  been  avoided.  Kussia  is  at  present  in  anything 
from  two  to  twenty  minds.  Only  one  is  inherently  sound,  unquestion- 
ably loyal  to  Russia  and  to  her  Allies ;  the  remainder  reveal  every 
conceivable  nuance  until,  in  the  person  of  Lenin,  the  determination 
to  play  Germany's  game  at  Russia's  expense  is  reached.  As  all  these 
nuances  are  in  the  main  attributable  to  political  ignorance,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  sound  section  of  the  people  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  educate  the  unsound.  One  device  chosen  to  counteract  German 
propaganda  was  to  bring  the  influence  of  politically-educated  Labour 
from  the  Allied  countries  to  bear  on  Russian  socialism.  The  scheme 
has  not  been  a  success.  Germany  works  through  agents  who  can 
speak  to  the  Russian  people  in  their  own  language  ;  the  Allies'  emis- 
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saries,  being  for  the"most  part  tongue-tied,  have  failed  not  only  to  make 
the  Kussians  understand  their  point  of  view,  but  also  themselves  to 
understand  the  Russian  position.  Mr.  Henderson's  visit  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  upshot  is  that  all  the  parties  concerned  are  at  cross- 
purposes.  Allied  emissaries  seek  to  encourage  the  very  elements 
whose  ardour  M.  Kerensky's  Government  would  like  to  restrain,  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  in  order  to  strengthen  Russia's  will  for  victory,  throws 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  in  favour  of  a  gathering  the  ostensible 
object  of  which  is  to  promote  peace  without  victory.  No  one  im- 
pugns his  sincerity  or  patriotism,  but  the  methods  that  he  adopted 
to  gain  his  end,  including  co-operation  with  pacifism,  are  a  clear 
indication  of  the  confusion  of  mind  produced  by  his  visit  to  Russia. 

Now  that  the  Stockholm  knot  has  been  cut  by  the  Government's 
announcement  that  passports  will  not  be  issued  to  delegates,  and  Mr. 
Henderson  in  resigning  from  the  War  Cabinet  has  made 
it  clear  that  his  desire  to  see  the  War  carried  to  a  success- 
3  '  ful  conclusion  remains  as  strong  as  ever,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  no  general  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the 
double  vote  given  by  the  Labour  Conference  in  favour  of  sending 
representatives  to  an  essentially  Pacifist  gathering.  The  fact  that 
this  vote  coincided  with  a  threatened  strike  of  engine-drivers,  which 
follows  on  more  or  less  vague  suggestions  of  industrial  unrest,  would 
seem  to  have  prompted  the  belief  in  some  quarters  that  British  Labour 
is  weakening  in  its  resolve  to  see  the  War  through.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  the  idea.  Pacifism  may  have  become  more  vocal ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  gained  any  new  adherents.  It  may 
try  to  create  the  impression  of  increasing  strength,  as  when  it  forms 
a  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council ;  but  that  it  is  merely  the  old 
personnel  under  a  fresh  title  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  leaders  are 
still  the  Ramsay  Macdonalds  and  Snowdens  who,  as  Labour  has  been 
quick  to  point  out,  are  neither  workmen  nor  soldiers.  War- strain, 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  such  unrest  as  there  is,  bears  no  relation 
to  Pacifism,  although  the  latter  may  seek  to  use  it  to  its  own  advantage. 
But  neither  the  cause  nor  the  effect  ought  to  be  ignored.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  remove  entirely  the  tension  that  a  three  years'  struggle 
imposes  on  a  nation  working  at  full  pressure ;  there  are,  however, 
ways  of  mitigating  it.  The  first,  perhaps,  is  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
human  element  in  the  perfection  to  which  the  industrial  machine  has 
been  brought.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
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to  show  to  the  workmen  that  their  interests  are  not  lost  sight  of ;  but 
too  often  the  personal  touch  thus  introduced  serves  only  to  enhance 
the  feeling  of  antagonism,  when  the  hopes  based  upon  it  are  dissipated 
by  the  failure  of  a  soulless  central  authority  to  respond  to  the  inspectors' 
recommendations. 

IT  might  be  thought  that  enough  had  already  been  said  and  written 
on  Empire  Land  Settlement  to  make  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  report  further  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  ex-service 
a  men  on  the  land  seem  almost  superfluous.  But  until 
m  *  more  definite  action  is  taken  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment it  is  essential  that  the  subject  should  continue  to  be  kept  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  Lord  Tennyson's  Empire  Settlement 
Committee,  which  has  just  issued  its  valuable  and  exhaustive 
Report,  is  insistent  upon  this  point,  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
the  creation  of  a  Central  Authority  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem 
of  emigration.  It  sees  very  clearly  that  unless  such  a  body  is  in  full 
working  order  before  the  War  is  over,  and  is  made  capable  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  pace  of  demobilisation,  the  Government  will  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  neglected  an  important  side  of  reconstruction  work. 
The  Report,  which  rightly  affirms  that  the  questions  of  home  and 
overseas  settlement  are  complementary,  not  antagonistic,  to  each 
other,  repeats  the  contention  repeatedly  urged  in  these  pages  that 
the  subject  of  emigration  must  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Hence  the  need  for  a  Central  Authority 
representative  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  as  well  as  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Into  the  composition  and  duties  of  such  a  body  the  Com- 
mittee enters  fully,  and  outlines  a  scheme  for  what  it  calls  the 
scientific  application  of  the  capital  and  man  power  available  within 
the  Empire  for  the  development  of  its  component  parts.  With  the 
trail  so  clearly  blazed  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  time  will  be  lost 
before  a  duly  constituted  Executive  follows  it  up.  For  the  rest  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  our  readers  to  know  that  Lord 
Tennyson's  Committee  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  "  for  their  foresight  in  taking  up  the  important  subject ", 
and  to  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  "for  travelling  round  the  world  in  an 
honorary  capacity  and  asking  the  aid  of  the  various  Governments  in 
carrying  it  (land  settlement)  out ". 

THE  past  month  has  produced  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  Canada's 
political   difficulties.     Sir  Robert  Borden  is    understood  to  be  still 
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trying  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Liberal  and  Labour  representatives 
in  his  Cabinet ;    but  if  he  fails,  he  will  appeal  to  the  country  with 

Canada's         a  pUiely  Party  Cabinet-     The  Winnipeg  Convention  of 
Controversy.  tlie  Liberals  of  tne  Western  Provinces  seems  to  have 
secured  unanimity,  or  at  least  harmony,  by  not  com- 
mitting itself  to  any  very  definite  policy.     It  affirmed  its  loyalty  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  then  proceeded  to  pass  a. resolution  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  supporting  conscription,  but  did  not  actually 
go  beyond  expressing  the  opinion  "  that  the  fighting  forces  at  the  front 
must  be  maintained".     What  the  Convention  did  not  do  was  to  reveal 
any  prominent  body  of  Liberal  thought  in  the  West  ready  to  make 
common  cause  with  Sir  Kobert  Borden.     On  the  contrary,  while  it 
declared  that  "it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  people  of  Canada  to 
support  the  continued  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  ",  it  also 
adopted  "  an  uncompromising  resolution  denouncing  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  War  under  Sir  Kobert  Borden  ".     In  the  meantime  the  Com- 
pulsory Service  Bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  is  credited  with  the  intention  of  giving  immediate 
effect  to  it,  as  soon  as  it  has  received  the  Governor- General's  assent. 
There  would  appear  to  be  a  considerable  section  of  the  Liberal  Party 
whose  opposition  to  the  Bill  now  centres  mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  passed  without  being  submitted  to  a  Eef  erendum.    The  controversy 
is  to  be  regretted.     As  the  guiding  consideration  is  the  imperative 
necessity,   admitted  by  the   Winnipeg   Convention,   of   maintaining 
Canada's  forces  at  the  front,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  two  parties, 
given  good  will  on  each  side,  to  come  to  an  understanding. 

THE  Allied  Conference,  begun  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  July  and 
subsequently  concluded  in  London,  has  laid  the  foundation,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  of  a  new  era  in  the  Near  East.     In  spite  of 
Balkan  £ne  ye-j  Of  secrecv  drawn  over  its  deliberations,  the 

311  '  fact  that  delegates  of  Italy,  Serbia,  Roumania;  and 
Greece  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  Entente  and  that  satisfaction 
was  expressed  with  the  result  of  the  Conference,  suggests  that  the 
Allies  have  travelled  some  way  along  the  road  to  a  final  understanding 
in  regard  to  the  much-vexed  Balkan  Question.  Shortly  before  the 
Paris  meeting  the  Serbian  Government  and  delegates  of  the  Southern 
Slav  provinces  of  Austria-Hungary  had  been  in  consultation 
at  Corfu  and  had  drawn  up  a  provisional  charter  of  a  future 
Southern  Slav  State.  This  agreement  constitutes  the  best  guarantee 
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possible  in  existing  circumstances  of  the  readiness  of  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  to  join  hands  in  a  single  State,  which  will  hold  Europe's 
gate  to  the  East  with  a  population  of  some  twelve  million  inhabitants. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  the  knowledge  of  this  potential  factor  in  Near 
Eastern  affairs  that  the  Allied  Conference  opened  its  deliberations. 
In  view  of  the  inability  previously  experienced  by  the  Italian  and 
Serbian  Governments  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  regard  to  the  redrafting 
of  the  Balkan  map,  both,  it  may  be  inferred,  now  realise  that  their 
differences  are  capable  of  adjustment,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  two  countries.  To  pass  from  this  stage  to  a  complete  settlement 
of  the  Near  Eastern  problem  should  not  prove  a  difficult  task  for  the 
Allies.  Their  immediate  interests  in  the  Balkans  are  of  a  military 
nature,  and  with  this  aspect  the  Conference  was  primarily  concerned  ; 
but  the  importance  of  reaching  a  full  and  final  understanding  on  the 
political  question,  before  they  have  to  mention  the  detailed  terms  on 
which  peace  can  be  concluded  with  the  Central  Alliance,  ought  to 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  carry  the  recent  understanding  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

NOT  the  least  heartening  factor  in  the  general  situation  has  been 
provided  in  the  information  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  able  to 

give  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
oo  an  position,  the  food  supplies,  and  the  shipping  losses 

caused  by  submarines  and  mines.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  travel  many  miles  from  London  to  see  abundant  indication  of  the 
increased  acreage  under  cereals,  from  which  an  addition  of  from  three 
to  four  million  tons  to  Britain's  food  supplies  is  anticipated.  A 
picturesque,  and  in  the  aggregate,  not  inconsiderable  contributor  to 
the  country's  pot,  is  to  be  found  in  the  thousands  of  allotment  holdings 
and  odd  patches  of  ground  under  private  cultivation.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  calories,  the  produce  may  not  be  assessed  very  highly, 
but  it  represents  a  wide  distribution  of  health-providing  effort. 
In  removing,  in  some  measure,  the  ban  of  secrecy  that  has  concealed 
the  tonnage  losses  resulting  from  the  unrestricted  submarine  cam- 
paign on  which  Germany  has  now  placed  all  her  hopes  for  victory, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  also  able  to  reassure  the  nation.  Given  the 
number  of  ships  of  over  1600  tons  sunk  each  week,  it  was  not  difficult, 
by  applying  the  law  of  average,  to  gauge  with  approximate  accuracy 
the  total  tonnage  lost.  But  the  official  figures  now  establish  the 
fact  that  the  worst  month  was  April,  with  550,000  tons  sunk,  while 
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the  figure  for  July  was  320,000  tons.  A  net  loss  of  one  and  a-half 
million  tons  of  shipping  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  is  regrettable, 
particularly  when  the  nature  of  the  cargoes,  apart  from  loss  of  life, 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  at  that  rate,  neither  the 
starvation  of  Britain  nor  inability  to  continue  the  War  for  lack  of 
raw  material,  is  going  to  be  brought  about  by  the  German  submarine. 
The  disclosure  of  the  real  facts  of  the  position  cannot  fail  to  strengthen 
the  resolve  of  the  nation  to  continue  the  self-denying  ordinances 
which  are  having  practical  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  results,  while 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  figures  must  give  rise  to  puzzled 
reflections  in  German  non-official  circles. 

A  GERMAN  statesman  has  frankly  confessed  that  the  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  War  and  its  increasing  cost  are  rendering  the 
financial  future  of  Germany  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety. 
Although  the  War  is  not  costing  Germany  so  much  on  a 
crude  daily  average  as  it  costs  Britain,  the  actual  com- 
parison is  invalid  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  figures  given 
for  British  expenditure  include  very  large  loans  to  Allies  and  Dominions, 
nearly  all  of  which  may  be  called  investments  more  properly  than 
expenditure ;  the  German  figures  do  not  include  advances  to  Allies 
(advances  which  would  in  any  case  be  far  less  considerable  in  amount, 
unless  very  large  sums  indeed  have  been  secretly  advanced  to  Austria, 
a  supposition  for  which  there  is  no  proof  and  no  very  great  probability). 
In  the  second  place,  a  considerable  proportion  of  British  expenditure 
has  been  met  out  of  taxation,  whereas  Germany  has  done  little  to 
increase  her  taxes,  and  will,  therefore,  have  all  the  more  to  pay  at  the 
end.  It  is  noteworthy  that  German  politicians  no  longer  talk  of  indem- 
nities ;  even  Dr.  Michaelis  made  no  hint  of  such  a  solution  in  his  in- 
augural speech  as  Chancellor,  and  the  pleasant  prospect  which  Herr 
Helfferich  held  out  two  years  ago  of  defeated  "enemies  dragging  through 
the  centuries  the  chains  of  their  indemnities  ",  has  apparently  faded 
altogether  from  view.  In  that  event,  Germany  is  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  raising  between  five  and  six  hundred  millions  sterling  a  year  for 
Imperial  taxation  and  pensions  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  local  and  State 
taxation,  which  was  already  far  heavier  than  in  England  before  1914. 
If  the  struggle  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has,  at  any  rate,  taught  Germany 
that  war  does  not  pay.  In  the  meantime,  Germany  is  preparing  for 
the  issue  of  her  seventh  war  loan;  and  a  candid  article  in  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  admits  there  is  some  fear  that  the  peasantry  will  not  be 
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very  willing  to  subscribe.     Yet  the  agricultural  interest,  on  the  whole, 
has  suffered  less  and  gained  more  from  the  War  than  other  classes. 

IN  the  May  and  June  issues  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  financial  policy  of  the  Dominions,  and  it  was  suggested 

that  on  political  grounds  they  were  wise  to  stand  on 

Dominion       their  own  feet  in  Lombard  Street,  even  though  they 

cans  an         ^a^  occasjona;fly  ^o  pav  m0re  and  run  the  risk  of  their 

Street.  loans  not  always  being  fully  subscribed,  rather  than  to 

rely  on  loans  from  the  Imperial  Government.     It  was 
stated  that  if  the  latter  system  were  persisted  in  indefinitely,  sooner  or 
later  the  Imperial  Government  would  exercise  a  more  or  less  direct, 
although  disguised,  control  over  Dominion  finance,  and  hence  eventually 
over  Dominion  autonomy.     The  justice  of  these  remarks  has  not  been 
disputed,  but,  happily,  the  fear  which  was  expressed  that  the  Dominions, 
which  have  borrowed  less  copiously  from  the  Imperial  Government  of 
late,  might  attempt  to  raise  too  much  money  in  Lombard  Street  at 
a  difficult  time,  and  thus  depreciate  their  credit,  has  so  far  proved  un- 
founded.    The  Australian  Commonwealth  Loan  was  fully  subscribed  ; 
the  New  South  Wales  Loan,  issued  shortly  afterwards,  was  less  well 
supported,  nearly  two-thirds  being  left  in  the  underwriters'  hands. 
It  is  interesting  and  very  gratifying  to  learn  from  a  letter  from  the 
Agent- General,  published  in  this  issue,  that  within  a  month  afterwards 
the- whole  of  this  amount  was  absorbed  by  the  investing  public,  and 
so  marked  has  been  the  demand  that  the  stock  has  already  reached 
par  and,  indeed,  has  stood  at  a  slight  premium.     Nothing  could  show 
more  clearly  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  senior  Australian  State  is 
held  at  a  time  when  all  securities,  and  not  merely  those  of  the  Dominions, 
are  subject  to  depreciation  on  account  of  heavy  and  continued  borrow- 
ings by  Downing  Street.     At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  clear  that  any 
large  number  of  successful  Dominion  issues  would  be  impossible  at 
this  period  in  London,  and  the  step  taken  by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment in  issuing  an  internal  loan  is  highly  to  be  commended.     Internal 
colonial  loans  have,  of  course,  been  issued  and  subscribed  before 
but  the  tendency  will  probably  be  for  these  to  increase  in  the  next 
few  years,  as  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  Dominions  grow. 
Nothing  will  do  more  to  keep  their  credit  in  the  money  market  high 
than  the  knowledge  that  they  are  partly  able  to  finance  themselves 
in  the  construction  of  their  public  works  and  the  development  of 
their  resources. 
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BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

I  HAVE  before  me  as  I  write  a  Eeport,  Africa  No.  7(1897),  by  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge, 
on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  from  its  estab- 
lishment to  July,  1897.  The  progress  of  this  country  made  since  that  date  has 
been  so  rapid  and  well  maintained  that  a  review  of  these  years  is  not  without 
interest. 

In  detailing  the  development  of  British  East  Africa,  the  pride  of  place  is, 
of  course,  filled  by  the  Uganda  Eailway.  "  Its  history,"  as  the  present  manager 
has  pertinently  recorded,  "  may  best  be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words.  It 
was  constructed  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency  and  it  has  continued  its 
career  as  the  creator  of  a  country."  The  railway  is  one  of  the  results  which 
followed  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1890,  at  which  thirteen  Powers,  including 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  promulgated  a  General  Act  wherein  they 
detailed  the  most  effective  means  for  counteracting  the  slave  trade  then  existing 
in  Africa.  Among  these  "  the  construction  of  roads,  and,  in  particular,  of  rail- 
ways, connecting  the  advanced  stations  with  the  coast  and  permitting  easy  access 
to  the  inland  waters  ",  figured  as  Item  No.  8.  The  Uganda  Eailway,  therefore, 
represents  Great  Britain's  contribution  in  execution  of  its  obligations  under 
the  Brussels  Act,  and  never  in  the  history  of  Africa  has  the  construction  of  a 
railway  built  as  a  national  duty  justified  such  action  by  more  beneficial  and 
unexpected  results.  For  the  full  account  of  its  history  from  A  to  Z  I  would 
refer  readers  to  Mr.  Somerset  Playne's  "  History  of  East  Africa  ",  published  in 
1909,  and  a  more  fascinating  and  intimate  account  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
what  is  now  the  Protectorate's  backbone  cannot  possibly  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Playne  tells  how  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  proposed  route  from 
Mombasa  to  Lake  Victoria  was  made  in  1891-2  ;  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  George  Whitehouse,  reached  Mombasa,  December,  1895,  platelaying  began 
during  the  second  half  of  1896,  and  the  first  train  reached  the  Lake  (mile  584) 
in  December,  1901.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  labour  used  on  construction 
was  composed  of  Asiatics,  of  whom  over  85,700  were  imported  from  British 
India  up  to  the  year  1908.  The  natives  of  the  Protectorate  were  at  that  period 
only  partially  under  control,  were  wholly  unused  to  contract  labour,  and  generally 
too  timid  and  unhandled  to  be  utilised  to  advantage  except  to  a  very  small 
extent.  The  whole  enterprise  offers  the  most  extraordinary  example  of  the 
pluck,  perseverance,  and  driving  force  which  characterise  the  British  race  in 
its  career  of  colonisation.  Obstacles,  physical,  climatic  and  animal,  were  en- 
countered at  every  turn.  Waterless  stretches  of  bush  and  the  great  Eift  Valley 
delayed  construction ;  malaria  and  dysentery  prostrated  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  alike  ;  wild  beasts  ravaged  the  coolie  camps  ;  teredoes  and  termites 
riddled  buildings,  bridges  and  sleepers,  but  the  indomitable  courage  and  dogged- 
ness  of  the  Chief  Engineer  and  his  staff  "  won  through  "  and  the  railway  was 
completed. 

One  word  as  to  its  title.    Uganda  was  the  objective  of  the  line,  and  that 
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Protectorate  was  entered  at  mile  365  before  the  E.A.P.  absorbed  two  Provinces 
of  Uganda.  Under  normal  conditions  also  the  Lake  steamers'  receipts  com- 
prise nearly  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  railway.  When  the  railway 
was  built,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  little  idea  of  the  value,  or  even 
existence,  of  the  high  temperate  region  to  the  east  of  Lake  Victoria,  while 
far  more  information  was  available  to  those  at  home  with  reference  to  the 
reported  riches  and  fertility  of  Uganda.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  main  railway 
line  does  not  to-day  pass  through  Uganda  but  terminates  at  Kisumu,  the  capital 
of  the  E.A.P.  Province  of  Nyanza.  As  regards  development,  its  goods  traffic 
in  1898,  when  the  line  was  still  under  construction,  was  about  5,000  tons  ;  in 
1915-16  the  figures  were  286,591  tons,  about  45  per  cent,  being  on  account  of 
military  traffic  and  55  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  general  trade  of  the  country. 
The  nett  earnings  of  1915-16,  £287,800,  represent  443  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
outlay  of  the  railway,  and  its  actual  receipts  of  £634,098  comprised  over  54 
per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  E.A.P.,  which  amounted  to  £1,165,561. 
Further  comment  as  to  its  justification  and  place  in  the  Protectorate's  progress 
is  superfluous. 

The  history  of  land  settlement  in  the  E.A.P.  is  as  follows  :  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1903  there  were  hardly  any  applications  for  land  in  the  Protectorate. 
In  that  year,  however,  Government  commissioned  the  Chief  of  Customs  to  visit 
S.  Africa  to  report  on  the  prospects  of  trade  between  S.  and  E.  Africa  as  well 
as  to  make  known  the  suitability  of  the  E.A.  highlands  for  white  emigration 
and  to  encourage  their  colonisation  by  desirable  settlers.  By  the  beginning 
of  1904  immigrants  were  beginning  to  arrive  and  continued  to  do  so  in  increasing 
numbers  in  the  years  which  followed.  They  encountered  the  same  experiences 
as  most  pioneers  pass  through  in  all  new  countries.  The  resources  of  the 
country  were  unproved,  some  immigrants  lacked  the  necessary  agricultural 
experience  ;  insect  pests,  horse,  cattle  and  sheep  diseases  had  to  be  met  and 
combated,  and  in  waiting  for  the  necessary  return  on  which  to  live  many 
settlers  suffered  heavy  losses  which  crippled  them.  As  far  as  Government  was 
concerned,  no  survey  existed  until  a  Chief  Surveyor  was  appointed  in  1903. 
He  performed  the  duties  of  both  surveyor  and  land  officer,  and  the  surveys  of 
the  first  farms  were  done  by  him.  When  the  rush  of  immigrants  came,  there 
was  insufficient  machinery  to  help  them,  and  they  had  to  look  for  land  themselves 
which,  when  chosen,  was  not  always  available.  In  1906  the  Land  and  Survey 
Departments  were  separated,  the  former  Department  was  increased,  and  to  the 
Survey  staff  was  added  a  trigonometrical  branch,  while  additional  surveyors 
were  added  to  the  cadastral  branch.  By  the  beginning  of  1906  a  little  over 
500,000  acres  of  land  had  been  granted  and  sold  by  Government  and,  according 
to  the  latest  statistics,  the  grand  total  of  land  grants  up  to  the  end  of  1914 
amounted  to  over  5,000,000  acres.  About  1,750,000  acres  of  land  are  estimated 
to  be  under  the  cultivation  of  Europeans,  Asiatics  and  Africans,  and  about 
155  odd  million  uncultivated,  but  of  this  area  of  course  millions  of  acres  are 
waterless,  densely  bushed,  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  land  grants. 

The  agricultural  products  of   the  coast   to-day  are  sisal,  coconuts,  ceara 
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rubber,  rice,  maize  and  various  native  grains  ;  cotton  and  rubber  are  also  culti- 
vated. Of  the  foregoing  the  outlook  for  the  production  of  better  copra  is 
promising.  Government  has  appointed  an  inspector  and  agricultural  instructor 
to  deal  with  all  coconut  plantations.  In  the  highlands  the  staple  crops  are 
coffee,  sisal,  wheat,  maize,  wattle,  flax  and  fruit.  All  these  are  a  proved  success 
and  the  acreage  under  each  was  increasing  rapidly  when  war  broke  out.  Live- 
stock consists  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  the  pastoral  areas  affording  ample 
and  well-watered  pasture-grounds.  The  grading  of  native  with  imported  stock 
has  made  enormous  strides  in  the  last  few  years.  A  large  amount  of  capital 
had  been  invested  in  plantations,  farms  and  stock  ranches  during  the  eight 
years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
Annual  Eeport  for  1918-14,  summarised  a  remarkable  advancement  of  the 
industries  of  agriculture  and  stock  breeding  in  the  E.A.P.  during  the  previous 
seven  years.  The  prospects  of  development  after  the  end  of  the  War,  provided 
that- event  occurs  before  we  are  bankrupt,  nationally  and  individually,  are  good. 

The  forest  products  of  the  coast  are  mangrove  bark,  rubber,  and  timber, 
of  which  sandal  wood  (afzelia  cuanzensis),  African  ebony  and  mahogany  are  the 
most  useful.  In  the  highlands  are  found  cedar  (podocarpus),  iron  wood  (croton 
pygeum  africanum),  camphor  wood  and  olive.  The  demand  for  seasoned  local 
timber  for  use  by  the  railway,  the  Public  Works  Department  and  by  the  public 
generally,  is  in  excess  of  the  supply  and  after  the  War  will  assume  very  large 
proportions.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  timber  trade  in  the  high- 
lands is  considerable  and  the  number  of  saw-mills  was  increasing  yearly  up  to 
and  including  1914. 

In  the  matter  of  finances  British  East  Africa  touched  the  high-water  mark 
of  revenue  in  1913-14  when  the  sum  of  £1,123,798  was  reached,  the  expenditure 
that  year  being  £1,115,899.  She  dispensed  with  a  grant-in-aid  from  home  in 
the  year  1912-13,  the  previous  year's  grant  having  been  £115,000.  Under 
the  Imperial  Finance  Act,  1911,  the  Treasury  was  empowered  to  advance  up 
to  £250,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  improved  railway  communication  and 
harbours  and  improved  water  supply  for  Mombasa.  In  1912  a  further  sum  of 
£375,000  was  provided  for  loan,  and  again  in  1914  the  sum  of  £1,868,000  was 
voted  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  outbreak  of  war  found  British  East  Africa  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
prosperity.  She  had  begun  to  paddle  her  own  canoe  the  previous  year,  prospects 
among  merchants,  planters,  and  farmers  were  good,  and  Government  had  an 
administrative  programme  before  it  which  included  the  most  important  works 
of  improving  Kilindini  harbour,  the  railway,  and  the  roads  and  bridges  of^the 
Protectorate.  The  thunderbolt  fell  and  Government's  peace  programme 
was  pigeon-holed  sine  die.  The  defence  of  their  country  became  the  first 
object  of  all  residents  of  British  East  Africa.  Merchants,  planters,  farmers 
and  Government  officials  enlisted^unconditionally.  Europeans,  Asiatics,  and 
Africans  were  enrolled  in  Volunteer  Corps,  pastoralists  left  their  ranches  almost 
at  an  hour's  notice,  settlers  their  estates  and  farms,  the  railway  staff  manned 
the  bridges  and  permanent  way,  and  the  residents  of  Mombasa  the  defences 
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of.the  island.  The  volunteers  who  bore  the  brunt  and  burden  of  the  first  few 
months  of  the  Bast  African  campaign  deserve  well  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
At  duty's  call  they  failed  not  nor  shrank  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
their  country.  Their  names  will  be  tenderly  cherished  by  generations  which 
are  yet  to  come  and  their  memory  kept  green  by  our  children's  children.  To 
quote  Laurence  Binyon's  famous  poem  on  those  who  have  fallen  : 

They  shall  not  grow  old,  as  we  that  are  left  grow  old ; 
Age  shall  not  weary  them  nor  the  years  condemn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning 
We  will  remember  them. 

And  now  let  me  detail  the  steps  whioh  are  being  taken  in  British  East  Africa 
with  reference  to  land  settlement  and  the  framing  of  a  commercial  and  industrial 
policy  after  the  war.  In  December,  1915,  the  Governor's  War  Council  expressed 
their  unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  close  settle- 
ment in  British  East  Africa  by  subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  and  suggested 
the  desirability  of  granting  to  each  British  volunteer  or  soldier  taking  part  in 
the  East  African  campaign  a  block  of  land  not  exceeding  320  acres  agricultural 
or  1,000  acres  pastoral.  The  Secretary  of  State  thereupon  called  for  a 
memorandum  detailing  the  amount  of  suitable  land  available  in  the  Protectorate, 
its  situation,  the  amount  of  capital  estimated  to  be  required  for  the  purchase 
and  development  of  an  estate,  including  the  building  of  a  house,  purchase  of 
stock,  equipment,  implements,  &c.  Also  what  amount  of  land  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  successful  cultivation  of  likely  crops,  the  locality  of  suitable 
land  for  such  purposes  and  its  accessibility  ;  and  what  return  on  capital  could 
be  looked  for  in  the  first  and  each  subsequent  year  up  to  seven  years.  In 
July,  1916,  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Land  Officer  and  the  Director  of  Agri- 
culture and  Public  Works  presented  a  report  embodying  the  information  called 
for.  This  has  been  published  in  a  White  Paper  and  has  resulted,  after  reference 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  consisting  of  the 
Attorney- General,  the  Manager  of  the  Kailway,  the  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Lord  Delamere  and  six  other  non-oflicial  members,  leading  residents  of  the 
Protectorate,  representing  business  interests,  agriculture  and  stock  raising, 
to^enquire  into  and  report  on  :  "  the  practicability,  without  financial  assistance 
from  the  Government,  of  settlement  on  land  in  the  Protectorate  of  soldiers  of 
European  extraction  who  have  served  in  His  Majesty's  Forces  in  the  present 
war  whether  in  East  Africa  or  elsewhere." 

This  Commission  is  being  held  in  various  centres  in  the  Protectorate  and 
began  work  in  the  month  of  May.  The  original  Committee  reported  that  as 
regards  land  already  surveyed  into  farms  and  awaiting  alienation  the  total 
area  exceeds  3,200  square  miles.  This  area,  which  is  available  in  part  for  closer 
subdivision,  lies  chiefly  in  Laikipia,  about  960,000  acres  ;  North  Kenia,  370,000 
acres  ;  and  Trans  Nzoia,  430,000  acres.  (All  these  areas  are  situated  up-country 
in  the  Provinces  of  Naivasha,  Kenia  and  Nyanza.)  In  addition  there  are  odd 
scattered  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  Protectorate.  It  is  considered  that  out  of 
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this  area  there  might  be  obtained  2,845  farms  of  240  acres  and  2,817  farms 
of  160  acres  ;   a  total  of  5,162  farms. 

As  regards  the  economic  policy  of  British  East  Africa  after  the  War,  a  Cora- 
mission  has  been  appointed,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  is  sitting,  to  enquire  into 
and  report  on  any  special  circumstances  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate to  be  considered  in  framing  a  post  bellum  commercial  and  industrial 
policy.  The  findings  of  these  two  Commissions  cannot  fail  to  affect  to  an 
increased  extent  the  future  of  British  East  Africa.  Their  members  comprise 
the  most  capable  men  available.  With  their  experience  and  local  knowledge 
they  should  have  no  difficulty  in  sifting  and  weighing  the  evidence  and  informa- 
tion which  will  be  at  their  disposal  and  in  drawing  up  a  report  which  should  act 
as  a  guide  to  a  sound  policy  of  land  and  trade  development  after  peace-terms 
have  been  signed. 

The  history  of  British  East  Africa  and  its  hinterland  since  the  'eighties  of 
the  last  century  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  names  of  Thomson,  William 
Mackinnon,  Lugard  and  Jackson.  To  these  must  be  added  the  name  of  a  great 
statesman  to  whose  influence  in  East  Africa  and  Uganda  these  countries  owe 
more  than  they  know,  I  mean  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  Joseph  Thomson 
"  blazed  the  trail  "  for  Europeans  from  the  Mombasa  littoral  to  the  East  Coast 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Sir  William  Mackinnon  founded  the  British  East 
Africa  Association  in  1887  and  secured  this  country  for  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard's  expedition  to  Uganda  restored  order  at  a  critical  time, 
resulted  in  the  obtaining  of  a  treaty  by  the  Company  with  the  king  of  that 
country,  brought  about  Sir  Gerald  Portal's  mission  to  Uganda,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  British  Protectorate  which  Lugard  had  urged  in  and  out 
of  season  on  his  return  to  England  in  1892.  Sir  Frederick  Jackson  visited  East 
Africa  first  in  the  early  'eighties  to  hunt  big  game,  and  has  been  connected  for 
twenty-eight  years  with  its  administration  and  that  of  Uganda,  through  which 
countries  his  name  as  an  administrator,  naturalist  and  sportsman  is  known  far 
and  wide.  With  the  result  of  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  in  Africa  all  students  of 
modern  history  are  familiar.  These  men  have  written  their  names  indelibly 
on  the  map  and  in  the  records  of  East  Central  Africa.  The  glamour  of  their 
fame  is  still  with  us,  and  the  call  of  Africa  which  brought  them  to  the  East  still 
draws  men  to  these  shores.  We  may  still  find  there  work  of  absorbing  interest 
in  all  departments  of  industry,  in  all  walks  of  life.  To  the  lover  of  open  air 
life  the  interests  of  the  land  will  appeal  with  irresistible  force  ;  for  the  sports- 
man the  best  big  game  shooting  in  the  world  is  still  to  be  found  ;  to  the  financier 
and  merchant  the  development  of  the  coast  and  the  highlands  offers  numerous 
openings  for  capital  and  enterprise.  And  when  we  have  laid  aside  our  weapons 
of  destruction  in  this  bloody  and  barbarous  war  and  turned  our  minds  again 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  British  East  Africa  will  without  doubt  claim  her  share  of 
those  who  will  leave  the  Mother  Country  and  seek  a  new  home  and  new  work 
beyond  the  seas. 

H.  R.  TATE. 
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THE  GILBERT  AND  ELLICE  PROTECTORATE. 

As  already  notified  in  UNITED  EMPIRE,  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Protectorate  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  Empire,  and  was  proclaimed  a  Crown  Colony  by  His 
Majesty's  Order  in  Council  of  November  10,  1915  ;  since  that  date  the  Union 
group,  together  with  Fanning  and  Washington  Islands,  have  been  included 
within  the  Colony  by  subsequent  Order  in  Council. 

!  I  The  chief  interest  on  this  side  of  the  world  is  the  steady  advance  of  Japanese 
trade/  which  is  given  a  clear  field  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  German  compe- 
tition and  to  the  drastic  navigation  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
The  latter's  Pacific  shipping  trade  is  so  penalised  that  it  stands  to-;day  in  im- 
minent peril  of  "  submersion  " — not  by  enemy  submarine,  but  by  the  more 
enlightened  policy  of  an  Ally. 

The  islands  of  the  Gilbert  group  are  undergoing  a  serious  period  of  drought. 
These  droughts  occur  at  intervals  of  about  seven  years — the  last  having  been 
experienced  in  1909-10 — and  are  usually  confined  to  those  islands  lyir%  on, 
and  within  two  or  three  degrees  south  of,  the  Equator.  Coconut  trees  have 
been  dying  in  thousands  on  the  half-dozen  islands  lying  within  the  indicated 
zone,  and  the  output  of  copra  will  consequently  be  much  restricted  for  at  least 
the  next  two  years.  There  are  indications  that  both  American  and  Japanese 
firms  will  compete  for  the  copra  trade  of  the  Colony,  which  will  severely  test 
Australian  firms  competing  under  grave  disadvantages. 

The  response  of  the  85,000  natives  of  this  Colony  to  the  War  Patriotic  Funds 
has  been  in  keeping  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  the  present 
date,  over  £10,000  has  been  subscribed  within  the  Colony  to  the  "  Prince  of 
Wales'  National  Belief  Fund  "  and  to  the  "  Belgium  Belief  Fund  ".  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  there  has  been  no  necessity  to  keep  this  matter  before  the 
natives,  in  fact  the  difficulty  has  been  to  prevent  them  from  giving  all  that  they 
possessed.  Had  it  not  been  that  during  1916  the  effects  of  the  drought  became 
felt,  and  the  necessity  for  storing  copra  for  "  local  consumption  "  was  made 
obligatory  by  the  Government,  a  sum  at  least  double  that  realised  would  have 
been  forthcoming.  As  an  instance  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  all  the  islands, 
I  may  mention  that  the  copra  given  by  the  island  of  Marakei  as  a  war  gift 
realised  £866.  In  forwarding  to  the  High  Commissioner  a  translation  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  magistrate  of  Marakei,  the  Acting  Besident  Commissioner 
wrote  :  "  This  magnificent  donation  and  splendid  testimonial  to  the  British 
system  comes  entirely  unsolicited.  Marakei  has  received  little  supervision 
from  European  officials  in  the  past,  but  has  been  governed  with  exceptional 
sagacity  by  Takiri,  who  completes  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  magistracy  next 
Christmas." 

The  letter  from  the  magistrate  reads,  translated,  as  follows  :— 

The  mind  of  the  men  of  Marakei : — • 

Forasmuch  as  they  understand  the  benefit  of  the  protection  and  freedom  from  former 
misrule  afforded  by  British  law  and  by  inclusion  in  the  British  Empire,  they  affirm  that 
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no  Government  is  as  good  as  the  British.  And  they  affirm  that  as  they  are  prevented 
from  assisting  the  Empire  at  war  in  any  other  way,  theirs  indeed  are  the  coconuts,  and 
they  will  contribute  nuts  unceasingly  for  the  war^  and  cease  not  till  the  war  is  over. 

We  do  not  want  to  boast;  but  they  like  the  British  Government;  they  are  determined 
that  they  shall  win  the  war  and  that  they  shall  be  governed  by  Britain  for  all  time. 
This  only  is  the  mind  of  the  men  of  Marakei. 

TAKIBI, 
Magistrate. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Government  staff  is  undermanned  owing  to  vacancies 
caused  by  officials  proceeding  on  active  service  ;  and  in  one  way  we  feel  this 
more  than  in  larger  Colonies,  as  no  lady  clerks  are  available  to  assist  in  the 
offices.  Owing,  however,  to  the  system  of  "  Native  Governments  ",  which  I 
endeavoured  to  outline  in  the  article  which  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Model  Protectorate  ",  in  your  issue  of  December  1915,  we  are  enabled  to  carry  on 
for  the  time  being  in  the  knowledge  that  justice  will  be  administered  by  the 
native  officials  in  those  islands  which  cannot  be  regularly  visited  by  our  Deputy 
Commissioners  and  District  Officers. 

The  lack  of  a  Government  steamer  for  inspection  purposes  and  for  bringing 
the  sick  to  the  central  hospital  is  keenly  felt,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Imperial  authorities  to  acquire  a  suitable  vessel  for  the  use  of  the  Colony  as 
soon  as  the  urgent  demand  for  shipping  tonnage  may  ease  off,  and  the  cost  of 
purchase  or  building  assume  more  normal  proportions. 

The  operations  of  the  Pacific  Phosphate  Company  at  Ocean  Island,  and  at 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Nauru,  have  been  much  restricted  by  war  conditions, 
but  the  export  continues,  as  the  phosphate  is  urgently  needed  for  the  Australian 
wheat  crop.  A  certain  amount  is  also  still  exported  to  Japan. 

The  future  of  British  Pacific  administration  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  specula- 
tion. It  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted  that  these  scattered  possessions  and 
dependencies  under  Imperial,  Commonwealth,  or  Dominion  (New  Zealand) 
control  are  in  urgent  need  of  a  "  policy  of  uniformity."  It  is  unlikely  that 
much  can  be  undertaken  until  the  conclusion  of  the  War  to  bring  about 
cohesion  of  these  widely  scattered  groups,  which  at  present  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  withstand  organised  trade  expansion  from  without  the  Empire. 

E.  C.  ELIOT. 


THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND  THEIR  FUTURE. 

ATTENTION  is  being  drawn  at  this  time  of  moulding  and  re-moulding  plans  to 
the  suggested  union  of  tho  British  West  Indian  Islands  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  future  of  these  islands  must  lie  in  that 
direction,  or  in  the  direction  of  federating  them,  with  a  central  administration 
and  under  a  Governor- General,  and  so  constituting  them  a  new  Dominion. 
One  or  other  of  these  plans  is  a  vital  and  urgent  necessity  for  the  develop- 
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merit  of  these  valuable  though  not  prominent  portions  of  the  Empire,  for  the 
chief  defect  in  their  present  condition  is  that  each  of  the  British  West  Indies 
stands  so  apart  from  and  unconnected  with  its  sister  colonies.  There  is  a  lack 
of  inter-communication,  of  inter-trade,  and,  as  a  result,  a  lack  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  a  sympathy  that  can  only  be  said  to  exist  potentially.  Each 
colony  pursues  its  own  trade  and  taxation  purposes  without  idea  of  mutual 
adjustment,  and  in  each  colony  the  machinery  and  paraphernalia  of  administra- 
tion are  erected  as  a  separate  entity,  of  course  at  separate  expense.  To  my 
mind,  internal  Federation  would  most  fully  preserve  for  the  British  West  Indies 
historic  sequence  of  development,  and  be  the  most  satisfactory  expression  of 
the  distinctive  individuality  which  should  properly  appear  in  colonies  which, 
as  in  this  group,  are  marked  out  by  social,  racial  and  psychological  conditions 
differing  in  a  pronounced  manner  from  those  elsewhere.  It  may  fairly  be 
argued,  however,  that  the  economic  and  industrial  future  of  the  islands  could 
be^better  looked  after,  if  they  are  attached  to  Canada.  Those,  therefore,  who 
think  as  I  do  will  be  prepared  to  support  this  latter  solution  of  the  problem, 
if  they  are  fully  satisfied  that  certain  important,  and  indeed  vital,  facts  and 
principles  are  embodied  in  the  system  of  incorporation  adopted.  Of  these  the 
master  fact  is  that  the  population  in  these  islands  is,  in  an  immense  proportion, 
black  or  coloured,  and  only  in  a  very  minor  proportion  white.  In  Jamaica,  for 
instance,  the  figures  are  roughly  15,000  whites,  150,000  coloured,  and  nearly 
800,000  black.  It  is  of  still  more  importance  to  realise  that  the  black  man 
in  the  British  West  Indies  is  now  sending  forth  his  sons  and  daughters  with 
developed  educational  and  social  sensibilities  that  place  them  on  a  level  with 
grades  where  in  former  days,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  only  representatives 
were  white  men  and  women.  Apart  from  that  class-prejudice  and  friction  which 
no  community  escapes,  by  a  right-minded  recognition  of  merit  and  ability 
on  one  side  and  a  general  feeling  of  loyalty  and  confidence  on  the  other,  and  by 
laws  that  countenance  no  distinctions,  colour  prejudice  in  the  British  West 
Indies  is  now  surely,  if  slowly,  being  forced  out  of  being.  It  is  vital  that  any 
organic  change  in  administration  should  be  such  as  will  help  forward  this  trend 
and  not  force  it  back  in  the  direction  of  the  colour  outlook  in  the  United  States. 
A  kindred  need  is  to  have  within  the  British  Empire  and  within  reach  of 
the  British  West  Indian,  coloured,  black,  and  white,  sufficiently  comprehensive 
and  well-equipped  educational  and  industrial  institutions  to  provide  training 
and  education — general,  professional,  and  technical.  For  this  the  British  West 
Indian,  particularly  the  coloured  and  black,  must  now  go  almost  exclusively 
to  the  United  States,  to  such  centres  as  Tuskegee,  Hampton,  and  Howard 
University,  &c.  In  any  real  and  comprehensive  development  of  the  sugar 
industry  here,  as  Mr.  Lamont  has  pointed  out  most  cogently  and  convincingly, 
we  must  have  training  centres  that  are  British,  to  provide  the  technical  staff 
required  to  run  the  factories  and  plantations  on  an  up-to-date  scale.  The  need 
is  as  real  and  insistent  in  directions  other  than  that  of  the  sugar  industry.  As 
things  stand,  the  young  West  Indian  goes  to  the  United  States  and,  while  receiv- 
ing his  intellectual  training,  imbibes,  in  too  many  cases,  a  spirit  alien  to  British 
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ideals,  especially  as  regards  the  attitude  on  the  colour  question  in  his  own  land, 
as  stated  above. 

If  then  the  British  West  Indies  did  become  an  annexe  of  Canada,  it  would 
be  incumbent  on  those  who  provide  for  the  union  to  secure  such  centres  either 
in  Canada  or  in  the  West  Indies  themselves.  In  the  latter  they  might  possibly 
be  built  up  on  nuclei  already  in  existence  at  the  Mico  Training  College,  or  the 
Jamaica  College  in  Jamaica,  or  at  Codrington  College,  Barbados. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  oa  these  two  points  or  to  add  others  of 
a  like  kind,  so  I  conclude  by  repeating  the  conviction,  not  of  myself  only  but 
of  all  thoughtful  men  who  know  the  facts,  that  these  points  are  of  commanding 
importance  in  arranging  the  future  of  the  British  West  Indies.  The  Imperial 
Government  will  not  allow,  nor  are  the  best  elements  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Canada  likely  to  support  and  press  deliberately,  any  plan  that  does  not  win 
the  sympathy  of  a  fair  majority  of  that  coloured  portion  of  the  West  Indian 
population  which  is,  year  by  year  and  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  sending 
its  sons  and  daughters  up  into  the  higher  educational  and  social  circles  to 
become  worthy  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 

T.  H.  MACDERMOT. 


CO-OPERATIVE   SETTLEMENT  FOR    SISAL-GROWING. 

ONE  of  the  most  favourable  openings  for  co-operative  settlement  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  found  in  connection  with  sisal-growing.  The  great  advantage  of  sisal  is  that 
the  extremes  of  seasons  (except  frost)  do  not  very  greatly  affect  it.  The  severest 
drought  will  not  kill,  and  only  checks  its  growth  ;  the  heaviest  rains  only  make  it 
more  fleshy.  No  part  of  the  work  is  heavy  labour  ;  it  is  easily  understood,  and  requires 
no  special  agricultural  knowledge,  and  no  special  knowledge  of  any  kind,  except  in  the 
management  of  the  mill ;  and  the  results  are  practically  a  certainty,  for  there  is  no 
disease  known  from  which  sisal  seriously  suffers.  Sisal  is  a  crop  which  can  be  harvested 
and  manufactured  the  year  round,  and,  unlike  most  crops,  has  no  arbitrary  season  ; 
neither  does  the  crop  or  the  work  suffer  from  stoppages  at  any  time,  such  as  arise 
from  holidays,  weather,  or  accident. 

My  proposal  is  for  a  community  of  ex-service  men,  married  or  single,  or  married 
and  single  together,  which  shall  consist  of  twenty  men,  preferably  with,  in  addition, 
six  women  and  children,  to  be  a  co-operative  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
sisal  fibre  ;  each  man  or  family  to  be  a  member,  and  to  have  equal  share  and  equal 
opportunity,  but  each  member  to  own  and  work,  as  his  own,  his  own  property.  The 
members  can  grow  a  large  part  of  their  own  food,  and  there  is  nothing  to  buy  between 
the  labour  which  produces  the  crop  and  the  finished  fibre,  except  such  part  of  the  living 
cost  as  is  not  grown  in  the  place  (flour,  groceries,  clothing,  &c.),  such  few  tools  as  are 
required,  some  small  items  such  as  lubricating  oil,  bands,  &c.,  and  a  very  limited  cost 
for  repairs  and  renewals  to  machinery.  Except  for  the  expenditure  in  household 
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requirements,  the  members  receive  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 
in  cash,  in  effect  at  the  mill  door,  where  the  fibre  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
wool  or  cotton  would  be.  The  fibre  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  can  be  borrowed  on, 
or  sold  direct  in  very  much  the  same  markets  as  wool  or  cotton,  and  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  the  market  is  almost  unlimited. 

There  is  a  vast  area  of  land  suitable  for  sisal  in  Northern  Queensland,  very  large 
areas  in  the  Central  Province  of  Papua,  and,  probably,  also  in  the  Northern  Territory 
and  in  the  North  of  Western  Australia,  for  all  of  which  this  suggestion  is  intended. 
The  area  required  would  be  at  least  600  acres  of  land  suitable  for  sisal,  with  some  area 
for  individual  cultivation  and  grazing,  and  a  timber  area  for  fuel  purposes,  say  1,280 
acres  altogether.  It  would  be  better,  however,  in  countries  where  land  is  so  plentiful 
as  in  those  enumerated,  if  the  area  allotted  to  each  community  were  larger,  say,  four 
square  miles,  to  permit  of  the  natural  expansion  of  successful  communities,  and  also, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  their  existence,  to  admit  of  a  second  later  and  duplicate  planting 
in  order  that  no  break  may  take  place  when  the  first  planting  is  worked  out.  If  the 
minimum  area  of  1,280  acres  is  allotted  to  twenty  families  or  men,  each  settler  will  have 
to  grow  thirty  acres  of  sisal,  and  he  will  have  twenty  acres  for  other  crops  and  grazing, 
while  280  acres  will  be  reserved  to  the  mill  for  fuel  and  other  uses,  but  it  would  be 
better,  for  reasons  previously  stated,  if  these  areas  were  doubled.  Each  settler  will 
work  his  own  land  as  his  own,  employing,  or  working  for,  his  neighbours  as  occasion 
may  demand,  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  community  ;  when  it  is  time  to  begin  the  crop, 
all  the  members  will  have  to  work  at  the  mill  or  in  the  fields,  in  the  places  appointed 
by  the  management  and  at  rates  fixed  by  the  community ;  the  net  result  of  each 
member's  crop  will  be  his  own,  as  will  also  be  the  result  of  any  other  crop  he  grows,  such 
as  maize,  vegetables,  &c.  Each  settler  will  have  to  contract  to  supply  30  acres  of 
sisal  to  the  mill. 

The  community  will  be  formed  into  a  company  under  the  Companies  Acts  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  the  Co-operative  Sugar  Companies  of  Queensland ;  the  settlers 
will  be  responsible  to  the  Company  for  advances  or  loans,  and  the  Company  in  its  turn 
will  be  responsible  to  whosoever  provides  the  original  capital.  There  are  no  divi- 
dends, the  whole  of  the  net  receipts,  less  a  proper  amount  for  reserves,  are  returned 
to  the  settlers  in  the  shape  of  the  price  paid  for  their  respective  crops.  Proper  rules, 
by  way  of  an  agreement,  where  not  provided  for  in  the  Articles  of  Association,  will  be 
made  for  the  guidance  of  the  settlement ;  other  than  this,  each  man  or  family  will  be 
quite  independent,  and  may  work  his  own  property  as  he  thinks  best,  always  provided 
that  he  contracts  to  grow  his  quota  of  sisal,  in  the  same  way  that  each  member  of  a 
Co-operative  Sugar  Mill  Company  contracts  to  grow  a  certain  area  of  sugar-cane. 

In  Queensland  and  Papua,  sisal  is  fit  to  begin  cutting  in  less  than  three  years  from 
the  time  of  planting — and  it  is  a  fair  estimate  that  cutting  should  commence  within 
three  and  a-half  years  from  the  time  the  men  settle  on  the  land.  Arrived  on  the  land; 
they  will  require  temporary  accommodation,  and  they  should  at  once  begin  clearing 
and  planting.  This  done,  the  work  of  looking  after  sisal  is  confined  to  weeding,  and 
the  settlers  will  have  ample  time  to  build  houses  or  huts  and  attend  to  garden  and 
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other  cultivation.  For  sisal  the  land  merely  requires  clearing;  no  ploughing  or 
stumping  is  necessary  on  new  land,  and  planting  is  a  most  simple  operation. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  community  will  be  the  cost  of  getting  the  people  to  the 
land,  the  cost  of  temporary,  and  subsequently  more  permanent,  accommodation  ;  the 
costof  maintenance  for,  say,  3|  years,  and  a  small  outlay  for  such  few  tools  as  are  required, 
principally  axes,  hoes,  &c.,  and  possibly  a  dray  and  horses.  All  this  may  be  set  down  at 
£7,600 ;  but  as  the  settlers  should  raise  a  good  deal  of  their  own  food,  and  may  be 
expected  in  their  own  interests  to  be  economical,  much  less  should  be  sufficient.  Added 
to  this,  as  the  crop  reaches  maturity  it  becomes  a  valuable  asset  on  which  to  borrow 
money,  and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  from  £5,000  to  £6,000  should  finance  one  of 
these  settlements.  At  maturity,  i.e.,  at  3£  years  from  first  arriving  on  the  land,  the  crop 
is  more  than  ample  security  for  the  mill  and  machinery,  which  will  cost  from  £2,000 
to  £3,000  according  to  circumstances.  This  will  make  the  total  cost  of  the  whole 
plantation,  including  the  mill,  say  £10,000  to  £10,500. 

Sisal  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  return  at  least  half  a  ton  of  fibre  per  acre  per 
year,  supposing  that  it  lives  to,  say,  seven  or  eight  years,  and  it  is  on  this  supposition 
that  I  have  based  my  figures.  In  most  parts  of  Queensland  sisal  will  probably  not 
live  so  long,  but  the  return  per  year  will  be  proportionately  greater.  Whatever 
the  life  of  the  sisal  plant  is,  it  grows  practically  the  same  amount  of  fibre  in  its  life- 
time. So  that  the  return  may  be  continuous,  the  sisal  for  the  following  crop  is  either 
planted  between  the  rows,  or,  what  is  better,  on  other  alternate  land,  so  that  it  may 
be  ready  when  the  first  planting  fails. 

During  the  first  year,  and  every  year  after,*  300  tons  of  fibre  should  be  produced. 
This,  at  £25  per  ton  at  port,  equal  to  an  average  price  in  London  of  £30  per  ton  in  normal 
times,  would  realise  £7,500  ;  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  men  and  families,  expenses, 
and  a  reasonable  freight  from  the  mill  to  port  for  one  year  are  estimated  at  £2,600, 
leaving  a  gross  return  of  £4,900.  From  this  is  deducted  a  sum  of  £1,350,  sufficient  to 
pay  off  a  debt  of  £10,000  in  ten  years  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  This  gives  each  member 
a  clear  yearly  income  of  £177  10s.  or,  including  the  amount  allowed  for  maintenance, 
£255  10s.  After  the  debt  is  paid  off,  each  member's  income  should  be  £323 — less 
a  reasonable  amount  to  be  kept  by  the  Company  for  a  reserve,  leaving,  say,  £300  per 
year  net. 

The  scheme  is  not  a  charity  but  an  investment,  and  the  money  will  certainly  be 
repaid  with  interest  in  ten  years  after  the  first  crop,  though  a  period  of  twenty  years 
from  the  commencement  would  be  easier  for  the  settlers. 

After  the  War,  and  before,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  will  have  to  be  settled  somehow, 
and  we  shall  have  to  deal,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  with  men  whose  only  capital 
is  their  labour.  This  suggestion  is  offered  as  a  practical  means  of  enabling  men  who 
intend  to  work,  and  who  will  work,  together  for  a  common  object,  to  control  their  own 
affairs  and  reap  the  whole  fruit  of  their  labour.  No  middleman  of  any  kind,  except  the 
broker  who  sells  their  fibre  in  the  open  market,  has  anything  to  do  with  their  business 

*  It  is  quite  possible  to  take  off  one  ton  or  more  the  first  year,  but  this  is  not  good  business. 
I  have  myself,  at  Childers,  taken  off  thirty-one  and  a  half  cwt.  of  fibre  per  acre  three  and  three- 
quarter  years  from  date  of  planting. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  twenty  mem  cannot  be  expected  to  work  together  ;  they 
certainly  will  not  unless  they  are  under  some  controlling  head,  preferably  a  Government 
or  other  officer  who  understands  the  business  and  how  to  handle  men,  and  is  in 
sympathy  with  their  objects.  That  many  more  than  twenty  men  can  work  together 
in  co-operative  production  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  the  many  very  large  and 
successful  Co-operative  Sugar  and  Dairy  Companies  of  Australia. 

From  a  European  point  of  view,  climate  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  drawback.  No- 
greater  mistake  could  be  made — the  regions  where  sisal  grows  best  in  all  countries, 
though  hot,  are  extremely  healthy,  and  the  heat,  owing  to  its  dryness,  is  not  nearly  so 
distressing  as  are  hot  days  in  a  humid  climate  such  as  in  England.  Generally  speaking,, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and  comfort,  the  climate  of  the  eisal  countries  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  English  climate. 

Though  this  schema  is  only  applied  to  sisal,  a  product  with  which  I  am  intimately 
acquainted,  these  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  other  products,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  tropics,  for  instance,  tea,  coSee,  rubber,  cotton,  coconuts,  and  the  like, 
and  it  is  largely  to  suggest  a  means  of  peopling  with  our  own  race  the  now  waste  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  areas  of  Northern  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  other  similar  countries 
that  this  scheme  has  been  devised.  For  such  a  purpose  no  better  material  than  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  could  be  wished  ;  and,  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  it  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  them  and  to  our  Colonial  States  ;  while,  in  addition,  we  shall  have 
made  a  very  great  step  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  present  problem  of  labour 
unrest. 

I  would  suggest  that,  to  test  the  scheme,  not  fewer  than  five  and,  better  still,  ten 
settlements  be  formed  under  the  segis  of  some  Government  Society,  or  Land  Company, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  and  these  being  proved  to  be  successful,  the  number  of  men  who 
could  be  settled  in  this  way  is  practically  unlimited.  The  amount  of  money  involved 
is  not  large,  and  even  if  failure  did  occur,  most  of  the  money  would  still  be  saved  in 
the  improved  value  of  the  land. 

T.  H.  WELLS. 
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By  JAMES  BAKER,  F.R.Hist.,  F.R.G.S. 

ONCE  again  are  the  words  Bohemia,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  on  the  lips  of  many 
Englishmen.  At  certain  momentous  epochs  in  our  history  Bohemia  has  been  linked 
with  England,  but  never  has  it  been  so  necessary  that  the  men  of  Britain  and  of  our 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  should  know  the  importance  of  this  little  mountain-girt 
land,  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  that  through  the  centuries  has  been  a  barrier  to  the 
entire  domination  by  the  Teuton  in  Central  Europe.  To-day  throughout  Britain  on 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Oaxton  Hall,  Westminster, 
March  27,  1917.  James  L.  Qarvin,  Esq.,  in  the  chair 
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many  a  lip  one  hears  of  the  renaissance  of  Bohemia,  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
famous  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  that  fascinating,  beauteous  land, 
and  of  her  industrious,  artistic,  intellectual  people  is  but  slight ;  and  yet  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  that  Central  Bohemian  Kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Europe  is  of  very  vital 
importance  when  the  Allies'  victory  over  the  Central  Prussianised  Power  is  established, 
in  order  that  the  shattered  pieces  of  that  Power  shall  never  again  coagulate  and' 
dominate  the  heart  of  Europe ;  for  this  living,  keenly  energetic  people,  the  Czechs  of 
Bohemia  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  with  the  people  of  Moravia  and  Slovaquie,  must 
form  a  solid  wedge  of  Slavs,  under  a  free  enlightened  government,  that  shall  for  cen- 
turies block  all  Berlin  brutal  oppression.     I  want  to  interest  you  in  the  position  of 
Bohemia,  and  in  her  fiercely  dramatic,  passionate  history ;  and  to  prove  how  hei 
people,  in  spite  of  unending  fierce  oppression,  have  not  only  held  their  own  in  the  Arto 
and  Sciences  and  Commerce  of  Europe,  but  in  many  things  have  even  led,  and  have 
developed  artistic  manufactures.     Let  me  give  a  slight,  very  short  sketch  of  Bohemian 
history,  that  you  may  comprehend  her  peoples'  love  of  their  land  and  their  brother- 
hood.    It  will  be  curious  if  a  Celtic  Prime  Minister  of  England  should  give  back  to  the 
Bohemians  their  old  Kingdom  :  for  the  earliest  Bohemians  were  Celts,  Boji ;  and  these 
Boji  defeated  the  Cimbri  in  115  B.C.,  proving  they  were  then  a  powerful  race.     The 
entry  of  the  Slavs  into  Bohemia  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  fifth  century, 
when  a  certain  Cechus  or  Cech,  a  noble  of  Croatia,  not  the  Croatia  of  to-day,  but  a 
district  north  of  the  Carpathians,  settled  with  his  followers  near  the  Thunder  mountain 
of  Rip,  not  far  from  Teplitz,  and  thus  gave  his  name  to  the  Czech  race ;  but  we  must  leap 
to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  A.D.  before  we  hear  of  a  King  of  Bohemia,  and  he,  like 
Coriolanus,  was  brought  from  his  plough,  at  the  request  of  Libussa,  the  Princess  of 
Bohemia.     The  Bohemians  had  got  tired  of  feminine  rule  and  demanded  a  man,  and 
so  this  man,  whose  name  was  Przemysl,  who  was  ploughing  with  two  oxen,  became  the 
first  King  of  Bohemia.     It  was  in  the  ninth  century  that  Christianity  entered  Bohemia 
by  the  teaching  of  Cyril  and  Methodius,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Michael  of  Constantinople 
as  teachers  to  the  Slav  folk ;    and  these  two  names  are  highly  reverenced  to-day 
throughout  Bohemia.      In  the  fourteenth  century  Bohemia  rose  to  great  power  and 
influence,  and  came  into  intimate  contact  with  England.     What  Prussia  was  in 
comparison  with  Bohemia  in  the  thirteenth  century  may  be  curtly  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  1255  Przemysl  Ottokar  II  defeated  the  heathen  Prussians  and  founded  the 
town  of  Konigsburg.    A  hundred  years  later,  in  1346,  the  blind  King  John  of  Bohemia 
was  fighting  at  Cre9y  ;   his  watchword  was  Praha  (Prague),  and  his  son  Charles,  who 
that  same  year  had  been  elected  as  German  king,  though  wounded  at  Crecy,  escaped,; 
and  became  the  famous  Charles  IV.,  and  under  his  reign  Bohemia  and  Prague  became 
a  great  centre  of  government  and  of  learning  ;  where  Art,  Architecture,  and  Literature 
were  fostered  ;  the  Bohemian  language  was  cherished  and  there  was  a  linking  between 
the  Slav  Czechs  and  the  Slav  Serbians,  who  were  then  powerful  under  their  great  king, 
Stephen  Dusan  ;  and  Palacky  quotes  a  letter  from  King  Charles  to  Dusan  alluding  to 
their  common  origin  and  language.    Even  then  Bohemia  and  Serbia  were  linked  by 
nationality.    The  University  of  Prague  was  founded  and  soon  numbered  in  King 
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Charles'  lifetime  5,000  to  7,000  students  ;  the  gloriously  strange  and  beautiful  castie  of 
Karlstein  to  the  south  and  the  town  of  Karlsbad  to  the  east  were  founded  ;  and  above 
all  the  Bohemian  tongue  was  fostered ;  so  that  in  the  Golden  Bull  it  was  decreed  all 
German  princes  were  to  learn  Bohemian,  as  it  was  a  language  respected,  and  useful  in 
the  Empire.  Small  wonder  that  the  Bohemians  look  with  contempt  at  the  upstart 
town  of  Berlin.  In  our  own  State  Papers  of  this  and  far  later  periods  one  never  sees  a 
mention  of  Berlin,  whilst  Bohemia  and  Prague  continuously  recur.  It  was,  however, 
during  the  reign  of  Wenceslas,  the  son  of  Charles,  that  England  and  Bohemia  came 
into  most  intimate  relations,  a  relationship  that  had  an  immense  effect  upon  European 
history :  nay,  more,  upon  the  history  of  civilisation.  How  many  points  of  this  contact 
of  Bohemia  and  England  have  been  ignored  by  our  historians,  some  through  lack  of 
knowledge,  especially  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Czech  tongue,  and  others  of  set  purpose 
falsifying  history.  In  1381  a  marriage  was  arranged  by  Eichard  II  of  England  and 
King  Wenceslas  between  Richard  and  the  sister  of  the  Bohemian  king.  So  anxious 
was  Richard  for  this  marriage  that  he  made  an  unguaranteed  loan  of  20,000  golden 
guldens,  and  a  promise  to  pay  80,000  golden  guldens  within  a  fortnight  of  the  Princess 
Anne's  arrival  on  English  soil.  This  marriage  is  not  even  mentioned  by  such  writers 
as  Green  and  Bright.  But  the  State  Papers  give  directions  for  the  renovating  of 
Bristol  Castle,  for  Anne's  residence,  and  state  that  her  dowry  was  partly  ensured  from 
dues  from  the  town  and  Castle  of  Bristol  and  from  the  King's  prises  of  wine  coming 
into  Bristol  and  Southampton,  and  from  the  tithes  of  certain  parishes  in  Bristol.  Her 
presence  in  England  led  to  increased  intercourse  between  England  and  Bohemia,  and 
as  Queen  Sophie,  the  wife  of  King  Wenceslas,  was  warmly  attached  to  John  Hus,  the 
great  follower  of  Wyclif ,  so  it  came  about  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Wyclif  move- 
ment, when  they  were  harried  out  of  England,  fled  to  Bohemia,  and  these  became 
leaders  of  the  Bohemian  people.  The  chief  of  them,  the  Oxford  Don  Peter  Payne, 
the  "  Forgotten  Great  Englishman  ",  was  in  the  forefront  of  all  Councils  at  Basle, 
Pressburg  and  elsewhere,  and  always  ranked  next  to  the  great  Bohemian  leader 
Prokop  ;  and  he  sustained  the  teaching  of  Wyclif  in  Bohemia  until  1455,  that  is  into  the 
generation  that  saw  Luther's  work,  and  Luther  himself  owned  his  debt  to  Wyclif  and 
Hus  and  exclaimed  :  "  We  are  all  Hussites." 

During  the  whole  of  the  great  struggle  we  see,  as  to-day,  Germany  intriguing  with 
the  Vatican  against  Bohemia ;  those  who  would  know  these  times  more  intimately 
should  read  Palacky,  or  at  least  my  old  friend  Count  Lutzow ;  or  perhaps  I  may 
mention  my  own  work  on  "  The  Forgotten  Great  Englishman  ",  and  the  novels  "  The 
Gleaming  Dawn  "  and  "  The  Cardinal's  Page J',  wherein  I  utilise  historic  fact  and 
blend  it  with  romance.  One  of  the  strangest  bits  of  history  of  that  period  is  that  the 
execrable  monster  Pope  John  XXIII  should  have  been  thrust  into  the  same  dungeon 
from  whence  had  just  gone  forth  to  his  martyrdom  John  Hus.  England  had  many 
Bohemians  within  her  borders  in  those  days  ;  in  the  University  Library  at  Prague  are 
tractates,  translated  into  Bohemian,  from  the  village  of  Kemerton  in  Gloucestershire. 
To-day  Wyclif  and  Hus  are  a  mighty  power  in  Central  Europe  and,  strangely  enough,  in 
a  Russian  book  on  Hus,  published  just  before  the  War,  occur  the  words  :  "  The  Italian 
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Pope  and  his  devilish  abettors,  the  Germans."  This  fierce,  dramatic,  and'romantic 
period  of  Bohemia's  history  is  intensely  fascinating.  Then  her  armies,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  great  general  Zizka,  swept  back  the  masses  of  Germans  who  were 
sent  against  her,  and  conquered  the  Teuton  away  to  Leipzig  and  up  to  the  doors  of 
Berlin,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  so  elated  were  the  Bohemians  by 
the  conquest  of  this  "  desert  country  by  the  sea  "  that  they  bottled  some  of  the  Baltic 
water  and  carried  it  back  to  Prague  as  evidence  of  the  conquest.  May  not  Shakespeare 
have  heard  echoes  of  this  conquest  ?  All  this  period  in  Bohemia's  history  is  full  of 
the  fiercest  dramatic  incident.  Her  armies  in  their  linked  waggons,  and  with  novel 
weapons,  out-manoeuvred  under  Zizka  the  hordes  of  Germans,  and  all  the  Crusaders 
levied  by  the  Pope  from  all  lands.  A  great  army  under  our  own  Cardinal  Beaufort 
was  defeated  at  Tachau,  and  a  still  greater  army  under  Cardinal  Julian  was  over- 
whelmed at  Taus.  The  Cardinal  escaped,  but  lost  all  his  insignia !  The  Germans  of 
to-day  have  borrowed  some  of  the  inventions  of  the  Hussites  in  these  wars,  notably 
the  Hindernisse,  or  iron  crow's-feet  to  disable  cavalry. 

But  we  just  leap  a  couple  of  centuries  of  most  exciting  history,  including  the  great 
period  under  Bang  George  of  Podiebrad,  to  say  a  word  upon  another  period  of  close 
contact  with  England  and  Bohemia.     It  is  curious  that  at  two  great  periods  of 
Bohemia's  history  her  rulers  and  ours  should  be  linked  together ;    at  her   highest 
period  of  power  she  gave  England  a  Queen  ;   and  England  gave  her  a  Queen  at  the 
moment  of  her  disastrous  downfall.    It  was  in  August  1619  that  Frederick,  Elector 
Palatine,  was  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  and  Frederick  had  married  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  James  I  of  England,  and  the  Protestants  of  England  warmly  welcomed 
her  election.     Alas,  Elizabeth  in  History  was  to  be  known  as  "  The  Winter  Queen." 
In  November  1619  the  Royal  pair  were  crowned  in  the  glorious  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus, 
on  the  Hradcin.     On  December  26  of  that  year  Elizabeth  gave  birth  in  Prague  to 
her  third  son,  Prince  Rupert,  whom  we  all  know  as  the  fierce  soldier  pi  King  Charles  I 
of  England's  Army,  the  clever  Admiral  and  leader  of  the  Royalist  fleet  in  England, 
and  the  scientific  inventor.     But  his  mother's  reign  in  Prague  was  to  be  of  short 
duration ;  she  upheld  her  position,  and  encouraged  her  weak,  vacillating  husband  in 
the  Bohemian  defence  against  all  the  foes  that  swarmed  around  Prague  under  Tilly  and 
the  Catholic  generals  ;   but  on  Sunday,  November  8,  was  fought  the  battle  of   Bila 
Hora,  the  White  Mountain ;    at   the  moment   King  Frederick  was  entertaining  the 
English  ambassadors,  Weston  and  Conway,  and  this  battle,  that  was  disastrously 
decisive,  closed  the  existence  of  Bohemia  as  an  independent  State.     The  terrible 
massacre  that  was  brought  about  after  the  battle,  and  the  attempt  to  wholly  exter- 
minate the  Bohemian  race,  is  ever  bitterly  remembered  by  every  Bohemian.  Perhaps 
the  description  of  a  picture  illuminated  in  a  volume  of  sketches  by  Jan  Proussek,  a 
friend  who  died  but  lately,  will  best  illustrate  the  almost  universal  feeling  about  this 
battle  and  its  sequence.     In  this  clever  allegorical  picture  the  arms  of  Bohemia  had  a 
sword  stabbed  through  them.    A  sword  too  was  lying  on  the  Bible,  and  on  the  chalice  : 
the  chalice  for  which  the  Bohemians  had  suffered  so  much.    The  sun  was  sinking  in 
blood.    A  raven,  designating  a  priest,  was  floating  in  the  sunset  of  blood  ;  by  the  Bible 
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lay  also  some  chains  and  fetters,  and  then  came  this  note.  "  On  December  1620 
returned  the  Jesuits  with  great  rejoicings  to  Prague."  For  the  further  history,  of  this. 
beginning  of  1620,  was  drawn  a  sketch  of  a  man  with  a  staff  and  bundle,  and  "  rebel  " 
stamped  upon  him.  Gallows  stood  in  the  wasted  fields,  with  bodies  swinging  on  them  j 
the  black  ravens  were  flying  round  them,  the  birds  of  prey,  the  priests  ;  and  amidst  the 
devastated  land  the  figure  of  a  Jesuit  was  drawn,  walking  calmly  and  meditatively 
amid  the  misery.  As  M.  Proussek  described  these  pictures  and  other  parts  of  the  book 
to  us  English  our  surprise  increased,  and  at  last  we  ventured  to  remark  :  "  We 
should  not  have  thought  of  speaking  of  these  matters  and  of  Hus  to  you,  as  we  thought 
you  were  a  Catholic."  "  And  so  I  am  a  Catholic,"  was  to  us  the  astonishing  reply. 
And  similar  instances  of  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  country,  and  of  their  country's 
heroes  Hus  and  Jerome,  we  have  repeatedly  met  with  amongst  Koman  Catholics  in 
Bohemia.  When  we  had  finished  looking  at  the  volume  in  a  country  inn  all  in  the 
room  crowded  round  it,  and  we  feared  it  would  be  damaged  in  the  eagerness  of  all  to 
look  at  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so-called  religion  or  Sectarianism  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  race  hatred.  When  the  Bohemians  were  Christians  and  the  Prussians 
heathens,  there  was  war ;  when  the  Bohemians  were  Protestants  and  the  Germans 
Catholics  there  was  war ;  and  now  that  Germans  are  Protestant,  and  the  Bohemians 
Catholic,  yet  the  race  war  goes  on.  Bohemia  was  thus  in  1620  nearly  crushed  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  3,000,000  of  her  folk  were  reduced  to  800,000,  her  language  was 
banned,  and  for  200  years  this  oppression  lasted;  but  many  Bohemians  fled  to 
England,  amongst  them  the  famous  artist  and  engraver,  Wencelas  Hollar,  and  the 
influence  of  the  great  Czech  teacher  and  educationist,  Comenius,  must  be  mentioned  ; 
Jan  Amos  Komensky,  whose  birthday  is  celebrated  to-morrow,  for  he  was  born  on 
March  28,  1592,  and  on  Saturday  the  Slavs  in  London  are  giving  a  concert  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  in  his  honour. 

Until  1848  this  death  of  a  people  lasted,  when  Palacky,  the  great  historian,  and 
one  or  two  other  Bohemians  began  to  inspire  their  co-patriots  with  hope.  But  actually, 
I  have  myself  witnessed  the  renaissance  of  the  Bohemian  nation.  When  I  first  visited 
Bohemia  in  1873,  Prague  was  to  all  outward  appearances  a  third-rate  dirty  German 
town,  except  that  its  wondrous  historic  buildings  and  monuments  spoke  of  its  glorious 
history.  The  names  of  the  streets  were  in  German,  and  that  tongue  was  almost 
wholly  used.  To-day,  or  rather  just  before  the  War,  Prague  was  wholly  a  Slav  town, 
full  of  development,  of  living  vigour,  and  all  the  dirt  and  squalor  swept  away,  with 
new  museums,  new  theatres,  and  art  galleries  all  speaking  of  Czech  vivacity,  intellec- 
tuality, and  advancement.  And  English  influences  had  largely  helped  to  leaven  this 
intellectual  progress  ;  especially  was  our  literature  studied,  and  in  Prague,  and  even 
in  small  towns,  clubs  and  libraries  and  reading  circles  were  set  up  for  the  close  study 
of  English. 

I  have  given  this  curt  sketch  of  Bohemia's  history,  as  no  one  can  understand  the 
fierce  love  of  the  Bohemian  for  his  Motherland  unless  they  know  somewhat  of  all 
the  tragedy  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  race.  To-day,  above  all,  the  Bohemian  leaders 
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believe  in  creating  the  spirit  of  self-help  amongst  their  folk ;  pre-eminently  is  this 
exemplified  in  the  Sokol  movement ;  every  Sokol,  man  and  woman,  subscribes,  and 
they  pay  for  their  own  uniform,  and  submit  to  hard  work  and  strict  discipline,  and 
the  officers,  men  and  women,  have  to  study  for  stiff  examinations  for  their  position, 
all  without  pay.  But  now  let  me  point  out  the  geographical  position  of  Bohemia, 
and  prove  to  you  also  how  industrious  and  energetic  a  race  are  these  Czechs,  and  how 
self-reliant,  hard-working,  and  eager  for  intellectual  development. 

Bohemia  is  mountain -encircled  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  and  partly  on  the 
east,  but  here  she  links  up  with  a  Slav  population  in  Moravia.  On  the  north  are 
the  Riesengebirge,  on  the  west  are  the  Erzegebirge  and  Iser  Mountains,  and  on  the 
south  are  the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains.  These  three  great  ranges  are  well  known, 
and  in  the  east  there  are  the  lesser  heights  of  the  Moravian  Hills  and  the  Beskiden 
and  Sudetes  Mountains,  leading  on  through  Moravia  to  the  glorious  heights  of  the 
Tatra  Mountains  in  the  Carpathians,  and  north  and  south  of  these  dwell  the  Slovaks. 
But  of  course  this  is  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  Bohemia  of  to-day,  though  it  should 
form  part  of  the  new  Bohemian  kingdom.  Within  this  land-encircled  island,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  dwell  the  folk  that  have  made  this  superbly  lovely  part  of 
Europe  an  historic  and  industrial  centre  of  great  activity  in  history,  and  in  commerce, 
and  in  education. 

We  kave  glanced  at  her  history.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  she 
was  called  the  "  purse  of  Austria,"  and  to-day  she  is  also  the  purse  of  that  empire. 
Take  away  these  Slav  workers  and  Austria  would  to-day  be  almost  bankrupt.  In 
Bohemia  35  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  agricultural ;  nearly  the  wholo  of  the  sugar 
industry  of  Austria,  that  is  so  large,  93  per  cent,  is  in  Bohemia ;  and  she  yields  nearly 
90  per  cent,  of  the  coal  produced  in  the  empire.  A  third  of  the  iron  ore  is  also 
produced  in  Bohemia  ;  she  alone  grows  hops,  an  important  trade,  and  produces 
half  of  the  beer  brewed  in  Austria!  Of  course  the  famous  Pilsen  beer  is 
Bohemian,  and  her  postal  system  yields  52  per  cent,  profit  of  the  whole  empire. 
In  mineral  products,  such  as  uranium  and  radium,  and  also  for  mineral  baths, 
she  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  Of  direct  taxes  she  pays  57  per 
cent.,  and  all  the  other  provinces  excepting  Lower  Austria,  that  contains  Vienna, 
only  produce  43  per  cent.,  and  the  rateability  of  Bohemian  lands  is  11.90  crowns 
per  head,  while  for  the  rest  of  Austrian  lands  it  is  only  6  crowns  per  head.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  Prof.  Thomas  Masaryk  for  these  figures,  and  should  recom- 
mend all  to  read  the  articles  in  "  The  New  Europe  "  on  this  subject.  The  fact  is 
Bohemia  has  to  make  good  the  deficit  of  expenses  over  income  of  the  other  lands  of 
the  Monarchy.  For  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  Empire  I  may  refer  to  my  volume 
«  Austria,  her  People  and  their  Homelands,"  in  which  the  minority  of  the  Germans  is 
emphatically  proved.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  the  Czech  lands,  the  population  of 
which  numbers  about  thirteen  millions,  pay  to  the  State  500  to  600  million  crowns, 
they  receive  back  from  the  State  about  80  millions  ;  i.e.,  they  pay  100  and  get  back 
say  15,  and  yet  two-thirds  of  the  imports  and  exports  from  Austria  to  England  and 
from  England,  are  really  Bohemian,  and  these  amounted  in  1912  to  236  millions 
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imports  and  261  millions  of  crowns  exports  ;  and  Bohemia's  imports  and  exports  to 
and  from  our  Colonies  are  important.  Vienna  utilises  the  Czech  surplus  to  benefit 
poorer  and  more  German  provinces,  that  pay  less  than  they  receive,  and  Vienna 
refuses  to  found  sufficient  schools,  technical,  commercial,  and  primary,  and  to  establish 
sufficient  roads,  railways,  etc.,  and  so  the  Matice  Skolska,  a  Czech  Society,  from  Czech 
funds  establishes  excellent  schools.  I  have  visited  many  of  these  and,  after  going  over 
the  schools  in  Bohemia  when  studying  for  the  Board  of  Education,  I  went  on  to 
Breslau,  and  there  I  ventured  to  tell  a  German  Professor  the  Bohemians  were  beating 
them  in  the  matter  of  education  ;  he  honestly  replied  :  "  We  know  it,  and  we  are 
copying  them."  Those  who  would  know  details  of  Bohemian  education  should  get 
my  report  C.D.  419  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1900.  Alas  !  not  yet  out  of 
date  in  England.  The  Czechs  have  only  one  university  for  10  millions  of  population, 
and  that  only  very  lately  granted  them,  whilst  the  11  millions  of  Germans  have  five 
universities,  and  Vienna  can  veto  the  right  to  levy  local  taxes.  But  the  Czechs  have 
invented  many  means  to  raise  funds  for  their  race,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  these  funds 
are  supported,  as  I  shall  show  when  speaking  to  my  pictures  on  the  Sokol  organisation. 
As  a  comparison,  and  a  proof  how  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  can  be  self-supporting, 
in  1900  the  Czech  lands  paid  600  millions  State  taxes  (crowns),  Belgium  paid  450 
million  francs,  Roumania  245  millions,  and  Bavaria,the  rich  State  of  Germany,  only  440 
million  marks.  There  is  one  very  important  matter  to  be  considered :  the  routes  for 
exports  of  all  their  products  Germany  may  block.  But  there  are  the  Vistula  route  and 
the  Swiss  French  routes  open,  and  Dresden  and  Hamburg  may  renew  their  hatred 
of  Prussia  ;  and  Bohemia  would  hold  the  upper  Elbe,  and  so  control  its  navigation. 

I  think  these  facts  should  for  ever  set  at  rest  the  curiously  ignorant  comparisons 
that  are  made  between  Ireland  and  Bohemia — comparisons  that  only  prove  those 
who  make  them  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  both  Bohemia  and  Ireland.  Personally  I 
have  frequently  traversed  and  studied  both  countries.  Not  only  is  Bohemia  indus- 
trious, thrifty,  and  her  people  cleanly,  eager  in  work,  loving  learning  and  especially 
music,  but  she  is  independent  in  religion,  and  although  her  folk  are  great  church-goers, 
and  love  especially  their  own  open-air  mountain  and  forest  pilgrimages,  yet  they 
utterly  refuse  any  priestly  dominance.  In  their  smallest  towns  one  sees  public  gardens, 
and  generally  there  is  a  museum,  and  one  can  always  get  an  enthusiast  in  the  district 
who  has  studied  and  generally  written  upon  the  local  history,  for  all  love  their  native 
land ;  but  the  priest  is  never  called  in.  It  is  generally  the  Mayor,  who  often  is  a  learned 
man,  speaking  two  or  three  languages,  or  the  schoolmaster,  or  curator,  or  librarian. 
Twice  I  have  organised  visits  of  English  writers  to  Bohemia.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
with  a  party  of  journalists  of  the  British  International  Association  of  Journalists  in 
the  small  town  of  Bezdez,  a  small  place  of  about  three  to  four  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
we  were  in  front  .of  the  Town  Hall  in  a  beautiful  public  garden,  and  the  Mayor  in 
excellent  English  was  telling  us  of  the  history  and  activities  of  the  district.  I  was 
with  an  Irish  journalist,  a  Home  Ruler  (we  had  two  Ulster  men  and  two  Ultramontane 
Home  Rulers  in  the  group),  and  I  said,  "  When  you  can  show  me  such  work  as  this  in 
Ireland,  then  you  can  compare  Ireland  with  Bohemia,"  and,  turning  to  the  Mayor,  I 
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said:  "  You  are  a  son  of  the  Catholic  Church."    "  Oh  yes,  I'm  a  Catholic,"  was  the 
reply.     "  Do  you  ever  let  a  priest  interfere  with  your  affairs  or  the  affairs  of  the  town 
in  any  way  ?  "    The  Mayor  halted  in  his  walk,  faced  me,  and  said  with  increasing 
emphasis,  "  Never  !  Never  !  !  Never  !  !  !  "     I  looked  at  the  Irish  journalist ;  but  he 
spoke  never  a  word.    I  know  Ireland  from  Antrim  to  Cork  and  from  Donegal  to 
Dublin,  and  I  know  most  of  the  corners  even  of  Bohemia  :  there  are  intense  contrasts, 
but  there  are  no  comparisons.    My  Irish  journalist  friend  exclaimed,  on  seeing  hay- 
making on  a  triangular  piece  of  grass  at  cross  roads,  "Good  God,  they  have  cut  that !  '* 
And  when  he  got  back  to  Ireland  wrote  there  was  only  one  thing  they  could  not  grow  in 
Bohemia,  and  that  was  weeds.    I  could  give  crowds  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  argument 
that  Ireland  is  like.  Bohemia,  is  the  result  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  two  countries, 
unless  when  enounced  for  ulterior  purposes.    Ireland  is  scarcely  the  purse  of  Britain  ! 
But  my  pictures  and  what  I  shall  have  to  say  upon  them  will  wholly  crush  out  this 
curiously  erroneous  statement. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin)  said,  in  introducing 
Mr.  Baker,  that  he  was  well  known  as  an  authority  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  in  Europe.  He  had  contributed  a  series  of  fascinating  articles  on  the 
Bocks  and  Castles  of  Bohemia  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  old  Times 
Weekly,.  For  at  least  a  decade  before  that,  Mr.  Baker  had  been  enlightening  the 
country  in  various  ways  on  the  politics,  economics  and  life  generally  of  the  east 
end  of  Europe,  and  during  the  twenty  years  before  the  war  he  gave  out,  like  sparks 
from  the  grindstone,  all  sorts  of  illuminating  articles  on  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent 
lands.  Then  there  was  his  excellent  report  on  the  system  of  instruction  in  Bohemia. 
At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  nothing  engages  us  more,  in  connection  with  re- 
construction after  the  war,  than  the  rebuilding  of  national  education  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  getting  a  due  balance  of  the  physical  with  the  mental  training  of  our 
future  citizens,  nobody  could  fail  *o  read  without  profit  that  report.  It  dealt  with 
the  great  Sokol  organisation,  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  development  of  the 
Western  Slavs. 

The  CHATBMAN  (after  the  reading  of  the  paper)  said :  We  have  amongst  us  this 
afternoon  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Czech  nation — I  mean  Professor  Masaryk, 
of  Prague.  You  know  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Western  Slavs,  and  what  has  been 
their  spirit  through  a  thousand  chequered  years.  In  contact  with  Germans  all  round, 
iron  has  sharpened  iron.  Thrust  forward  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  masses 
of  the  enemy,  they  have  only  held  their  own,  century  after  century,  by  courage  and 
brain  power,  setting  an  example  not  only  for  the  rest  of  the  Slav  peoples,  but  in 
some  ways  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  the  Czech 
nation  seemed  submerged  and  ruined.  There  arose  a  few  men  fit  to  bring  about  the 
resurrection  of  a  people.  The  most  eminent  of  them  was  the  famous  historian  Palacky. 
He  and  a  few  others  met  in  a  small  room,  and  he  said  that,  "If  the  ceiling  were 
to  fall  down  this  moment  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  Czech  cause."  But  the 
ceiling  did  not  fall  down — they  went  on  working,  they  revived  the  literature,  they 
revived  everything  that  could  give  efficiency  to  the  cause.  After  two  generations  we 
have  amongst  us  Professor  Masaryk,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  deathless  struggle. 
We  are  proud  of  the  part  we  have  taken  in  this  war  which  advances  towards  the 
realisation  of  all  we  have  dreamed  for  liberty.  In  this  struggle  we  stand  for  an 
ideal  which  is  the  very  breath  of  our  being  as  with  our  fathers  before  us.  I  mean 
the  passion  for  liberty.  Yes,  we  have  had  our  faults,  our  phases  of  selfishness  like 
other  nations,  but  the  worst  enemy  of  our  race  cannot  deny  that  we  have  desired 
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liberty  and  justice,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  the  world.  Our  soil  has  no 
prouder  claim  than  that  in  past  generations  it  has  been  the  refuge  of  exiles — Kossuth, 
Mazzini,  Garibaldi  and  the  rest.  None  could  be  more  worthy  of  enthusiastic  welcome 
than  our  friend  Professor  Masaryk,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  speak  a  few  words. 

PROFESSOR  T.  G.  MASARYK  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  continue  the  splendid  lecture 
of  Mr.  Baker,  I  would  only  add  some  remarks  to  what  he  has  told  you  about  the 
significance  of  Bohemia.  You  know,  when  the  war  broke  out,  our  nation  and,  I 
could  say,  the  whole  nation,  at  once  joined  the  Allies,  though  they  have  been  formerly 
a  part  of  Austria-Hungary,  which  provoked  this  horrible  war.  Our  soldiers  refused 
to  fight,  they  surrendered  en  masse,  helping  in  this  way  the  Allies  at  the  Russian 
and  Serbian  Front,  and  thousands  of  our  soldiers  have  been  shot  and  hanged  by 
the  Austrians.  Our  people  did  not  give  in.  All  my  friends,  the  Deputies  of  Bohemia, 
have  been  imprisoned  and  some  sentenced  to  death.  That  shows  the  whole  nation 
is  for  the  Allies  against  Austria  and  Germany.  We  have  been  against  Germany 
since  the  beginning  of  our  history.  But  our  history  is  not  only  a  history  of  anti- 
German  policy.  Names  like  those  of  John  Hus  and  Comenius  show  that  our  history 
has  been  a  positive  history.  We  tried,  though  a  small  nation,  to  be  in  touch  with 
all  Europe  and  to  progress  as  the  rest  of  free  Europe.  If  Bohemia,  as  we  hope,  is 
liberated,  and  forms  a  free  State,  German  aggression — German  Central  Europe,  is 
checked.  Poland  also  and,  of  course,  the  South  Slavs  will  be  liberated.  I  do  not 
accept  the  statesmanship  which  says,  "  What  is  the  use  of  Bohemia — Bohemia  is  far 
off  from  England  ?  "  It  is  to  the  interest  of  England,  I  hold,-  to  have  Bohemia  and 
Poland  and  the  rest  of  these  nations  liberated.  Only  in  that  way  the  aim  of  the 
war  will  be  achieved.  If  you  do  not  liberate  these  nations  you  cannot  crush  Germany, 
because  Germany  holds  and  uses  them.  If,  as  English  Statesmen  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  have  solemnly  proclaimed,  the  aim  of  the  war  is  to  liberate  the  small 
nations,  then  the  Bohemians  expect  that  they  will  be  liberated.  I  do  not  appeal 
only  to  English  interests,  I  appeal  to  English  duty,  Noblesse  oblige.  France  a  Re- 
public— England  a  democratic  Monarchy — now,  happily,  Russia  a  free  and  liberated 
country — these  three  free  countries  have  the  duty  to  liberate  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
oppressed  nations.  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  saying  these  few 
words,  and  thank  the  Chairman  for  his  kind  remarks  and  Mr.  Baker  for  his  interesting 
lecture. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Professor  Masaryk 
in  the  flesh.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  his  really  heroic  work  in  exposing  the  Forgach 
Forgeries  when  they  were  first  used  by  Vienna  as  an  attempt  to  crush  the  Czech 
nation.  He  stood  out  against  and  exposed  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  perfidious 
plots  that  even  the  statecraft  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  ever  invented.  I  have  had  no 
greater  pleasure  for  a  long  time  than  in  hearing  the  cause  of  Bohemia  pleaded  by 
one  of  its  most  eminent  leaders. 

MR.  E.  A.  BRAYLEY  HODGETTS  :  The  development  or  re-birth  of  the  Bohemian 
nation  was  certainly  very  largely  due  to  the  Philo-Slav  movement  in  Russia.  This 
movement  ran  into  two  opposite  channels — one  being  conservative  and  reactionary 
and  the  other  distinctly  liberal  and  progressive,  but  both  these  movements,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  coalesced  in  the  desire  to  bring  about  the  emancipation  of  the 
Slav  races  subjected  to  Turkey  and  Austria- Hungary.  This  Philo-Slav  movement  was 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  movements  in  Europe.  The  representatives  of  Bohemia 
and  of  the  Balkan  States  and  of  Croatia  met  in  Moscow  at  a  famous  congress  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  afterwards  the  religious  elememt 
came  in,  and  while  the  adherents  of  the  Orthodox  Church  were  desirous  of  making 
proselytes,  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  feelings  and  tendencies  in  other  branches 
of  the  Slav  race  asserted  themselves  and  there  was  for  some  time  a  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  Russian  races  and  the  other  Slav  branches.  Then  came  the  Sokol  move- 
ment, and  those  wonderful  gymnastic  societies  which  had  an  historic  past,  and  were 
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called  after  the  falcon— the  instrument  of  the  chase— were  converted  into  semi-politicaJ 
organisations.  I  think  the  Bohemian  nation  must  acknowledge  they  owe  a  great 
deal  to  Russian  support  in  the  organisation  of  this  movement,  not  only  financial, 
but  general,  support.  To-day;  happily,  we  no  longer  suspect  any  development  in  Russia,' 
for  Russia  has  at  a  single  bound  become  a  free  country,  and  is  not  likely  in  the 
future  to  lend  her  great  name  and  traditions  and  her  splendid  qualities  to  any  mean  and 
dastardly  plot  or  plan. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Baker  and  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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The  Empire's  Resolve. — On  August  4  the  following  telegram  from  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  was  sent  to  all  Oversea  Dominions,  Colonies,  and  Protectorates:  "Our  Annies 
in  France,  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  British  Empire,  bring  to  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war  a  steady  confidence  justified  by  their  past  achievements.  Unfaltering  in  their 
resolution  to  complete  the  task  to  which  they  have  put  their  hands,  they  will  fight  on 
until  the  enemy  is  finally  overthrown."  The  replies  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  made  good  reading,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  space  will  not  allow  of  their 
being  quoted  here.  Without  exception  the  messages  were  characterised  by  a  spirit  of 
loyal  determination  and  unflinching  resolution  to  contribute  wholeheartedly  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Imperial  cause.  The  war  was  referred  to  as  a  "righteous  war" 

and  universal  confidence  was  expressed  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  Allied  Forces. 

I 

More  Aeroplanes  from  Overseas. — To  mark  the  completion  of  the  third  ryear  of 
the  war,  a  cheque  for  £13,500  was  handed  to  Lieut.-General  Sir  David  Henderson, 
Director-General  of  Military  Aeronautics,  representing  eight  additional  machines  for  the 
Imperial  flotilla  from  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  One  is  a  gift  from  the  Chiefs  of 
Ashanti,  tkis  being  the  third  aeroplane  presented  by  them  through  the  Overseas  Club. 
Hongkong  has  given  two  more  machines,  bringing  its  contribution  up  to  eight,  the 
Christchurch  branch  of  the  Overseas  Club  one,  Durban  one,  some  citizens  of  Chicago 
one,  Mrs.  Stromberg  of  New  York  one,  and  the  Shanghai  Race  Club  one,  this  being 
their  fourth  gift.  A  second  machine,  making  the  one  hundredth  aeroplane  provided 
by  the  Colonies  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Overseas  Club,  was  presented  by  the 
Government  of  British  Guiana  on  Empire  Day. 

CANADA. 

The  New  York  Loan. — The  exchange  position  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Canadian  loan  being 
offered  in  New  York.  Canada's  purchases  from  America  during  the  ten  months  ended 
April  30  last  totalled  $602,210,000,  while  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  were  valued  at  §236,830,000,  showing  an  adverse  trade  balance 
of  $365,380,000.  This  balance  kas  been  redressed  to  some  extent  by  sales  of  securities 
to  New  York,  but  the  existing  financial  situation  makes  it  advisable  that  a  credit 
should  be  created  in  New  York  on  behalf  of  Canada.  No  doubt  another  loan  could 
have  been  raised  in  the  Dominion,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  War  Loans 
amounting  to  $350,000,000  have  already  been  raised,  with  an  interval  of  only  six 
months  between  the  second  and  third,  so  that  if  a  further  reason  were  needed,  it  would 
be  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  market  needed  a  rest.  The  new  loan  of  $100,000,000 
will  be  a  short-term  issue  of  two  years'  maturity,  on  about  a  6  per  cent,  basis. 

The  Canadian  Mint. — The  amount  of  gold  received  by  the  Canadian  Treasury 
from  the  United  States  since  the  outbreak  of  war  totals  nearly  twenty-one  million 
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pounds  sterling,  while  that  received  from  all  sources  during  the  same  period  amounts 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  million  pounds  sterling.  That  so  much  gold  was 
sent  to  Canada  from,  other  countries  was  due  to  the  exchange  situation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  gold  was  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  for  Great 
Britain,  but  in  December  1914  the  reverse  was  the  case,  British  gold  being  sent  to 
Canada  for  transmission  to  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  great  influx  of  gold, 
Canada  now  possesses  a  mint  with  the  largest  capacity  for  refining  raw  gold  in  the 
world.  The  present  capacity  of  the  mint  is  250,000  ounces,  or  one  million  pounds 
sterling  per  week.  Since  September  1915  there  has  been  received  at  the  mint  forty- 
five  million  pounds  sterling  of  raw  gold,  all  of  which  has  been  refined  there. 


Suspending  the  Navigation  Laws.—  The  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  announced  the  suspension  of  the  coastal  laws  of  both  countries.  This 
suspension  provides  that  Canadian  vessels  may  engage  in  the  coastal  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  vessels  of  United  States  Registry  may  engage  in  Canadian 
coastal  trade.  The  suspension  of  these  navigation  laws  will  make  for  convenience  under 
present  war  conditions,  though  it  will  not  greatly  affect  Canadian  trade. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  . 

Export  Of  Pulp  Wood.  —  The  Newfoundland  legislature  is  prepared  to  sanction 
the  export  to  the  United  States  of  a  quantity  of  pulp  wood  which  was  originally 
intended  for  the  British  market,  but  which,  owing  to  the  increased  shipping  shortage, 
has  never  been  exported.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Colony  in  the  past  to  oppose 
the  export  of  raw  material,  but  after  the  outbreak  of  war  this  prohibition  was  relaxed 
to  the  extent  of  permitting  wood  to  be  cut  for  shipment  to  the  British  Isles  for  use 
in  the  collieries,  and  to  Franco  for  use  in  the  trenches.  Several  cargoes  of  wood 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  in  1915,  and  early  in  the  following  year,  but  since 
then  it  has  been  impossible  to  reserve  space  for  timber  consignments.  The  present 
intention  is  that  the  wood  already  cut  shall  be  offered  in  the  American  and  Canadian 
markets.  In  this  way  a  double  advantage  should  accrue  to  Newfoundland,  first, 
by  the  sale  of  the  timber,  and  secondly,  by  the  opening  it  should  afford  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  the  Colony's  vessels  at  a  season  when  they  would  otherwise 
be  laid  up. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Railway  Strike  in  New  South  Wales.  —  The  railway  strike  in  New  South  Wales 
presents  a  more  threatening  aspect  with  regard  to  industrial  concerns  than  did  the 
coal  strike  earlier  in  the  year.  The  trouble  appears  to  have  started  in  the  State 
railway  workshops,  where  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  new  system  of  "  time 
cards"  adopted  recently  by  the  Railway  Commissioners.  The  present  strike  is  in 
reality  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  by  the  labour  unions, 
and  employers  throughout  the  Commonwealth  are  urging  the  Governments  to  adopt 
an  authoritative  attitude  in  dealing  with  the  unions.  The  entire  railway  system 
of  New  South  Wales  is  practically  suspended,  the  strike  having  spread  from  the  work- 
shops to  the  railway  and  tram  men,  and  other  business  concerns  have  joined  in,  under 
the  agreement  whereby  various  trade  unions  in  the  Commonwealth  are  pledged  to 
support  each  other.  The  trouble  has  already  spread  to  the  northern  section  of  the 
Queensland  State  Railways,  which  brings  the  matter  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Arbitration  Court  appointed  to  deal  with  inter-State  disputes.  The  fact  that 
the  collieries  of  New  South  Wales  are  also  involved  is  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
the  upheaval  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  recent  political  antagonism. 

Rising  Wages.  —  The  following  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  remarkable  level 
to  which  wages  in  Australia  have  been  raised  recently.  Perhaps  the  most  marked 
advance  sanctioned  by  the  Arbitration  Court  is  shown  in  the  wages  of  station  hands, 
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which  have  been  increased  at  one  bound  from  28*.  a  week  to  4Sa.  a  week  with  keep. 
In  March  last,  farm  workers  in  Western  Australia  and  elsewhere  were  often  getting 
as  much  as  50-s.  a  week  with  keep.  In  the  case  of  country  wages,  which  are  of 
necessity  additional  to  board  and  lodging,  and  cannot  therefore  be  attributed  to  the 
high  cost  of  living,  this  augmented  rate  of  pay  is  particularly  interesting,  and  it 
bears  undoubted  testimony  to  the  general  prosperity.  Shearers'  wages  have  been 
increased  from  24s.  to  30«.  per  hundred  sheep,  so  that  on  the  latter  figure  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  first-class  shearer  to  make  as  much  as  30«.  or  £2  a  day.  At 
Fremantle,  lumpers'  wages  are  said  to  average  between  £6  and  £7  per  week,  while 
lately  many  men  have  earned  anything  from  £5  to  £20  per  \veek. 

The  Metal  Exchange. — The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  regard  to  metals  haa 
been  productive  of  important  developments  lately.  In  future,  all  minerals  produced  in 
Australia  will  be  treated  in  the  country,  and  an  Exchange  is  to  be  created  so  that 
metals  can  be  sold  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  instead  of  to  London  as  hitherto.  Th« 
Government  has  made  arrangements  covering  zinc,  fixing  the  prices  for  ten  years. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  fix  a  standard  price  for  copper  for  three  years,  and  it  i» 
further  stated  that,  provided  smelters  are  willing  to  treat  all  grades  of  tin  ore  at  a  fair 
price,  the  Government  is  prepared  to  stop  the  export  of  tin  ore  absolutely.  Where 
rare  metals  are  concerned,  a  scheme  has  been  put  before  the  producers,  whereby  the 
Government  contracts  to  take  over  the  entire  tungsten  production  at  the  world's 
current  prices. 

Prohibition  of  Foreign  Teas. — The  Commonwealth  Government  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  tea  produced  outside  the  British  Empire.  This  control  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  national  beverage  of  the  Commonwealth,  should  materially  assist 
the  tea-planters  of  India  and  Ceylon,  who  have  lost  much  of  their  British  and  other 
trade  owing  to  the  shortage  of  tonnage.  Although  the  greater  proportion  of  Australia's 
imported  tea  has  been  coming  from  India  and  Ceylon,  both  China  tea  and  Java  tea 
have  hitherto  been  imported  in  substantial  quantities. 

Victoria's  Patriotic  Funds. — The  State  War  Council  of  Victoria  has  issued  a 
statement  of  the  patriotic  funds  collected  in  the  State  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  to  some  extent  how  the  fine  total  of  over  £2,000,000  has 
been  distributed.  The  following  figures  appear  in  the  statement  referred  to:  £650,116 
collected  by  the  Australian  Red  Cross  Society  for  the  hospitals  in  time  of  war  ;  £339,533  by 
the  Victorian  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  for  the  benefit  of  Australian  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  any  institutions  where  they  may  receive  treatment ;  £312,431  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Melbourne  for  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  and  £21,318  for  the  Serbian 
Relief  Fund;  £153,571  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  National  Appeal  for  the  benefit  of  Australian 
troops ;  and  £52,026  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  Melbourne's  Patriotic  League  to  provide 
comforts  for  the  Navy  and  Army. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Budget  Proposals. — The  annual  financial  statement,  recently  iftucd,  *bc*s  that 
the  surplus  revenue  for  the  year,  including  a  balance  of  £2,166,CCO  brought  fciwaid 
from  last  year,  amounted  to  £6,474,000.  Imports  increased  by  £3,2£0,CCO,  and  exports 
decreased  by  £3,250,000,  compared  with  the.  figures  for  the  previous  year.  Expenditure 
on  public  works  has  been  considerably  curtailed  and  State  advances  reduced  owing 
to  the  war.  The  total  war  expenditure  amounted  to  £28,000,000,  £11,CCO,CCO  being 
subscribed  within  the  Dominion  last  year  for  war  purposes.  Both  income-tax  revenue 
and  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  deposits  showed  increases  of  £2,8CO,COO  and  £3,400,000 
respectively,  while  the  Customs  excess  revenue  for  the  year  was  over  £4,000,000, 
exceeding  all  previous  collections.  The  new  taxation  proposals  include  a  progressive 
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land  tax  instead  of  the  existing  graduated  land  tax,  the  substitution  of  a  progressive 
income-tax  yielding  £1,600,000,  and  a  special  war  tax  levied  on  incomes,  which  is 
expected  to  yield  £3,000,000.  It  is  further  intended  that  additional  taxation  shall  be 
imposed  on  persons  failing  to  subscribe  according  to  their  means  to  war  loans.  Amuse- 
ments are  to  be  taxed,  and  the  customs  duties  on  luxuries  increased. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Annual  Science  Congress. — The  annual  Congress  of  the  South  African  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  opened  at  Stellenbosch  this  year,  when  Professor 
J.  D.  F.  Gilchrist  was  presented  with  the  South  African  medal  and  grant.  In  thd» 
course  of  his  Presidential  address,  Professor  Orr  reviewed  the  career  of  the  Association 
since  its  formation  in  1901,  and  referred  proudly  to  the  good  work  accomplished  in 
connection  with  the  Union  Observatory.  He  emphasised  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  research  work*  if  the  Association  was  to  continue  to 
justify  its  existence.  He  observed  that  the  extremely  inadequate  salaries  paid  to  the 
personnel  of  Government  scientific  departments  was  an  indication  that  the  Government 
was  inclined  to  minimise  the  importance  of  scientific  research,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  immediately  productive  in  a  commercial  sense,  and  added  that  the  war  had 
already  done  an  immense  deal  to  secure  fairer  recognition  of  science  as  an  essential 
factor  in  the  development  of  nations.  In  March  of  this  year  the  Union  Government 
had  agreed  to  appoint  a  Scientific  and  Technical  Research  Committee  to  assist  the 
Industries  Section  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Industries.  This  was  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  and  co-operation  on  a  wide  basis  might  be  looked  for  with  con- 
fidence, added  Professor  Orr.  Referring  to  technical  education,  he  stated  that  South 
African  trained  engineers  were  welcomed  in  the  works  and  laboratories  of  leading 
European  and  American  firms,  which  fact  bore  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
training. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  AND  F.M.S. 

Straits  Settlements'  War  Contribution. — According  to  a  Treasury  minute 
published  on  July  23  the  Straits  Settlements,  having  already  undertaken  to  pay 
from  its  revenues  a  war  contribution  of  £200,000  a  year  for  five  years  from  July  1, 
1916,  and  for  a  further  five  years  if  the  Colony's  finances  permit,  is  endeavouring  to 
increase  the  gift  to  £500,000  a  year.  The  Legislative  Council  has  imposed  a  war 
tax  upon  all  incomes  over  $3,000,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  additional  taxation 
is  calculated  to  produce  sufficient  to  raise  the  1917  contribution  to  at  least  £500,000. 
The  Legislative  Council  has  also  resolved  not  to  recover  from  the  Imperial 
Government  the  amounts  by  which  the  military  contribution  paid  by  the  Colony  for 
the  years  1913-14  and  1914-15  respectively  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  garrison  during 
those  periods.  The  British  Government  telegraphed  warm  appreciation  of  the"  Colony's 
patriotism. 

Volunteers  from  Malaya. — An  official  report  has  been  received  from  a  Staff 
Officer  in  Singapore  on  the  result  to  date  of  the  recent  Man-Power  Appeal  issued  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States.  In  addition 
to  the  statements  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  different  Advisory  Committees,  a 
preliminary  list  of  323  names  of  volunteers  from  the  F.M.S.  has  been  published,  together 
with  a  list  of  62  men  from  Singapore  who  have  been  recommended  for  service. 
These  lists  bring  the  figures  for  the  F.M.S.  and  Singapore  up  to  date,  while  names 
of  volunteers  from  Penang,  Province  Wellesley,  Malacca,  Johore,  and  neighbouring 
countries  now  appear  for  the  first  time.  So  far  the  total  number  of  Europeans  in 
Malaya  who  have  come  forward  voluntarily  under  the  present  man-power  scheme 
linoe  January  1,  1917,  is  570,  pf  whom  219  have  been  accepted  Already  for  service 
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(161  being  recommended  for  commissioned  rank),  272  have  been  rejected  for  various 
reasons,  and  the  remaining  79  may  be  regarded  as  potential  acceptances.  Nine- 
teen men  of  Eastern  birth  have  also  been  accepted  for  service.  In  pound  figures,  the 
voluntary  system  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  in  600  volunteering,  of  whom  half 
have  been  passed  for  foreign  service  (240  having  already  gone,  and  60  more  being  under 
orders  to  go  within  the  next  few  months)  and  half  kept  back. 

OUTSIDE  THE  EMPIRE. 

Rebellion  in  Cuba. — Although  the  recent  rising  in  Cuba  was  referred  to  by  the 
press  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  of  slight  importance,  the  accounts 
received  direct  from  British  residents  in  the  Island  show  that  conditions  there  were 
acute,  and  that,  far  from  being  easily  quelled,  the  rebellion  only  showed  signs  of 
having  run  its  course  by  the  middle  of  May.  Many  British  families  living  in  the 
interior  were  obliged  for  safety  to  take  refuge  in  the  larger  towns,  abandoning  their 
properties,  losing  their  crops,  and  in  some  instances  having  their  houses  burned  to 
the  ground.  Railways  were  destroyed  in  every  direction,  and  much  damage  was 
done  to  sugar  and  orange  plantations. 


REVIEWS. 

RECONSTRUCTION* 

MR.  WHETHAM  has  written  an  extremely  interesting  book.  A  Tory  by  instinct,  a 
landowner  by  inheritance  and  purchase,  he  sees  in  the  Socialist  party  the  extreme  left 
wing,  as  it  were,  of  Toryism  ;  and  he  examines  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  reconstruction  of  England  with  a  frankness  and  lack  of  prejudice  that  will  carry 
cenviction  to  some  and  dismay  to  others.  He  examines  one  industry  after  another 
to  discover  what  ails  it,  or  whether  it  is  in  fact  ailing  at  all — for  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  those  who  assert  that  things  were  in  a  very  bad  way  with  us  before  the 
war.  Indeed,  he  takes  up  the  attitude  that,  had  we  been  very  sick  in  1914,  we  could 
not  have  recovered  our  national  health  so  quickly  as  to  play  the  great  part  in  the 
war  that  we  have  done. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  laissez-faire  policy  will  not  do  in  the  unrestricted  form 
in  which  it  has  been  advocated  in  the  past.  Mr.  Whetham  has  no  bias  in  favour 
of  Tariff  Reform — indeed,  he  speaks  rather  contemptuously  of  it  in  one  or  two  places. 
His  ideal  is  that  older  English  one,  the  policy  of  power,  which  founds  itself  upon  the 
production  of  everything  that  conduces  to  the  national  strength  rather  than  the  imme- 
diate increase  of  national  wealth.  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  England  forgot  this  ideal 
when  the  industrial  age  gave  the  control  to  the  manufacturers,  who  put  dividends 
above  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  workpeople,  and  bitterly  resented  the  attempt 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  labouring  clneses  in  the  pat-sing  of  Factory  Acts, 
limitation  of  hours,  Ac.  The  hideous  manufacturing  tcvns  of  the  North  are  the 
monument  of  those  times. 

A  great  deal  of  that,  as  Mr.  Whetham  sees,  has  got  to  go  ;  it  was  wasteful  of 
life  and  energy.  It  kept  small  businesses  email ;  it  meant  that  the  management 
was  forced  to  spend  too  much  on  commercial  travelleis  to  push  its  own  particular 
brand,  and  not  enough  on  the  hands  that  made  the  goods  or  the  technical  brains 
that  might  have  improved  the  processes,  and  in  the  end  have  cheapened  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  Moreover,  some  industries  were  neglected  altogether,  as  we  have  begun 
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rather  tardily  to  recognise — agriculture  in  the  first  place,  and  what  are  known  as 
key-industries  in  the  second.  The  State  simply  did  not  concern  itself  with  these 
things  before  the  war.  Yet  had  we  grown,  say,  four-fifths  instead  of  one -fifth  of 
our  food  at  home,  the  Germans  would  hardly  have  been  tempted  to  start  a  ruthless 
submarine  war  to  starve  us  out,  and  foresight  in  that  direction,  as  in  others,  would 
have  saved  us  the  food  crisis  of  this  year.  Faced  as  the  world  now  is  with  a  shortage 
of  food  everywhere,  apart  from  any  other  reasons,  we  have  now  been  compelled  to 
make  a  fresh  start. 

Mr.  Whetham  discusses  the  possibility  of  nationalising  the  land,  and  while  he 
admits  that  certain  advantages  might  accrue  from  that  course,  he  prefers  on  the  whole 
the  continuation  of  private  ownership — with  certain  limitations.  He  lays  down  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  see  that  land  is  properly  farmed,  and 
if  the  owner  neglects  that  duty,  the  State  must  intervene.  With  a  shortage  of  pro- 
duction, we  cannot  allow  land  to  lie  idle  anywhere. 

One  important  point  the  author  does  not  touch.  The  population  grows  continually 
year  by  year,  the  production  of  food  does  not.  With  a  food  supply  assured  from 
« overseas,  there  is  practically  no  'assignable  limit  to  the  population ;  yet  there  is  a 
definite  limit  to  the  production  of  food,  for  England  after  all  is  a  small  country. 
And,  moreover,  every  house  and  factory  that  is  built  diminishes  the  area  in  which  food 
can  be  grown,  while  it  increases  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed — it  counts  two  in  a 
division,  as  they  say  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  already  reached  the  point 
where  the  shortage  of  food  is  such  that  we  recognise  that  the  State  has  the  right  to 
forbid  the  private  landowner  to  allow  his  land  to  lie  waste.  When  the  population 
has  increased  another  ten  millions — as,  given  good  trade,  it  may  in  another  thirty 
years. — will  not  the  State  have  seriously  to  consider  whether  our  towns  shall  not  be 
laid  out  in  a  less  extravagant  manner  ?  If  London  were  built  in  flats  instead  of 
on  the  Englishman's  house-is-his-castle  principle,  it  would  accommodate  double  the  popu- 
lation on  the  same  area.  Yet  if  the  pressure  of  population  steadily  increases,  the 
wasteful  method  of  building  at  present  in  vogue  will  have  to  be  checked,  since  popu- 
lation will  again  run  ahead  of  possible  production,  and  tempt  another  submarine  war 
some  fifty  years  hence. 

Mr.  Whetham  is  one  of  the  growing  number  of  thinkers  who  believe  in  railway 
nationalisation.  So  far  the  most  conservative  may  agree  with  him,  that  we  can  never 
go  baok  to  the  old  wasteful  competitive  methods,  whose  faults  had  become  so  obvious 
that  the  railway  companies  had  themselves  begun  to  substitute  working  agreements 
for  competitive  running.  But  freights  and  communication  are  so  vital  to  the  country's 
welfare  that  they  can  hardly  be  left  again  to  private  companies.  Unfortunately 
the  author  does  not  deal  with  the  commercial  aspect  of  flight,  and  its  possible  future 
effect  on  the  railways.  Yet  that  matter  is  bound  to  come  to  the  front  during  the 
next  ten  years. 

As  to  the  State  encouragement  of  vital  industries,  Mr.  Whetham  rejects  tariffs  for 
bounties.  There  is  no  space  here  to  summarise  his  argument,  which  are  logically 
urged  with  considerable  weight ;  but  the  general  practice  of  Governments,  which, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  prefer  to  receive  money  instead  of  paying  it  out,  gives  the  tariff 
an  effective  advantage  over  the  bounty. 

Altogether  the  book  is  designed  to  make  one  think,  and  it  should  be  read  by  those 
interested  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

A.  W.  T. 


The  Bound  Table  (September  1917)  again  provides  a  valuable  coatribution  to  the 
study  and  understanding  of  current  events.  The  dispassionate  handling  of  controversial 
subjects  which  is  its  special  forte  is  particularly  useful  at  this  time, 
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Barber,  H.— The  Aeroplane  Speaks.    Third  Edition.     Pp.144.     London  :  Mo  Bride,  Nast  *  Co. 
Xjt/cl.     It/17. 

'  A  text-book  of  an  original  kind,  which  not  only  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  budding  pilot  all 
the  practical  knowledge  of  an  expert,  but  also  initiates  the  lay  reader  into  some  of  the  sensation, 
ot  night  and  gives  him  an  insight  into  a  science  which  he  may  always  have  to  worship  from  afar 
Mr.  .Barber,  it  is  true,  has  given  little  thought  to  the  latter  category  of  reader.  He  has  had  a  varied 
experience  in  connection  with  aeroplanes,  and  is  anxious  to  give  those  who  aspire  to  manage  the 

joy-stick  '  all  the  help  he  can,  together  with  the  confidence  that  proficiency  brings.  A  glossary 
of  terms  and  nearly  forty  pages  of  illustrations  complete  a  most  attractive  volume. 

Pulsford,  Edward.—  Commerce  and  the  Empire:    1914  and   After.     Pp.    x-248.     P.  S.    King 
&  Son.     7s.  Qd.  net. 

The  author  is  an  ardent  free  trader,  and  advocates  free  trade  within  the  British  Empire 
and  the  resumption  of  commercial  relations  with  Germany  after  the  war.    He  thinks  that 
one  of   the  conditions  of  peace  should   be  that   Germany  should   grant   manhood   suffrage. 
There  is  a  section  on  "  The  Preferential  Delusion." 
The  New  Era  in  Canada.    Pp.   421.     J.  M.   Dent  &  Sons.     &». 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  essays,  necessarily  ofj  varying  value,  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Miller.  There  is  a  note  of  restraint  in  many  of  the  writers,  and  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  difficulties  that  will  face  Canada  after  the  war  in  revising  her  social  and  industrial 
system.  The  general  standpoint  is  that  the  adolescence  of  the  nation  is  now  over  and  that 
"the  full  manhood  of  national  life"  lies  ahead.  There  is  a  long  chapter  on  the  Bi- Lingual 
Question  by  Professor  G.  M.  Wrong,  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  East  and  West,  by  Sir 
Edmund  Walker.  The  sections  entitled  "  Our  Future  in  the  Empire  "  and  "  The  Outlook  for 
Religious  Faith,"  are  somewhat  perfunctory  and  disappointing,  but  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
deserves  to  bo  widely  read,  and  not  in  Canada  only. 

Hunt,  John  D. — The  Dawn  of  a  New  Patriotism.    Pp.   xvi-353.    Macmilkna. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  a  handbook  in  schools,  colleges,  and  by  debating  societies,  offering 
subjects  for  discussion  and  even  providing  examination  papers.  There  is  a  distinct  need  for 
the  rising  generation  to  give  more  careful  and  more  intelligent  thought  than  its  forbears 
have  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  under  a  system  of  popular  Government,  and  the  book 
should  prove  a  useful  adjunct  to  a  training  course  in  citizenship. 

Macdonagh,  Michael.— The  Irish  on  the  Somme.    Pp.    197.    Hodder   &   Stoughton. 

Mr.  John  Redmond  contributes  a  preface  to  this  book,  which  is  a  companion  volume  to 
"  The  Irish  at  the  Front."  This  inspiring  little  work  deals  with  the  Irish  regiments  of  the 
new  armies. 

Lorimer,   Norma.— By  the    Waters  of  Africa.    Pp.   x-342.    Robert  Scott.     10«.   Qd. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  author's  travels  in  British  East  Africa,  including  a  tour 
through  the  country  with  the  Governor,  Sir  Frederick  Jackson,  and  describing  a  visit  to  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  There  is  a .  short  chapter  on  the  German  colonies  at  the  end, 
written,  however,  before  the  war. 

Barker,  W.   H.,   and  Sinclair,  0.— West  African  Folk-Tales.    Pp.   184.    Harrap.    Is.  6d. 

These  folk-stories  are  well  told  in  simple  language  and  beautifully  illustrated.  An  attractive 
gift-book. 

Cuhdall,   Frank.— The  Press    and   Printers   of  Jamaica   Prior  to   1820.      Pp.    126.     American 

Antiquarian  Society. 

Jamaica  appears  to  have  been  rather   behind  other  colonies  in  realising  the  benefits  of  the 
printing-press,  and  no  press  was  set  up  until  sixty-seven  years  after  the  landing  of  Pcnn  and 
Venables,  about  1720. 
The  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  the 

East  India  Company:  Dated  July  28,  1812.     Edited,  with  notes  and  introduction,  by 

the  Ven.  Walker  Kelly  Firminger,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.     Pp.  occxxxiv-xviii-332-d. 

R.  Cambray  &  Co.,  Calcutta. 

A  reprint  of  the  standard  authority  on  land  tenures  and  judicial  and  police  systems  of  . 
British   India. 

Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali.  —  Observations  on  the  Mussulmans  of  India,  descriptive  of  their 
Manners,  Customs,  Habits,  and  Religious  Opinions  made  during  a  twelve  years' residence 
in  their  immediate  society.  Second  Edition,  edited,  with  notes  and  an  introduction,  by 
W.  Crooke.  Pp.  xxviii-442.  Oxford  University  Press. 
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A  reprint  of  the  very  curious  observations  on  Mussulman  society  in  India  made  by  an 
English  lady  who  married  a  Mussulman  and  subsequently  returned  to  live  in  England  a 
century  ago. 

Jack,    J.    C. — The   Economic  Life  of  a   Bengal  District.    Pp.    158.     Oxford   University  Press. 
Is.    6d. 

A  valuable  social  and  statistical  study  of  the  taxation,  indebtedness,  &c.  of  an  Indian 
district. 

Griffiths,    Harry    D.  —  Bucket    Dredging  for    Tin    in    the    Federated    Malay   States.      Pp.    35. 
London :    The   Mining  Magazine. 

Fleming,  Marjorie. —  Veldt  Fantasies  and  other   Verses.      Pp.    32.     Maritzburg :    Davis  &  Sons. 

In  some  of  these  verses  the  author  shows  signs  of  a  genuine  poetic  gift :  e.g.,  in  verses 
written  at  Cambridge  : 

"  This  is  a  wonderful  land, 
But  a  wild  grey  mother  she, 
And  I  turn  from  her  troubled  strand 
To  hear  mine  calling  me 
(And  a  gay  young  mother  she)." 

The  Roll  of  Pupils  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  January,  1830,  to  June,  1916.     Pp.  693. 
Toronto  :    Hanson,  Crozier  &  Edgar. 

Hubert,    Henry. — Mission    Scientlfique    au    Soudan.      Premier    Fascicule.      Pp.     307.      Paris  : 
Ernile  Larose. 

A  Valuable  scientific  study  of  conditions  in  the  Soudan,  with  maps  and  plans  and 
photographs. 

Deities,    A.   D. — In  a  Forgotten  Colony.     Nassau. 
Sketches  of  life  in  the  Bahamas. 

Webber,  A.  R.  F. — Those  that  be  in  Bondage.     Pp.  236.     Demerara  :    The  Daily  Chronicle. 
A  tale  of  Indian  indentures  in  British  Guiana. 

Fitzgerald,     Francis. — The    Children   at    Kangaroo    Creek.      Pp.    216.      London  :     The    British 
Australasian. 

A  novel  for  children. 

Stuart- Young,  J.   M. — The  Coaster  at  Home.    Vol.  i.     Pp.  404.     London  :    Stockwell.     5s. 

The  life  story  of  Jack  O'Dazi,  "  Palm-oil  Ruffian  and  Trader  Man,  of  the  River  Niger," 
who  was  killed  in  the  Cameroon  fighting,  by  the  Germans. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  New  South  Wales  Loan. — In  the  June  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  you  make 
some  reference  to  the  recent  loan  flotation  in  London  by  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Note  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  stability  of  the  State  or  to  the 
system  whereby  New  South  Wales  approaches  the  London  market  independently  of 
the  Commonwealth.  You  state  that  the  New  South  Wales  loan  was  only  subscribed  by 
the  public  to  the  extent  of  39  per  cent.,  leaving  the  underwriters  with  nearly  two 
millions  of  money  to  get  rid  of  as  opportunity  permits.  You  further  add,  "the  fact 
that  it  was  issued  at  98  may  be  disregarded ;  with  so  large  an  amount  of  unabsorbed 
stock  in  the  underwriters'  safes,  it  would  not  touch  that  price  in  the  open  market  for 
years."  You  then  point  to  the  moral  that  the  existing  rate  of  interest  is  too  low  and 
the  issue  pric'e  too  high. 

It  is  quite  true  that  nearly  two  millions  on  the  day  the  loan  closed  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  underwriters,  but  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  month  the  whole 
amount  was  absorbed  by  the  public.  Moreover,  the  stock  has  reached  99 
already,  and  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  disturbing  news  from  Russia,  quotations  still  vary 
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from  par  to  a  slight  premium.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  loan  was 
issued  just  a  month  after  that  of  the  Commonwealth  for  an  amount  almost  similar. 
It  is  evident  that  not  only  is  the  issue  sound,  but  it  is  attractive  to  the  investing 
public.  I  think  you  will  find  upon  enquiry  from  the  underwriters  in  the  City,  that 
there  is  a  better  chance  of  the  public  absorbing  two  separate  loans  at  a  reasonable 
figure  for  three  millions  each,  than  to  put  the  whole  amount  of  six  millions  on  the 
market  at  one  time.  It  is  a  recognised  fact,  in  investing  circles,  that  certain  people 
who  invest  in  Dominions  stock  prefer  to  divide  up  their  amounts  amongst  the  various 
Governments  rather  than  place  all  their  eggs,  as  it  were,  in  one  basket. 

It  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  the  recent  issue,  although  New  South  Wales  stood  alone 
and  came  on  to  the  market  shortly  after  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  State  obtained 
terms  just  as  favourable  as  did  the  Commonwealth. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  G.  WADB. 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 
Sydney  House,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.  1. 

The  Metric  System.— There  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  would  greatly  redound  to  the  benefit  and  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade, 
especially  under  the  new  conditions  likely  to  prevail  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war; 
since  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  (a  point  to  be  referred  to 
later)  and  some  of  our  Colonies,  all  civilised  nations  dealing  with  us  are  put  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  converting  their  wants  and  needs  into  our  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  This  naturally  they  will  not  continue  to  do,  without  a  corresponding  quid 
pro  quo  in  the  form  of  better  workmanship  or  lower  prices. 

Some  have  loved  to  dwell  on  the  vast  expense  the  change  would  import  in  the 
inutilisation  of  models,  jigs,  patterns,  machines,  tools,  &c.,  forgetting  that  our  con- 
servatism in  this  matter  puts  our  foreign  customers  to  the  very  class  .of  expense  we 
deprecate,  and  that  it  is  certainly  a  case  of  "  killing  the  golden  goose  "  to  shirk  the 
initial  outlay  which  the  change  would  undoubtedly  entail.  Others  draw  attention  to 
the  persistence  of  certain  special  units  and  forms  of  measures  in  countries  which  have  long 
adopted  the  metric  system,  alleging  that  this  proves  the  deficiency  and  unacceptability  of  the 
latter.  This  is  a  very  common  form  of  objection,  which,  though  specious,  only  demon- 
strates a  failure  to  grasp  the  necessity  and  limitations  of  any  and  all  systems  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  object,  and  one  well  fulfilled  by  the  metric  system,  is  to  provide 
a  simple  universal  method  of  measuring  quantities  and  effecting  calculations  which  may 
be  employed  by  all  mankind.  It  suits  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  consumers,  a  great 
part  of  manufacturers,  and  the  scientist.  Nevertheless  there  will  undoubtedly  remain 
certain  special  lines  of  manufacture,  such  as  the  textile,  for  which  certain  special  units 
and  methods  of  subdivision  will  b«  retained,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  manufacturer  in 
his  factory,  though  the  consumer  will  purchase  and  calculate  his  needs  in  terms  of  the 
metric  units. 

There  is  yet  a  point,  already  referred  to,  which  merits  attention.  At  first  sight  it 
would  appear  that,  if  so  go-ahead  a  country  as  the  United  States,  which  has  adopted 
a  decimal  coinage,  holds  aloof  from  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  there 
must  exist  weightier  reasons  against  its  adoption  than  those  hitherto  considered.  That  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  utterances  of  many  of  their  ablest  public  and 
technical  men,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  standard  of  length  of  the  United 
States  is  the  international  metre.  That  there  are  greater  legislative  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  the  United  States  than  by  Great  Britain, 
must  not  bo  lost  sight  of,  inasmuch  as  though  by  tkeir  constitution  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  competent  authority  in  matters  of  currency  and  weights  and  measures,  yet 
the  existence  of  forty-eight  separate  State  Legislatures  causes  the  central  Government 
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to  be  very  chary  of  legislating  on  a  matter  which  may  appear  in  such  different  lights 
to  a  number  of  jealous  and  powerful  governing  bodies. 

This  inertia  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  proves  nothing,  therefore,  against  the 
metric  system  as  a  system,  but  rather  shows  that  we  are  more  happily  placed  for 
taking  action ;  and  it  is  a  point  not  the  least  worthy  of  attention,  that,  by  a  frank 
and  immediate  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  we  should  secure  a  fair  and  legitimate 
advantage  over  the  nation  which  is  calculated  to  prove  our  greatest  commercial  com- 
petitor under  post-war  conditions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  step  would  be 
immensely  to  our  advantage,  and  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  expense  of  the 
change  will  be  greater  the  longer  it  is  delayed. 

There  is  further  a  phase  of  the  question  whose  educative  importance — quite  apart 
from  the  transcendent  simplification  in  matters  of  account  which  it  would  import — has 
failed  to  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  that  is,  the  equal  or  yet  greater 
need  for  contemporaneous — if  not  indeed  previous — decimalisation  of  the  coinage,  an 
operation  which  could  best  be  achieved  by  creating  a  British  dollar  of  the  value  of 
fifty  pence,  as  prices,  existing  contracts,  and  leases  would  thereby  be  in  no  way  affected, 
whilst  the  pound  sterling,  though  no  longer  a  unit  of  account,  could  (during  a  transitional 
period)  be  retained  in  circulation  as  a  coin,  since  it  would  bear  the  commensurable  value  of 
^'HHJ  *n  terms  of  the  new  standard  monetary  unit. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that,  as  by  no  means  the  least  important 
feature  in  a  policy  of  "preparedness",  all  due  steps  may  be  taken  to  the  end  that  the 
decimalisation  of  our  coinage  and  acceptance  of  the  metric  system,  may  follow,  as 
naturally  correlated  and  enlightened  legislative  measures,  promptly  on  the  termination 
of  the  War. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina,  C.  ANTHONY,  F.R.S.E.,  M.Inst.  C.E. 

June  9,  1917. 


River  Plate  Patriotic  Fund- — The  paragraph  detailing  the  arrangements  for  an 
Empire  Day  luncheon  to  be  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Buenos  Aires,  contained  in  the 
July  number,  was  of  great  interest  to  me  as  it  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  other 
"Argentine"  Fellows  on  active  service.  The  inauguration  of  a  Patriotic  Fund  in  the 
Argentine  would  only  be  yet  another  proof  of  the  Imperial  spirit  of  Englishmen,  who, 
called  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Empire  by  the  demands  of  its  commercial  develop- 
ment, have  never  forgotten  England  and  all  she  stands  for. 

The  purpose,  however,  of  this  letter  is  not  to  foster  mutual  admiration  or  to  convey 
congratulation,  but  to  put  forward  a  suggestion. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  strength  of  the  "River  Plate  Contingent"' — as  it 
might  well  be  termed — but,  according  to  the  roll  kept  at  the  Argentine  Club,  it  must 
number  considerably  more  than  six  thousand.  I  suppose  every  branch  of  the  Service 
has  at  least  one  representative  from  the  River  Plate,  but  the  regiment  in  which,  I 
believe,  most  of  the  Argentine  Volunteers  are  to  be  found  is  the  "Gunners."  That 
being  the  case,  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  a  corps  in  which  only  a 
very  small  percentage  are  serving,  should  be  the  only  one  to  benefit  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  Fund.  The  Royal  Artillery  have  various  Benevolent  Funds  for  officers,  other 
ranks,  and  their  families,  of  which  definite  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Royal  Artillery  Institute,  at  Woolwich. 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  then,  for  a  grant  from  the  proceeds  of  the  proposed  Fund 
to  be  made  to  one  or  more  of  these  funds  ?  or  might  not  the  percentage  of  Argentine 
Volunteers  serving  in  each  regiment  or  corps  be  ascertained  and  the  proceeds  dis- 
tributed on  a  basis  of  that  percentage  ? 

In  making  this  suggestion,  however,  I  must  own  to  complete  ignorance  of  the  chief 
idea  underlying  the  inauguration  of  the  proposed  Patriotic  Fund,  and  it  is  only  because 
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the  number  of  River  Plate  Volunteers  serving  with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  is  so  small, 
compared'  to  the  total  strength  of  the  "River  Plate  Contingent",  that  I  am  bold  enough 
to  make  it  at  all. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 
G.  R.  GARNBTT  CLABKB,  F.R.C.I. 
Royal  Field  Artillery,  France.  Lieut> 


Milestones  of  African  Civilisation.—  Most  Colonists,  and  certainly  all  South  Africans, 
must  have  read  with  pleasure  the  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Williams  which  appeared  in 
the  current  number,  entitled,  "The  Milestones  of  African  Civilisation". 

I  venture,  however,  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  said  "milestones"  has  slipped  out  of 
its  proper  place. 

Speaking  of  his  arrival  in  Capetown  in  1881,  he  says  he  found  the  hotels  occupied 
by  "the  energetic  people  from  the  recently  discovered  diamond  mines". 

I  went  to  Natal  in  1873,  and  even  then  many  of  the  earliest  diggers  were  returning 
to  their  homes,  some  having  "made  their  pile"  and  others  unsuccessful.  This  being 
•so,  it  is  scarcely  accurate  to  speak  of  the  mines  in  1881  as  "newly  discovered  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 
Bath,  July  30,  1917.  A.  E.  LORAM. 
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BRISTOL. 

THE  decentralisation  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  is  well  exemplified  by  a  glance 
at  the  second  Year  Book  of  the  Bristol  Branch;  which  has  just  been  issued.  The 
success  of  the  Branch  is  readily  traced  to  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  Local 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard,  the  generous  donor  of  the  building,  is  the 
chairman.  The  record  of  the  year's  wdfll  shows  that  the  Members  of  the  Committee, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  "workers"  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
are  determined  to  make  the  influence  of  the  Institute  felt  in  the  district  of  which 
Bristol  is  a  convenient  and  an  appropriate  centre.  The  financial  position  of  the 
Branch  is  satisfactory,  the  total  income  having  increased  from  £386  in  1914  to  £719 
on  December  31,  1916.  Lectures  were  delivered  during  the  winter  months  by  such 
well-known  speakers  and  writers  as  William  Le  Queux,  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  W.  Basil 
Worsfold,  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.P.,  T.  B.  Browning,  Dr.  E.  Vaughan  Cornish,  and  Dr. 
A.  P.  Newton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute.  The 
local  Essay  Competition,  which  was  open  to  pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
seventeen,  attending  any  school  in  Bristol,  proved  most  successful  and  attracted  a 
large  number  of  competitors.  The  subject  selected  was  "  How  can  the  ties  which 
bind  the  Mother  Country  to  her  dependencies  be  strengthened  and  improved?"  The 
Essays  which  gained  the  five  prizes,  and  which  were  reported  upon  by  the  Plead 
Master  of  Clifton  College  as  being  "exceedingly  well  done,"  are  printed  in  full  in  the 
Year  Book.  The  Institute  building  is  very  largely  used  by  visitors  from  overseas, 
to  whom  the  Local  Committee  offer  a  warm  welcome  and  honorary  membership  to 
those  temporarily  resident  in  or  visiting  Bristol. 

MANCHESTER. 

In  connection  with  the  formation  of  a  Branch  of  the  Institute  in  Manchester, 
Mr.  William  Lang  has  contributed  to  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times  an  admirable 
article  in  which  he  points  out  to  "Manchester  men"  the  many  advantages  which 
would  attend  the  creation  of  such  a  Branch  in  the  city.  In  dealing  especially  with 
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the  work  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute  the  writer  states  that, 
"In  the  great  work  of  commercial  reorganisation  that  lies  before  our  captains  of  industry, 
the  existence  of  a  body  whose  object  is  to  stimulate  and  assist  British  commercial 
and  industrial  interests,  with  special  regard  to  their  Imperial  aspects  as  elements  and 
factors  of  Imperial  union,  is  invaluable.  As  a  bureau  of  general  commercial  information, 
with  registers  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  agents,  experts,  and  consultants,  it  occupies 
a  unique  position  in  the  business  world,  aiming,  as  it  does,  at  supplying  speedily  and 
concisely  all  those  necessary  details  which  the  busy  man's  office  organisation  cannot 
provide.  It  requires  no  imagination  to  perceive  how  indispensable  such  a  bureau  will 
be  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  who  will  soon  be  engaged  in 
stem  economic  competition  under  new  conditions ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  aftermath 
of  the  war  will  bring  with  it  new  industrial  conditions  and  legislation,  new  tariffs, 
fresh  commercial  treaties,  revised  bounties  and  embargoes,  altered  systems  of  communi- 
cation and  transport.  The  business  man  who  is  going  to  trust  entirely  to  his  own 
office  organisation  for  information  in  the  trying  time  that  lies  ahead  will  gravely 
endanger  its  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  while  the  existence  of 
this  economic  vade  mecum  will  be  of  immense  service  to  Lancashire  business  men,  its 
work  can  be  greatly  reinforced  and  assisted  by  the  industrial  leaders  of  the  North. 
The  creation  of  an  active  branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  Manchester  would 
inspire  confidence  in  the  future  of  Lancashire's  staple  industries,  because  it  would 
ensure  a  corporate  and  communal  interest  in  the  commercial  problems  of  the  Empire." 

ABQENTINE  BBANCH. 

The  Committee  of  the  Argentine  Branch  of  the  Institute  have  forwarded  to  Major- 
General  Sir  David  Henderson  the  sum  of  £530  as  a  donation  to  the  funds  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  Hospital.  This  splendid  collection  was  made  at  the  Luncheon 
of  the  Branch,  held  in  Buenos  Ayrcs,  on  Empire  Day,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  activities 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  resident  in  that  portion  of  South  America.  It  ia 
worthy  of  mention  that  about  8,000  volunteMS  from  the  Argentine  are  now  serving  in 
the  British  Army,  and  of  these  about  a  nrlndred  are  connected  with  the  Aviation 
Corps,  some  of  whom  have  already  received  military  honours. 


ENTERTAINMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  BY 

CITY  COMPANIES. 

IN  the  January  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  appeared  a  report  of  a  series  of  successful 
entertainments  given  by  City  Livery  Companies  to  wounded  soldiers  from  Overseas. 
These  entertainments  were  continued  during  the  early  months  of  the  present  year,  and 
an  additional  730  men  have  partaken  of  the  hospitality  thus  provided.  The  gatherings 
took  the  form  of  teas,  accompanied  by  concerts  or  other  entertainments,  the  men  on 
leaving  being  the  recipients  of  gifts  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  matchboxes  from  the 
Companies.  It  has  been  usual  for  the  Masters  and  Wardens,  in  their  robes  of  office,  to 
welcome  their  guests  on  arrival,  and  a  representative  of  the  Institute  has  returned  thanks  on 
behalf  of  the  men.  Among  those  who  have  represented  the  Council  on  these  occasions  have 
been  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  Council,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton, 
Mr.  Arthur  S.  Bull,  Members  of  Council;  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  the  Secretary.  All  the 
entertainments  have  been  greatly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the  men,  who  were  also 
very  much  interested  in  the  short  accounts  that  were  given  by  the  various  Companies  of 
their  ancient  Halls  and  Foundations. 

On  January  6  the  Drapers'  Company  entertained  102  men  (this  being  their  second 
entertainment),  and  invited  Lord  Gladstone  and  the  High  Commissioners  for  the   Over- 
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seas  Dominions  to  attend.  On  January  11  the  Saddlers'  offered  hospitality  to  82  others, 
and  on  February  22  the  Ironmongers'  received  100  men — for  the  second  time.  The 
Carpenters'  Company  have  entertained  over  200  British  and  Overseas  men  on  three 
separate  occasions — February  23,  May  3,  and  July  5.  On  March  8  the  Innholdera* 
gave  a  luncheon  to  80  men,  in  addition  to  a  concert  and  tea.  The  Girdlers'  Com- 
pany gave  a  second  entertainment  to  40  men  on  May  18.  The  Grocers'  Company,  on 
June  26,  gave  a  second  entertainment,  and  asked  for  75  Overseas  men.  They  had  in 
addition  about  140  British  troops. 

Some  of  the  men  who  were  invited  from  the  outlying  hospitals  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  heart  of  the  Empire  before,  and  it  was  a  happy  event  that, 
on  their  first  visit,  they  should  be  thus  entertained  in  one  of  the  City's  ancient  Halls, 
a  privilege  of  which  they  were  very  proud. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Lady  Wyndhain  arranged  a  special  variety  performance 
at  the  Criterion  Theatre  for  about  600  men  on  March  6,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Dutton,  invited  the  Institute  to  arrange  for  100  Overseas  men  to  attend. 
This  was  done,  and  Lady  Wyndham  entertained  the  whole  company  to  tea  after- 
wards at  the  Criterion  Restaurant.  On  June  17  the  British  Women's  Hospital  Fund 
arranged  a  special  performance,  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  of  "The  Fassi»g  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back,"  and  invited  the  Institute  to  arrange  for  10  Overseas  officers  and  90  men 
to  attend.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  the  whole  of  the  600  guests  were 
entertained  a*  tea  by  Lady  Cowdray. 

The  following  are  the  Hospitals  and  Convalescent  Homes  from  which  the  men  were 
invited :  King  George's  Hospital ;  Massey-Harris  Home  ;  Ontario  Hospital,  Orpington ; 
Queen  Mary's  Hospital,  Roehampton ;  Gifford  House,  Roehampton ;  Westminster 
Hospital ;  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  3rd  London,  Wandsworth ;  4th  London,  Denmark 
Hill ;  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Finsbury  Circus ;  Canadian  Convalescent  Homes  at  Epsom  ; 
Australian  Hospitals  at  Harefield,  Dartford,  and  Southall ;  New  Zealand  Hospitals  at 
Hornchurch  and  Walton ;  and  Durham  House. 

The  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the  men  have  been  throughout  in  the  com- 
petent hands  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  who  has  from  the 
first  taken  a  great  interest  in  these  entertainments. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

ON  the  first  Thursday  in  July  the  meeting  in  the  smoking-room  wai  addressed  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wells,  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  for  Childers,  Queensland,  who  spoke 
of  the  possibilities  of  "Co-operative  Settlement  in  Queensland,"  particularly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  growing  of  sisal  hemp.  The  substance  of  his  address  appears  as  a 
special  article  in  this  issue. 

Messrs.  I.  W.   Raymond  (New  Zealand  and  East  Africa),  Bryan  H.  Holmes  (Fiji), 
J.  Saxon  Mills,  E.  Pratt   (Jamaica),  and    J.  R.   Boose,  spoke   on  the  subject,  and    a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wells  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  who  occup.e 
the  Chair. 

"Egypt  and  the  Sudan"  was  the    subject  of   a  most  interesting   address  deliver 
by  Sir  Murdoch  Macdonald,  K.C.M.G.,  on  the  third  Thursday  in  July. 

Dealing  with   the    physical   characteristics   of    Egypt,   the    speaker   referred    to  t 
past   and   present   theories   of   geologists   and   others   regarding   the   formation   of    the 
Delta  as  it  existed  to-day.     This,  comprising  about  six  millions  of  acres,  earned  abou 
three-fourths   of   the   entire    population   of   Egypt.     There   was   evidence    that   at   one 
period  Egypt,  which  now  had  a  population  approximately  of  thirteen  millions,  1 
carried  at  least   twenty   millions,   a   number  which   probably  would  again    be   reached 
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when  engineering  operations  were  actively  resumed.  British  engineers  from  India 
had  to  a  great  extent  been  responsible  for  the  progress  of  irrigation  since  British 
occupation,  and  the  system  of  perennial  irrigation  instituted  by  Lord  Kitchener  had 
been  the  means  of  considerably  developing  the  lower  part  of  the  Delta  particularly. 
In  that  area  the  supply  of  water  had  been  almost  doubled.  The  great  works  at 
Assuan  were  started  in  1898.  The  first  dam  had  cost  about  £3,000,000,  and  was 
capable  of  impounding  1,000,000,000  tons  of  water.  At  a  cost  of  £1,500,000  this 
dam  had  been  heightened,  and  now  could  hold  up  2,500,000,000  tons. 

As  regards  the  Sudan,  Sir  Murdoch  stated  that  the  Ghizereh  plain,  south  of  Khartoum 
and  lying  between  the  White  and  the  Blue  Niles,  offered  favourable  opportunities  for 
extensive  irrigation  works  and  the  cultivation,  amongst  other  crops,  of  cotton.  Cotton 
had  engaged  attention  in  Egypt  for  at  least  one  hundred  years,  and  in  the  Sudan 
would  prove  to  be  a  very  important  industry. 

Captain  Slack,  Mr.  Acton-Adams,  and  Lieutenant  A.  Lewis  having  spoken  on  the 
subject,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  and  seconded  by 
Sir  Harry  Wilson,  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Murdoch  Macdonald  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Bull, 
who  presided. 

On  the  third  Thursday  in  August,  after  the  usual  tea,  those  present  in  the  smoking- 
room  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  an  interesting  address  on  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion delivered  by  Mr.  L.  Pattison,  who  had  long  been  resident  at  Petrograd.  The 
lecturer  outlined  the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  immediately  prior  to  the  groat  outbreak 
on  March  12,  on  which  day  M.  Rodzianko,  President  of  the  Duma,  assumed  power. 

Mr.  R.  Bewley  and  Mr.  James  R.  Boose,  having  spoken,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Pattison  by  Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman,  who  occupied  the  Chair. 


OBITUARY. 

THE  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  recently  lost  two  members  of  the  type  always  anxious 
to  assist  in  its  progress — the  Hon.  F.  E.  Winchcombe  and  Mr.  Eric  Hope. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  Mr.  Winchcombe  represented  Ashfield  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  until,  resigning  his  seat,  he  was  nominated  a  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  A  highly  esteemed  and  public-spirited  citizen,  he  at  various 
periods  occupied  the  Chair  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Sydney,  and  other  positions. 
His  interest  in  general  affairs  is  shown  by  a  series  of  brightly-written  articles,  which 
during  last  year  he  had  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the  title  "As  It  Strikes  Me". 
A  Life -Member  of  the  Institute  since  1897,  one  of  his  last  acts  during  his  recent  visit 
to  "the  old  country"  was  to  arrange  for  the  Life -Membership  of  his  two  sons,  both 
now  serving  with  the  A.I.F.  in  France.  Though  past  the  meridian  of  life  he,  until  the 
end,  possessed  mental  and  physical  energy  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  but  undue  exertion 
in  assisting  to  save  fellow  passengers,  in  the  disaster  which  overtook  them  at  sea,  led  to 
his  death  in  the  Military  Hospital  to  which  he  had  been  removed. 

Eric  Hope,  at  some  sacrifice,  came  from  Shanghai  in  1915,  anxious  to  join  the 
Forces ;  but  his  many  attempts  were  foiled  by  the  Army  Medical  authorities.  Re- 
luctantly accepting  their  verdict  he  secured  an  engagement  with  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Sassoon  &  Co.,  of  Bombay,  in  which  city  he  had  been  bom  and  educated. 

The  Institute  cannot  have  a  large  enough  number  of  such  members  whose  sudden 
passing  to  the  great  beyond  is  a  source  of  regret  to  many  who  knew  them. 

C.  P.  H. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 
Resident  Fellows  (23) : 

John  H.  Allen,  Ninian  J.  Ban,  Henry  Campbell,  Arthur  Carr,  Joseph  Evans, 
C.  J.  H.  Eves,  William  E.  Farr,  Richard  H.  Green,  Claude  W.  Guilleband,  Frederick  G. 
Hamnett,  Charles  A.  Lister,  Sir  Daniel  McCabe,  D.L.,  K.S.S.,  Sir  Henry  A.  Miers, 
Richard  A.  R.  Payne,  Alfred  E.  Peak,  Benjamin  R.  Shephard,  Thomas  Smethurst,  J.P. 
(Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester),  Edioin  F.  Stockton,  J.P,,  Charles  F.  Terry,  Arthur  W. 
Wright,  Sir  Charles  C.  Wakefield,  Bart.,  John  0.  Walker,  Ernest  J.  Wood. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (35): 

AUSTRALIA. — Henry  P.  Evans  (Sydney),  Rev.  A.  J.  Goodman  (Sydney),  Captain  Gerald 
A.  Hargrave  (Perth),  Arthur  C.  Traill,  Captain  Alan  S.  Vowles,  D.S.O.  (Perth). 

NEW   ZEALAND.—  Wittiam  Nosworthy   (Winsloiv). 

CANADA. — Lieut.-Colonel  Walter  J.  Brown  (London,  Ont.),  Captain  Robert  C.  Horn 
(Victoria,  £.C.),  Rev.  Charles  W.  G.  Moore  (Red  Deer). 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — D.  H.  Earne.il  (Johannesburg),  Harry  K.  Baron  (Pretoria),  Captain 
L.  M.  Jacobs  (Zuhiland),  Gerald  R.  Savage  (Pretoria). 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  —  //.  G.  Gabriel  (Nairobi).  FEDERATED  MALAY 
STATES. — Denis  T.  Atkinson  (Seremban),  Wittiam  Buyers  (Tantan),  Thomas  A.  Crofbie 
(Port  Dickson),  George  H.  Harrop  (Seremban),  Douglas  B.  S.  Teak  (Silian).  MALTA.— 

C.  di   G.   Zammit   (Valletta).     NIGERIA.— Donald    Bragg   (Lagos),   Percy    Wilmot  Carlton 
(Ilorin),    Charles    Mace    (Zaria),    Robert    Taggart    (Burutu).     RHODESIA.— (Sir     Francis 

D.  P.    Chaplin,     K.C.M.G.    (Salisbury).     STRAITS     SETTLEMENTS.— Albert     V.     Quin 
(Singapore).     ARGENTINE.— Wyvil  H.  Bridger    (San    Eduardo),  Martin  N.  Codd   (Buenos 
Aires),  Henry  E.  Tilston  (Buenos  Aires),  Archibald.  E.  A.  Gostling  (Buenos  Aires),  William 
McCorquodale    (C.    Falcon).     Randolph    M.    Oates    (Buenos    Aires).     BRAZIL.— Joseph    L. 
Perren    (Rio   de   Janeiro),    JAVA.— Walter   A.  B.  Sheppard.    SYRIA.— Rev.  Canon  Joseph 
T.   Parfit   (Beyrout). 

Bristol  Branch,   Associates   (8) : 

B.  W.  Churchyard,  John  B.  Gooding,  E.  F.  Green,  L.  M.  Griffiths,  Colonel  A.  Hamil- 
ton, C.  J.  Hodgson,  E.  F.  Homfrey,  J.  R.  Sutton. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  W.  Clarke  Dawson  (Hull),  Mr.  W.  E.  Fair  (Leeds),  Mr.  C.  A.  Vince  (Birmingham), 
Colonel  Hon.  E.  G.  Prior  (Victoria,  British  Columbia),  vice  Hon.  D.  M.  Eberts  resigned; 
Mr.  P.  S.  Renfrew  (Asuncion,  Paraguay),  Mr.  Leslie  Street  (New  York),  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Wells  (Childers,  Queensland). 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

KILLED  IN  ACTION.— Capt.  Guy  Goldthorp,  2nd  Lieut.  S.  H.  O.  Wilahire,  A.F.A. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS. — Captain  Frank  Bussey,  R.E. 


W.  Normansell  Day,  Arthur  Verdon,  Dr.  H.  C.  Weber,  Alfred  A.  Rothschild,  George 
H.  Hull,  Sir  Richard  McBride,  K.C.M.G.,  C.  E.  Atkinson,  Godfrey  F.  Franks,  Chief 
Justice  P.  M.  C.  Sheriff,  Thomas  Capper,  G.  H.  Whitcombe..  J.  C.  Adlam,  Lieut.-Col. 
Henry  Burton. 

COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
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can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following  : 

"  A  GERMAN  TO  GERMANS,"  by  Dr.  HERMANN  ROSEMEIER,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Political  Editor  of 
the  Berlin  Morgenpost.  This  open  letter  by  a  patriotic  German  to  his  fellow-country- 
men has  been  vigilantly  suppressed  in  Germany.  He  shows  that  the  German  people, 
thoroughly  hoodwinked,  is  fighting  for  its  deadliest  enemies,  its  rulers.  43  pp. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  MORAL  BASIS  OP  ITALY'S  WAB,"  by  GIORGIO  DEL  VECCHIO.  Showing  that  Italy  ia 
not  only  fighting  to  regain  the  territory  which  Austria  wrested  from  her,  but  also  for 
moral  principles  in  the  cause  of  civilisation.  28  pp.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  BLOOD  AND  BRASS."  Glimpses  of  German  psychology  as  revealed  in  passages  from 
speeches  by  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  in  the  writings  of 
well-known  German  authors.  20  pp.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS."  An  eloquent  speech  by  GENERAL  SMUTS, 
picturing  tke  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  bound  together  by  new  ties  as  the  result 
of  the  war.  11  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  STARVATION  OF  GERMANY,"  by  J.  W.  HEADLAM.  A  reasoned  defence  of  the  blockade 
of  Germany  which  will  force  her  to  make  peace  terms,  by  stopping  all  supplies  for  the 
country  and  the  armies.  8  pp.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  WAR  ON  HOSPITAL  SHIPS."  The  author  describes  the  barbarity  of  the  German  sub- 
marine campaign,  giving  instances  of  the  sinking  of  hospital  ships,  such  as — Portugal, 
Britannia,  Asturias,  Donegal,  Lanfranc.  20  pp.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

"  A  LASTING  PEACE,"  by  G.  W.  PROTHERO,  a  discussion  in  dialogue  form,  showing  how 
no  peace  save  one  arising  from  Germany's  defeat  can  serve  the  ends  of  civilisa- 
tion. London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  SLAVE  RAIDS  IN  BELGIUM,"  by  J.  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL,  Belgian  Minister  to  the  Vatican. 
A  translation  from  the  French,  giving  an  account  of  the  Deportations,  and  including 
Cardinal  Mercier's  "  Cri  d'Alarme,"  the  Antwerp  Protest,  and  an  extract  from  the 
Papal  Allocution.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Australia. — H.  F.  de  Little.  Argentine. — C.  Wentworth  Gumming,  P.  R.  Walsh. 
British  East  Africa. — John  F.  Walker.  Ceylon. — A.  C.  Matthew.  Federated  Malay 
States. — Major  J.  H.  Allan.  Fiji. — Capt.  C.  A.  Swinburne.  Gold  Coast  Colony. — Michael 
Myers.  New  Zealand.— Wil/red  Hall,  Capt.  J.  R.  Kirk,  A.  M.  Pickford,  W.  F.  Rogers- 
Rowland.  South  Africa. — Major  J.  L.  K.  Cockburn,  J.  0.  Shorten.  Straits  Settlements. — 
E.  0.  Broadrick.  Uganda.— Gorman  Moore.  West  Africa. — W.  J,  Evans. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia.—?1.  H.  Wells.  British  Guiana.— Dr.  W.  G.  Boase,  R.  0.  H.  Spence.  Canada.— 
Rev.  A.  E.  O'Meara,  Capt.  W.  W.  Lee.  Federated  Malay  States.— .ft.  O.  Watson. 
Nigeria.— Dr.  L.  H.  Booth,  Alfred  R  Dewar,  C.  N.  Monsell.  Northern  Rhodesia.— 
T.  W.  Savory.  Sierra  L«one.— R.  W.  Espeut.  South  Africa.— #.  P.  Botha. 


The  attention  of  Fellows  is  drawn  to  the  Nomination  Form  now  inserted 
in  each  oopy  of  the  Journal,  whioh  can  be  detached  for  use. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions  can 
be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South 
Africa  in  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank  in  the  West  Indies. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 

No  period  of  equal  length  in  this  protracted  War  has  been  as  fruitful 

of  incident  as  the  last  few  weeks.     The  kaleidoscopic  state  of  affairs 

in  Eussia  alone  would  have  kept  interest  at  a  high 

An  Eventful  pitch .    but  Qn  ^Q  top  of  the  bizarre  and  disturbing 

events  in  that  country  we  have  the  feverish  bids  for 
peace  in  which  the  enemy  countries  are  indulging,  the  striking  dis- 
closures :  first  of  the  German  Emperor's  intrigues  with  the  Tsar  at 
the  time  of  the  Bjorko  meeting,  then  of  German  plots  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  successful  renewal  of  the  British  offensive  in  the  Ypres 
sector.  Of  Russia  it  may  be  said  that  she  is  making  her  own  path  to 
freedom  as  difficult  as  possible.  Out  of  the  chaos  that  has  continued 
so  long,  however,  signs  of  a  disposition  towards  order  are  slowly 
beginning  to  emerge.  General  Korniloff's  challenge,  though  unsuc- 
cessful in  itself,  served  to  show  the  impossibility  of  existing  con- 
ditions, with  the  immediate  result  that  a  Government  of  Five  was 
formed,  of  which  M.  Kerensky  is  the  head,  and  this  new  body  seems 
to  be  bent  on  keeping  the  supreme  power  in  its  own  hands. 

THE  revelations  that  the  War  has  brought  forth,  it  has  to  be  re- 
membered, are  almost  as  necessary  to  a  successful  conclusion  of  the 
struggle  as  the  Allies'  victory  on  the  battlefield.  Without 
Revela-  tliem  there  cou\&  never  be  a  complete  understanding  of 

tions.  all  tliat  .fl  at  gtake  in  tyfl  conmct}  nor  a  full  apprecia- 

tion of  the  antithesis  between  the  principles  for  which  democracy 
stands  and  those  that  actuate  the  Central  Powers.  Until  the  measure 
of  German  guilt  had  been  adequately  learned,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  such  terms  of  peace  as  the  Allies  might  have  been 
tempted  to  accept  to  have  provided  an  absolute  safeguard  against 
any  renewal  of  Germany's  methods  of  statecraft.  As  the  revelations 
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accumulate,  we  may  hope  that  the  resolve  of  the  Allied  Governments 
and  peoples  becomes  intensified  to  allow  no  Germany  capable  of  such 
villainies  to  raise  her  head  again  in  Europe.  So  far  the  German 
people  have  remained,  according  to  all  outward  manifestations, 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  struggle  that  their 
rulers  provoked.  For  this  reason  the  War  must  go  on,  and  with  it 
should  continue  the  disclosures  which  more  and  more  must  bring 
home  to  all  thinking  people  the  necessity  for  exorcising  militprism 
and  all  its  black  arts  from  the  German  polity  and  the  German  spirit. 

AN  extraordinary  manifesto  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Federal 

Council  of  the  Nationalist  Party  of  South  Africa  "  in  regard  to  the 

question  of  independence  ".     It  deserves  attention  not 

A  Strange       Qnj     -n  ^e  coun£rv  of  j^s  origin,  but  also  in  Great 

Manifesto.       -o  -1  •      •         j      ,,    .  .^  £     i  •  r.  /-,          i 

.Britain,  in  order  that  the  movement,  of  which  General 

Hertzog  is  the  leader,  may  be  the  better  understood.  The  document 
sounds  no  revolutionary  tocsin ;  its  studied  moderation  is,  perhaps, 
its  most  sinister  feature.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  the  Nationalist 
Council  assures  us,  that  in  the  hearts  of  a  very  considerable  section 
of  the  population  of  South  Africa  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  complete 
independence.  The  right  of  self-government  entrusted  to  the  Colonies 
has  perfectly  naturally  been  developed  in  the  direction  of  greater 
self-dependence ;  but  the  Council  holds  that  the  strong  movement, 
nominally  for  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire,  is  "  in  complete 
conflict  with  this  "  other  tendency.  The  republican  sentiment  already 
existing,  the  Council  continues,  has  been  greatly  accentuated  by  the 
disturbance  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  caused  by  the  policy  of  the 
War,  and  it  "  regards  the  existence  of  a  republican  sentiment  in  the 
country  as  wholly  explicable  and  legitimate ".  At  the  same  time 
it  "  desires  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  bringing  this  sentiment 
under  proper  control ",  and  "  declares  in  the  strongest  way  against 
the  use  of  any  measures  of  violence,  whether  to  bring  about,  or  to 
prevent,  a  change  of  status  ". 

WHEN  General  Hertzog  cites  the  Allies'  war  aims  and  points  out 

that  South  Africa  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  practical  application 

of  the  principle  that  the  destiny  of  any  nation  must 

w-t  h*11  °ft      ^e  su^Ject  on^y  to  *be  *ree  cn°ice  °*  tne  people,  we  are 

reminded  that  Satan  also  knows  how  to  quote  Scripture 

for  his  own  purposes.     But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  South  African 

Nationalist  Council  is  taken  at  its  word,  and  a  referendum  of  the 
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whole  of  South  Africa— for  it  stipulates  that  the  sub-continent  "  shall 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  one  and  indivisible  "—is  held  to-morrow 
on  "  the  question  of  independence  ".  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  what 
the  result  would  be  ?  What  then  ?  The  free  choice  of  the  people 
having  been  learned,  will  the  Nationalist  Party  dissolve  or  under- 
take to  abandon  its  present  views  ?  We  imagine  not.  Hence  the 
anxiety  to  deprecate  "  measures  of  violence  to  bring  about,  or  to 
prevent,  a  change  of  status".  They  have  been  proved  a 'failure 
in  bringing  about  such  a  change  and  a  conspicuous  success  in 
preventing  it.  General  Hertzog,  therefore,  wishes  to  try  other  means, 
and  is  bold  enough  to  say  so.  "  For  aU  those  who  value  the  freedom 
of  South  Africa  there  is  important  and  pressing  work  to  do.  The 
people  must  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  their  existing  liberties,  and  taught 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  them."  In  other  words,  the  liberty  accorded 
under  the  British  Constitution  is  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  order 
to  hatch  treason  against  it.  But  what  are  the  conditions  against 
which  the  Nationalist  Party  inveighs  ?  It  acclaims  the  principle  that 
"  no  nation  should  ever  be  compelled  to  stand  under  the  dominion 
of  any  Power  under  which  it  does  not  desire  to  live  ".  If  the  nation 
to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  Boer  nation,  it  should  be  sufficient 
answer  to  point  out  that  the  last  movement  in  South  Africa  in  favour 
of  a  Boer  Kepublic  was  put  down  by  a  Boer  Government. 

THE  publication  in  an  Italian  newspaper  of  a  summary  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  signed  by  the  Entente  Powers  and  Italy,  in  April 

1915,  will  have  served  a  useful  purpose  if  it  moderates 
^  .  .  the  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  for  two 

T  *?  1C  years  between  Italians  and  the  Southern  Slavs  on  the 

subject  of  Italy's  claims  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  If 
this  version  of  the  agreement  be  correct— others  that  have  appeared 
do  not  bear  it  out  in  its  entirety — the  concessions  made  to  Italy 
fall  short  of  the  worst  fears  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  It  is  not  made 
clear  whether  Italy  has  secured  the  whole  of  Istria,  including  Fiume  ; 
and  if  this  should  be  the  case,  the  decision  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
sented on  the  far  side  of  the  Adriatic.  On  the  other  hand,  only  a  short 
and  narrow  strip  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  would  seem  to  have  been 
promised  to  the  Italians.  It  includes  the  three  ports  of  Zara,  Sebenico^ 
and  Trau— the  second  of  which  is  capable  of  being  made  a  useful  naval 
base ;  but  the  chief  commercial  port,  Spalato,  together  with  the 
remainder  of  the  coast-line  to  the  south,  would  remain  in  Southern 
Slav  hands.  Italy  would  possess  Valona,  and,  presumably,  continue 
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to  exercise  a  protectorate  over  Albania.  In  other  words,  her  control 
of  the  Adriatic  would  be  placed  above  challenge,  but  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  new  Jugoslav  State  would  be  acknowledged, 
and  it  would  have  all  the  openings  of  which  it  stands  in  need  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  visit  of  the  veteran  Prime  Minister  of  Serbia  to  Eome 
suggests  that  the  two  Governments  are  anxious  to  work  out  a  modus 
vivendi,  in  order  that  the  end  of  the  War  may  find  the  two  peoples 
able  to  settle  down  in  friendly  relationship.  The  more  firmly  harmony 
and  co-operation  are  established  in  the  Balkans  the  quicker  will 
prosperity  return  to  the  Peninsula.  But  the  barrier  which  requires 
to  be  drawn  across  Germany's  path  to  the  East  will  not  be  complete, 
until  a  chastened  and  reformed  Bulgaria  can  take  her  place  as  a  loyal 
member  of  a  Balkan  Federation. 

UNDETERRED  by  King  Constantino's  fate,  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment has  allowed  its  devotion  to  Germany  to  overrule  its  sense  of 

honour  and  its  self-respect.  Whether  admiration  for 
?^ei  German  methods  and  love  of  German  Kultur,  or  an 

overwhelming  dread  of  the  German  mailed  fist,  prompted 
its  actions,  has  yet  to  be  established.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it 
has  complacently  lent  itself  to  aiding  and  abetting  Germany's  sub- 
marine outrages  in  a  manner  that  must  inevitably  draw  down  upon 
it  some  of  the  execration  and  the  contempt  already  apportioned  to 
Germany.  Sweden's  self-appointed  metier  has  been  to  serve  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Berlin  Government  and  its 
agents  abroad — a  kind  of  clearing-house  for  the  German  spy  system. 
It  is  not  a  glorious  role  for  a  nominally  neutral  Government  to  adopt ; 
and  when  it  can  be  shown  to  lead  directly  to  the  sinking  of  Argentine 
ships  or  an  attack  on  American  transports,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  cause 
embarrassment  to  the  more  honourable  section  of  the  Swedish  popula- 
tion outside  the  Government  and  the  diplomatic  service.  So  far 
the  attempts  of  the  Swedish  Ministry  to  explain  away  the  evidence 
discovered  by  the  United  States  Government  have  only  served  to 
emphasise  its  guilt.  It  has,  however,  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Allies, 
who  are  not  minded  to  visit  the  sins  of  a  discredited  clique  upon  a 
whole  nation.  The  Swedes  themselves  will  have  to  decide  whether 
they  regard  the  people  concerned  as  proper  guardians  of  the  country's 
honour  and  interests.  Not  the  least  significant  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's subserviency  to  Germany  has  been  to  undermine  Sweden's 
position  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Scandinavian  bloc 
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FOR  more  than  half  a  century  the  proposal  for  a  political  union 

between  the  British  West  Indies  and  Canada  has  found  support  both 

in  the  Islands  and  in  the  Dominion,  and  it  is  natural 

West  Indies  that  the  events  of  tLe  War  should  have  stimulated 
'  discussion  on  the  subject.  To  what  extent  the  idea  has 
taken  hold  of  the  peoples  concerned  must  remain  for  the  present  an 
open  question,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  proposal 
is  canvassed,  the  more  complicated  will  the  issues  involved  be  found 
to  be.  From  the  Canadian  point  of  view  the  economic  argument  is 
held  to  be  unanswerable.  The  Islands  offer  the  tropical  products  of 
which  the  Dominion  stands  in  ever-increasing  need  for  its  industries  ; 
in  return  Canada  can  provide  the  West  Indies  with  the  capital  for  their 
development  which,  it  is  urged,  they  cannot  count  on  obtaining  from 
the  Mother  Country.  From  the  political  point  of  view  the  scheme 
is  on  less  sure  ground.  Canada's  racial  difficulties  are  not  likely  to 
be  helped  towards  a  solution  by  the  addition  of  two  millions  of  the 
West  Indian  population,  and  the  desirability  of  such  diverse  elements 
being  suddenly  given  a  decisive  voice  in  determining  the  destinies 
each  of  the  other's  country  is  held  to  be  at  least  open  to  serious  doubt. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  outlook  in  the  West  Indies  themselves  for 
federation  and  commercial  union  is  felt  to  be  much  brighter  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  The  War  has  kindled  in  the  Islands  a  sense  of 
their  common  interest,  just  as  in  the  Empire  as  a  whole  it  has  brought 
about  a  desire  for  closer  union.  Federation  might  go  far  to  secure 
the  greater  financial  resources  that  the  West  Indies  will  urgently  require 
when  peace  returns  to  the  world.  In  any  case  it  would  create  a  more 
articulate  West  Indian  public  opinion,  to  which  the  problem  of  the 
future  status  of  the  Islands  must  be  submitted  and  with  which  the 
decision  must  rest  whether  political  and  economic  salvation  is  to 
be  found  in  union  with  Canada  or  in  the  formation  of  another 
self-governing  unit  within  the  British  Empire — the  Dominion  of  the 
Islands. 

THE    recommendations    of    the    Inter-Departmental    Conference 
presided  over  by  Lord  Islington  in  regard   to  Indian  indentured 
labour  are  not  without  their  bearing  on  the  future 
Indentured     status  of  the  West  Indies.     In  response  to  the  growing 
Labour.  feeling    in  India    of    opposition    to    this    system    of 

labour  the  Government  of  India  appointed  in  1913  Commissioners 
to  report  on  the  conditions  of  life  of  Indian  immigrants  in  British 
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Guiana/  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  Fiji.  The  task  of  devising  a  system 
to  take  the  place  of  indentured  labour  on  the  lines  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' findings  has  now  been  completed  and  the  new  policy  is  to  be 
gradually  introduced.  Its  object  is  primarily  the  encouragement  of 
Indian  immigration  into  the  colonies  [named.  Settlement  is  to  be 
preceded  by  a  probationary  period  of  employment,  during  which  the 
immigrant's  conditions  of  life  and  his  wages  will  be  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  though  he  remains  a  free  agent.  Once  in  the  colony 
he  is  to  be  encouraged  to  remain  there,  and  in  the  first  instance 
facilities  will  be  afforded  him  of  taking  his  family  with  him.  If  this 
new  system  is  to  become  of  general  application  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  any  weakening  of 
enthusiasm  in  Canada  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Islands  within  the 
Dominion. 

No   institution   will    have    been    consigned    with   more   general 
approval  to  the  melting-pot  as  a  result  of  the  War  than  the  old  dual 
system  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  commercial 
Ttir  intelligence.       The    first    step    in    its    reorganisation 

'  has  now  been  taken  in  the  decision  to  bring  the 
direction  of  the  commercial  work  of  the  foreign  services  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  intelligence  collected  by  them  under  a  single  Depart- 
ment. Hitherto  Commercial  Attaches  and  Consuls  have  been  under 
the  control  and  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  the  com- 
mercial intelligence  they  have  provided  has  been  dealt  with  by  a 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  also  received  the  reports 
of  Trade  Commissioners  within  the  Empire.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  divest  the  Foreign  Office  of  its  authority  over  the  Consular 
Service,  but  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  new  Department  an  official 
who  combines  the  posts  of  Additional  Parliamentary  Secretary  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Additional  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  duality  of  control  will  be  avoided  and  thd  com- 
mercial intelligence  collected  will  flow  through  a  single  direct  channel 
to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  Improvements  in  organisa- 
ton  for  the  Service,  and  the  maintenance  of  touch  with  the  business 
world,  are  promised.  But,  as  was  well  pointed  out  in  an  article  on 
the  subject  in  our  May  issue,  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  if  the 
Consular  Service  is  to  respond  to  all  the  claims  made  upon  it.  At 
the  present  time  the  promotion  of  trade  is  only  a  small  part  of  its 
duties.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  underpaid  and  badly  housed.  If  the 
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object  of  the  new  scheme  is  to  provide  an  organisation  which  shall 
be  of  practical  utility  in  the  promotion  of  British  trade  abroad,  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  spend  upon  the  Consular  Service  an  annual  sum 
money  which  shall  bear  at  least  some  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
vast  interests  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland  has 
been  appointed  first  head  of  the  new  Department,  and  will  find  in  his 
new  post  the  fullest  scope  for  tact  and  constructive  ability. 

SOME  further  figures  have  been  published  illustrating  the  growth 
in  British  revenue.     In  1819,  four  years  after  the  last  great  war  had 

closed,  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  was  £52,605,508. 
ine  .Kevenue  T»  ^.1,  ±     •  -\ 

and  -Uunng  the  next  eighty  years,  under  the  conservative 

Taxation.        policy  of  the  Victorian  Chancellors,  the  revenue  in- 
creased rather  slowly ;   by  1900  it  was  just  double  the 
figures  of  1819.     In  the  next  fourteen  years,  when  the  State  increased 
its  functions  and  social  reform  began  to  cost  money,  the  revenue  again 
doubled — by  1914  it  had  reached  two  hundred  millions.     In  the  next 
two  years,  under  the  pressure  of  war  taxation,  it  more  than  doubled 
again— last  year  it  reached  £526,233,500.    This  year  there  will  again 
be  a  very  large  increase,  which  would  have  been  still  greater,  had  not 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  discovered  a  sudden  tenderness  for 
dogs  and  theatre  managers.     The  more  rigid  economists  insist  that 
the  country  could  easily  bear  still  heavier  taxation — at  least,  for  the 
period  of  the  War — and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  impose  it,  since  every 
pound  raised  in  taxation  saves  a  shilling  per  annum  in  the  permanent 
debt  charges.     The  question  will  become  an  urgent  one  when  the  next 
budget  is  introduced ;  but  before  that  time  the  next  war  loan — our 
fourth — will  have  to  be  issued,  since  the  floating  debt  is  already  reach- 
ing the  thousand  million  mark.    Expenditure  is  still  increasing  :   the 
recent  decision  to  sell  bread  below  cost  price  will  add  a  good  many 
millions  a  year  to  the  budget  or  the  National  Debt,  and  recent  increases 
and  extensions  of  the  pensions  list  will  increase  the  amount  still  further. 
This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  there  space  available  in  UNITED  EMPIRE, 
to  criticise  these  new  departures,  but  much  more  will  be  heard  of 
them.    In  particular,  the  decision  to  sell  food  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  opens  up  a  very  serious  question  of  economic  policy,  rather 
too  reminiscent  of  panem  et  circenses  to  be  altogether  comfortable ; 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  seized  upon  as  a  precedent  by  certain  schools 
of  political  thought,  and,  since,  high  prices  are  bound  to  continue  for 
some  years  after  the  War,  it  may  be  difficult  for  politicians  to  resist 
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their  arguments.    At  the  moment,  however,  we  have  to  accept  the 
fait  accompli  and  pass  on. 

MR.  Bonar  Law  was,  perhaps,  unduly  pessimistic  when  he  remarked 
that  our  financial  position  would  have  been  very  disastrous  had  it 
not  been  for  the  intervention  and  the  assistance  of  the 
T-16  n Tl™1  United  States<  Undoubtedly  the  prolongation  of  the 
Position1  ^ar  W^  *ts  £rowing  cost — due  Partly  to  its  extension 
and  partly  to  the  ever-increasing  price  of  commodities, 
which  affects  the  Government,  as  the  largest  purchaser  in  the  Empire, 
more  than  any  private  consumer — has  become  an  awkward  fact ; 
the  continual  growth  of  the  National  Debt  is  also  not  to  be  contem- 
plated altogether  with  equanimity.  But  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
adage  that  the  misfortunes  of  others  help  us  to  bear  our  own  troubles, 
we  may  at  least  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  financial  position 
of  Germany  was  long  ago  desperate  and  is  now  altogether  hopeless. 
A  more  substantial  consolation  than  the  troubles  of  the  enemy  is  the 
fact  that  not  all  the  expenditure  of  the  present  day  is  useless  for  post- 
war purposes.  A  very  substantial  amount  is  being  spent  on  increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  a  great  part  of 
this  we  shall  certainly  reap  the  benefit  after  the  War.  Incidentally,  we 
are  creating  a  new  England,  not  merely  with  new  aspirations  but  with 
a  new  determination  to  achieve  improved  social  conditions — the  new 
Education  Bill  and  the  growing  insistence  on  better  housing,  which 
means  better  health  for  the  masses,  are  instances  in  point — and  these 
things  cost  money.  Everything  that  is  worth  anything  costs  money ;  the 
only  cheap  thing  in  the  world  is  death,  and  England  is  determined  to 
live  more  amply  than  before.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for  the  Treasury 
to  realise  this,  because  the  Treasury  is  only  concerned  with  the  bill, 
and  the  continual  contemplation  of  bills,  as  every  housewife  knows, 
is  not  the  most  exhilarating  occupation  in  existence.  But  from  the 
wider  point  of  view  the  public  steadily  refuses  to  become  pessimistic 
over  the  prospect  of  increasing  debt  or  even  increasing  taxation. 
There  has  been  a  period  in  every  great  war  when  our  ancestors  have 
told  the  country  that  it  was  ruined,  owing  to  the  staggering  amount 
of  debt ;  but  England  has  always  disregarded  its  financial  doctors,  and 
obstinately  gone  on  living  after  it  has  won.  In  the  present  case 
the  British  Empire,  which  is  not  conscious  of  any  mortal  disease 
gnawing  at  its  vitals,  proposes  to  continue  a  precedent  sanctified  by 
success. 
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ONE  aspect  of  the  German  Press  seems  to  deserve  comment  in  this 
connection.  Their  newspapers  are  full  of  sage  warnings  by  professors 
"  Th  N  t  am*  P°ktic*ans  that  as  soon  as  this  war  is  over,  it  will 
Time."  ^e  necessarv  f°r  Germany  to  begin  preparing  for  the 

next  war,  which  is  to  be  finally  decisive,  since  it  is  to 
humiliate  and  destroy  England  for  all  time.  This  is  tacitly  a  very 
gratifying  admission  that  England  cannot  be  conquered  in  the  present 
war,  and  we  thank  our  enemies  for  qualifying  their  songs  of  hate  with 
this  futurist  touch.  We  on  our  part  are  not  particularly  anxious  for 
another  and  a  final  war,  although,  if  challenged,  we  shall  no  doubt, 
like  Mr.  Winkle,  contrive  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  proper  time.  But 
when  we  remember  that  the  very  date  of  our  capitulation  was 
mentioned  in  the  German  Press  at  the  beginning  of  the  submarine 
campaign — it  was  to  be  the  first  of  May,  or,  at  the  very  latest,  August 
Bank  Holiday — we  are  properly  grateful  to  Germany  for  this  reprieve. 
The  threat  leaves  us  unmoved,  the  admission  attests  that  the  enemy 
realises  that  we  are  not  so  contemptible  after  all. 

COLLATERAL  with  the  difficult  question  of  double  income-tax 
within  the  Empire,  which  from  a  mere  injustice  has  now  become  an 
extortion  that  irks  even  the  elastic  conscience  of  a 
A  Preference  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  defend,  is  the  problem 
for  Empire  of  tne  investment  of  capital  overseas.  This  matter 
Investments.  hag  been  specifically  raised  jn  tne  House  of  Commons 

by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  in  the  debate  on  the  Finance  Bill.  Before  the 
War  the  export  of  British  capital  was  a  natural  and  inevitable  sign  of 
our  financial  strength  ;  much  of  it  was  invested  in  the  Dominions, 
but  a  great  deal  also  in  South  America,  the  United  States,  and  some 
even  in  Germany— whither  investors  were  tempted  by  a  high  rate 
of  interest  which  they  may  now  regret.  But  the  Briton  and  the 
foreigner  both  stood  on  the  same  footing ;  free  trade  in  money  was, 
BO  to  speak,  the  Bel,  and  free  trade  in  goods  the  Dragon,  of  our  fiscal 
apocrypha.  Both  those  monstrous  images  are  now  being  as  com- 
pletely shattered  by  events  as  Daniel  shattered  the  originals.  It  is 
clearly  more  to  our  advantage  to  develop  the  British  Empire  than 
foreign  countries,  and  since  both  will  compete  after  the  War  for  money 
in  Lombard  Street,  it  will  certainly  be  wise  to  ensure  that  invest- 
ments within  the  Empire  shall  have  preference  over  those  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  doing  this,  as  Mr.  Fox  suggests, 
is  to  give  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  income-tax  on  investments 
within  the  Empire,  or  alternatively,  adding  5  per  cent,  to  the  tax 
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on  investments  outside  the  Empire.  The  former  suggestion  would 
naturally  be  preferred  by  the  investor,  and  the  latter  will  certainly 
appeal  more  to  the  Treasury.  It  might  conceivably  be  possible  to 
introduce  both  systems — to  allow  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  on  Empire 
investments,  to  tax  investments  in  Allied  countries  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  put  on  a  penal  tax  on  those  excellent 
financiers  but  less  admirable  citizens  who  are  willing  to  invest  their 
money  in  Germany  after  the  War.  Business  men  know  that  such 
persons  still  exist,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Germany  will  offer 
good  terms  after  the  War,  and  will  not  carry  her  objection  to  Britain 
so  far  as  to  refuse  British  money,  if  offered.  The  idea  of  granting  a 
preference  to  investors  within  the  Empire  is  a  fruitful  one  that  should 
be  explored — the  idea  is  both  patriotic  and  sensible.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  double  income-tax  within  the  Empire  un- 
doubtedly acts  as  a  penalty  on  the  patriotic  investor ;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  justice  that  this  handicap  should  be  removed,  and 
its  effect  partially  countered  by  the  suggested  preference. 

THE  report  of  Queen  Alexandra's  Field  Force  Fund  for  1916  is 

an  interesting  document,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  its  work  a  few  lines 

of  special  commendation.      It  was  started  in  October 

Queen  1914,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  its  object 

^e^a£dra'S  is  the  welfare  of  the  British  troops  in  all  parts  of  the 
Field  Force  ,,  ,  ,  ,.,.,.  .  «« nti<  t.-  x 

Fund  world  where  hostilities  are  in  progress.        1ms  object 

(as  the  report  states)  is  achieved  by  the  collection  or 
purchase  of  clothing  and  other  gifts  which  are  not  provided  by  the 
War  Office  Authorities,  and  their  distribution  to  regiments  and  other 
units  serving  overseas  in  the  various  theatres  of  war."  Most  of  the 
smaller  gifts  are  sent  in  parcels  to  the  individual  soldiers,  whilst 
clothing  is  usually  dispatched  in  bales  for  issue  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Commanding  Officer  in  each  case.  Nothing  is  sent  except  on  his 
requisition,  and  thus  waste  and  overlapping  are  avoided.  During  the 
past  year  nearly  a  million  articles  have  been  forwarded  to  the  various 
overseas  forces  by  the  Fund  on  its  own  account,  as  well  as  large  quan- 
tities of  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  It  has  also  packed  and  dispatched 
innumerable  gifts  for  private  individuals  and  County  Associations. 
Such  work  needs  good  financial  support,  and  receives  it :  but  the  more 
it  receives,  the  better  for  Tommy  and,  we  may  add,  for  Tommy's  bene- 
factors. Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  is  the  Patroness  of  the  Fund, 
and  has  from  the  first  taken  a  keen  personal  interest  in  its  activities. 
Its  energetic  and  capable  secretary  is  Mrs.  W.  L.  Sclater,  C.B.E. 
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THE  death  of  Earl  Grey  occurred  on  Wednesday,  August  29,  at  Howick  House, 
Lesbury,  Northumberland— his  family  seat.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
many  months  previously,  and  was  removed  to  Howick  shortly  after  undergoing 
a  serious,  and  unhappily  fruitless,  operation  at  Leeds. 

Albert  Henry  George  Grey,  fourth  Earl,  was  born  in  St.  James's  Palace  on 
November  28,  1851,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  earldom  in  1894.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  General  Charles  Grey  (second  son  of  the  second  Earl),  who  was 
Private  Secretary  successively  to  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  senior  in  the 
old  Law  and  History  Tripos  in  1873.  Five  years  later  he  contested  South 
Northumberland  as  a  Liberal  against  Mr.  Edward  Kidley  (now  Mr.  Justice 
Eidley),  and,  curiously  enough,  both  he  and  his  opponent  took  their  seats  in  the 
House  for  the  same  constituency.  They  had  each  received  the  same  number 
of  votes,  but  a  subsequent  scrutiny  gave  a  majority  of  two  to  Mr.  Ridley.  Thus 
it  was  not  until  the  General  Election  of  1880  that  Mr.  Albert  Grey  (as  he  then 
was)  became  the  member  for  South  Northumberland,  winning  the  seat  by  a 
large  majority  and  holding  it  for  five  years.  He  was  subsequently  elected  for 
the  new  constituency  of  Tyneside  in  1885,  but  only  held  the  seat  till  1886,  when 
he  finally  left  the  parliamentary  arena,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was 
concerned.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  he  had  seceded  from 
the  Liberal  party,  though  in  later  life,  probably  owing  to  his  experience  hi  the 
Dominions,  his  opposition  to  plans  of  self-government  in  Ireland  was  withdrawn. 

During  the  next  few  years  Lord  Grey  devoted  himself  to  what  was  always 
more  congenial  to  his  nature  than  party  politics,  the  furtherance  of  schemes 
for  the  social  betterment  of  the  poor,  public-house  reform,  and  profit-sharing  in 
agricultural  industries.  In  a  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death,  referring  to 
these  and  other  enterprises,  he  characteristically  remarked  :  "  Most  of  the  horses 
I  have  backed  during  my  life  at  long  odds  are  now  winners."  His  ardent 
championship  of  such  causes,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  severe  strain  on  his  health,  in  spite  of  his  abounding  energy  and 
vitality.  An  insatiable  traveller,  to  whom  few  parts  of  the  Empire  were  un- 
familiar, he  was  in  South  Africa  in  1894,  when,  as  above  stated,  he  succeeded  to 
the  title.  A  year  later  came  the  Jameson  Raid  ;  and  when  "  the  Doctor  "  per- 
force relinquished  the  administratorship  of  Rhodesia,  Lord  Grey  was  chosen, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  to  succeed  him  in  a  post  rendered  doubly 
difficult  by  the  unsettlement  of  the  times.  Through  the  Matabele  Revolt  of  1896, 
and  the  troubled  year  which  followed  it,  he  remained  at  the  helm,  and  when  he 
retired  in  1897  he  took  with  him,  and  ever  afterwards  retained  (as  has  been  said 
elsewhere)  the  warm  affoction  and  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
The  services  he  rendered  to  Rhodesia,  particularly  in  the  development  of  her 
agriculture,  were  indeed  notable  and  lasting  ;  and  when,  in  1898,  he  joined  the 
Board  of  the  Chartered  Company — a  position  he  occupied  for  the  next  six 
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years — he  brought  to  its  deliberations  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  His  interest  in  South  African 
affairs  was  unabated  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  this  connection  it  will  be 
remembered  that  he  visited  Lord  Milner  at  Johannesburg  during  the  recon- 
struction after  the  Boer  War,  and  on  a  still  later  occasion  performed  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  Rhodes  Memorial  on  Table  Mountain,  when  he 
delivered  a  striking  speech  in  honour  of  his  dead  friend  the  great  Empire 
builder. 

In  1896,  when  Lord  Grey  was  appointed  Governor- General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Canada,  in  succession  to  his  brother-in-law  the  Earl  of  Minto,  there 
came  the  real  opportunity  of  his  life,  and  nobly  did  he  put  into  practice  the 
fine  motto  of  his  family,  "  De  bon  vouloir  servir  le  Eoy  ".  During  his  seven 
years  of  office  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  duties  of  his  exacting  post, 
worthily  supported  by  Lady  Grey  and  his  daughters,  and  earned  golden  opinions 
from  the  people  of  the  great  Dominion  without  distinction  of  party  or  creed. 
The  remotest  regions  of  that  vast  country  were  visited  by  him,  and  wherever  he 
went  he  made  countless  friends  of  men  and  women  of  every  degree.  "  He 
succeeded  as  few  Englishmen  have  succeeded  before  "  (to  quote  a  well-informed 
writer)  "  in  understanding  the  Canadians,  their  personal  characteristics,  their 
temperament,  their  ambitions,  and  their  high  destiny."  When  his  doubly- 
extended  term  came  to  an  end  in  1911,  he  received  glowing  tributes  both  from 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  and  Sir  Robert  Borden,  and  he  left  amid  what  have  been 
described  as  unparalleled  evidences  of  esteem  and  affection. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Lord  Grey  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
(when  His  Royal  Highness  assumed  the  great  office  he  had  just  relinquished) 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  to  that  position  he  contributed 
unique  qualities  both  of  heart  and  head.  Though  he  had,  of  course,  much 
else  to  occupy  his  attention,  his  duties  as  a  large  landowner  in  Northumberland, 
and  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  his  interest  in 
many  movements — Proportional  Representation,  the  Public- house  Trust,  the 
Extension  of  Garden  Cities — he  was  never  too  busy  to  respond  to  the  calls 
made  upon  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council  to  preside  at  our  annual  and 
ordinary  meetings,  or  at  the  entertainments  offered  to  distinguished  visitors 
from  overseas.  His  unfailing  power  of  initiative,  and  his  infectious  high  spirits, 
made  him  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  council-table  whenever  he  honoured 
it  with  his  presence  ;  and  the  same  characteristics  endeared  him  to  the  Fellows 
in  the  smoking-room,  where  he  more  than  once  took  the  chair  at  their  fortnightly 
gatherings.  To  the  scheme  of  Empire  Land  Settlement  for  ex-Service  men, 
which  was  originated  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  devoted  an  immense  amount 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  no  one  was  more  delighted  than  our  President 
when  the  Tennyson  Committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  as  a 
direct  result  of  two  successive  deputations  from  the  Institute  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  One  of  these  he  introduced  himself,  after  the  return  of  Sir  Rider 
Haggard  from  his  now  famous  tour  through  the  Dominions,  when  he  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Government  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Board  to  control  all 
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matters  relating  to  emigration.    He  was  indeed,  as  Sir  George  Reid  felicitously 
described  him,  "  the  acknowledged  champion  of  all  Imperial  causes  ". 

Lord  Grey  took  the  keenest  interest,  not  only  in  the  present  activities  of  the 
Institute,  but  in  its  potentialities  for  good  in  the  future,  which  he  regarded  as 
unlimited  ;  and  he  was  never  tired  of  elaborating  schemes  for  its  development. 
Now  that  he  is  gone  we  shall  learn,  as  Browning  says,  "  the  length  of  the 
sword  by  the  empty  sheath,"  and  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  replace  him. 
He  often  said  at  our  meetings  that  we  ought  to  have  a  hundred  thousand 
members,  and  he  was  rightly  dissatisfied  with  our  somewhat  leisurely  progress 
towards  that  ideal.  There  could  be  no  finer  tribute  to  his  memory  than  that 
each  of  our  members,  in  the  coming  year  of  Jubilee,  should  bring  at  least  one 
recruit  to  help  us  to  realise  his  bold  conception.  As  is  well  known,  some  years 
ago  he  originated  a  movement  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Aldwych  site  *  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Strand,  on  which  he  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  magnifi- 
cent "  Dominions  House  ",  which  was  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  providing 
offices  for  all  the  self-governing  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  a  market,  or  rather 
a  series  of  sample-rooms,  for  the  display  of  their  products.  In  this  vast  building 
he  would  have  liked  to  see  the  Institute  housed  on  a  scale  befitting  its  importance, 
with  a  great  hall  for  its  meetings,  and  a  library  large  enough  to  accommodate  its 
unrivalled  and  ever-growing  collection  of  books  and  documents.  It  may  interest 
our  members  to  know  that  in  a  letter  addressed,  as  recently  as  last  January,  to 
the  present  writer,  who  had  consulted  him  as  to  a  possible  extension  of  our 
existing  buildings  in  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee,  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

I  am  not  prepared  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion  without  further  consideration 
with  regard  to  your  proposals.  One  thing  I  am  quite  clear  about,  and  that  is  if  the 
R.C.I,  is  to  occupy  the  place  I  hope  it  may  take  in  the  life  of  the  Empire,  we  have  to 
scrap  our  present  rooms  and  replace  them  by  something  very  much  better.  My  fear 
with  regard  to  your  suggestion  is  that  it  does  not  offer  sufficient  scope  to  enable  us 
to  erect  a  building  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  future.  A  building  more 
approximating  to  the  size  of  the  Automobile  Club  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary.  The 
sketch  plan  which  you  have  sent  me  would,  I  fear,  prove  much  too  small  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  Empire.  We  want  something  really  big  and  imposing,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  building  you  propose  to  acquire  will  not  lend  itself  to  any  very  dignified  and 
commodious  treatment.  ...  Of  course,  if  we  are  to  retain  our  Institute  in  its  present 
position,  we  ought,  as  you  say,  to  annex  the  whole  block  ;  but  I  still  believe,  if  it  were 
properly  pushed,  we  might  do  something  very  much  better  on  the  Aldwych  site,  and  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  lose  this  opportunity  from  want  of  imagination  and 
courage.  .  .  .  Please  do  not  think  me  unsympathetic.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite 
delighted  that  you  are  moving  in  this  direction.  .  .  . 

With  the  same  broad  and  fearless  outlook  on  the  future,  though  he  fully 
realised  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  any  attempt  at  a  complete  amalgama- 
tion, Lord  Grey  warmly  advocated  the  closer  union  of  the  various  patriotic  leagues 
and  societies  which  have  come  into  being  during  the  last  three  decades  with  their 

*  This  scheme,  after  undergoing  several  vicissitudes,  has,  we  fear,  been  indefinitely  postponed, 
if  not  entirely  shelved,  by  the  resolution  on  the  subject  passed  by  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1917. 
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forerunner,  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  so  that  waste  of  effort  by  overlapping 
might  be  avoided.  He  thought  that,  given  goodwill  on  all  sides,  this  might  be 
accomplished,  and  that  no  loss  of  identity  need  result  from  it,  for  the  incorpo- 
rated bodies  might  retain  their  names  and  their  special  activities  while  combining 
for  objects  of  general  interest.  His  wish  was  partly  gratified  when,  early  this 
year,  the  Institute,  in  concert  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  British  Empire 
League,  the  Victoria  League,  and  the  British  Empire  and  Overseas  Clubs,  gave 
a  reception  to  the  Prime  Ministers  and  other  Imperial  statesmen  from  overseas 
at  the  great  building  in  South  Kensington  erected  in  honour  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  A  joint  half-yearly  meeting  of  four  of 
the  bodies  named  was  already  in  existence  ;  and  as  one  of  the  by-products  of 
this  harmonious  co-operation  an  informal  committee  was  set  up  to  see  whether 
a  still  closer  relationship  could  be  brought  about  between  two  of  them.  "  I  am 
glad  ",  wrote  Lord  Grey,  "  to  hear  that  the  Council  have  appointed  a  small 
committee  ...  to  consider  how  to  incorporate  the  '  Salvation  Army  '  into  the 
'  Anglican  Church '." 

These  subjects  were  taken  up  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  alas  !  at  an 
interview  I  had  with  our  beloved  President,  sitting  beside  his  invalid-chair  in  the 
Park,  just  before  he  left  London  to  undergo  his  operation  at  Leeds.  His  strength 
was  then  visibly  failing,  and  I  was  careful  not  to  weary  him  with  any  business 
details  ;  but  his  spirit  was  as  bright,  if  not  as  buoyant,  as  ever;  nor  shall  I  forget 
as  long  as  I  live  the  calm  courage  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  ordeal  that  awaited 
him  and  the  unaffected  kindliness  with  which  he  bade  me  farewell. 

As  he  lay  dying,  six  weeks  later,  he  dictated  a  letter  in  which  he  wished  all 
success  to  our  work  for  the  Empire,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  which  he  was  not 
to  witness,  and  even  added  a  touching  postscript  in  his  own  clear  and  beautiful 
handwriting  which  may  fitly  close  this  imperfect  tribute  to  a  strenuous  and 
noble  life.  "My  devoted  regards  to  Sir  Charles  Lucas  ",  so  it  ran,  "  and  best 
thanks  to  all  members  of  the  staff  for  the  parts  they  have  separately  played  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institute  and  the  Empire." 

H.  F.  W. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Earl  Grey  took  place  at  Howick  at  11.30  A.M.  on 
Saturday,  September  l,in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  family  and  many 
personal  friends  both  from  a  distance  and  from  the  adjacent  countryside.  On 
the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  a  Memorial  Service  was  held  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering. 
The  King  was  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  Earl  Howe  represented  Queen 
Alexandra,  Colonel  Corkran  attended  on  behalf  of  Princess  Beatrice,  Sir  Malcolm 
Murray  represented  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Colonel  Vernon  Chator  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll. 

The  mourners  were  Major  Lawrence  Jones  (son-in-law)  and  Major  Arthur 
and  Mrs.  Grenf ell,  with  their  three  children,  Keginald,  Henry,  and  Vera. 

Amongst  others  present  were  Mr.  Page  (the  American  Ambassador)  and 
Mrs.  Page,  Lord  Dunluce,  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  Lady  Wantage,  Mr; 
0.-  W.  E,  Russell,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sandwich,  Countess  Eoberts,  Sir 
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Almeric  and  Lady  Fitzroy,  Lady  Perley,  LordW  Lady  Robert  Cecil,  Captain  C 
Leveson-Gower  (controller  of  Earl  Grey's  household  in  Canada),  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Viscount  Chaplin,  Earl 
Morley,  Viscount  Milner,  Canon  Edgar  Sheppard,  Lord  Stuart  of  Wortley,  Lady 
Harcourt,  Baroness  d'Erlanger,  Lady  Egerton,  the  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  Sir 
Algernon  West,  Colonel  Lord  Harlech,  the  Earl  of  Leitrim  (representing  Mr. 
Walter  Long),  Major  Baird,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Leander  Starr  Jameson.  Lord 
Emmott  and  Mr.  Vincent  Baddeley  represented  the  Admiralty. 

Most  of  the  Dominions  were  represented  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  public 
bodies  in  which  Earl  Grey  was  interested. 

The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  was  represented  by  the  Chairman  of  Council 
(Sir  Charles  Lucas)  and  by  many  of  its  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors,  as  well 
as  the  Secretary  (Sir  Harry  Wilson)  and  the  Travelling  Commissioner  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Boose).  The  musical  portions  of  the  service  were  exquisitely  rendered  by  the 
choir,  the  anthem  being  Sterndale  Bennett's  "  God  is  a  Spirit  ",  and  the  hymns 
'  Through  the  night  of  doubt  and  sorrow  "  and  "  Lead,  kindly  Light",  the  latter 
of  which  was  an  especial  favourite  with  Lord  Grey.  Tchaikowsky's  Funeral 
March  was  played  before  the  service,  and  afterwards  "  The  Dead  March  ".of 
Handel  and  the  Funeral  March  of  Beethoven.  A  day  later  a  similar  service  was 
held  in  the  Cathedral  at  Newcastle.  There  were  also  commemorative  services 
in  Ottawa  and  Salisbury  (Bhodesia). 
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"  THE  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  with  which  the  Government  of 
India  are  in  complete  accord,  is  that  of  the  increasing  association  of  Indians 
in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  and  the  gradual  development  of  self- 
governing  institutions,  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible 
government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire." 

In  these  simple  and  unadorned  phrases,  Mr.  Montagu,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  announced  the  opening  of  an  epoch  in  the  long  history  of  the  Indian 
peoples.  India  is  to  govern  herself :  let  us  see  what  these  words  mean.  There 
are  about  315,000,000  people  in  India,  but  nearly  a  quarter  of  them  are  subjects 
of  the  Indian  princes,  and,  consequently,  lie  outside  the  scope  of  Mr.  Montagu's 
announcement  ;  their  future  is,  indeed,  indirectly  affected,  for  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that,  following  the  example  of  the  British  administration,  the 
Princes  will  continue  the  policy  on  which  some  of  them  have  already  acted,  and 
transfer  a  share  of  their  responsibilities  to  their  subjects.  This  is,  however, 
entirely  their  affair,  and  in  regard  to  these  allied  States  the  rest  of  the  Empire 
can  be  at  the  most  interested  spectators  of  the  gradual  advance  of  democracy. 
There  remain  244,000,000  people  directly  subject  to  the  British  Government. 
They  do  not  yet  form  a  nation,  as  the  word  is  usually  understood  ;  they  are  of 
many  races  and  religions,  they  speak  many  languages,  and  there  is  not  much  ex- 
aggeration in  the  statement  that  Britain  is  setting  out  to  establish  self-govern- 
ment throughout  a  continent.  It  is,  moreover,  a  peasant  continent.  India 
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contains  many  great  and  famous  cities,  but  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
live  in  the  country  and  draw  their  income  from  the  land.  Most  of  them  have 
small  holdings  to  cultivate — holdings  ranging  from  fifty  acres  downwards,  and 
averaging,  probably,  not  much  more  than  ten  ;  and  their  political  outlook  is  as 
narrow  as  their  means  of  livelihood.  Their  chief  interest  in  life  is  the  weather. 
At  present  they  have  no  votes,  and  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  ask  for  them. 
Those  who  know  them  best,  suspect  the  presence  of  a  real  political  capacity, 
but  if  it  exists  it  is  latent  :  the  Indian  peasant  has  for  many  centuries  been 
consistently  and  systematically  exploited  by  the  upper  classes,  and  he  has 
learned  by  long  and  stern  experience  the  wisdom  of  keeping  his  thoughts  and 
aspirations  to  himself :  he  is  good  raw  material  for  the  builder  of  common- 
wealths, but  at  present  he  is  very  raw  indeed. 

The  peasant,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  India,  though  he  forms  the 
largest  and  most  important  part  of  the  population.  The  upper  and  middle 
classes  have  many  active  politicians  and  the  number  of  these  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing :  at  present  there  are  rather  less  than  a  million  all  told,  and,  by  and  by,  there 
will  be  more.  Most  of  them  have  votes  of  some  sort  and  know  how  to  use  them, 
while  they  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  practical  arts,  and  can  "  cap- 
ture "  a  "  machine  "  or  "  stampede  "  a  convention  in  a  way  which  does  credit 
to  their  imitative  faculty.  There  are  sinister  figures  among  these  politicians 
— men  who  would  be  content  to  cut  the  British  connection  and  throw  the 
country  into  the  welter  of  anarchy,  which  would  assuredly  ensue,  in  the  hope 
that  their  own  particular  faction  might  secure  the  spoils.  Such  men,  however, 
are  comparatively  few  :  the  great  majority  are  well-meaning,  but  unpractical, 
inexperienced,  and  trammelled  by  the  history  of  their  country  ;  their  greatest 
weakness  consists  in  ignorance  of  their  own  limitations,  and  in  this  respect,  at 
least,  they  can  claim  kinship  with  the  politicians  of  some  other  continents.  Let 
us  see  how  these  gentlemen  would  answer  the  question  we  are  considering — the 
meaning  of  self-government  for  India. 

Speaking  broadly,  they  all  want  "  self-government  ",  but  they  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  path  by  which  it  shall  be  reached,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  all  understand  "  self-government  "  in  the  same  sense.  Judging  by  the 
views  that  have  been  expressed,  we  may  divide  the  politicians  into  three  classes, 
which  may  be  described  as  Home  Eulers,  Assenters,  and  Thinkers.  The  first 
class  consists  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  very  active  people,  who  want 
completely  responsible  government  right  away,  and  who  decline  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  an  abrupt  transition.  The  unpreparedness  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  does  not  disturb  them  in  the  least,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  ask  for  Home  Rule  not  for  the  masses,  but  for  themselves.  Be- 
longing, as  so  many  of  them  do,  to  the  class  which,  in  the  traditional  social 
order,  claims  supremacy  as  a  matter  of  divine  right,  they  demand  the  immediate 
ratification  of  that  claim  by  the  British  Parliament  :  regarding  the  "  low-caste  " 
artisan  or  labourer  as  a  sort  of  vermin,  whose  mere  presence  pollutes  the  street 
in  which  he  dares  to  walk,  they  have  no  intention  whatever  of  accepting  him  as 
their  master  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  their  impatience 
for  full  political  authority,  which  has  recently  brought  some  of  them  into  conflict 
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with  the  law,  arises  from  their  perception  of  the  fact  that  time  is  against  them, 
and  that  if  they  fail  to  snatch  power  now,  the  awakening  consciousness  of  the 
masses  will  steadily  disintegrate  the  fabric  of  class-ascendancy,  which  is  the 
citadel  of  their  political  creed. 

The  second  class  comprises  the  bulk  of  Indian  politicians,  and  I  have  called 
them  Assenters  for  the  simple  reason  that  assent  is  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  their  public  activities.  They  meet  periodically  in  Congresses,  or  Leagues, 
or  Conferences,  and  pass  with  enthusiastic  unanimity  resolutions  which  have 
been  drafted  in  secret  committee  with  the  governing  idea  of  provoking  no 
public  opposition  :  the  resolutions  stand  on  record  as  expressing  the  views  of 
the  whole  body,  and  it  is  only  the  committees  who  know  the  depth  of  the 
cleavages  in  opinion  which  lie  beneath  their  surface.  There  was  an  orgy  of 
assent  last  winter  in  Lucknow,  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  new  con- 
stitutional scheme,  entering  into  minute  detail  on  many  unimportant  matters, 
but  slurring  over  most  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Taking  this 
pronouncement  at  its  face  value,  the  demand  of  the  majority  of  politicians  may 
be  described  as  responsible  government,  not,  indeed,  immediately,  but,  at  least, 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  differ  from  the  Home  Eulers  in  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  franchise,  but  the  vagueness  of  their  recommendations 
on  this  point  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  division  of  opinion  regarding  the 
share  of  power  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  peasants  and  artisans.  The 
truth  is  that  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  India  the  subjection  of  the  masses 
is  still  a  natural,  and,  therefore,  tolerable,  state  of  affairs  ;  they  have  progressed 
sufficiently  to  disapprove  of  exploitation  when  reminded  of  its  existence,  but 
though  they  may  call  themselves  democrats,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  the  trammels  of  their  history,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  rule  of  the 
majority  has  been  very  imperfectly  assimilated.  If  we  could  penetrate  through 
the  surface-layer  of  assent  to  the  subconscious  workings  of  these  minds,  we 
should  probably  find  that  self-government  presents  itself  to  them  as  the  rule 
of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  not  the  subjection  of  those  classes  to 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 

I  come  now  to  the  Thinkers.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  and  they  are 
too  apt  to  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves,  but  of  late  a  few  of  them  have  been 
tempted  to  place  their  ideas  before  the  public  :  these  ideas  are  always  interest- 
ing, and  some  of  them  have  the  merit  of  practicability.  The  Thinkers,  as  a  rule, 
accept  responsible  government  as  the  goal,  but  they  recognise  that  it  cannot  be 
reached  in  one  step,  and  they  devote  themselves  mainly  to  planning  out  the 
road  and  indicating  the  successive  stages.  As  an  example  of  their  constructive 
work,  I  may  cite  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Gokhale  and  published 
in  The  Times  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Montagu's  announcement  of  the  policy 
accepted  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Gokhale  was  a  statesman  whose  ability 
and  character  had  secured  the  respect  of  England  as  well  as  India  ;  he  saw 
many  things  which  are  still  hidden  from  the  ordinary  politician,  and  he  realised 
clearly  that  progress  must  be  gradual.  He  proposed  that  each  of  the  provinces 
into  which  India  is  divided  should  be  set  free  to  manage  its  internal  affairs,  but 
with  a  strong  Central  Government  "  standing  by  "  to  prevent  the  possibility 
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of  a  breakdown.  Each  province  would  be  administered  by  an  Executive 
composed  of  Englishmen  and  Indians  not  at  first  responsible  to  the  elected 
Legislature,  but  subject  to  its  control  in  matters  of  legislation  and  finance,  and 
to  its  free  criticism  in  regard  to  administrative  policy.  That  would  be  the  first 
stage  on  the  road  ;  later  on,  the  provincial  administrations  would  become 
definitely  responsible  to  the  Legislatures,  and,  finally,  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding transformation  in  the  Central  Government  itself.  Such  a  scheme  of  de- 
velopment is, in  my  judgment,  both  reasonable  and  practicable,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  broad  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gokhale  will  be  followed,  though  there 
will  be  some  necessary  adjustment  of  details.  The  result  will  not  satisfy  every  one 
in  India,  but  it  will  probably  secure  the  support  of  the  best  and  most  influential 
elements  among  the  classes  that  have  taken  to  politics,  and,  subject  to  one  con- 
dition, it  may  lead  to  ultimate  success.  That  condition  is  a  liberal,  but  cautious, 
extension  of  the  principle  of  representation,  so  that  the  new  institutions  may  be 
based,  to  some  extent  from  the  outset,  and  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  upon 
the  expressed  views  and  wishes  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  On  this  point,  Mr. 
Gokhale's  scheme  is  regrettably  vague  ;  as  it  stands,  it  might  lead  either  to  a 
narrow  oligarchy  entirely  consistent  with  the  past  history  of  the  country,  or  to  a 
great  democracy  worthy  to  take  its  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  said  enough  regarding  the  declared  objects  of  the  various  politically 
minded  classes  :  what  do  the  masses  want  ?  They  have  not  spoken  yet,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  speak  out  loudly  for  some  time  ;  it  is  open,  therefore,  to 
any  one  to  say  he  represents  their  views,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
been  claimed  as  supporters  of  every  policy  that  has  been  put  forward  for  India. 
My  own  idea  of  their  attitude  may  be  stated  shortly  :  they  are  not  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  present  regime,  the  defects  of  which  they  realise  keenly  in  their 
daily  life,  but  they  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  substitute  for  it  the  rule  of 
men  whom  they  may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  as  the  representatives  of  their 
hereditary  oppressors  and  exploiters.  Fifty  years  ago  they  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  an  oligarchy  imposed  on  them  from  above  :  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  they  would  submit  to  one  to-day,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be 
that  their  submission  would  not  last  for  long.  They  are  not  interested  in  forms 
of  government,  it  is  the  results  they  care  for,  and  it  is  in  the  field  of  economics 
that  they  look  for  results.  They  want  to  be  better  off,  and  to  keep  more  of  what 
they  produce  for  their  own  consumption  ;  like  primary  producers  all  over  the 
world,  they  want  to  be  relieved  of  the  parasites  which  have  grown  up  around 
them,  be  they  landlords  or  usurers,  or  what  not  ;  they  want  all  reasonable 
facilities  for  their  businesses,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be  worried  by  the  fussy 
interference  of  officials.  Given  these  conditions,  they  will  not  spend  their 
time  in  discussing  the  niceties  of  political  or  administrative  organisation, 
but  they  will  not  remain  content  with  arrangements  by  which  these  conditions 
are  not  secured. 

This,  then,  is  the  India  which  is  to  govern  itself.  Such  political  capacity 
as  has  developed  under  English  influence  is  concentrated  in  a  minority  negligible 
in  point  of  numbers  but  entitled  to  every  respect  and  consideration  on  account 
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of  the  character  and  ability  of  its  members,  a  minority  which  knows  well  how 
to  use  its  voice,  and  which  is  ready  with  a  valiant  ignorance  to  undertake  the 
government  of  the  whole.  The  vast  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  means 
of  formulating  its  views,  and  perhaps  its  sole  political  conception  is  its  dis-" 
inclination  to  accept  the  minority  as  its  rulers.  The  builder  of  commonwealths 
might  wish  for  somewhat  more  tractable  materials,  but  though  his  task  is 
undoubtedly  difficult,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  despairing  of  the  result. 
The  work  to  be  done  is  two-fold  :  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  progressive 
liberalising  of  the  institutions  of  the  country — executive,  legislative, and  adminis- 
trative :  on  the  other,  there  is  the  broadening  of  the  basis  on  which  these  insti- 
tutions rest.  The  first  condition  of  success  is  the  maintenance  of  a  due  harmony 
between  these  two  processes  :  each  step  towards  free  institutions  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  progressive  extension  of  representation  to  the  masses  of 
the  people,  so  that  complete  responsible  government  and  a  truly  democratic 
franchise  shall  arrive  simultaneously.  To  secure  this  harmony  is  by  no  means 
easy ;  the  liberalising  of  institutions  is  quite  simple  work,  and  is  thoroughly 
popular  with  the  political  classes  of  the  people,  but  the  extension  of  representation 
to  apathetic  and  illiterate  masses  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  as  yet  is  practically 
unsupported  by  Indian  public  opinion.  At  present  the  former  process  has  gained 
a  substantial  start  :  the  Legislative  Councils  have  considerable  powers  and  have 
of  late  been  rapidly  acquiring  increased  influence  over  the  administration ; 
but  their  basis  is  no  wider  than  it  was,  and  India  is  suffering  from  a  dearth  of 
voters,  whose  actual  numbers  in  the  whole  country  would  suffice  to  form  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  constituencies  of  the  size  accepted  in  this  country.  If,  then, 
harmony  of  development  is  to  be  secured,  the  important  question  just  now  is 
representation,  and  since  scarcely  anybody  in  India  cares  about  this,  the  impetus 
must  come  from  the  outside ;  if  India  is  left  to  herself,  the  immediate  result 
will  be  the  increase  of  the  power  already  held  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  then  the  work  will  all  have  to  bo  pulled  down  and  done  over  again.  The 
services  which  England  has  rendered  to  India  cannot  be  overrated  :  she  has 
given  its  peoples  peace,  she  has  established  the  rule  of  law,  and  she  has  abolished 
some  at  least  of  the  obstacles  which  prevented  the  growth  of  character,  initiative, 
and  individuality.  To  continue  her  work  and  bring  it  to  fruition,  she  has  now 
to  make  sure  that  in  the  political,  as  in  other  spheres  of  activity,  the  new  oppor- 
tunities shall  bo  open  to  all  and  not  merely  to  a  privileged  minority.  India 
can  ba  trusted  to  liberalise  her  own  institutions  at  least  as  quickly  as  is  desirable, 
but  the  correlated  process,  extension  of  representation,  must  derive  its  impetus 
from  the  other  elements  of  the  British  Empire.  We  are  entitled  to  hope  that 
the  impending  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  India  will  conduce  to  this  result. 
Mr.  Montagu  is  a  good  democrat,  and  he  may  be  expected  to  realise  that  in  the 
naw  commonwealth  the  fields  and  the  workshops  must  count  for  more  than 
the  residential  suburbs  are  as  yet  disposed  to  admit.  The  success  of  his  visit  will 
depend  on  his  ability  to  produce  a  scheme  which  shall  serve  as  the  foundation- 
stone  of  an  Indian  democracy. 

JANUS. 
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THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  Australia  will  benefit  by  a  considerable  influx 
of  immigrants  apres  la  Guerre,  as  we  all  say  in  France.  She  can  cater  for  settlers 
of  all  tastes,  and,  if  the  capital  is  forthcoming,  can  employ  for  some  years  a  big 
army  of  workers  on  the  construction  of  her  much-needed  trunk  railways.  The 
War  ended,  a  huge  amount  of  railway  construction  plant  will  be  available  for 
use  ;  and  though  Africa  will  put  in  a  claim  for  some  of  it,  the  fact  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  future  of  Australia  is  of  more  importance  to  the  Empire 
than  the  development  of  country  already  occupied  by  coloured  races.  It  is 
now  generally  recognised  that  a  race,  to  remain  virile,  must  perform  its  own 
manual  work,  that  employment  must  be  found  for  those  whose  glory  is  in  their 
muscular  strength,  as  well  as  for  the  natural  leader  or  the  man  of  keen  intelli- 
gence or  of  inventive  genius.  The  produce  of  tropical  Africa  is  wanted,  no 
doubt,  in  vast  quantities  for  our  home  factories,  but  in  the  larger  part  of 
Africa  the  question  of  the  large  and  the  increasing  native  population  is  always 
with  us,  while  if  Australian  development  is  thoroughly  and  systematically  carried 
out  during  the  next  few  years,  the  danger  of  an  empty  Australia  will  have 
passed  away,  and  we  shall  be  on  the  high  road  to  the  development  of  the  con- 
tinent, part  of  which  will  be  a  tropical  white  man's  country. 

It  has  at  different  times  been  suggested  that  the  Northern  Territory,  or 
part  of  it,  together  with  the  Kimberley  district  of  Western  Australia,  should  be 
formed  into  a  new  State.  The  first  sketch  map  shows  Australia  as  at  present 
divided,  the  second  the  proposed  new  boundaries,  part  of  the  Northern  Territory, 
including  the  Macdonald  Eange,  being  given  back  to  South  Australia.  The 
Northern  Territory  is  now  administered  by  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

If  a  good  map  is  referred  to,  the  new  State  will  be  seen  to  have  a  natural 
southern  boundary  of  desert  ;  it  will  be  a  purely  tropical  country,  and  will  offer 
a  home  to  whites  who  enjoy  the  heat  but  do  not  care  to  make  their  homes  where 
Asiatics  or  Africans  predominate.*  Medical  authorities  are  agreed  that,  given 
proper  adjustment  of  working  hours  and  dietary,  a  hot  country  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  unhealthy.  Much  of  Northern  Australia  has  the  dry  heat  which 
is  far  less  enervating  than  the  damp  of  the  malarial  countries  generally  associated 
with  ideas  of  the  tropics. 

But  before  the  settlers  can  go  out  in  any  large  numbers  there  must  be  more 
railways.  The  long-surveyed,  long-delayed  line  connecting  Western  Australia 
and  Southern  Australia  will  be  completed  this  year,  but  a  line  is  required  running 
from  north  to  south  of  the  continent.  There  is  a  short  stretch  of  line  from 
Port  Darwin  in  the  Northern  Territory  to  Elizabeth  Creek,  a  distance  of  about 
150  miles.  If  this  line  were  continued  in  a  south-easterly  direction  across  the 
Stuart  Plains,  about  500  miles  of  rail  would  be  required  to  take  it  to  the  Queens- 
land border.  In  Queensland  it  would  follow  the  same  direction  for  150  miles, 
and  would  then  run  almost  due  south,  connecting  up  all  the  railways  running 

*  The  proposal  has  recently  been  put  forward  that  settlements  should  be  created  in  the 
Northern  Territory  for  white  planters  from  some  of  our  own  tropical  colonies,  e.g.  Mauritius,  who 
might  be  expected  to  bear  the  climate  better  than  emigrants  from  the  temperate  zones. — EDD. 
UNITED  EMPIRB. 
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into  the  State  from  ths  east  coast.    Finally  it  would  enter  New  South  Wales  and 
link  up  with  the  State  system  there  at  Bourke. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  new  northern  State.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  second  map  that  another  proposed  line  is  shown  running  from  Derby 
on  the  west  coast  to  couple  up  with  the  Great  Northern  line.  This  line  would 
pass  through  the  Kimberley  Gold  Field,  and  also  a  district  where  there  seems 
every  probability  that  coal  will  eventually  be  discovered,  and  for  the  second 
half  of  its  distance  through  fairly  well- watered  grass  country. 

Another  short  line  might  connect  the  Great  Northern  with  the  mouth  of 
the  Koper  Eiver,  which  runs  into  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

A  programme  for  3,000  miles  of  line  pushed  on  with  from  a  dozen  different 
points  will  employ  a  large  number  of  workers,  and  while  they  are  being  so  em- 
ployed, arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  ultimate  settlement  on  the  land  %y 


I. — AUSTRALIA  :   SHOWING  TRUNK  LINES  AND 
PRESENT  BOUNDARIES. 


II. — AUSTRALIA  :    SHOWINO  PROPOSED  NEW 
BOUNDARIES  AND  NEW  RAILWAYS. 


have  opened  up.  To  the  man  who  wants  a  home  tropical  Australia  offers  a 
place  where  what  is  needful  can  be  easily  obtained — that  is,  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  labour.  But  a  settlar  should  not  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket ;  he 
must  rely  for  the  most  part  on  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his  family,  and  must 
not  have  crops  larger  than  they  can  handle.  To  the  planter,  on  the  other 
hand — that  is,  the  man  who  wants  to  work  a  big  tract  of  agricultural  land  by 
hired  labour — the  new  State  will  offer  little  or  no  opening. 

A  planter,  as  distinct  from  the  settler,  must  have  an  abundance  of  cheap 
labour  ;  such  labour  is  not  obtainable  in  Australia.  It  is,  however,  the  settler 
who  is  wanted  to  develop  a  country.  While  the  planter  is  out  to  make  money, 
often  enough  with  the  idea  of  retiring  to  the  old  country,  the  settler  who, 
having  found  the  pressure  in  Europe  too  great,  is  out  to  find  a  new  home,  it  ia 
he  and  his  descendants  for  whom  new  cities  are  built  and  new  industries 
established. 

The  man  who  wants  to  go  to  North  Australia  and  yet  work  on  a  big  scale 
need  not,  however,  be  deterred.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  grass  land 
suitable  for  ranching. 

T.  J.  F. 
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ITS  ORIGIN,  FOUNDATION,  WORK,  AND  AIM. 

DURING  the  summer  of  1894,  a  small  community  of  English  men  and  women 
were  leading  the  usual  isolated  yet  interesting  life  of  colonial  officials  in  that 
distant  outpost  of  the  Empire — Mauritius,  Ancien  Isle  de  France,  a  beautiful 
little-known  island  which  is  at  once  the  star  and  key  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
was  a  band  of  intimate  friends,  and  their  faces  all  return  to  memory  as  I  write  : 
those  who  are  left,  the  link  of  old  friendship  still  holds,  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance follows  those  whose  life's  work  is  done.  Sir  Hubert  Jerningham,  reign- 
ing at  his  lovely  Government  House,  Le  Eeduit ;  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  King- 
Harman,  most  popular  of  colonial  secretaries,  and  Mrs.  King-Harman ;  Major- 
General  Bobinson,  O.C.  Troops,  and  Mrs.  Eobinson ;  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Brickenden,  commanding  the  Black  Watch,  with  a  host  of  kindly  French 
neighbours  and  sugar-  planters,  who  kept  up  bravely  the  traditions  of  hospitality 
for  which  the  island  was  justly  famous. 

A  pleasant  life,  with  beautiful  excursions  to  make,  glorious  scenery  to  enjoy, 
and  intimate  friendly  relations  with  all  and  every  one — provided  only  the  in- 
sidious malarial  climate  left  you  in  good  health.  But  this  was  the  fatal  danger 
which  undermined  the  nerves  and  courage  of  many  a  wife  and  mother  ;  for, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear  now,  there  was  no  provision  whatever  made  for 
skilled  nursing,  nor,  indeed,  for  nursing  of  any  sort,  should  any  of  us  fall  ill. 
The  Government  Hospital  in  Port  Louis  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  native 
and  poor  population — Indians  from  their  cane-fields,  Chinese  small  traders  who 
carry  on  most  of  the  trade  in  the  villages,  and  the  indigenous  poor  Mauritian. 
Thsir  wants  were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  by  French  nursing  sisters,  un- 
trained and  ignorant  of  nursing  work ;  but  even  they  were  not  available  for 
cases  outside  the  hospital. 

The  hot  season  in  Mauritius — our  winter  months — were  saddened  by  various 
deaths  on  up-country  sugar  estates  of  young  Englishmen,  who  literally  had 
to  be  left  to  die  under  that  scourge  of  new  worlds,  typhoid,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  nursing  of  any  description  for  them.  On  one  estate  alone 
four  cases  ended  fatally,  entirely  for  lack  of  nursing.  The  doctors,  who  often 
tried  to  combine  night-nursing  with  their  large  practice,  told  the  writer  that 
in  two  of  these  cases,  on  hurriedly  returning  to  their  patients  at  the  first  possible 
opportunity,  they  found  that  death  had  resulted  from  imprudent  neglect  of 
orders  in  the  matter  of  food  shown  by  the  ignorant  native  servants. 

Here  is  another  case.  A  young  Englishwoman  just  arrived  in  the  Colony  had 
to  attend  single-handed  to  her  dying  husband  and  to  her  baby,  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill  at  the  same  time.  The  husband  died,  after  weeks  of  intolerable 
mental  anguish  to  the  young  wife,  who  had  hardly  an  acquaintance  in  the 
place. 

In  "March  1895,  the  writer  was  called  suddenly  to  help  a  personal  friend, 
the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  garrison,  who  lay  ill  with  her  confinement,  attended 
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by  a  "sage-femme  "— -an  untaught  and  unkempt  native  woman  from  Madagascar ; 
while  the  frusband  endeavoured  to  nurse  a  baby,  fifteen  months  old,  dying  of 
dysentery  and  malarial  fever,  his  only  help  being  an  Indian  woman  incapable 
of  understanding  the  doctor's  directions  or  of  telling  the  clock.  Day  and  night, 
for  a  fortnight,  the  disease  was  held  at  bay,  and  success  attended  the  untrained 
efforts  of  the  impromptu  nurse,  and  three  months  later  the  frail  mother  and  her 
babies  were  put  on  to  the  mail  steamer  and  carried  home  to  health  and  safety. 

Events  like  these  cannot  fail  to  affect  those  who  live  through  them.  The 
writer  was  profoundly  moved,  and  at  once  took  counsel  with  the  Governor  and 
colonial  surgeons  as  to  what  steps  could  be  taken.  She  realised,  and  indeed 
from  her  personal  experience  some  years  before  in  Tokio,  knew,  that  the  same 
condition  of  affairs  existed  in  many  of  the  Crown  Colonies  and  among  British 
communities  in  foreign  parts.  Isolated  and  individual  efforts  had  been  made 
in  different  places  to  meet  the  need,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  of  stable 
organisation,  these  efforts  had  languished  after  thos6  chiefly  interested  had  gone 
home.  She  felt  that  to  ensure  success,  an  organised  movement  must  be  initiated 
that  would  apply  to  all  the  Crown  Colonies,  supported  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
and  backed  by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  colonial  officials  to  whom 
the  misery  and  sorrow  resulting  from  the  existing  system  were  well  known.  If 
such  an  organisation  could  be  started,  success  would  surely  follow.  Sha  there- 
fore set  herself  to  collect,  whilst  still  in  Mauritius,  a  sheaf  of  testimony  to  the 
great  need,  from  far  and  wide,  and,  thus  armed  for  the  campaign,  she  returned 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1895. 

The  basis  of  the  scheme  was  to  be  the  formation  of  a  central  organisation  in 
England  to  which  the  Colonies  might  apply  for  help  in  the  selection  and  dispatch 
of  nurses  for  work  abroad,  as  well  as  for  financial  help  when  required.  The 
principle  of  helping  those  who  were  willing  to  help  themselves  was  steadily 
to  be  kept  in  view. 

Strenuous  days  followed  ;  interviewing  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  our  Patroness,  H.B.H.  Princess  Beatrice, 
many  consultations  with  our  first  President,  Lord  Loch,  enrolling  those  first 
members  of  Committee  who  worked  so  indefatigably  at  laying  the  foundations, 
and,  finally,obtainingthe  cordial  co-operation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  th?n  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  before  whom  the  scheme  was 
laid  personally. 

As  a  result  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  sympathy  and  unstinted  help,  in  which  her 
clear  vision  took  in  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  work  ahead  of  us,  the 
Association  was  able  in  July  1896,  at  its  first  very  modest  public  meeting  at 
Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter's  house  in  South  Audley  Street,  to  read  the  following  circular 
letter  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  sent  to  the  Governors  of  the  Crown  Colonies  : 

SIB, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  prospectus  of  the  Colonial  Nursing 
Association  for  providing  trained  private  nurses  in  the  Crown  Colonies.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  scheme  of  the  Association  is  a  good  and  practical  one  for  providing 
skilled  nurses  for  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  services  in  Crown  Colonies 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  supply  of  trained  nurses  available  to  private  work,  and 
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I  would  recommend  that,  although  the  scheme  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, you  should  do  all  in  your  power  to  encourage  it,  if  the  want  which  it  is  intended 
to  supply  exists  in  the  Colony  under  your  government. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Downing  Street,  June  27,  1896.  • 

Thus,  with  the  necessary  official  sanction,  came  formally  into  existence 
an  undertaking  destined  to  forge  still  faster  those  links  binding  the  distant 
outposts  of  the  Empire  with  the  Mother  Country. 

Work  was  started  in  Mauritius,  whither  two  nurses  were  dispatched  in 
the  early  spring  of  1896.  They  arrived  in  time  to  nurse  two  officers  struck 
down  with  typhoid,  who  otherwise  would  have  stood  but  small  chance  of  pulling 
through.  Since  that  date  over  one  thousand  nurses  have  left  these  shores 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association  to  carry  help  and  comfort 
to  untold  numbers  of  hearths  and  homes  across  the  sea  ! 

To-day  our  field  of  labour  is  widened  by  the  needs  of  the  outlying  portions 
of  our  great  Dominions — Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand — 
districts  still  unorganised,  still  helpless  in  the  grip  of  loneliness,  and  in  urgent 
need  of  nursing  aid  ;  and  a  few  words  as  to  the  methods  employed  in  the  early 
days  may  be  valuable,  though,  naturally,  in  view  of  the  varying  scope  of  our 
work,  these  methods  have  to  be  adapted  to  meet  the  individual  necessities  of 
each  case. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  help  our  Colonies  to  help 
themselves  :  to  act  as  the  machinery  which  can  provide  them  with  permanent 
nursing  assistance.  Put  shortly,  the  C.N.A.  undertakes  to  select  and  forward 
nurses  to  any  place  requiring  them,  on  the  understanding  that  a  representative 
local  committee  does  its  utmost  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the  maintenance 
(i.e.  board  and  lodging  and  salary)  of  the  nurses  so  sent  out.  The  Association 
advances  the  passage  money  wherever  necessary,  and  guarantees  any  yearly 
deficit  which  the  locality  may  be  unable  at  first  to  meet.  These  grants  are 
repaid  later,  as  funds  permit — the  local  arrangements  as  to  amount  of  salary, 
residence,  &c.,  are  left  entirely  to  the  resident  committee  once  the  Association 
is  satisfied  as  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  nurses. 

The  value  of  this  arrangement  was  speedily  recognised  in  1896  by  the  Colonial 
Office  itself.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  C.N.A.  there  was  no  central  organisa- 
tion to  which  the  Colonies  or  distant  communities  could  turn  for  help  in  nursing 
matters.  The  Colonial  Office  was  the  only  hope,  and  its  knowledge  of  nursing 
requirements  was  necessarily  restricted.  In  due  course  the  founders  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  the  Association  the  recognised 
channel  through  which  nurses  could  be  procured  by  the  Colonial  Office  for  the 
Government  hospitals  in  the  Crown  Colonies.  They  also  obtained  the  same 
concession  from  the  Foreign  Office  for  all  nurses  sent  out  to  the  Protectorates 
over  which  it  rules.  In  addition,  many  British  communities  in  foreign  countries 
— Siam,  Japan,  Costa  Eica,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  Teheran,  Venice,  Tientsin,  and 
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Shanghai,  formed  Committees  and  applied  for  nurses.  Until  1902  the  funds 
were  derived  from  the  sum  originally  raised  by  the  founders,  aided  by  a  few 
annual  subscriptions.  In  1903  it  was  decided  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  raise,  if  possible,  £5,000  for  investment.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  kindly  consented 
to  appeal  to  the  public,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  her  pleading,  this  modest  sum 
was  obtained.  The  necessities  of  the  work  require  a  certain  amount  of  floating 
capital  to  draw  upon  for  sudden  demands  for  passage  moneys,  grants,  and  so 
forth,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  regular  income,  even,  if  small,  would  put  the 
Association  on  a  sound  basis  and  render  it  less  dependent  on  a  fluctuating  sub- 
scription list— a  list  which  the  Executive  Committee  earnestly  trust  to  see 
lengthened,  after  the  War,  by  friends  interested  in  our  great  Dominions. 

In  July  1899,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  work.  In  the  course  of  a  fine  speech  he  used  these 
words : 

"  I  am  here  in  my  official  capacity  to  testify,  as  I  do  most  heartily,  to  the 
advantages  which  have  already  been  derived  from  the  labours  of  this  Association, 
and  to  the  opportunities  which  are  still  open  to  it  •  and  I  may  say  that  the  Colonial 
Office  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  experiment  which  has  been  tried.  We  are 
willing,  to  the  very  utmost  of  our  power,  to  give  the  co-operation  which  is 
needed,  and  in  every  way  to  support  the  work  of  this  Association." 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  C.N.A.  can  report,  eighteen  years 
later,  that  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Walter  Long, 
in  a  letter  to  the  President,  Lord  Gladstone,  read  at  the  coming-of-age  meeting 
this  summer,  referred  to  the  Association  as  one  "  whose  standing  and  services 
to  the  Empire  are  well-known  ". 

These  words  show  that,  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  the  C.N.A.  has  met  the 
need  of  the  official,  with  his  wife  and  family,  in  many  a  lonely  outpost  of  Empire. 
That  side  of  its  work  will  be  steadily  lessened  as  the  "  ideal  "  to  which  it  devoted 
its  labours  from  the  foundation,  and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  supported  from 
the  outset,  becomes  a  reality — that  every  hospital  within  our  Colonies  and 
Dependencies,  whether  supported  by  the  Association  or  by  Government  funds,  • 
should  have  one  or  more  of  these  nurses  attached  to  it,  who  should  devote  them- 
selves, where  circumstances  require  it,  to  the  service  of  private  patients,  the  rest 
of  their  time  being  given  to  the  work  of  the  hospital,  which  should  become 
their  headquarters.  If  this  were  accomplished,  the  C.N.A.  would  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  financing  and  establishing  what  are  called  private  branches, 
and  so  might  use  its  vast  power  for  usefulness  in  pressing  forward  into  the  new 
fields  crying  out  for  help  and  encouragement,  of  which  the  formation  recently 
of  a  Canadian  branch  is  but  the  beginning.  Such  work  aris?s  out  of  the  emigra- 
tion problem,  and  the  question  of  the  care  of  the  mothers,  wives,  and  children 
of  the  many  settlers  who  have  gone,  and  are  still  going,  in  ever  increasing  numbers 
to  those  new  lands  which  are  the  Britains  Beyond  the  Sea.  These  lives  are 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  movement.  The  mothers  and  infants  of  a  young 
nation  must  be  cared  for  in  their  hour  of  need.  What  was  the  need  of  the 
official  and  his  wife  and  family  in  the  Crown  Colonies  in  the  early  'nineties  is 
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to-day  the  need  of  many  an  emigrant  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  groat 
Dominions. 

To-day  this  call  is  in  our  ears.  The  organisation  is  ready,  willing  helpers 
are  at  hand.  Let  the  great  British  public  respond  and  help  us  in  the  coming 
reorganisation  of  the, Empire,  to  go  on  with  our  work,  "where  the  strange 
roads  go  down  ". 

The  C.N.A.  has  heard  the  trumpet-call.  It  is  ready  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
and  according  to  the  means  available  which  have  been  entrusted  to  it,  to  stand 
forth  and  say  to  these,  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  "  Can  we  help 
you  ?  "  Trained  women  are  here,  devoted,  suitable  for  pioneer  work  on  the 
prairies,  in  the  bush,  on  the  homestead.  The  C.N.A.  is  here,  with  its  proved 
machinery  and  its  experts  in  nursing  work,  its  devoted  band  of  committee 
workers,  all  selected  for  personal  knowledge  of  our  greater  Empire.  Everything 
is  ready  for  the  demand.  The  blessings  already  brought  to  countless  of  our 
smaller  Colonies,  are  ready  for  the  service  of  our  great  Dominions.  The  C.N.A. 
is  in  communication  with  the  authorities  in  Canada  from  whence  heartrending 
accounts  of  the  loss  of  life  amongst  mothers  and  children  in  sparsely  populated 
districts  are  continually  reaching  them  ;  and  if  this  short  account  of  the  twenty- 
one  years'  work  of  the  Association  should  arouse  a  more  speedy  appreciation 
of  the  urgent  need  inihe  Dominions,  and  the  remedy  ready  awaiting  its  solution, 
these  lines  will  have  fulfilled  their  purpose. 

MABEL  W.  PIGGOTT, 

Founder  and  Honorary  Vice- President,  C.N.A. 
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By  SIB  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B.,    K.C.M.G. 

I  WANT  this  evening  to  try  to  interest  you  in  the  place  names  of  the  Empire,  and  to  try  to 
illustrate  the  clue  which  they  give  to  the  history  and  the  nature  of  the  Empire.  Richard 
Hakluyt  refers  to  geography  and  chronology  "  which  ",  he  says,  "  I  may  call  the  sun 
•and  the  moon,  the  right  eye  and  the  left  of  all  history  ".  Place  names  are  a  great 
aid  to  chronology.  I  take  one  or  two  obvious  instances.  The  name  Adelaide  was 
the  name  of  the  Queen  of  William  IV.  It  tells  us  at  once  that  the  city  of  Adelaide, 
capital  of  South  Australia,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  It  was,  in  fact, 
founded  in  1836.  Hard  by,  as  distance  goes  in  Australia,  the  name  Melbourne  tells 
us  that  that  city  was  officially  founded  while  Lord  Melbourne  was  Prime  Minister 
in  England.  He  was  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  city  was  so 
named  in  1837.  The  State  of  Victoria,  of  which  Melbourne  is  the  capital,  tells  by  its 
name  that  it  became  a  separate  colony  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  It  was  so  con- 
stituted in  1851,  having  previously  been  the  Port  Philip  district  of  New  South  Wales. 
Port  Philip,  now  Melbourne,  was  called  after  Captain  Philip,  who  took  out  the  first 
settlers  to  Australia  and  founded  the  first  settlement  in  New  South  Wales.  The 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  April  3,  1917.     The  Sight  Hon. 
W.  P.  Schreiner,  K.G.,  C.M.Q.,  in  the  Chair. 
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name  Natal  does  not  tell  the  year  of  first  discovery,  but  it  tells  the  day  of  the  year- 
Christmas  Day,  the  natal  day,  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  sighted 
on  Christmas  Day,  1497,  by  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Vasco  da  Gama,  on  his  first 
memorable  voyage  to  India  round  the  Cape.  Dominica  tells  the  day  of  the  week  : 
it  was  discovered  on  the  Lord's  Day— Sunday.  This  West  Indian  island  was  sighted  by 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  on  November  3,  1493. 

The  names  of  kings  and  queens  are  clearly  a  great  help  to  chronology.  The  many 
Victorias  scattered  throughout  the  world  are  specially  interesting  as  testifying  how 
much  of  the  Empire  was  discovered,  or  acquired,  or  developed  in  the  great  Queen's 
reign — interesting  not  only  for  their  number  but  still  more  for  their  variety.  You 
have,  for  instance,  a  lake — the  Victoria  Nyanza  ;  falls  on  a  river — the  Victoria  Falls 
on  the  Zambesi ;  a  colony — the  Colony  of  Victoria  ;  counties  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
called  Victoria.  There  is  the  city  of  Victoria  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  extreme 
West ;  in  the  far  East,  the  city  of  Victoria  in  the  Island  of  Hong-kong  ;  there  is  a 
Victoria  Land  at  the  North  Pole,  a  Victoria  Land  at  the  South  Pole.  These  Victorias 
do  not  tell  of  conquest :  they  tell  of  discovery,  growth,  expansion,  and  development ; 
and  they  are  specially  useful  for  chronological  purposes,  because  there  was  only  one 
Victoria.  It  is  a  different  matter  when  we  come  to  the  Georges.  I  do  not  recall 
any  notable  instance  in  which  his  present  Majesty  has  given  his  name  to  places 
beyond  the  Seas  ;  *  and  when  we  meet  with  George  Town — as  in  Penang,  or  in  British 
Guiana,  or  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  or  in  Prince  Edward  Island — or  when  we  meet 
with  South  Georgia,  we  do  not  thereby  learn  in  which  of  the  four  Georges'  reign 
the  town  or  settlement  was  founded  or  the  Island  discovered.  It  usually  was  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  simply  because  his  reign  was  the  longest.  Georgia,  in  the  United 
States,  was  planted  in  1733,  in  the  reign  of  George  II. ;  the  name  bearing  witness 
to  the  historical  fact  that  this  was  the  youngest  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  United  States,  that  it  was  an  eighteenth-century  colony, 
whereas  all  the  others  dated  from  the  seventeenth  century.  South  Georgia  was 
discovered  or  rediscovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1775.  He  called  it  the  Isle  of  Georgia, 
in  honour  of  King  George  III.,  and  he  gave  a  most  gloomy  description  of  its  appear- 
ance— "  Nor  a  shrub  even  big  enough  to  make  a  toothpick  ". 

Prince  Edward  Island,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  was  so  called  after  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  Queen  Victoria's  father ;  the  name  being  given  in  1799.  The  older  French 
name  of  the  Island  was  Isle  St.  Jean — oneof  the  very  numerous  St.  Johns  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  Canada  and  in  Newfoundland,  which  bear  witness  to  Cabot's  discovery  on 
St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day  in  1497.  There  is  St.  John's,  Newfoundland  ;  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick ;  there  are  towns,  lakes,  rivers  of  that  name  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Our  King  Edward  VII. 's  name  is  to  be  found  in  Lake  Albert  Edward  in  Central  Africa, 
called  after  him,  while  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  explorer  Stanley ;  and  also 
in  Port  Edward,  the  little  capital  of  Weihaiwei,  called  after  him  when  King,  though 
Weihaiwei  was  leased  to  Great  Britain  while  Queen  Victoria  was  still  on  the  Throne. 

•  I  am  informed  that  since  his  Majesty  visited  Madras  City,  the  quarter  which  was  known  as 
Block  Town  has  been  renamed  George  Town. 
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The  difficulty  which  we  have  with  the  Georges  occurs  also  in  the  case  of  possessions 
which  we  took  from  France  and  in  which  the  name  Louis  is  found,  as  in  Port  Louis 
in  Mauritius  and  Louisbourg  in  Cape  Breton  Island.  There  were  so  many  French 
kings  of  that  name  that  it  does  not  give  an  approximate  date.  It  can  only  be  said 
that,  like  George  III.,  Louis  XIV.  had  the  longest  reign  and  stands  out  most  in 
history  ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Port  Louis  in  Mauritius  was  so  christened  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. 

Jameses  and  Charleses  flourish  more,  I  think,  in  the  United  States  than  in  the 
British  Empire.  The  first  permanent  British  Overseas  settlement,  Jamestown  in 
Virginia,  was  founded  in  King  James  I.'s  reign.  The  Carolinas  and  Charlestown 
tell  of  Charles  II.  These  names  are  useful  as  showing  that,  in  Stuart  times,  the  main 
trend  of  British  colonisation  was,  as  we  all  know  it  was,  to  North  America.  Still  we 
have  for  example,  Charles  Town  in  the  little  West  Indian  island  of  Nevis ;  and  the 
only  town  in  St.  Helena  is  called  Jamestown,  after  James  II.,  but  while  he  was  still 
Duke  of  York  and  before  he  became  King. 

Queen  Anne  had  a  reign  made  glorious  by  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
but  I  can  only  think  of  one  part  of  the  Empire  where  her  name  is  perpetuated.  This 
is  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  wars  with  the  French  in  North  America  in  her  reign,  we  took 
the  French  Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  as  Nova  Scotia  was  then  called,  and  rechristened  it 
Annapolis. 

Apart  from  Christian  names  of  kings  and  queens,  the  British  Empire  is  dotted 
with  Kingstowns,  or  Kingstons,  and  Queenstowns.  In  England,  for  example,  we  have 
in  Surrey  Kingston-on-Thames ;  in  Yorkshire,  Kingston-on-Hull — so  called  when 
King  Edward  I.  took  Hull  into  his  own  hands,  to  make  a  great  port  on  the  Humber  ; 
Kingstown  is  the  port  of  Dublin  ;  Queenstown  the  port  of  Cork ;  Kingston  is  the 
capital  of  Jamaica  ;  it  is  a  leading  city  in  Ontario  ;  the  Queenstown  Heights,  crowned 
by  the  Brock  Monument,  overlook  the  gorge  of  Niagara  (the  scene  of  a  great  fight  in 
the  second  American  War  of  1812).  We  have  Queenstowns  in  New  Zealand,  in  the 
Cape  Province,  in  British  Guiana  ;  Queensland  is  very  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

The  real  point  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  Kingstowns  and  Queenstowns,  as  well 
as  of  the  Georgetowns  and  Victorias,  and  again  of  the  Prin'cetowns,  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  islands,  the  Windsors,  and  so  forth,  which  are  to  be  found  Overseas,  is  that, 
all  the  world  over,  they  bear  witness,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  British  Empire  is  the 
product  of  a  monarchy,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  have 
been  at  pains  to  advertise  the  fact.  It  cannot  be  too  much  emphasised,  I  think, 
especially  at  a  time  when  everybody  is  throwing  up  his  hat  for  republics,  that  the 
Crown  is  a  very  great  asset  to  our  Empire — probably  the  greatest  of  all  our  con- 
necting links.  The  more  widely  spread  an  Empire  is,  the  more  important  it  is  to 
personify  the  whole  in  one  central  figure — in  one  sovereign.  Those  who  have  been 
among  the  advanced  democracies  beyond  the  Seas  must  have  been  struck  by  the  way 
in  which  the  King  is,  so  to  speak,  taken  for  granted  as  the  indispensable  personality, 
embodying  and  representing  the  British  State — -the  British  Empire  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  India,  where  there  are  feudatory  princes  of  long  descent,  there  could  never  conceiv- 
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ably  be  the  same  loyalty  to  the  changing  head  of  a  republic  or  to  a  house  of  commons 
as  there  is  to  a  king-emperor.  Monarchy  seems  to  me  to  be  specially  valuable  as 
introducing  a  personal,  a  human  element  into  the  State  as  opposed  to  the  machine 
which  is  so  much  in  evidence  in  a  republic.  The  King  stands  for  the  British  race  and 
for  the  traditions  of  the  British  race  ;  he  represents  the  continuity  of  the  Empire. 
Louis  XIV.  used  the  phrase,  "  L'etat,  c'est  moi ".  This  phrase  must  be  reversed  in  the 
case  of  our  Monarchy  and  run,  "  Moi,  c'est  1'etat  " — "  I,  the  King,  stand  for  the  State 
—I  stand  for  the  British  race  and  Empire."  This  truth  can  well  be  brought  home  by 
reference  to  the  place  names  of  the  Empire,  and,  personally,  I  should  always  add  the 
comment  that  hardly  any  British  subject  has  seen  and  knows  so  much  of  the  Empire 
as  our  present  King  himself. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Louises  and  the  possessions  acquired  from  France.  Of 
course,  place  names  usually  indicate  who  were  the  previous  European  owners  of  the 
land,  if  they  were  not  British  from  the  first.  For  instance,  the  names  Port  of  Spain, 
the  capital  of  Trinidad,  and  Spanish  Town,  the  old  capital  of  Jamaica,  tell  us  that 
those  Islands  once  belonged  to  Spain.  But  let  us  take  names  indicating  Dutch  origin, 
to  show  what  a  clue  place  names  give  to  history.  I  have  referred  to  Port  Louis  in 
Mauritius.  We  took  Mauritius  from  the  French,  not  from  the  Dutch :  the  Island  is 
full  of  French  names,  and,  as  far  as  the  white  population  goes,  is  pre-eminently  French. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Island  originally  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  who  left  it,  upon 
which  the  French  came  in.  The  French  called  it  Isle  de  France  ;  but,  when  we  took 
it  long  afterwards,  we  revived  the  old  Dutch  name,  called  after  the  great  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau.  If  it  were  not  for  the  name  Mauritius,  we  should 
probably  lose  sight  altogether  of  the  Dutch  connection  ;  although,  if  you  look  at  the 
map,  you  will  find  a  district  bearing  the  name  of  Plaines  Wilhems — evidence  of  Dutch 
occupation  ;  and  also  there  is  a  curiously  shaped  peak  overlooking  Port  Louis  harbour, 
called  Pieter  Both,  after  the  first  Dutch  Governor- General  of  the  East  Indies,  who 
bore  that  name,  and  who  was  lost  off  the  Island  in  1616.  Now  turn  to  the  Southern 
Seas.  The  Dutch  never  had  any  colonies  in  these  seas,  but  yet  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  Dutch  discovery  and  navigation.  New  Holland,  as  Australia  is  called 
on  the  old  maps  ;  New  Zealand ;  Tasmania,  called  after  the  great  Dutch  explorer, 
Tasman ;  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  old  name  of  Tasmania,  called  after  a  Dutch 
governor  of  the  East  Indies  ;  the  Leeuwin — the  Lioness — the  famous  south-west  cape 
of  Australia  ; — all  bear  witness  to  Dutch  exploration  and  enterprise.  South  Africa, 
of  course,  teems  with  Dutch  names.  I  take  only  one  instance  to  illustrate  to  what 
extent  place  names  are  guide-posts  to  history.  In  the  infancy  of  Natal,  both  Dutch 
and  English  tried  to  secure  it.  The  Dutch  came  in  from  inland  over  the  mountains 
in  the  course  of  the  Great  Trek ;  the  English  came  in  by  sea  and  began  settlement 
on  the  coast.  The  two  chief  towns  in  Natal  at  the  present  day  are  the  port  of 
Durban  and  the  inland  town,  which  is  the  local  capital,  of  Pietermaritzburg.  The 
port  is  called  after  the  English  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  time,  Sir 
Benjamin  Durban  ;  the  inland  town,  after  two  Boer  leaders,  Pieter  Retief  and 
Gerrit  Maritz. 
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You  will  notice  that  nearly  all  the  names  which  I  have  given  by  way  of  illustration 
are  names  of  places  in  the  West  and  South,  not  in  the  East.  There  is  a  Victoria 
in  Hong-kong,  as  I  have  said,  and  in  the  Island  of  Labuan  ;  and  I  have  mentioned 
Port  Edward  in  Weihaiwei.  Penang  used  to  be  called  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  : 
and  other  instances  could  be  given.  But  they  are  few  and  far  between.  The  reason 
is  obvious  :  the  East  was  an  old  world  and  had  all  its  names  already.  Think  how 
great  Robert  Clive  was  in  the  history  of  India,  yet  I  do  not  personally  know  of  any 
single  place  in  India  that  bears  his  name.  On  the  other  hand,  take  James  Cook,  the 
explorer  and  navigator.  His  name  is  perpetually  in  evidence  in  the  Southern  Seas  ; 
you  have  Mount  Cook,  Cooktown,  Cook  Island,  Cook  Straits,  and  a  river  called  after  his 
ship,  The  Endeavour.  In  India  there  was  Fort  William  at  Calcutta  and  Fort  St.  George 
at  Madras,  but  the  names  died  out.  I  can  only  think  of  one  interesting  case  of  a 
place  name  in  India  telling  of  a  great  Englishman — that  is  Jacobabad,  on  the  frontier 
of  Sindh,  which  was  called  into  existence  in  the  desert  by  the  famous  border  leader  of 
Sindh  Horse — General  John  Jacob  ;  and  you  will  notice  that  this  name  has  been 
half  Indianised.  Ceylon  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
English.  There  is  a  Point  Pedro  which  sounds  Portuguese  ;  otherwise  I  do  not 
know  of  any  name  in  Ceylon,  unless  it  be  Adam's  Peak,  which  would  tell  of  European 
connection. 

Thus  you  will  notice  how  these  place  names  indicate  a  cardinal  feature  in  the  story 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  West  and  the  South  the  British  people  were  making  iew 
homes,  called  by  their  own  names  or  by  the  names  of  their  old  homes.  In  the  East 
they  were  trading  among,  dominating,  ruling,  long-established  peoples,  with  old  civili- 
sations and  old  centres  of  population,  doing  a  wholly  different  class  of  work.  Babies 
are  christened,  given  names,  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  been  born  into  the 
world.  There  was  little  or  no  christening  in  the  East,  for,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
history,  the  East  was  not  in  childhood,  but  in  much  more  venerable  age  than  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe,  including  ourselves.  Note,  too,  how,  all  the  world  over, 
native  names  tend  to  hold  their  own  against  imported  names.  I  have  instanced 
Fort  William  at  Calcutta  and  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras  which  have  died  out.  Penang 
has  ousted  the  name  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.  Canada  has  taken  the  place  of  New 
France,  possibly  for  political  reasons.  Toronto  was  rechristened  York  after  the  then 
Duke  of  York,  in  or  about  1792,  but  York  gave  place  again  to  Toronto.  In  New 
Zealand  Maori  names  stand  side  by  side  with  English,  in  a  much  stronger  proportion 
than  the  Maoris  are  to  the  English — Taranaki,  Wanganui,  and  many  others.  Even  in 
Australia,  where  the  natives  were  always  sparse  and  of  very  low  grade,  native  place 
names  are  plentiful.  Murrumbidgee  and  Wallaroo  are  presumably  of  native  origin  : 
they  are  certainly  not  English. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  look  back  to  the  early  days  of  modern  discovery.  The  New 
World  and  the  route  round  the  Cape  were  discovered  in  pre-Reformation  times,  and 
Roman  Catholic  peoples — Spaniards  and  Portuguese — were  the  chief  discoverers.  Hence 
the  number  of  Saints'  names  given  to  lands  and  waters,  which  remain  still  wherever 
in  the  British  Empire  we  have  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese 
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or  the  French.  The  West  Indies  are  full  of  them— St.  Christopher  or  St.  Kitts,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia.  Sometimes  the  look  of  the  land  suggested  the  name.  This, 
according  to  one  account,  was  the  case  with  St.  Christopher,  the  outline  of  which  is 
said  to  have  suggested  the  saint  carrying  the  Infant  Saviour  in  his  arms.  Trinidad 
(Trinity)  is  reputed  to  have  gained  its  name  from  three  hill  tops  sighted  on  Columbus's 
third  voyage.  The  story  goes  that  Columbus  vowed  to  call  the  first  land  which  he 
sighted  on  this  voyage  after  the  Trinity,  and  the  three  hill  tops  gave  additional  point 
to  his  vow.  Usually,  however,  a  place  was  called  after  a  saint  from  having  been 
discovered  on  or  about  the  saint's  day.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  St.  Johns 
in  North  America.  Jacques  Cartier,  the  great  Breton  sailor  and  discoverer,  on  his  second 
voyage  to  North  America  in  1535,  sailed  into  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  present  River 
St.  Lawrence;  he  stayed  there  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  August,  and,  St.  Lawrence's  Day 
being  on  the  10th,  he  called  the  Bay  after  the  saint — a  name  which  was  subsequently 
extended  to  the  Gulf  and  the  River.  St.  Helena  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
on  May  21,  1502 — that  is,  St.  Helena's  Day  according  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Greek 
Church.  After  the  Reformation,  the  English,  being  Protestants,  took  little  count  of 
saints'  days.  The  Puritans  were  prone  to  give  scriptural  names  to  places,  but  the 
Puritan  settlements  were  mainly  in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  where  we  find 
such  names  as  Providence,  Salem,  and  so  on.  I  believe  it  was  Mark  Twain  who  said, 
with  much  humour  and  no  little  truth,  that  the  Puritans  went  out  to  North  America 
not  only  to  enjoy  their  own  religion,  but  also  to  prevent  other  people  from  enjoying 
theirs.  At  any  rate,  they  were  fond  of  Bible  names  in  their  new  homes.  There  is 
a  Providence  in  the  Bahama  Islands  ;  the  Island  on  which  Nassau,  the  capital  of 
the  Colony,  stands,  is  called  New  Providence  to  distinguish  it  from  Old  Providence, 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Central  America,  which  once  belonged  to  Great  Britain  and 
is  now  one  of  our  lost  possessions.  At  a  later  date,  Protestant  names  came  more 
into  evidence  in  the  Empire,  as  Protestants  began  to  be  more  active  in  mission 
work.  Where  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  other  evangelical  societies  went, 
we  find  such  names  as  Bethelsdorp,  Bethany,  and  Bethesda,  in  South  Africa.  The 
Moravian  missions  in  Labrador  include  Hebron  and  Nain  ;  and  the  greatest  of  all 
Protestant  missionaries,  David  Livingstone,  has  given  his  name  to  the  present  seat  of 
Government  of  Northern  Rhodesia — Livingstone,  close  to  the  Victoria  Falls.  The 
chief  settlement  of  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate  is  called  Blantyre,  so  named  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  after  Livingstone's  birthplace  on  the  Clyde.  South-Central 
Africa  was  the  scene  of  his  great  and  noble  life  and  work,  but  his  name  is  perpetuated 
elsewhere  in  the  British  Empire,  as  in  North  America  and  Tasmania. 

The  manifold  names  in  the  British  Empire  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  religion  and  ministers  of  religion,  illustrate  what  a  potent  force  religion  has 
been  in  the  making  of  the  Empire.  This  can,  and  should  be,  insisted  upon  as  a  historical 
fact,  without  creating  any  denominational  bias.  For  instance,  think  how  much  the 
British  Empire  owes  indirectly  to  Richard  Hakluyt,  the  tercentenary  of  whose  death 
was  lately  commemorated.  He  compiled  his  collection  of  voyages  to  stimulate  his 
countrymen  to  overseas  enterprise.  His  outlook  was  that  of  an  intense  lover 
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of  England,  an^enthusiast  that  England  and  the  Church  of  England  should  do  its  part 
in  moulding  the  New  World.  He  was,  as  he  calls  himself,  a  preacher — Archdeacon 
of  Westminster.  You  have,  on  the  one  hand,  religion  in  its  crusading  guise  urging 
kings  and  peoples  on  to  acquire  lands  and  peoples  for  the  Cross  ;  you  have  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  calling  on  men  to  go  out,  like  Abraham  of  old,  and  make  new  homes  in 
the  Wilderness,  in  order  to  win  freedom  of  worship  and  belief.  In  later  and  more 
tolerant  times,  missionary  influence  is  nearly  always  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  annexa- 
tion for  the  sane  and  wise  reason  that  the  interests  of  natives  and  their  security  against 
tyrants  of  their  own  race,  or  white  interlopers,  are  promoted  by  placing  them  directly 
under  the  rule  and  protection  of  the  British  Government.  You  have  men  like  Living- 
stone calling  attention  to  the  horrors  of  the  Arab  slave  trade,  and  inviting  its  sup- 
pression, all  their  influence  and  enthusiasm  tending  to  intervention,  protectorate, 
rule.  You  have  a  West  African  colony — Sierra  Leone — directly  founded  by  religion 
and  philanthropy ;  and,  lastly,  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  individual  men — 
explorers,  soldiers,  sailors,  empire  makers- — may  constantly  be  traced  at  all  times 
and  in  all  regions,  illustrating  what  the  present  War  is  illustrating — that -among  men 
of  action  and  in  times  of  action,  religion  is  a  more  living  and  potent  force  than  among 
ordinary  citizens  in  ordinary  days.  Whenever  death  comes  close,  religion  tends  to 
come  close  also  ;  and  among  the  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  making  the  Empire, 
risking  their  lives  and  facing  every  form  of  danger  on  land  and  sea,  religious  faith  has 
been  and  is  constantly  in  evidence.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  gave  us  our  claim  to  our  oldest  colony,  Newfoundland  :  the  last  words 
recorded  of  him  before  he  went  down  in  the  smallest  of  his  ships,  a  little  ten-ton  vessel, 
were  :  "  We  are  as  near  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land."  It  was,  as  the  chronicler  says, 
"  a  speech  well  becoming  a  soldier  resolute  in  Jesus  Christ  ".  I  repeat,  that  the  story 
of  the  Empire  cannot  be  told  truly  without  pointing  out  the  part  which  religion  has 
played  in  it,  and  that  part  can  be  traced  by  place  names. 

I  always  try  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  our  Empire  is  the  result  of  growth,  not  of 
conquest  or  of  military  subjection.  We  shall  all  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  diversity 
within  the  Empire — the  enormous  variety  of  what  the  Book  of  Daniel  would  call  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages.  Diversity  is  at  once  the  result  and  the  symbol  of  growth. 
A  plant  or  tree  grows,  sends  out  shoots,  leaves,  flowers,  branches,  on  this  fide  and  on 
that.  The  more  it  grows,  the  more  different  it  becomes  from  the  original  seedling. 
It  is  impossible  to  maintain  uniformity  without  arresting  growth  in  one  direction  or. 
another.  Change,  diversity,  is  the  law  of  life  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire 
is  a  kind  of  curiosity  shop  of  endless  diversities  is  evidence  that  it  has  not  been 
artificially  made,  but  has  grown  on  natural  lines.  To  these  diversities  the  place 
names  bear  witness.  The  names  are  of  all  languages  and  kinds  ;  they  are  obviously 
not  of  uniform  pattern  imposed  by  a  conquering  race  which  crushes  out  all  language 
and  nomenclature  except  its  own.  Uniform  is  our  word  for  military  dress,  because 
soldiers  are  all  dressed  alike.  There  is  no  military  dress  about  our  Empire.  No  doubt 
in  all  empires  there  is  great  variety  of  names,  but  it  is  specially  marked  in  the  British 
Empire.  Taking  imported  names  alone,  you  will  note  how  they  bear  witness  to  the 
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diversity  of  men  who  have  had  a  hand  in  making  the  Empire  :  explorers  as  Cook 

soldiers  as  Wellington— sailors  as  Nelson— statesmen  [as  Chatham— missionaries  as 
Livingstone — scientific  men  as  Banks — governors]  as  Durban]  or  Brisbane.  There 
is,  however,  one  leading  characteristic  which,  no  doubt,  appears  in  other  countries, 
but  is  also  rather  specially  English.  They  are  nearly  all  names  of  men  of  action. 
If  we  were  asked  the  rather  foolish  question,  Who  was  the  greatest  Englishman  that 
ever  lived  ?  most  of  us  would  probably  say— I  should  myself— William  Shakespeare  ; 
and,  though  Shakespeare  only  lived  to  see  the  very  first  beginnings  of  the  Empire 
— as  witness  the  reference  to  the  "  still  vexed  Bermoothes  " — no  English  poet  or  writer 
was  more  instinct  than  he  with  the  sense  of  England's  island  destiny.  Yet,  though  I 
am  told  that  his  name  does  occur,  I  have  never  myself  come  across  Shakespeare 
among  the  place  names  of  Empire.  It  would  at  least  make  as  good  a  place  name  as, 
say,  Clapham  Junction.  There  are  two  or  three  Miltons,  but,  it  may  be  assumed, 
they  are  not  called  after  the  poet,  John  Milton  ;  for  Milton,  the  Milltown,  is  a  common 
town  name. 

Some  scientific  men,  as  I  have  said,  have  left  their  names.  There  is  a  Port  Darwin 
in  the  northern  territory  of  Australia,  and  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  Charles  Darwin 
visited,  among  other  places,  and  described  in  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  ".  I  would 
like  to  quote  words  from  that  book  which  show  that  scientific  men,  like  missionaries, 
have  believed  in  the  good  done  by  placing  lands  beyond  the  seas  under  British  rule — 
"  To  hoist  the  British  Flag  seems  to  draw  with  it,  as  a  certain  consequence,  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  civilization  ".  But  Darwin  and  Banks,  the  botanist  who  was  the 
friend  and  shipmate  of  Captain  Cook,  when  he  explored  the  coasts  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  who  left  his  name  in  Banks  Strait,  for  instance,  and  Banks  Peninsula, 
and  the  name  of  his  pursuit  in  Botany  Bay,  were  scientific  men  who  travelled  and 
explored  :  they  were  not  simply  men  of  the  study.  Similarly,  Herschel  is  a  place 
name  in  the  Cape  Province  ;  and  this  is  because  the  great  astronomer  spent  some  time 
in  Cape  Colony  about  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  The  name  of  Murchison, 
again,  widely  distributed,  comes  from  a  scientific  man,  the  geologist,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison.  Though  he  did  not  travel  round  the  Empire,  he  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society ;  and  presumably  in  this  capacity,  as  encouraging 
exploration,  he  was  a  prolific  godfather. 

The  inference  which  I  draw  from  place  names  is  that  our  Empire  was  made,  as  we 
all  know  it  was,  by  a  practical,  rather  than  a  sentimental,  race — a  race  of  makers  and 
doers  rather  than  of  thinkers  and  dreamers.  This  is  what  Carlyle  insists  upon  in  his 
great  book,  "  Past  and  Present  ",  saying  of  England  :  "  Thy  epic,  unsung  in  words, 
is  written  in  huge  characters  on  the  face  of  this  Planet  "  ;  and  it  was  this  practical 
capacity  which  led  to  the  use  and  development  of  the  peculiarly  English  machinery 
for  making  an  empire,  of  chartered  companies — that  is,  of  associations  of  business 

men. 

Scotsmen  have  a  well-earned  reputation  for  business  capacity  and  also  for  perpetu- 
ating their  names.  The  number  of  Macs  and  other  Scotch  names  strewn  through 
the  Empire  is  very  large,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  where  the  extraordinary  number 
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of  Scotsmen  and  Irishmen  throughout  the  Empire  have  come  from.  In  Rhodesia 
we  have  a  name  bearing  witness  to  a  great  English  man  of  action,  founder 
and  head  of  a  chartered  company.  Rhodes  was  also  a  politician  and  Prime  Minister 
of  a  colony.  But  among  men  of  action  whose  names  are  perpetuated,  apart  from 
governors  of  the  particular  places,  it  is  not  so  much  the  politicians  who  are  commemo- 
rated, as  the  explorers,  the  sailors,  and  the  soldiers,  who  did  the  work,  while  the  others, 
though  nominally  men  of  action,  talked  about  it.  Wellingtons  and  Nelsons  are  dotted 
all  over  the  Empire.  Wellington  especially,  comes  next,  I  should  say,  to  Victoria 
in  frequency  ;  and  we  shall  all  agree  that  Wellington  as  a  soldier  is  placed  on  record, 
not  Wellington  as  a  Prime  Minister.  Wellington  is  the  capital  of  New  Zealand. 
The  mountain  overlooking  Hobart  in  Tasmania  is  Mount  Wellington.  The  name 
is  all  through  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Cape  Colony ;  Waterloos,  too,  are 
thickly  strewn. 

Among  politicians,  prime  ministers  are  to  some  extent  commemorated,  but  not 
greatly  so.  There  is  Melbourne,  of  course ;  there  are  one  or  two  Palmerstons, 
Salisburys,  Peels,  and  others ;  but  the  ministers  who  have  been  in  charge  of 
the  Colonial  Office  are  more  in  evidence  than  prime  ministers  :  in  other  words,  the 
men  who  were  practically  and  directly  connected  with  the  job  are  specially  named. 
Lord  Kimberley  was  Colonial  Secretary  under  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  he  gave  his  name  to 
the  great  diamond  centre  in  South  Africa  and  to  a  large  district  in  Western  Australia, 
and  his  name  is  more  in  evidence  than  Mr.  Gladstone's.  The  name  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Colonial  Secretary  in  Disraeli's  Government,  is  distinctly  more  in  evidence  than  the 
name  Disraeli  or  Beaconsfield.  There  are  several  Bathursts  in  the  Empire.  Bathurst 
is  the  chief  town  on  the  Gambia  ;  there  are  Bathursts  in  the  Cape  Province,  in  New 
South  Wales,  Tasmania,  New  Brunswick — all  called  after  Lord  Bathurst,  who,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  was  a  man  of  no  particular  merit,  but  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  under  Lord  Liverpool  and  held  office  consecutively  for  a  longer 
time  than  any  other  colonial  secretary — namely,  from  1812-1827.  He  was  among 
colonial  secretaries  what  George  III.  was  among  kings  in  the  length  of  reign.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had,  next  to  him,  the  record  for  the  longest  tenure. 

Before  there  was  a  Colonial  Office,  there  was  a  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  Board  was  presided  over  by  a  very  active 
man,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  gave  his  name  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax 
was  founded  in  1749,  as  a  set-off  against  the  great  French  fortress  of  Louisbourg  hard 
by  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  the  first  settlers  were  largely  old  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Francis  Parkman  says  of  it :  "  Alone  of  all  the  British  Colonies  on  the  Continent,  this 
new  settlement  was  the  offspring,  not  of  private  enterprise,  but  of  Royal  Authority." 
It  became  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  instead  of  Annapolis.  The  greatest  city  in 
Australia,  Sydney,  takes  its  name  from  Thomas  Townshend,  Lord  Sydney,  who  was 
dealing  with  the  Colonies  in  the  younger  Pitt's  administration,  when  Australia  was 
first  colonised.  He  was  godfather,  too,  of  the  town  and  port  of  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton 
Island.  This  Sydney,  a  great  coal  centre,  was  founded  in  1784-5  by  the  North 
American  Loyalists  after  the  War  of  Independence ;  and  I  would  like  to  take  thia 
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opportunity  of  stating  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  that  in  our  histories  very  scant 
justice  is,  in  my  opinion,  done  to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  to  the  important 
part  which  they  played  in  our  colonial  history.  We  concern  ourselves  with  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  generally,  in  English  fashion,  with 
condemnation  of  England,  always,  as  is  right,  with  admiration  of  George  Washington  ; 
but  we  leave  out  of  sight  the  men  who  gave  up  home  and  endured  every  kind  of  adver- 
sity for  the  sake  of  United  Empire.  They  regenerated  Nova  Scotia  ;  they  colonised 
Now  Brunswick  and  Ontario  ;  they  should  always  be  held  in  grateful  memory  and 
their  story  should  over  be  told.  I  laid  stress  upon  the  evidence  which  the  place  names 
of  the  Empire  bear  to  monarchy,  and  gave  the  Kingstons  in  illustration.  Kingston 
in  Ontario,  on  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort,  Frontenac,  was  a  Loyalist  settlement. 
The  Loyalists  wore  the  King's  men,  and  wore  not  willing  to  part  with  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Empire  and  be  incorporated  in  an  American  Republic. 

Another  rather  common  name  in  the  Empire  is  Melville.  I  trace  this  to  Dundas, 
Lord  Melville,  who  also  handled  the  Colonies  for  some  time  under  the  younger  Pitt ; 
and  his  family  name  of  Dundas  is,  or  was,  in  evidonce  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
But  there  seem  to  be  very  few  Pitts  in  the  Empire,  though  there  are  various  Chathama. 

The  chief  city  in  the  world  bearing  Pitt's  name  and  called  after  Lord  Chatham, 
not  his  son,  is  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania.  It  gained  its  name  after  the  old  French 
fort  Duqupsno,  on  the  site  of  which  it  stands,  had  been  taken  in  Chatham's  great  war — 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  officer  who  took  it,  John  Forbes,  renamed  it  Fort  Pitt,  and 
wrote  to  Chatham :  "  I  have  used  the  freedom  of  giving  your  name  to  Fort  Duquesne." 
Stanleys  are  fairly  numerous,  chiefly  recalling  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Derby,  but 
not  as  Lord  Derby,  and  not  as  Prime  Minister,  but  while  he  was  Lord  Stanley  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  under  Peel.  There  are  many  Newcastles  to  be 
found.  The  Newcastle  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  great  coal  port  and  a  replica  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Newcastle  in  Natal,  on  the  contrary,  is  called  after  the  Duko 
of  Newcastle  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Notable  governors  are,  or  were,  always  perpetuated  by  all  nations  in  lands  which 
they  governed.  In  Mauritius,  for  instance,  Mahebourg  is  culled  after  the  great  French 
governor  Malic1  do  Labourdonnais  ;  and  there  is  the  port  of  Mahe  in  the  Seychelles 
Islands  which  used  to  be  a  dependency  of  Mauritius.  In  the  Cape  Province  there  is 
Simon's  Town,  Simon's  Bay,  and  Stellenbosch,  recalling  the  famous  Dutch  Governor, 
Simon  Van  der  Stel.  But  British  governors  have,  perhaps,  specially  given  their  names 
to  places.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  duo  to  any  particular  British  egotism  or  self- 
advertisement,  but  simply  to  a  desire  to  mark  the  date  of  opening  a  new  district 
or  finding  a  now  river  by  attaching  the  name  of  the  man  on  the  spot — a  practical  and 
not  a  fancy  proceeding.  Macquarie,  Brisbane,  Darling,  Gipps,  were  early  Australian 
governors  and  have  left  their  names  behind.  There  is  a  good  instance  in  the  Cape 
Province  of  the  perpetuation  of  a  governor's  family  name.  Lord  Charles  Somerset. 
a  son  of  the  Duko  of  Beaufort,  was  Governor  after  the  Waterloo  era.  We  find  Beaufort 
West,  Beaufort  East,  Fort  Beaufort,  Somerset  East,  Somerset  West,  and  Worcester, 
the  last  being  the  second  title  of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort. 
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My  view  is  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  Empire  is  extraordinarily  diverse  ;  that 
the  British  names  testify  to  the  great  variety  of  agents  in  making  the  Empire ;  but 
that  nearly  all,  outside  royalty  and  names'  derived  from  religious  sources,  testify  to 
action,  to  practical  work,  and  to  the  immediate  agents  concerned.  There  is  very 
little  that  is  picturesque  about  them.  The  Dutch  are  usually  regarded  as  a  some- 
what prosaic  people  ;  but  the  name  Bloemfontein  is  a  very  pretty  one,  suggesting 
flowers  and  streams  in  the  desert.  I  cannot  from  memory  find  an  English  parallel. 
Cook  and  Banks  explored  the  New  Zealand  coast :  they  called  one  bay  Poverty  Bay, 
another  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  These  are  not  beautiful  names,  but  they  are  very  practical 
and  represent  the  exact  facts  that  the  explorers  found.  English  philanthropists  founded 
a  colony  for  freed  slaves  in  West  Africa.  They  chose  a  place  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Sierra  Leone — Mountain  of  the  Lions  or  Mountain  of  the  Lioness,  the  best  account 
pays  because  of  the  roaring  of  the  thunder  in  the  mountains.  This  is  a  name  which 
has  a  little  fancy  about  it ;  but  the  English  philanthropists  called  their  settlement 
Free  Town  ;  nothing  could  be  plainer  and  nothing  less  picturesque.  In  the  Bahamas, 
however,  there  is  an  island  called  Eleuthera,  the  correct  and  older  name  being  Eleutheria, 
which  is  Greek  for  freedom.  This  island  was  colonised  from  Bermuda  about  1646, 
and  was  then  given  the  name  Eleutheria,  to  indicate,  we  are  told,  that  "  Every  man 
might  enjoy  his  own  opinion  or  religion  without  control  or  question  ".  I  infer  that  the 
English  were  less  prosaic  in  the  seventeenth  than  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and, 
that  when  they  wanted  to  be  picturesque,  they  had  to  turn  to  Greek. 

But  so  it  has  ever  been  with  our  race.  The  actual  men  who  did  the  things,  the  actual 
things  that  were  found  or  done,  are  the  men  and  things  that  have  mattered  to  us. 
Systems  and  constitutions  and  theories  and  sentiments  have  been  neither  here  nor 
there.  We  have  not  cared  to  find  or  to  produce  one  special  type.  Different  men  have 
taken  the  different  things  as  they  came  and  with  matter-of-fact  good  sense  have  made 
the  best  of  them.  That  is  the  story  of  our  Empire. 

The  reading  of  the  Paper  was  followed  by  a  short  discussion  initiated  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  K.C.  Other  speakers  were  the  Hon.  C.  G. 
Wade,  K.C.,  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  who  addressed  an  Institute  gathering 
for  the  first  time,  Mr.  J.  Saxon  Mills  and  Mr.  W.  Adams  Acton.  Mr.  F.  W.  Young, 
Agent-General  for  South  Australia,  quoted  certain  place  names  that  indicated  the 
date  of  the  opening  up  of  a  new  country  or  settlement,  such  as  Balaclava,  Inkerman,- 
and  Alma,  near  Adelaide,  or  the  origin  of  the  settlers  such  as  Clare,  with  its  suburbs^ 
Armagh  and  Donnybrook.  Mr.  Yusuf  Ali  pointed  out  that,  as  India  had  a  highly- 
developed  civilisation  long  before  its  connection  with  this  country,  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  be  comparatively  little  room  for  English  place  names ;  but  these 
did  occur  in  new  cities,  hill  stations,  and  cantonments,  and  he  instanced  Lansdowne 
and  Dalhousie,  Campbellpur,  Lyallpur,  and  Abbottabad. 


DONATION  TO   THE   LIBRARY. 

EARL  BEASSEY,  G.C.B.,  ^has  recently  made  a  donation  of  £100  to  the  Library  for 
the  purpose  of  rebinding"  and  repairing  certain  of  the  books.  This  donation,  marking 
as  it  does  Lord  Brassey's  keen  and  constant  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institute, 
has  been  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  the  work  will  shortly  be  begun 
under  his  personal  supervision. 
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CANADA. 

Industrial  Stock-taking. — A  comprehensive  census  of  Canadian  industries  for  the  year 
1917  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Canadian  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  in  order  that  the 
fullest  possible  data  may  be  available  with  regard  to  industrial  undertakings,  for  the  process 
of  reconstruction  after  the  War.  Plans  for  collecting  the  data  are  already  drawn  up  for  the 
various  areas  and  will  be  completed  during  the  summer.  The  actual  work  of  inquiry  will 
be  undertaken  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  results  will  bo  available  for  1918. 

Growing  Importance  Of  PulpWOOd.— The  recently  published  statement  referring 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  output  in  Canada  records  the  steady  growth  of  this  important 
industry.  Of  the  five  provinces  engaged  in  it,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia 
greatly  increased  their  production,  while  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  showed  a 
decreased  output  compared  with  that  of  1915.  The  figures  relating  to  the  total  con- 
sumption of  pulpv/ood,  and  the  total  value  of  the  wood  used,  were  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  showed  a  rise  of  25'5  per  cent,  and  28' 1  per  cent. 
respectively,  while  the  average  value  of  pulpwood  at  the  mill  increased  71  cents  per 
cord  over  that  of  1915.  It  is  stated  that  approximately  1.296,084  tons  of  air-dry 
pulp  was  made  in  Canada  last  year,  and  since  1913  the  quantity  of  pulpwood  manu- 
factured into  pulp  has  exceeded  the  amount  of  wood  exported  to  other  countries 
in  the  unmanufactured  state.  Last  year  the  exports  of  wood-pulp  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  increased  very  considerably,  owing  to  the  enormous 
demand  created  by  the  War,  but  there  was  no  noticeable  change  in  the  trade  with 
other  countries,  except  that  Spain,  which  imported  no  Canadian  pulp  in  1915,  took 
1,737  tons  in  1916.  No  wocd-pulp  was  imported  into  Canada  last  year  from  either 
Great  Britain  or  Sweden,  but  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  by  74*2  per 
cent. 

Aeroplanes  from  Ontario. — The  Toronto  City  Council  has  decided  to  purchase  three 
aeroplanes  for  presentation  to  the  Imperial  Army  Council.  This  gift  is  intended  as 
a  practical  recognition  of  the  defence  of  Canada  and  the  growing  importance  of  the 
air  service  in  the  War. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Federal  Finance.— On  September  7  a  Bill  authorising  the  raising  of  £80,000,000 
for  war  purposes  was  introduced  by  the  Treasurer,  Sir  John  Forrest.  War  expenditure 
up  to  next  June  is  estimated  at  £214,880,672,  less  £2,139,164  for  the  sinking  fund. 
This  sum  includes  £26,000,000;  which  is  a  part  of  what  is  due  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  Australian  troops  at  the  Front,  for  maintenance  and  munitions. 
It  is  proposed  that  a  prospectus  shall  be  issued  immediately  regarding  s  war  loan 
of  £20,000,000,  maturing  in  1927,  the  terms  of  which  will  be  similar  to  those  of 
previous  loans.  » 

Queensland  Sugar  Controversy.— It  is  announced  that  the  sugar  controversy  has 
been  settled,  a  promise  having  been  obtained  that  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Sugar  Cane  Prices  Regulation  Act  shall  not  affect  this  year's  crop.  Queensland  sugar 
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producers  will  thus  obtain  full  value  at  the  proclaimed  price  for  refined  sugar — that 
is  to  say,  a  minimum  of  £21  per  ton  for  raw  sugar,  plus  a  share  of  any  surplus 
there  may  be  left  for  the  distribution  after  the  expenses  of  refining;  &c.,-  have  been 
paid.  The  question  of  freights  for  the  raw  sugar  will  receive  immediate  attention. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  sugar-cane  tonnage  will  exceed  400,000  tons,  and  the  season  will 
in  all  probability  extend  over  seven  months. 

Ousting  German  Interests. — An  official  statement  regarding  the  special  legislation 
introduced  to  deal  with  enemy  capital  in  Australia  bears  testimony  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  system  of  investigation.  All  shares  in  local  companies  owned  by  enemy  subjects 
are  being  transferred  to  the  Public  Trustee,  and,  so  far,  returns  have  been  made  by 
3600  companies,  disclosing  2,424,949  shares,  of  which  663,433  are  held  by  enemy 
subjects,  and  1,761,516  by  naturalised  persons  of  enemy  origin.  Trading  with  enemy 
firms  outside  Australia  has  also  been  checked  by  the  Commonwealth  Government. 
The  King's  proclamation  on  the  outbreak  of  war  forbade  trading  with  enemy  countries, 
but  this  left  untouched  many  companies  incorporated  in  British  territory,  but  largely 
owned  or  controlled  by  German  interests.  The  Government  has  now  forbidden  trading 
with  any  company  owned  wholly  or  mainly  by  persons  of  enemy  nationality,  or  declared 
to  be  under  enemy  control  or  influence.  By  this  proclamation  such  concerns  as  the 
Australian  Metal  Company,  the  Continental  Rubber  Company,  and  others  are  relegated 
to  the  black  list.  The  importation  of  all  goods  of  German  origin,  however  disguised,  is 
forbidden,  and  Acts  have  been  passed  for  suspending  and  preventing  the  use  of  German 
trade-marks,  and  for  regulating  the  use  of  German  patents. 
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IMPERIAL  STUDIES.* 

THIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  intended,  as  Sir  Charles  Lucas  tells  us  in  a  short 
but  very  interesting  introduction,  to  be  "suitable,  on  the  one  hand,  for  general  readers, 
who  read  for  solid  information,  and  on  the  other  for  students  who  desire  a  general 
survey  of  a  special  subject  as  preliminary  to  more  detailed  study".  The  special  subject 
in  each  case  is  to  be  one  of  the  many  aspects  from  which  the  British  realm  may  be 
viewed  and  studied.  It  is  notorious  that  the  material  for  such  studies  has  been  over- 
looked hitherto  by  the  universities  and  other  teaching  agencies ;  and  yet,  as  both  Sir 
Charles  and  Dr.  Newton  point  out,  its  value  is  conspicuous.  Every  elector  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  has  a  direct  interest  in  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion upon  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  various  states  and  peoples,  which, 
with  his  (or  her)  own  particular  State,  form  a  single  body  politic  by  virtue  of  a  common 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  And  apart  from  its  civic  importance,  the  material 
with  which  these  Imperial  Studies  are  concerned  is  so  valuable  in  itself  that  the 
organised  study  of  it  deserves  a  place  in  any  enlightened  curriculum. 

Take  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  we  call  "history",  and  consider  the  mere 
technical  value  of  the  yards  of  British  blue-books  which  are  to  be  found — among  other 
places — on  the  shelves  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute's  Library.  These  publications  provide 
the  student  of  history  with  accounts  of  the  birth  of  nations  more  exact,  detailed,  and 
intelligible  than  are  afforded  by  the  national  archives  of  any  other  European  State. 

*  The  Old  Empire  and  the  New  (The  Imperial  Studies  Series).  By  A.  P.  Newton,  M.A.,  D.Lit., 
B.Sc.,  Lecturer  on  Colonial  History  in  the  University  of  London,  University  and  King's  Colleges. 
With  an  introduction  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  A  Course  of  Rhodes  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  London,  University  College,  in  the  Spring  Term,  1917.  Dent. 
London  and  Toronto,  1917. 
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But  the  historian  will  not  exhaust  the  records  of  the  Dominions,  the  lesser  Colonies, 
and  India.  Not  only  is  the  British  realm  spread  over  a  fourth  of  the  surface  of  the 
habitable  globe,  but  it  includes  within  its  boundaries  peoples  and  countries  which  are 
separated  by  the  widest  possible  intervals  of  moral  and  material  conditions.  In  these 
British  .Oversea  records,  therefore,  the  geographer  and  ethnographer,  the  metallurgist 
and  the  botanist,  no  less  than  the  entrepreneur,  the  merchant,  and  the  publicist,  will 
each  find  a  store  of  information  always  very  helpful,  and  often  essential,  to  the  successful 
pursuit  of  his  own  particular  branch  of  knowledge. 

Dr.  Newton's  book  is  essentially  a  study  of  origins.  He  shows  us  how  the  adminis- 
trative and  trade  relations,  now  obtaining  between  the  British  Isles  and  the  various 
oversea  British  States,  came  about ;  the  all-importance  of  Sea  Power  to  a  maritime 
system  such  as  ours ;  how  the  non-European  races  can  be  gradually  admitted  to 
citizenship ;  and  above  all  he  exhibits  our  oversea  expansion  as  a  racial  tradition, 
the  British  realm  of  to-day  being  in  fact  an  outcome  of  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  our  island  races,  and  not  a  work  of  conquest  imposed  upon  the  people  by  statesmen 
and  captains  of  war. 

"  The  present  is  the  child  of  the  past ;  times  change,  but  the  same  ancestral  traits 
are  there ;  the  British  merchant  or  the  British  colonist,  the  administrator  or  the 
pioneer,  each  and  every  one  is  the  descendant  of  his  forerunner  in  the  past,  with  wider 
and  riper  experience,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  way  he  faces  his  problems  generically  the 
same.  To  know  the  bases  of  the  new  Empire  commonwealth  we  must  study  the  old, 
and  in  that  study  we  shall  come  more  and  more  to  realise  the  truth  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  what  we  may  with  propriety  call  our  Imperial  continuity." 

It  is  on  this  circumstance  that  Dr.  Newton  relies  for  the  hope  of  an  effective 
administrative  union  of  the  States  of  the  British  realm,  which  is  held  out  in  the  last 
chapter. 

All  this  is  told  with  great  skill,  and  in  a  manner  which  interests  the  reader  as 
.greatly  as  it  instructs  him.  One  example  of  Dr.  Newton's  use  of  his  historical  material 
will  suffice.  It  is  the  delightful  quotation  from  a  private  letter  of  July  1772,  written 
by  Warren  Hastings,  at  once  the  last  of  the  old,  and  first  of  the  new,  school  of  oversea 
Governors. 

"It  is  impossible  to  obtain  at  once  a  perfect  system  of  government.  We  must  work 
as  an  arithmetician  does  with  his  Rule  of  False.  We  must  adopt  a  plan  upon  conjecture : 
try,  execute,  add,  and  deduct  from  it  till  it  is  brought  into  a  perfect  shape.  Yet  this 
mode  is  liable  to  many  inconveniences.  It  affords  scope  for  the  reproach  of  levity, 
and  the  finishing  stroke,  though  the  result  of  all  former  proceedings,  shall  bear  away 
all  the  credit  of  it,  while  the  troubles  attending  the  first  experiment  will  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  first  projectors." 

The  passage  may  be  commended  to  all  who  are  engaged  hi  the  "refashioning  of  the 
fabric  of  the  Empire"  now  in  progress.  It  remains  to  add  that  this  series  of  books  is 
only  a  part  of  an  enterprise,  planned  on  ample  lines,  for  making  effective  the  study 
of  the  British  Empire,  not  only  in  universities  and  schools,  but  by  lectures  and  other 
methods  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  public.  Nothing  better  calculated 
to  forward  this  most  necessary  work  could  have  been  desired  than  the  publication  of 

Dr.   Newton's   book. 

W.  BASIL  WORSFOLD. 


SIR  WILLIAM  MARKBY.* 

LADY  Markby's  sketch  of  her  husband's  life  was  not,  as  she  tells  us  in  her  Foreword, 
originally  intended  for  publication,  but  only  for  private  circulation.    That  she  yielded 

•-  Memories  of  Sir  William  Markby.'K.O.I.E.    [By  his'wife.     8vo.     Pp.  1-136.     Oxford^  At 
*he  Clarendon  Press,  1917. 
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to  those  who  urged  her  to  publish  these  "Memories",  and  brought  them  out  through 
the  medium  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  of  which  Sir  William  was  for  many  years  a 
Delegate,  was  a  happy  idea,  for  which  she  deserves  the  thanks  of  many  readers  outside 
the  circle  of  "those  who  knew  and  cared  for  him".  Her  book  is  quite  a  little  master- 
piece of  biography,  admirably  arranged  under  the  four  headings  of  "Morning", 
"Noon",  "Afternoon",  and  "Evening",  and  it  reveals  a  strong  sense  of  proportion  and 
a  firm  handling  of  material,  which  many  a  more  practised  writer  might  envy. 

Sir  William  Markby  was  born  in  1829,  the  fourth  son  of  William  Henry  Markby, 
a  distinguished  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Duxford 
in  that  county.  The  family  belonged  originally  to  Lincolnshire,  where  they  held  lands 
as  far  back  as  1196  from  the  Priory  of  Markby;  but  Sir  William's  immediate  ancestors 
belonged  to  Cambridgeshire.  In  1715  his  great-grandfather,  William  Markby,  a  merchant 
and  banker  in  the  Petty  Cury  at  Cambridge,  was  married,  at  Great  St.  Mary's  Church, 
to  Elizabeth  Morley.  Sir  William  himself  was  educated  at  the  ancient  Grammar  School 
at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  under  the  famous^ scholar,  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  scholarship  in  1845,  being  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  entered  the  College  in  the  following  year  and  took  a  first  class  in  the  Honour  School 
of  Mathematics  in  1850.  Called  to  the  Bar  in  1856,  at  the  Inner  Temple,  he  joined  the 
Norfolk  Circuit,  and  later  became  Recorder  of  Buckingham.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Halifax  (then  Sir  Charles  Wood)  to  an  Indian  Judgcship,  and  was  married 
in  the  same  year  to  Lucy  Taylor,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  while  assisting 
her  great -aunt,  Mrs.  John  Austin,  to  edit  the  famous  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence  of  her  late 
husband.  He  spent  the  next  twelve  years  as  a  member  of  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta, 
where  he  earned  golden  opinions  as  a  sound  lawyer,  besides  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  many  movements  for  the  good  of  the  community  outside  his  professional  work  on 
the  bench.  Lady  Markby 's  account  of  their  life  and  travels  together  in  India  is 
singularly  interesting  and  attractive.  In  1878  the  newly-created  post  of  Reader  in 
Indian  Law  at  the  University  of  Oxford  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  him ;  and 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life  was  passed  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  several 
enjoyable  winters  in  Italy  and  a  tour  to  Japan  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1898. 
Sir  William  also  visited  the  West  Indies  in  1892,  with  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  as 
President  of  the  Trinidad  Judicial  Enquiry  Commission,  when  the  present  writer  had 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  them  as  its  Secretary.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
which  an  unfortunate  illness  rendered  the  more  onerous,  he  displayed  a  dignity  and  an  im- 
partiality that  was  beyond  praise.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1889,  he  had  been  made  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Indian  Empire,  having  been  previously  elected  a  Fellow  of  both  the 
Colleges  of  All  Souls  and  Balliol.  Of  the  latter  he  was  also  for  a  considerable  time 

the  Bursar.l 
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At  his  charming  house  on  Headington  Hillj  Sir  William  was  seen  at  his  best,  and 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  will  recall  with  pleasure  the  happy  hours  which  they 
have  spent  there,  strolling  in  the  garden  which  he  loved,  and  listening  to  his  wise 
comments  on  the  men  and  things  of  the  day.  To  all  alike,  both  young  and  old,  he  showed 
an  unfailing  courtesy  which  was  the  outcome  of  a  naturally  kindly  heart.  He  took  a 
keen  interest,  as  an  earnest  and  convinced,  but  singularly  fair-minded,  Liberal^  in  all  that 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  people  ;  and  his  ripe  judgment  was  for  many  years  at  the 
disposal  of  successive  Governments  in  the  settlement  of  trade  difficulties  and  disputes  as  an 
arbitrator  under  the  Conciliation  Act.  He  took  no  remuneration  for  this  work,  or  for  many 
other  labours  in  which  he  engaged  for  the  common  good.  "Probably  no  one  ",  says 
Lady  Markby,  "ever  gave  mote  voluntary  public  service  than  he  did."  His  intimate 
friendj  Lord  Charnwood,  writes  of  him  in  the  following  terms,  which  could  not  be  im- 
proved :  "  Without  sentimentality  of  any  sort,  his  inclination  was  always  towards  trying 
to  do  some  good — to  get  something  definite  and  appreciable  done  towards  making  the  lot 
of  the  common  people  better — to  get  it  done,  failing  the  best  way,  then  in  some  way.  .  .  . 
In  his  Liberalism  there  was  something  which  even  the  strongest  opponent  would  find 
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inspiring.  This  was  not  because  he  harboured  any  illusions  in  his  mind,  but  because 
he  was  quite  without  illusions  on  the  subject  which  called  out  his  most  sympathetic 
interest.  The  agricultural  labourers,  whom  he  wanted  to  see  better  fed  and  housed, 
were  not  idealised  peasants  groaning  under  the  squire  and  parson  of  newspaper  imagina- 
tion ...  or  abstract  objects  of  impersonal  philanthropy  and  theoretic  reform :  they 
were  actual  men  and  women  whom  he  liked  to  meet  in  the  flesh,  on  the  same  easy 
terms  of  mutual  respect  that  prevailed  between  him  and  his  colleagues,  and  to  talk 
with  on  what  interested  both  them  and  him  in  the  language  which  they  understood. 
Consequently  in  all  his  dealings  with  them  he  had  their  real  respect."  .  .  .  "Men 
associated  with  him  might  agree  or  disagree  with  his  practical  judgment  on  any  point 
in  the  wonderfully  numerous  subjects  of  his  persistent  activity,  but  could  never  regard 
his  caution  as  that  of  a  timid,  or  his  readiness  for  change  as  that  of  an  incautious,  man." 

We  may  be  confident  that  the  agricultural  and  educational  reforms  recently  initiated  by 
Mr.  Prothero  and  Mr.  Fisher  would  have  had  no  warmer  supporter  in  the  country  than  Sir 
William  Markby.  The  minimum  wage  of  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  for  the  labourer, 
and.  the  prolongation  of  the  school  age  for  the  elementary  scholar  (to  mention  only 
two  of  these)  would  have  rejoiced  his  heart. 

H.  F.  W. 


BOOK  NOTICE.  , 

Lord  Norton. — Epitome  of  the  Life  oj  the  Great  Elecior.  Pp.  20.    London  :  Spottiswoocle,  Ballantyne- 

&  Co.     6rf. 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Hohenzollcrn  family,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
aggrandised  itself  and  Prussia.  This  serviceable  little  narrative  packs  into  convenient  com- 
pass a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  the  foundations  of  Prussian  militarism,  and 
its  early  successes  against  weaker  neighbours ;  it  is  carefully  and  competently  done.  Analysing 
the  German  nharacter  of  to-day,  the  author  draws  attention  to  the  extraordinary  susceptibility 
of  the  Germans  to  theories,  which  carry  so  much  more  weight  with  them  than  with  us. 
"  We  may  dally  with  theories,  but  our  lack  of  logicality  and  a  saving  grace  of  humour 
usually  prevent  us  from  ptfshing  logic  to  its  extreme  conclusions."  Added  to  a  natural  receptivity 
for  ready-made  opinion,  the  German  system  of  education  seems  to  have  rendered  originality 
still  harder  to  come  by,  with  the  result  that  "  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  there  is  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  the  witticism  of  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman,  'They  (the  Germans) 
know  everything  and  understand  nothin?.'  " 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  British  West  Indies.— I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  by  Mr. 
Macdermot  in  the  current  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  which  ably  discusses  the  future 
government  of  the  West  Indies;  and,  of  the  two  alternatives  put  before  us,  that 
of  federation  is  both  natural  and  feasible.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  an  accom- 
plished fact  by  this  time,  if  Joseph  Chamberlain  had  remained  in  office,  and  in  the 
new  era  dawning  for  the  Oversea  Dominions,  the  West  India  Islands  will  share  to 
the  full. 

As  for  the  second  alternative,  cession  to  Canada,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
—at   least   on   this   side   of   the   Atlantic.    These   islands   were    held   and   colonised   at 
an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  ;  and  they  were  worth  it  all,  for  they  formed 
the   stepping-stones  to   our  present  Imperial   position.    Round  them  raged  those 
naval    conflicts  which   not  only   secured    us   the    supremacy   of   the    seas,    but   enabled 
us   to  build  up  the   vast  edifice   which  to-day  astonishes  the  world, 
knit  into  the  annals  of  England  by  centuries  of  vicissitude  and  stirring  action,  and  they 
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are  not  for  sale  or  barter.  In  spite  of  their  distance  they  are  bits  of  Old  England; 
but  if  they  were  annexed  to  Canada  they  would  soon  cease  to  be  English,  and  beccme 
as  cosmopolitan  as  Canada  herself.  History,  sentiment,  kinship,  and  a  score  of  other 
ties,  forbid  any  such  transaction.  If  the  West  India  Islands  are  taken  from  us  by 
the  back-door  methods  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  there  are  men  in  this  country 
Tvho  will  never  rest  until  they  have  been  restored. 

I  am,  &c , 

I.  G.  TAYLOB. 
Newcastle,  Sept.  18,  1917. 

Newfoundland's  Salt  Supplies.  A  Correction.— In  the  August  issue  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  in  a  paragraph  in  "Round  the  Empire  Notes,"  it  was  stated  on  authority 
that  was  considered  reliable  that  the  Newfoundland  Government  had  been  able  to  secure 
an  ample  supply  of  fishery  salt  for  the  requirements  of  the  Colony  during  the  current 
year.  This  statement,  we  regret  to  learn,  does  not  accurately  represent  the  facts  of  the 
case.  When  the  attention  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  was  called  to  the  para- 
graph in  question,  Sir  Edward  Morris,  the  Prime  Minister,  wrote  in  reply  as  follows: 

"All  the  arrangements  in  relation  to  salt  supplies  were  made  by  me  in  London, 
in  connection  with  our  brokers,  in  February,  March,  and  April  of  this  year.  We  were 
not  able  to  secure  tonnage  ta"tering  oven  sufficient  salt  for  the  present  year.  Although 
our  fishing  season  was  only  about  two-thirds  over  on  the  1st  August,  we  were  com- 
pletely out  of  salt  and  had  to  borrow  some  from  Halifax  to  go  on  with." 

[Er>D. — UNITED  EMPIRE.] 


LOCAL   BRANCHES. 

MB.  Neville  P.  Edwards  will  assume  the  duties  of  Assistant  Travelling  Commissioner 
of  the  Institute  on  October  1.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  National  Service 
League  and  the  National  Life  Boat  Institution  for  several  years  past,  and  will  now 
devote  his  attention,  in  conjunction  with  the  Travelling  Commissioner,  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  branches  of  the  Institute  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

BBISTOL. 

The  opening  Meeting  of  the  Lecture  Session  of  1917-18  of  the  Bristol  Branch  will 
be  held  in  the  Salon  of  the  Institute  Building  on  October  1,  when  the  local  members 
are  invited  to  meet  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Institute,  Sir  Harry  Wilson.  The  occasion  is  expected  to  be  one  of  considerable 
interest,  as  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  discussion  upon  the  work  of  the  Institute 
and  its  recent  development  in  new  directions.  The  Bristol  Branch  is  a  live  body, 
and  it  has  already  taken  a  prominent  part  in  stimulating  the  Imperial  spirit  in  the 
district  and  doing  everything  that  can  be  done  in  promoting  a  closer  union  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  with  the  Motherland.  The  presence  of  the  Chairman 
of  Council  and  the  Secretary  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  new  session  cannot  fail 
to  infuse  additional  spirit  and  energy  into  the  already  prosperous  and  successful 
branch,  which  has  made  its  influence  felt  in  various  directions  since  its  establishment 
in  the  city.  Its  work  during  the  past  year  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  Monthly 
Notes  regarding  Local  Branches,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  forthcoming  session  provide  for  an  interesting  series  of  entertainments  equal 
in  every  way  to  those  of  previous  years. 
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A  second  meeting  will  be  held  on  October  12,  when  Mr.  Edwin  Hall,  Chief  Lecturer 
of  the  Navy  League,  will  give  an  address  on  "The  British  Navy".  Mr.  Martin 
Griffiths,  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  will  preside. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

ADVANTAGE  was  taken  of  the  meeting  in  the  Smoking  Room  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  September  for  the  members  present  to  pass,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
Chairman  of  Council,  a  vote  of  condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late  Earl  Grey. 

With  Mr.  A.  Moor-Radford  in  the  Chair,  a  discussion  on  "The  Noise  Nuisance  in 
London"  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Ockleshaw  Johnston,  who  advocated  stringent  regula- 
tion of  the  use  of  motor-horns  and  suggested  that  electric  flash-lamps  should  be  arranged 
in  front  of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  cabs.  Captain  C.  Slack,  Messrs. 
A.  H.  F.  Duncan,  Coleman  Hyman,  E.  McCarthy  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson  also  spoke, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Johnston  was  adopted  unanimously. 

After  the  Tea  on  the  third  Thursday  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Taverner  took  the  Chair, 
and  the  Fellows  and  visitors  present  listened  to  a  very  interesting  address  by  Lt. -General 
Sir  Edward  Hutton  on  the  subject  of  Empire  Land  Settlement.  After  referring  to  the 
experience  of  the  period  following  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  to  the  problem  that  would 
be  presented  by  the  demobilisation  of  some  six  million  soldiers  and  sailors,  General 
Hutton  pointed  out  that  the  trained  habits  of  soldiers  made  them  the  finest  settlers, 
provided  they  were  properly  treated.  Settlement  at  home  was  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  as  the  old  country  must  not  be  drained  of  men.  It  would  probably  be  found 
that  a  majority  of  ex-Service  men  would  elect  to  settle  on  the  land  at  home.  The  Over- 
seas Dominions  were  arranging  suitable  machinery  for  land  settlement,  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  Empire  the  steps  so  far  taken  were  not  sufficiently  practical.  The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  which  had  done  so  much  to  bring  this  vitally  important  subject 
to  the  front,  had  suggested  that  the  movement  should  be  organised  on  county  lines, 
and  that  county  land-owners  should  give  facilities  by  which  officers  would  have  the 
means  of  training  under  the  supervision  of  then'  bailiffs.  Sir  Edward  then  outlined 
the  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  and 
referred  to  the  numerous  leaflets  published  by  that  Committee  now  available  to  those 
who  might  apply. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed  were  :  Mr.  David  Fell 
(N.S.W.),  the  Rev.  J.  M.  V.  Hope,  Col.  W.  T.  Stewart  (Canada),  Sergt-Major  Spencer 
(Artists'  Rifles  Regimental  Association),  Messrs.  E.  T.  Scammell,  and  A.  R.  U.  Corbett. 
The  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  conveyed  to  Sir  Edward  Hutton  by  Sir  Harry 
Wilson,  who  occupied  the  chair  after  Sir  John  Taverner  left  it  to  attend  another 
engagement. 


MEETING  OF  LADY  ASSOCIATES. 

Ox  Monday,  July  16,  a  meeting  for  Lady  Associates  was  held  in  the  Institute,  when 
Mr.  Octavius  Beale  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  "  Women's  Work  in  the  War," 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  presiding.  About  seventy  ladies  attended,  and  after  tea  had  been 
served  in  the  reception-room  and  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  exhibition  then 
being  held  in  the  building  of  war  cartoons  from  the  Australian  Punch,  to  inspect 
this  valuable  collection,  the  Associates  repaired  to  the  Library  and  spent  a  very  pleasant 
hour  listening  to  Mr.  Beale's  eloquent  account  of  the  various  activities  which  were 
being  carried  on  by  women  in  all  parts  of  the  war  areas,  and  enjoying  the  admirable 
recitations  from  Shakespeare  and  other  poets  with  which  his  speech  was  adorned. 
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This  meeting;  which  took  place  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Euphemia  Smith,  and 
was  the  first  which  has  been  held  for  Lady  Associates,  proved  a  decided  success. 
Several  ladies  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  new  departure,  among  them  Miss 
Webster,  who  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute  for  many  years 
past,  and  who  explained  that  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  admission  of  Lady  Associates  in  the  year  1910.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beale,  proposed  from  the  Chair  and  seconded  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson, 
was  carried  unanimously.  A  general  wish  was  expressed  that  the  meeting  should 
be  the  forerunner  of  similar  gatherings  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Council  have 
subsequently  approved  of  this  course  being  adopted. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MEDAL  COMPETITIONS  FOR  ESSAYS. 

THE  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  progress  of 
Imperial  Studies  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire,  have  decided  to  award  in  the  spring  of 
1918  medals  and  prizes  of  books  for  the  bsst  essays  sent  in  by  boys  or  girls  who  are 
pupils  at  schools  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Outer  Empire.  The  essays  will 
be  adjudicated  upon  in  two  classes  : — 

CLASS  A. — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  of  16  years  of  age  or  over. 

CLASS  B. — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  above  the  age  of  13  and  under  16. 

The  Competitors  will  be  governed  by  the  following  regulations  : — 

1.  The  competitions  are  open  to  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  British  Empire. 

2.  The  Essays  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  foolscap  paper,  with  an  inch  and  a 

half  margin  on  the  left-hand  side. 

3.  Each  Essay  is  to   bo   marked  with  a   motto  or  other  distinguishing  sign,  and  accom- 

panied by  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  a  similar  motto  or  sign  and  containing  the 
full  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  candidate,  and  authenticated  by  the  signature 
and  description  of  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress  of  the  school.  The  whole  should 
be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  in  the  left-hand  corner,  "  Essay  Competition, 
Class  A  (or  B)  ",  and  addressed  to  "The  Secretary,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  North- 
umberland Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2  ". 

4.  The   prizes   will   be  awarded   by  the   Council  after  consideration  of  the   Report   of  the 

appointed  examiners,  and  the  decision  of  the  Council  -will  be  final. 
6.  Essays  sent  in  for  competition  cannot  be  returned. 

Essays   for  the   competition  in  1918  may   be  sent  in  during  the   month   of   March    1918, 
but  in  any  case  they  must  reach  the  Institute  not  later  than  March  31,  1918. 
The  Prizes  and  Medals  to  be  awarded  will  be  as  follows  : — 

CLASS  A. — For  candidates  of  16  and  over. 

First  Prize :   The   Silver   Medal   of  the   Royal   Colonial   Institute,   together  with   suitably 

inscribed  books  to  the  value  of  Three  Guineas. 
Second   Prize :   If  there   be   a   sufficient   number   of   candidates;,   suitably  inscribed   books 

to  the  value  of  Two  Guineas. 

CLASS  B. — For  candidates  from  13  to  1C  inclusive. 
First  Prize  :  The   Bronze  Medal  of  the  Royal   Colonial  Institute,  with  suitably  inscribed 

books  to  the  value  of  Two  Guineas. 
Second  Prize  :  If  there   be   a   sufficient   numbar  of  candidates,   suitably  inscribed   books. 

to  the  value  of  One  and  a  half  Guineas. 

The  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Competition  in  1918  are  the"  following  : — 

CLASS  A. — "A  Comparison  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  Empires  of^the  Past.' 
CLASS  B. — "  The  Work  of  David  Livingstone  as  an  Empire  Builder." 
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OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  *ith  regret : 

KILLED    IN    ACTION.— Lieut.    Win.    W.    Bucknell,    Jr.,    Lieut.    Keith    W.    Ramsay 
George   Hugh   Graham,   Capt.   Albert   J.   Edwards. 


Edwin  H.  Banks,  T.  F.  B.  Van  der  Riet,  J.  B.  Esuman-Gwira,  Ueut.  Col.  H.  A. 
De  Lantour,  R.  Mclntosh  Isaacs,  James  Horn,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  G.C.B..  Ghos. 
Charlton  D.  Thompson,  R.N.,  James  H.  Roberts,  John  A.  Chabaud,  E*.  W  Johnson* 
Capt.  H.  T.  C.  Wheeler,  Sidney  H.  Farrar,  C.  V.  Creagh,  C.M.G.,  F.  W.  Stokes,' 
W.  J.  Barrcll,  N.  A.  Gavin,  S.  D.  Manawalatene,  Albert  A.  Humphrey,  Rufua  D.  Pullar' 
Rev.  Canon  A.  Beanlands,  Sidney  Mendelssohn,  Charles  E.  Nind. 


COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following  : 

"  THE  WELFARE  OF  EGYPT,"  by  J.  S.  WILLMORE.  A  review  of  British  administration  in 
Egypt,  which  German  influences  have  sought  in  vain  to  undermine.  36  pp.  London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  DEUTSCHLAND  TIBER  ALLAH,"  by  E.  F.  BENSON.  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
Prussianism  in  Turkey,  which  has  now  practically  converted  that  country  into  a  German 
colony.  32  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  A  GERMAN  TO  GERMANS,"  by  Dr.  HERMANN  ROSEMEIER,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Political  Editor  of 
the  Berlin  Morgenposl.  This  open  letter  by  a  patriotic  German  to  his  fellow-country- 
men has  been  vigilantly  suppressed  in  Germany.  He  shows  that  the  German  people, 
thoroughly  hoodwinked,  is  fighting  for  its  deadliest  enemies,  its  rulers.  43  pp. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  MORAL  BASIS  OF  ITALY'S  WAR,"  by  GIORGIO  DEL  VECCHIO.  Showing  that  Italy  is 
not  only  fighting  to  regain  the  territory  which  Austria  wrested  from  her,  but  also  for 
moral  principles  in  the  cause  of  civilisation.  28  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  BLOOD  AND  BRASS."  Glimpses  of  German  psychology  as  revealed  in  passages  from 
speeches  by  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  hi  the  writings  of 
well-known  German  authors.  20  pp.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS."  An  eloquent  speech  by  GENERAL  SMUTS, 
picturing  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  bound  together  by  new  ties  as  the  result 
of  the  war.  11  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  STARVATION  OF  GERMANY,"  by  J.  W.  HEADLAM.  A  reasoned  defence  of  the  blockade 
of  Germany  which  will  force  her  to  make  peace  terms,  by  stopping  all  supplies  for  the 
country  and  the  armies.  8  pp.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  WAR  ON  HOSPITAL  SHIPS."  The  author  describes  the  barbarity  of  the  German  sub- 
marine campaign,  giving  instances  of  the  sinking  of  hospital  ships,  such  as — Portugal, 
Britannia,  Asturias,  Donegal,  Lanfranc.  20  pp.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions  can 
be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South 
Africa  hi  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank  hi  the  West  Indies. 
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ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — W .  H.  Whitworth.  British  East  Africa. — Hon.  Mr.  Justice  A.  F.  Ehrhardt,  Capt. 
R.  L.  L.  Hart.  Borneo. — J.  H.  Tanton,  H.  J.  B.  Walker.  Canada. — F.  D.  Brawn,  J.  'E. 
Forbes,  J.  B.  Kay.  Ceylon. — A.  C.  W.  Ferguson.  Egypt. — Randolph  W.  Hughes.  Federated 
Malay  States. — J.  I.  Dawson,  G.  Nelson  Page,  D.  St.  L.  Parsons.  Gambia. — M .  Fredericks. 
Gold  Coast  Colony. — F.  W.  Leat,  H.  D.  France.  New  Hebrides. — E.  Jacomb.  New  Zealand. 
— Capt  C.  Mortimer  Jones.  Nigeria. — A.  R.  Canning,  H.  S.  H.  Hayles,  Capt.  B.  W. 
Macpherson,  Henry  Pope,  H.  J.  Sankey.  Rhodesia. — E.  J.  Eardley  Mare.  South 
Africa. — C.  R.  Holborow  Brown.  Rev.  Thomas  Perry,  C.  C.  Robertson,  Capt.  H.  Symonds. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia. — A.  S.  Bowman,  W.  E.  Williams.  Borneo. — G.  C.  H.  Nasmyth.  Canada. — H.  J. 
Crowe,  Major  K.  E.  Kennedy,  Lt.-Col.  W.  T.  Stewart.  India. — Alex.  Kinney.  Peru. — J.  L. 
Harper.  Rhodesia. — Major  W.  J.  Boggie.  Siam. — F.  W.  Margrett.  Uganda. — F.  M.  Ise- 
monger.  South  Africa. — A.  H.  Adair,  F.  W.  Burch,  W.  R.  Burch,  Dr.  W.  Macdonald,  Sir  L. 
Michell,  C.  V.O.  West  Africa.— I7.  J.  Cullcn,  A.  C.  Gaved,  Dr.  E.  W.  Graham,  R.  G.  S.  Miller, 
H.  Robins,  Dr.  J.  C.  S.  McDouall,  Rol:rt  Shaw,  Dr.  J.  P.  B.  Snett,  Dr.  A.  B.  Tighe, 
G.  A.  Wileman. 


The  attention   of  Fellows  is  drawn  to  the  Nomination  Form  now  inserted 
in  each  oopy  of  the  Journal,  which  can  be  detached  for  use. 
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Queen  Alexandra's    ^jjs&    Field   Force  Fund 


(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act). 


Patrpness-H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA.  President— The  VISCOUNTESS   FRENCH. 

Chairman— The  COUNTESS  OF  BECTIVE.  Vice-Chairman—  H.  WILSON  Fox,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ISLINGTON,  G.C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  appeals  to  you  to  help  our  soldiers  through  the  coming 
winter  in  the  following  deeply  moving  letter : — 

Marlborough   House. 

"  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Appeal  from  my  Field  Force  Fund 
may  meet  with  a  generous  response  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  providing  comforts  for  our  brave  Soldiers  in  the  Field,  who 
deserve  everything  in  the  world  that  we  can  give  or  do  for  them. 

"  ALEXANDRA." 

WE  hear  and  read  of  the  hardships  of  this  grim  war — we  do  not  have  to  endure  them. 
We  hear  and  read  of  the  wet  and  cold  and  aching  weariness  of  a  cruel  winter  in  the 
trenches — we  do  not  have,  in  peril  of  our  lives,  to  endure  the  rigours  of  that  winter. 
IF  it  is  your  part  to  hear  and  read,  will  you  listen  to  the  appeal  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Alexandra,  who  asks  you  to  aid  her  in  her  efforts  to  mitigate  some  of  the  hard- 
ships our  troops  must  endure — those  troops  of  whom  the  Queen  Mother  says  :  "  They 
deserve  everything  in  the  world"  ? 

WE  want  more  and  more  money  to  supply  our  men  with  the  things  they  need.  Gifts 
in  kind  are  also  welcome.  The  fund  is  chiefly  in  need  of  Mufflers,  Mittens,  Cardigans, 
Woollen  Socks,  Warm  Gloves  and  Underwear,  Tobacco,  Cigarettes,  &c. 

Whether  you  send  in  Gash  or  Kind— SEND  QUICKLY. 

All  gifts  in  kind  and  communicatiors  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  LUTLEY  SCLATKR,  C.B.E.,  R.R.C. 

Contributions  of  money  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED,  and  should' be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer.  HERBERT  P.  LEACH.  Esq.,  Q.A.F.F.F.,  24a  Hill  St.,  Knightsbridtfe,  London.  S.W.7. 
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EAELY  in  October  General  Smuts  delivered  a  striking  speech  on  the 
war  situation.     He  was  convinced  that  the  Germans  were  beaten  and 
that  their  rulers  already  knew  it.    On  an  almost  im- 
movable line  the  manhood  of  Germany  was  bleeding 
Situation.  ,      ,         , 

to  death,  and  a  tragedy  of  slaughter  was  being  enacted 

which  probably  had  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
would  not  be  necessary,  he  declared,  to  advance  to  the  German  frontier 
in  order  to  defeat  Germany  ;  for  before  the  Rhine  is  reached  she  will 
have  sued  for  peace.  The  speech  coincided  with  the  third  of  the  four 
attacks  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  launched  against  the  Germans  in  the 
Ypres  sector  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  days.  On  the  first  three 
occasions  the  British  objectives  were  reached,  and  at  the  last  attack 
satisfactory  progress  was  made,  but  the  wet  weather  and  heavy  going 
robbed  the  troops  of  a  complete  success.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
German  position  at  this  point  has  been  seriously  weakened ;  but  so 
long  as  they  keep  a  foothold  on  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  they  are  able 
to  avoid  a  defeat  of  the  first  order,  which  must  threaten  their  hold  on 
the  Belgian  coast.  In  these  circumstances  and  in  view  of  what  has 
since  happened  to  Russia  and  Italy,  it  is  evident  that,  though  the 
Germans  may  feel  themselves  beaten,  they  are  still  able  to  stave  off 
the  final  collapse,  and  General  Smuts  did  well  to  qualify  his  remarks 
by  emphasising  the  necessity  that  there  should  be  no  relaxing  of 
Great  Britain's  effort  to  make  good  and  to  reach  her  goal. 

THE  German  thrust  against  Russia,  followed  by  the  serious  blow 
dealt  at  Italy,  seems  at  first  sight  to  challenge  General  Smuts's  dia- 
gnosis ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  may  show 
Looking         t^at  j^^  incidents  tend  to  confirm  his  view.     For  some 
months  now  peace  manoeuvres  have  been  carried  out 
by  Germany  with  an  aggressiveness  and  a  thoroughness  that  are  highly 

2  x 
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suggestive.  A  nation  at  war  that  considers  the  military  situation 
satisfactory  is  content  to  win  peace  by  military  methods.  The 
Germans  have  cast  about  to  find  any  other  means  that  may  avail  to 
bring  the  War  to  an  end,  and  only  when  these  seem  to  have  definitely 
failed,  have  they  resumed  their  attempts  to  reach  a  decision  in  the 
field.  The  approach  of  winter  and  the  passivity  of  the  Russian  armies 
have  freed  large  bodies  of  men  from  the  Eastern  theatre,  and  it  was 
open  to  the  enemy  to  use  these  reinforcements  to  some  purpose  else- 
where. That  he  should  have  chosen  the  Italian  frontier  rather  than 
France  or  Flanders,  where  the  real  business  of  the  War  is  being  trans- 
acted, is  an  indication  that  he  is  still  searching  for  a  short  cut  to  peace. 
This  in  turn  suggests  no  great  confidence  in  the  military  position.  As 
an  exhibition  of  organisation  and  generalship  the  two  offensives  are 
theatrically  imposing  ;  but  if  they  fail  to  reach  one  or  other  of  the 
political  objectives — the  detachment  of  Russia  or  Italy  from  the  Grand 
Alliance— they  must  inevitably  increase  the  strain  on  Germany's 
diminishing  resources.  This  certainty,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  hearten 
both  the  Russians  and  the  Italians  to  hold  fast,  particularly  against 
the  peace  machinations  that  are  sure  to  follow  the  enemy's  initial 
success.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Italian  line  has  been  pierced  over  a 
hundred-mile  front,  but  the  fierceness  of  the  onset  must  inevitably 
slacken,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  steps  taken  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  succour  their  Ally,  together  with  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Italians  themselves,  may  be  successful  in  turning  the  invasion 
to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  common  cause. 


THE  operations  which  have  made  the  Germans  masters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Riga  and  of  the  islands  at  the  entrance  have  an  interest  apart  from 
their  immediate  bearing  on  the  course  of  the  War. 
Winter  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  task  which  a  British 

Prepara-  Fleet  was  set  at  the  Dardanelles  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  attack,  and  the  Germans  have  succeeded. 
The  analogy,  however,  cannot  be  pressed  ;  for  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  geographical  position  of  Gallipoli  and  that  of  the 
islands  of  Oesel  and  Dago,  while  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  demoralisation  of  the  Russian  army  and  navy 
played  its  part  in  the  episode.  Unless  that  demoralisation  becomes 
intensified,  the  Russians  ought  to  be  able,  with  the  help  of  winter,  to 
bar  the  approach  to  Petrograd.  They  will  then  have  time  to  decide 
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whether  they  will  try  to  profit  by  the  respite  given  them,  by  restoring 
discipline  to  the  nation  and  making  the  army  once  more  an  efficient 
weapon,  or  whether  they  will  leave  the  Germans  to  reap  next  spring 
the  full  advantage  of  their  foothold  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  The  coming  winter  will  find  the  Allies,  now  strongly  rein- 
forced by  the  United  States,  and  Germany  aa  well,  putting  forth  a 
supreme  effort  for  the  final  trial  of  strength  when  the  weather  once 
more  makes  operations  on  a  grand  scale  possible.  If  the  enemy,  in 
spite  of  the  depletion  of  his  stocks  and  in  the  face  of  a  more  effective 
blockade,  is  able  to  equalise  the  achievements  of  the  Allies,  he  will 
indeed  have  accomplished  marvels.  In  the  meantime  it  is  by  no 
means  likely  that  he  will  be  allowed  a  complete  rest  in  Flanders 
and  France. 

WHILE   climatic    conditions    during    the    next    five   months    will 

necessarily  restrict  fighting  in  the  West,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  supreme 

disappointment  to  the  Allies  if  no  headway  is  made 

East  and  jn  ft  fcneatre  of  war.  Recent  events  have  tended  to 
"West  • 

revive    the    controversy    between   the    "  Easterners " 

and  the  "  Westerners,"  but  little  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
airing  of  their  differences.  While  the  one  can  theorise  on  what  might 
have  been,  the  other  can  continue  to  lay  stress  on  difficulties  which 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  overcome.  The  fact  remains  that,  while 
the  omission  to  occupy  Salonika  would  have  been  disastrous  in  the 
extreme,  the  failure  to  undertake  operations  on  a  grand  scale  in  that 
theatre  must  have  proved  a  valuable  and  welcome  respite  for  the 
enemy.  Further,  the  Westerners  have  to  admit  that  their  policy 
has  not  been  consistently  carried  out.  Circumstances  compelled  a 
concentration  of  military  effort  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  chance  or 
inclination  which  led  a  British  army  a  certain  distance  into  Palestine 
has  had  to  be  followed  up  with  preparations  for  a  bigger  campaign. 
No  one  can  be  found  to  maintain  that  these  two  enterprises  directed 
against  the  outlying  regions  of  Turkey  can  be  as  effective  as  the  driving 
of  a  wedge  between  the  Central  Powers  and  their  two  allies.  But 
the  joint  effort  entailed,  if  it  could  have  been  applied  in  Macedonia, 
would  without  doubt  have  carried  the  Allied  forces  by  now  into 
the  heart  of  Bulgaria.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Palestine  campaign 
remains  for  the  time  being  an  unliquidated  asset,  and  the  policy 
behind  it  can  only  be  justified  by  a  success  which,  if  it  is  to  be  secured 
at  all,  must  be  achieved  this  winter. 
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IN  Mesopotamia  General  Sir  Stanley  Maude  has  so  far  made  good 

that  interest  in  the  country  can  now  be  divided  almost  equally  between 

the  military  fortunes  of  Expeditionary  Force  "  D  "  and 

Meso-  ^g  settlement  of  the  country.    Little  information  regard - 

potamia.  , ,  .     ,       ,       J          . ,  , 

mg  the  economic  development  ot  Mesopotamia  reaches 

the  British  public  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  already 
been  taken  in  hand,  and  that  results  of  immediate  advantage  to  the 
Empire  may  be  looked  for.     In  the  meantime  the  Battle  of  Ramadieh 
has  shown  that  the  military  task  is  not  yet  at  an  end.     Germany  has 
been  careful  to  advertise,  in  a  manner  that  is  necessarily  suspect,  her 
resolve  to  recover  Mesopotamia  for  the  Turks.    Whatever  her  prepara- 
tions may  have  been  with  this  end  in  view,  it  is  clear  that  General 
Maude  has  gained  a  considerable  advantage  by  drawing  first  blood. 
The  capture  of  Ramadieh,  and  with  it  of  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  garrison,  must  seriously  disorganise  Marshal  von  Falkenhayn's 
plans.    No  less  important,  it  affords  an  indication  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which,  after  the  earlier  mistakes,  the  Mesopotamian  advance 
was  planned  and  is  being  maintained.    In  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
enemy's  communications  his  task  is  now  probably  a  more  arduous 
one  than  General  Maude's.    If  only  the  Russians  in  Armenia  and 
Persia  could  once  more  be  galvanised  into  a  fighting  machine,  there 
would  be  little  delay  in  the  occupation  of  the  territory  that  still  remains 
to  be  brought  under  British  influence  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants 
and  of  Mesopotamia  as  a  whole. 

THE  exigencies  of  the  War  and  the  shortness  of  his  reign  had  pre- 
vented Sultan  Hussein  of  Egypt  from  becoming  a  prominent  figure 

outside  his  own  country.    But  the  British  Empire  has 
t>? yw  a          reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  as  a  staunch  supporter, 

who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  As  Prince 
Hussein  he  had  a  strong  claim  on  the  affections  of  his  own  people, 
but,  although  he  made  no  secret  of  his  conviction  that  Egypt's  future 
lay  in  the  direction  of  loyal  co-operation  with  Great  Britain,  his 
political  views  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  personal  services  that  he  was 
able  to  render  his  fellow-Egyptians.  When,  however,  he  accepted 
the  throne  from  the  hand  of  the  British,  it  was  his  political  leanings 
that  were  brought  into  prominence,  and  he  must  have  realised  that 
his  popularity  would  suffer.  That  he  should  have  taken  this  risk  is 
all  to  his  credit ;  but  .his  optimism,  if  he  gave  the  matter  a  thought, 
was  justified  ;  for  he  succeeded  not  only  in  living  down  any  misgivings 
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that  his  accession  aroused,  but  also  in  adding  to  his  popularity.  As 
events  proved,  it  was  fortunate  that  Great  Britain  could  count  on  his 
services  when  the  Protectorate  over  Egypt  was  declared.  The  two 
and  a  half  years  that  have  elapsed  have  been  an  important  period  for 
Egypt.  Politically  the  country  has  been  marking  time,  but  in  the 
economic  sphere  it  has  progressed  steadily.  Prosperity  has  promoted 
contentment,  and  unless  all  signs  are  at  fault,  the  task  to  which  Sultan 
Fuad  succeeds  has  been  rendered  easier  by  the  tradition  of  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  Egypt's  interests  coupled  with  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  British  connection  established  by  his  brother,  the  first  Sultan. 

GENERAL  VAN  DEVENTER  is  profiting  in  East  Africa  by  the  careful 
and  thorough  preparations  made  for  the  present  campaigning  season 

by   General  Hoskins   during   the   period   of   enforced 
East  Africa.   •  ,,      ~  ,,  ,   . 

inactivity  in  the  field,  on  account  of  the  rains,  that 

followed  General  Smuts's  departure.  Many  of  those  who  served  under 
him  were  inclined  to  regret  that  General  Hoskins  was  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  bring  the  war  in  East  Africa  to  a  conclusion  ;  but  they 
will  be  the  first  to  recognise  that  his  successor  has  displayed  con- 
spicuous energy  in  his  prosecution  of  the  campaign,  and  will  hardly 
grudge  the  principle  which  seems  to  have  prompted  the  change  in 
comma  nders-in-chief,  that  what  a  Boer  began  a  Boer  should  end. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  enemy  has  been  properly  harried  during  the 
last  few  months.  The  co-operation  of  the  Belgians,  which  it  was 
feared  at  one  time  would  be  interrupted,  and  the  good  work  done  by 
General  Northey's  command  have  enabled  General  van  Deventer  to 
draw  his  cordon  closer  and  closer  round  the  residue  of  the  German 
fighting  force.  The  main  resistance  is  now  confined  to  a  comparatively 
restricted  area  south-west  of  Kilwa  and  Lindi ;  but  it  comes  as  a 
matter  for  surprise  to  learn  that  it  is  still  necessary  for  a  portion  of 
the  British  force — in  this  instance  two  Nigerian  battalions — to  be 
heavily  engaged  all  day  and  to  have  suffered  many  casualties.  It 
was  hoped  that  General  van  Deventer's  superior  strength  would 
have  enabled  him  to  repeat  General  Botha's  strategy  in  German 
South- West  Africa,  and  so  to  time  the  movements  of  his  converging 
columns  that  the  enemy  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  engage 
them  separately.  Colonel  von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  the  German  Com- 
mander, now  promoted  to  Major-General,  has  proved  himself  a 
leader  of  no  small  parts,  and  seems  resolved  to  put  up  a  fight  so  long 
as  he  has  a  white  man  or  a  native  to  support  him. 
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THE  formation  of  a  "  Responsible  Government  Party  "  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  suggests  that  yet  another  unit  is  pegging  its  claim  in  the 
universal  melting-pot.  Nor  is  it  remarkable  that 
JMi  d  61*n  ^ie  C0^ony  snould  feel  stirred  by  current  events.  Its 
contribution  to  the  Empire's  total  effort  has  been 
well  worthy  of  its  man-power.  A  Rhodesian  contingent  has  uniformly 
distinguished  itself  in  East  Africa  under  General  Northey,  and  now 
has  supplied  the  nucleus  of  a  regiment  that  is  about  to  win  its  spurs  in 
another  theatre,  while  native  troops  continue  the  good  work  beyond 
the  eastern  border.  The  possibility  of  political  developments  was 
foreshadowed  recently  by  Sir  Starr  Jameson,  who  intimated  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  that  Imperial 
interests,  as  well  as  the  ambitions  of  the  Union,  might  render  an 
arrangement  with  the  latter  necessary.  He  added  that  Rhodesia's 
consent  would  be  obtained  for  any  such  step.  The  announcement 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  colony,  and  gave  no  little 
stimulus  to  the  contention  that  the  grant  of  responsible  government 
ought  to  precede  any  attempt  to  modify  Rhodesia's  relations  with 
the  rest  of  British  South  Africa.  The  movement  does  not  make  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time,  but  on  the  present  occasion  it  seems 
to  have  been  launched  anew  on  a  more  ambitious  scale  than  before. 
The  meeting  which  gave  public  endorsement  to  the  Responsible 
Government  Party  is  described  as  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  repre- 
sentative ever  held  in  Bulawayo,  and  the  resolutions  passed  were 
clear  and  emphatic.  A  continuance  of  the  present  form  of  government, 
by  which  the  administrative  authority  is  vested  in  the  Chartered 
Company,  was  declared  to  be  opposed  to  the  best  interests  and  the 
future  welfare  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
Imperial  Government  must  be  approached  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
responsible  government,  in  terms  supplemental  to  the  Company's 
charter,  immediately  after  the  War.  There  is  at  least  ample  time 
for  all  concerned  to  think  imperially  on  the  subject  before  any  definite 
decision  has  to  be  taken. 

THE  renewed  demand  for  increased  economy  in  food  was  foreseen, 
and  it  is  dictated  by  necessity.  Fortunately  for  our  peace  of  mind, 

it  is  not  the  result  of  the  German  submarine  campaign 
Sh 6  t  °°  so  muck  as  °^  a  general  shortage  of  food  throughout 

the  world,  and  this  shortage  is  not  only  bound  to 
increase,  but  to  remain  with  us  for  some  years  after  the  War.  The 
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causes  are  obvious.    Millions  of  men  have  been  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duction in  Europe,  yet  these  millions  still  need  feeding.    And  in  this 
connection  the  entry  of  the  United  States  has  accentuated  the  difficulty 
by  withdrawing  men  from  production — and  very  largely  from  agri- 
cultural production — in  America.    So  serious  has  the  shortage  become 
that  in  France  a  certain  number  of  men  have  had  to  be  released  from 
military  service  to  work  on  the  land  ;  in  this  country  soldiers,  although 
not  released,  have  been  told  off  to  help  the  farmer.    But  both  France 
and  Italy,  which  formerly  produced  nearly  all  their  own  food,  will 
now  have  to  come  into  the  market  as  purchasers,  and  we  for  our  part  are 
necessarily  still  large  purchasers  from  overseas.    The  only  cure  for  the 
unpleasant  disease  of  shortage  is  to  produce  more,  and  happily  the 
signs  are  that  we  shall  produce  considerably  more  in  1918  than  in  1917. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  shall  also  require  more.    Despite 
war  wastage,  the  population  of  England  grows  steadily.    There  are 
five  hundred  more  births  than  deaths  in  London  every  week,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  London  is  peculiarly  fertile.    In 
fact,  the  vital  statistics  just  issued  for  the  county  of  Essex,  a  typical 
blend  of  urban,  rural,  and  seafaring  communities,  shows  that  in  the 
past  year  there  were  17,000  births  to  10,000  deaths.    These  increases 
are  very  gratifying,  as  showing  that,  provided  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  reduced,  there  will  be  no  future  shortage  of  man-power  ;  but 
for  some  years  to   come  they  represent  mouths  to  be  fed,  without 
the  necessary  hands  to  aid  in  the  feeding.    The  fact  that  the  demand 
for  food  is  increasing  at  one  end  of  the  scale  while  the  supply  of  labour 
to  grow  food  tends  to  decrease  at  the  other,  needs  no  emphasis. 
Fortunately  the  application  of  motor  energy  and  other  labour-saving 
devices  to  agriculture,  which  necessity  is   driving  the  conservative 
farmer-class  to  utilise,  tends  to  relieve  the  shortage. 

THE  British  Government  has  broken  fresh  ground  in  its  fourth 
War  Loan.     In  contradistinction  to  its  three  predecessors,  the  sub- 
scription lists  will  not  be  closed  at  any  particular  date  ; 
The  jt  will  be  continuously  on  sale,  and  the  amount  issued 

Financial  wi^  therefore,  mount  steadily  week  by  week  until  the 
Position.  ^ar  .g  over — or  jor  gome  fcmie  afterwards,  since  there 

is  no  reasonable  prospect  that  revenue  will  equal  expenditure  in  the 
first  year  of  peace.  The  new  issue  can  be  bought  in  four  denomina- 
tions, the  last  category  being  devised  for  those  timid  folk  who  foresee 
a  nightmare  day  when  our  income-tax  will  be  larger  than  our  income ; 
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the  choice  of  the  remaining  three  types  depends  mainly  on  in- 
dividual circumstances.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  everybody  to  subscribe, 
and  not  merely  to  subscribe  once,  but  to  keep  on  subscribing — in  fact 
a  standing  order  might  be  given  to  bankers  in  many  cases  to  invest 
any  balances  over  a  certain  sum  in  the  new  War  Bonds.  %What  is 
needed  now  is  not  so  much  the  spectacular  rush  of  large  subscriptions, 
but  a  steady  inflow  of  money  week  by  week  to  finance  the  War.  A 
sustained  pull  up  a  long  hill  is  more  difficult  than  a  short  spurt  up  a 
steep  bank,  but  it  is  the  former  that  is  wanted,  and  the  Government 
trust  the  people  to  do  it.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  nation  will 
not  rise  to  the  occasion. 

MEANWHILE,  we  continue  to  pay  our  taxes,  and  the  revenue  accord- 
ingly expands.  The  revenue  for  the  half  year  has  reached  £255,000,000 

sterling,  or  £55,000,000  more  than  the  total  peace 
Kevenue  and  revenue  for  a  whole  year  before  the  War ;  and  in 

this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  is  the  least  productive.  We  are,  therefore, 
still  paying  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  the  War  out  of  taxation, 
which  is  as  it  should  be,  although  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  carry- 
ing-on, of  course,  falsifies  all  exchequer  prophecies  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture. Some  critics  still  urge  that  heavier  taxation  could  and  should 
be  imposed  ;  possibly  next  spring  their  desire  will  be  fully  gratified. 
A  more  valid  criticism  of  national  finance  is  the  fact  that  a  larger 
proportion  than  ever  is  being  raised  by  direct,  and  consequently  a 
smaller  relative  amount  by  indirect,  taxation,  a  method  which  is  held 
by  many  authorities  to  be  unsound.  The  tendency  has  been  visible 
for  the  last  ten  years  at  least,  but  it  has  become  far  more  pronounced 
with  the  increased  income-tax  and  the  excess  profits  tax  of  the  War. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  at  present  to  change  a  system  which 
has  grown  mainly  out  of  the  need  for  raising  more  money  and  the 
conservative  policy  of  the  Treasury  in  objecting  to  any  new  form  of 
taxation ;  but  it  lends  support  to  the  view  which  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly widespread,  that  the  whole  basis  of  national  finance  will 
have  to  be  re-examined  when  peace  is  restored. 

THE  United  Kingdom  was  not  the  only  belligerent  to  issue  a  war 
loan  in  October.  Germany  has  also  appeared  as  a  borrower,  and 
Fresh  although  one  or  two  German  newspapers  have  spoken 

Loans.  a  little  pessimistically  of  its  prospects,  it  would  be 
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highly  unwise  to  assume  that  the  German  people  will  not  respond 
to  the  appeal.  The  price  of  issue  and  the  period  during  which  the 
loan  is  open— for  Germany  adheres  to  the  old  method  of  closing 
the  lists  on  a  definite  date— are  much  the  same  as  before.  But 
the  largest  financial  operation  is  that  undertaken  by  the  United 
States.  The  Liberty  Loan  of  £400,000,000  sterling,  floated  in  June 
last,  is  already  spent ;  the  new  loan  is  for  £600,000,000.  This  figure 
has  been  largely  exceeded  — the  total  subscribed  being  fully 
£1,000,000,000— as  indeed  was  to  be  expected,  when  we  remember 
that  the  United  Kingdom  raised  a  similar  amount  in  the  third  year 
of  the  War,  and  that  America  is  now  fully  awake  to  the  German 
menace.  But  these  figures  are  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
enemy  is  committing  his  usual  folly  when  he  continues  to  describe 
President  Wilson's  intervention  as  a  negligible  factor.  America's 
action  is  now  recognised  everywhere  except  in  Berlin  (and  probably 
even  there  sub  rosd)  as  the  final  assurance  of  Germany's  defeat. 

CONSIDERATIONS  of  space  prevented  us  from  referring  in  our  last 
issue  to  the  interesting  functions  connected  with  what  was  known 
as  "Newfoundland  Week."  This  took  place  towards 
Colon  ^  tlie  en(*  of  September,  when  the  band  of  the  New- 
foundland Regiment  visited  London  to  play  in  the 
parks  and  at  hospitals,  as  well  as  at  a  special  concert  which  was  held 
at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  The  entertain- 
ment was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the 
British  Empire  League,  the  Victoria  League,  the  British  Empire 
Club,  the  Overseas  Club,  and  the  Newfoundland  War  Contingents 
Association.  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  was  present.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  'concert  were  devoted  to  the  Prisoners  of  War  Fund  of 
the  joint  War  Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the 
Order  of  St.  John.  "  Our  Oldest  Colony  "  has  been  to  the  fore  of  late 
in  other  ways,  owing  to  the  change  of  Governors  which  has  recently 
occurred.  Sir  Walter  Davidson  has  been  appointed  to  the  Governor- 
ship of  New  South  Wales,  in  succession  to  Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  and 
leaves  St.  John's  for  Sydney  amid  general  demonstrations  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  islanders.  The  new  Governor  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  officials  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Sir  Alexander 
Harris,  K.C.M.G.,  who  has  occupied  the  important  position  of  Chief 
Clerk  there  since  1909,  and  has  in  the  course  of  a  long  official  career 
done  valuable  work  for  the  Empire  in  connection  with  the  West  India 
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Royal  Commission  (1882),  the  International  Conference  on  Sugar 
Bounties  (1887-8),  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  Boundaries  Arbitra- 
tions (1899  and  1901-4),  and  as  the  Colonial  Office  representative  on 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  Sir  Alexander  will 
carry  with  him  to  his  new  sphere  of  duty  the  heartiest  wishes  of  a 
host  of  friends  in  the  Colonial  Service,  who  will  always  bear  in  mind 
his  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness. 

UNDER  the  arresting  title  "  The  Sun  as  Empire-Builder  ",  Colonel 
H.  E.  Rawson,  C.B.,  has  promised  to  read  a  paper  at  the  first  afternoon 

meeting  of  the  new  session  on  Tuesday,  November  20. 
The  Sun  as  y^e  Royal  Society  has  courteously  lent  its  lecture 
.gir!Pire~  theatre  at  Burlington  House  on  this  occasion  in  order 

to  enable  Colonel  Rawson  to  show  some  of  the  unusually 
interesting  lantern  slides  which  he  has  to  illustrate  his  subject  and 
which  require  the  epidiascope  fitment  to  present  them  to  a  large 
audience.  Amongst  them  are  many  actual  '  sports  '  in  plants  which 
are  well  known  to  botanists  as  bearing  upon  the  whole  question  of 
evolution,  but  the  true  cause  of  which  has  so  far  never  been  suspected. 
Some  of  these  have  been  experimentally  reproduced  in  several  suc- 
cessive years  and  have  been  transmitted  by  the  seed.  The  changes 
of  structure  which  have  been  obtained  and  fixed  by  the  sun  give  a 
clue  to  the  changes  of  form  in  the  British  type  which  are  seen  daily 
during  this  War  in  our  kith  and  kin  from  over  the  seas.  An  Empire 
"  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  "  has,  unknown  to  itself,  possessed  a 
master-builder  capable  of  bringing  out  latent  characters  to  which  the 
British  type  was  predisposed.  When  the  particular  factor  in  sunlight 
which  has  been  concerned  in  this  is  pointed  out,  it  is  found  to  be  very 
far-reaching,  and  to  afford  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  differences 
to  be  seen  in  colour  and  physiognomy  of  native  races.  Colonel  Rawson 
has  had  opportunities  of  studying  these,  when  quartered  in  various 
parts  of  our  Overseas  Dominions,  and  though  his  paper  will  be  of  a 
popular  nature,  the  novelty  of  its  conclusions  is  certain  to  interest  the 
botanical  and  ethnical  scientist.  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  R.E.,  than 
whom  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  chairman,  will  preside  on 
the  occasion. 
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A    CENTRAL    BUREAU   OF   ECONOMICS    AND 
COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

IT  has  rightly  been  said  that  foreign  trade  ia  largely  a  matter  of  the  proper 
collection  and  distribution  of  commercial  intelligence.  The  War  has  revealed 
the  palpable  inadequacies  of  the  old  British  system,  and  given  rise  to  well- 
meant  schemes  for  its  betterment.  The  enlargement  and  reorganisation  of 
existing  Commercial  Intelligence  Departments  is  undoubtedly  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  I  venture,  however,  to  point  out,  as  one  who  has  had  some 
considerable  overseas  experience,  and  who  has  made  a  study  of  African  econo- 
mics, that  there  are  sides  to  the  question  which  may  have  been  overlooked, 
and  that  its  consideration  solely  from  the  home-country  point  of  view  is  likely 
to  give  rise  to  subsequent  regrets. 

In  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  generally  as- 
sumed that  what  is  needed  is  "  the  collection  of  commercial  intelligence  abroad 
and  its  distribution  at  home  ".  While  this  may  be  perfectly  correct  as  regards 
a  foreign  colony  or  country,  experience  of  British,  and  especially  Tropical 
African,  Colonies  has  taught  me  that  a  more  desirable  aim  would  be  the  con- 
densation or  collation  in  concise  form,  by  some  central  Bureau,  of  the  inexhaust- 
ible and  ever-increasing  amount  of  information  pigeon-holed  from  week  to  week, 
or  entombed  in  London  and  other  libraries.  Easy  access  to  all  this  information 
is  needed,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  persons  going  to  British  Colonies,  but  for 
despatch  direct  to  those  Colonies,  together  with  the  latest  information  from  all 
available  foreign  sources.  It  could  then  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  Director  of 
Agriculture,  or  by  the  Director  of  a  Sub-Central  Economic  Bureau  in  the 
Colony,  or  by  any  other  competent  official,  who  should  have  at  his  command  a 
staff  of  trained  assistants,  and  laboratories  equipped  with  apparatus  with 
which  to  carry  out  investigation  work  in  the  Colony. 

It  is  not  merely  a  case  of  centripetalising  information  within  a  colony  and 
dsspatching  it  to  London.  That  is  always  in  process,  and  will  continue  without 
encouragement.  Every  colonial  servant  or  traveller  who  comes  to  London 
adds,  or,  if  not,  should  be  asked  to  add,  by  writing  or  otherwise,  his  quota  to  the 
general  stock  of  information.  What  is  written  is  usually  lift  in  some  library, 
where  it  takes  hours  or  days  to  discover,  or  the  possessor  returns  with  it  un- 
written to  the  Colony.  I  suggest  that  it  is  much  more  a  case  of  supplying  the 
Colonial  Sub-Centre  with  abstracts  of  the  voluminous  information  already 
collected,  and  making  use  of  it  by  centrifugalising  it  within  the  Colony  instead 
of  burying  it  at  home.  It  should  be  obvious  that  where  the  information  and 
the  training  are  most  useful  is  at  the  source  of  the  raw  material. 

When  travelling  in  Africa,  the  feelings  uppermost  in  one's  mind  are  frequently 
those  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  amount  of  material  for  research  on  all  sides, 
by  one's  ignorance  as  to  what  has  previously  been  discovered  and  published, 
by  the  possibility  of  riches  being  in  the  common  black  sand  at  one's  feet,  or  in 
the  latex  which  exudes  from  the  wounded  bark  of  the  trees  ;  one  is  continually 
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assailed  by  regrets  at  not  having  looked  up  this  matter  or  that  before  leaving 
England,  and  by  the  feeling  of  helplessness  at  not  being  able  to  discover  what  is 
new  without  returning  to  London  to  study  the  subject. 

There  are  oil-seeds,  fibres,  timbers,  animals,  and  plants  of  all  sorts,  well 
known  to  others  who  have  passed  that  way,  to  be  recognised.  There  are  other 
things  that  are  not  known  whose  properties  might  be  worth  investigation,  and 
their  value  for  trade  purposes  inquired  into.  Even  the  known  ones  may  have 
suddenly  become  of  value  owing  to  altered  market  conditions.  But  how  to 
distinguish  them  ?  How  to  discover  their  value  ?  At  present  only  by  sending 
at  great  cost  and  loss  of  time  to  London,  and  as  often  as  not  obtaining  a  reply 
six  or  twelve  months  later  that  the  material  is  useless,  or  is  already  well  known. 
The  alternative  undoubtedly  seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  miniature  of  the 
present  Imperial  Institute  in  the  Colony.  This  would  receive  trained  employees 
from  the  Central  Bureau  in  London,  and  also  a  regular  supply  of  up-to-date 
information  on  all  those  subjects  that  might  by  any  chance  be  connected  with 
any  commodity  or  industry  in,  or  likely  to  be  in,  that  Colony,  which  could  possibly 
be  of  commercial  value,  or  a  help  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  developing 
the  Colony  or  swelling  its  revenues,  or  the  profits  of  its  commercial  undertakings. 
This  has,  I  know,  been  done  to  a  limited  extent  by  occasional  missions  from  the 
Imperial  Institute,  but  what  I  propose  is  something  more  satisfactory  and 
more  permanent. 

In  illustration  of  my  meaning  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  I  draw  upon  my 
experiences,  and  if  in  doing  so  I  seem  to  be  suggesting  the  appropriation  of  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Hun.  In  order  to  add  to  a  store  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  African  rubber,  Funtumia  elastica  especially,  which  I  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  years,  and  which  eventually  (1911)  was  published  in  book  form, 
I  visited  Victoria  in  tht>  German  Cameroon  Colony.  There  I  found  some  very 
fine  botanical  gardens  and  some  surprisingly  complete  laboratories,  two  or  three 
sets  in  fact,  replete  with  all  the  necessaries,  even  a  big  ice  plant,  in  an  imposing 
building  which  was  also  the  quarters  of  the  Director,  who  was  in  addition  the 
Director  of  Agriculture  for  the  Colony.  Ample  laboratory  accommodation 
was  placed  at  my  disposal,  with  apparatus,  assistants,  and  a  block  of  rubber 
trees  to  experiment  with.  Every  facility  and  hospitality  I  could  wish  was 
accorded  to  me,Aid  I  worked  there  for  two  months. 

What  astonished  me  greatly  during  my  stay  was  the  wide  range  of  know- 
ledge of  the  Director,  Herr  Doctor  B ,  particularly  of  African  economics, 

chemistry,  applied  botany,  and  raw  material  industries  ;  but  what  was  even 
more  astonishing  was  the  amount  of  literature  on  every  subject  dealing  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  economics  of  his  Colony  which  arrived  by  each  mail. 
There  were  books,  pamphlets,  articles,  cuttings,  abstracts,  reports,  market 
prices,  translation?,  newspapers,  &c.  &c.,  every  scrap  of  information,  in  fact, 
that  was  obtainable  up  to  the  date  of  sailing  apparently,  and  all  emanating  from 
the  same  place,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  probably  the  Hamburg  Colonial  Institute, 
which  is  described  later  in  this  article.  Much  of  the  information  received 
was  at  once  centrifugalised  to  various  stations  and  people  in  the  Colony,  with 
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requests  for  reports  or  inquiries,  or  for  material  for  investigation  in  the  labora- 
tory, or  samples  for  shipment,  &c.,  thus  demonstrating  the  utility  of  having 
such  an  institution  situated  in  the  Colony. 

There  is  the  Ceylon  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  an  invaluable  institu- 
tion, the  West  Indian  Agricultural  Department,  a  creation  of  that  far-seeing 
statesman  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Sudan  Central  Economic  Board  at  Khartoum, 
and  the  agricultural  experimental  station  and  laboratories  at  Eala  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  that  I  have  already  mentioned  at  Victoria 
in  the  Cameroon,  I  know  of  no  efficient  organisation  of  tho  sort  in  any  British 
Tropical  African  Colony.  Under  the  existing  conditions  of  the  service  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  highly-trained  individual,  who  can  command  a  good  salary 
at  home,  will  consent  to  take  a  post  in  the  Colonies,  knowing  that  he  will  be  cut 
off  from  most  of  his  usual  sources  of  up-to-date  information.  The  man  who 
does  accept  the  post  is  not  likely  to  possess  the  wide  knowledge  which  is  necessary. 
He  is  loth  to  take  a  hint  from  any  neighbouring  foreign  Colony  ;  he  knows  little 
of  commercial  matters,  or  of  the  industries  which  are  kept  alive  by  raw  materials 
from  his  Colony  ;  he  has  no  regular  source  of  information  from  the  mother-country, 
and  is  in  fact  less  efficiently  equipped  for  furthering  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  Colony  than  a  junior  in  the  consular  service,  who  has  to  pass  examinations 
which  cover  a  fairly  wide  range  of  special  as  well  as  general  knowledge. 

The  appointment  of  an  experienced  and  tactful  Trades  Commissioner  for  the 
district  or  colony  is,  of  course,  so  much  to  the  good  ;  but  the  duplication  of 
appointments  would  have  to  be  carried  still  further  by  the  addition  of  a  Director 
of  Laboratories,  and  perhaps  a  Director  of  Botanical  Gardens,  if  the  standard  of 
knowledge  required  for  the  post  of  Director  of  Agriculture,  with  reference  more 
especially  to  Tropical  Africa,  is  not  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  hitherto,  and 
the  salary  very  materially  increased.  If  Germany  can  so  arrange  matters  as 
to  induce  a  highly  trained  man  to  accept  such  a  post,  why  cannot  we? 

As  regards  the  forming  of  colonial  or  sub-centres  of  information  and  research 
work  in  Tropical  Africa,  it  might  be  wiser  at  first  to  organise  one  only  for  West 
Africa,  say  at  Sierra  Leone,  Accra,  or  Victoria  in  the  Cameroon,  instead  of  one 
for  each  Colony,  because  the  flora  and  conditions  generally  are  much  the  same 
in  all  the  West  Coast  Colonies ;  and  one  for  East  Africa,  wherever  most 
convenient. 

South  Africa,  speaking  in  a  collective  sense,  has  its  own  institutions,  which, 
as  they  develop,  would  by  natural  process  gradually  relieve  the  central  Bureau 
at  home,  except  as  regards  purely  intelligence  work.  This  would  apply  equally 
to  the  Sudan  and  Egypt.  •  The  Sudan,  with  its  Central  Economic  Board  and 
Wellcome  Besearch  Laboratories  at  Khartoum,  is  comparatively  far  ahead  of 
other  dependencies  in  the  organisation  and  control  of  its  Commercial  Intelligence. 

To  return  to  Great  Britain.  If,  as  partially  arranged  for  under  the  new 
scheme  recently  sanctioned,  a  traveller,  Government  official,  Consul,  trader 
or  other  person,  before  going  abroad,  could  spend  some  time  at  a  sufficiently 
well-equipped  central  institution,  where  he  could  receive  instruction,  or  make 
use  of  concise  information  in  card  or  other  form,  carefully  collected  and  kept 
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up-to-date  from  the  thousand  and  one  sources  in  London  and  other  cities,  and 
where  he  could  inspect  samples  of  the  commodities  of  the  colony  or  country 
he  intended  to  visit,  displayed  as  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  much  time  and 
money  would  be  saved  and  vexation  avoided.  To  go  further,  if  such  institu- 
tions as  the  British  Museum  (Ethnology),  British  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(which  long  ago  organised  a  most  useful  Bureau  of  Natural  History),  Kew 
Gardens  with  its  Herbarium,  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  theRoyalGeographical 
Society,  the  D.C.I,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  institutions  with  intelligence 
or  teaching  organisations,  the  Geological  Museum,  &c.  &c.,  as  well  as  the  rubber, 
ivory,  and  timber  markets  in  the  City,  could  all  in  some  way  be  co-ordinated, 
or  brought  into  line  for  teaching  purposes,  much  could  be  accomplished.  If 
some  or  all  could  be  utilised  as  subsidiary  instructional  centres  by  a  Central 
Bureau,  each  having  its  own  collection  of  concise  and  special  information  and 
display  of  specimens,  the  student  could  then  take  up  any  one  or  more  subjects 
more  thoroughly  than  he  could  at  the  Central  Bureau.  Each  subsidiary  institu- 
tion could,  moreover,  supply  on  request  to  the  Central  Bureau,  at  short  notice, 
the  more  technical  details  of  any  subject  asked  for  relating  to  its  particular 
department,  for  forwarding  to  the  colonial  centres,  or  for  use  elsewhere. 

So  far  back  as  1899  at  the  Dover  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  President  of  the  Anthropology  Section  (Sir 
Charles  Hercules  Read),  in  his  opening  address  pleaded  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Ethnology  for  the  British  Empire.  This  project,  though  warmly 
received  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  duly  inaugurated,  "  suffered  in  its 
effectiveness  from  being  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Museum.  This  was 
due,  not  to  any  want  of  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  but  from  the 
absence  of  any  elasticity  in  the  Museum  constitution."  The  administration 
of  the  British  Museum  deals  with  a  very  limited  field,  and  a  new  scheme  such  as 
this  Bureau  needed  a  good  deal  more  freedom  of  action  than  was  possible  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament  150  years  old.  Hence,  although  excellent  work  was  done, 
the  Bureau,  in  the  circumstances,  never  could  fulfil  its  complete  functions  as 
a  department  of  the  British  Museum.  Clearly,  any  institution  required  to 
act  as  an  aid  or  feeder  to  a  Central  Bureau  must  develop  its  own  Bureau  as  a 
substantive  thing,  modifying  its"  constitution  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Central 
Bureau,  and  the  altered  condition  of  things  generally. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  our  present  enemies 
and  long-standing  trade  rivals,  the  Germans.  To  mention  one  of  their  most 
prominent  creations,  The  Hamburg  Colonial  Institute.  This  was  founded  in 
1908,  and  is  maintained  by  the  State  of  Hamburg. 

It  is  a  central  Bureau  of  information,  for  which  nearly  a  million  marks 
(£50,000)  were  allowed  in  the  Budget  of  1915.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Department,  with  the  additional  assistance  of  a  board  of 
experts  on  all  subjects.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Acts  as  an  intelligence  department,  issuing  free  to  everyone  information  of 
a  scientific  and  economic  nature  for  all  oversea  countries,  more  especially  the 
German  colonies. 
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II.  Opens  investigations  on  questions  of  general  interest. 

III.  Provides  instructional  material  for  teachers  and  scientific  institutions. 

IV.  Files  newspaper  cuttings  upon  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  particularly 
German  and  foreign  colonies. 

V.  Has  a  large  collection  of  annual  reports,  printed  matter,  and  other  material 
of  value   about  all   economic,   political,  and  general   undertakings   and  societies 
especially  those  of  importance  to  German  overseas  and  colonial  trade. 

VI.  Supplies  lists  of  books  and  literature  for  readers  and  professors. 

VII.  Also  a  central  catalogue  of  colonial  literature  to  be  found  in  the  Hambure 

libraries. 

VIII.  Public  reading-room. 

IX.  The  staff  consists  of  :    one  General  Secretary ;  three  referents ;  two  scientific 

assistants. 

X.  A  Board  of  twenty-four  professors  and  forty-nine  additional  teachers,  not  on 
the  Board. 

The  subjects  taught  are  as  follow  :  German  Philology,  English  Language  and 
Kultur,  Japanese  Language  and  Kultur,  Chinese  Language  and  Kultur,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  History,  History  and  Kultur  of  India,  Zoology,  African  languages, 
Philosophy,  History,  Tropical  Hygiene,  Geography,  Law,  Chemistry,  National 
Economics,  Russian  History  and  Kultur,  Romanic  languages,  Astronomy,  Folklore, 
Oriental  History  and  Kultur,  Applied  Botany,  Physics,  General  Botany. 

It  is  evident  that  Hamburg  at  least  has  realised  the  idea  of  an  Imperial 
Commercial  Intelligence  Bureau,  or  Central  Institute  for  Germany's  world 
commercial  and  other  interests,  such  as  they  were  before  the  War.  The  mere 
perusal  of  its  wide  functions  as  here  set  out  is  sufficient  to  make  one  wonder 
why  a  similar  institution  for  the  British  Empire  has  not  been  formed  in  London, 
instead  of  making  shift  with  a  number  of  more  or  less  irresponsible  bodies,  each 
working  independently,  each  in  its  own  interests,  and  each  as  often  as  not  over- 
lapping the  work  of  the  other.  A  little  thoughtful  co-ordination  should  surely 
change  all  this,  but,  to  be  effective,  the  change  must  be  brought  about  before 
the  end  of  the  War.  It  will  be  far  more  difficult  afterwards. 
{:••  t  At  first  sight,  owing  to  the  size  and  importance  of  our  Colonies  and  Protector- 
ates, it  might  seem  that  a  Central  Institution  would  be  unwieldy,  if 
organised  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  of  the  Hamburg  Institute.  This  would, 
however,  not  be  the  case,  for  with  the  development  of  scientific  organisations  in 
the  Dominions  and  their  agencies  in  London,  the  investigation  and  research 
work  which  would  be  carried  out  by  a  Central  Institution  and  hitherto  under- 
taken by  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Kew, 
and  other  bodies,  would  be,  and  now  is  being,  done  more  and  more  each  year  by 
the  Dominions  themselves  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  needs  of  the  African 
Colonies  are  increasing  year  by  year  instead  of  diminishing. 

The  once  "  Dark  Continent  "  is  certainly  the  richest  of  the  five,  though  the 
fact  may  be  known  to  few,  not  only  in  mineral  wealth,  but  in  agricultural 
possibilities,  and  must  in  the  near  future,  when  central  and  trans-African 
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railways  are  constructed,  become  a  field  of  vast  undertakings,  of  thriving  native 
industries,  and  perhaps  the  world's  chief  source  of  raw  materials.  Nor  is  this 
mere  conjecture.  No  man  who  knows  Africa  will  attempt  to  dispute  it.  The 
African  section  of  a  Central  Imperial  Institution  must  be  far  the  largest  of  its 
departments  ;  it  would  alone  probably  absorb  more  than  half  its  total  energies. 
Moreover,  the  needs  of  African  commerce,  the  blacks,  their  languages  and 
customs,  the  commodities  and  climate,  &c.,  of  Africa,  are  so  totally  dissimilar  to 
anything  in  India  or  the  East,  or  in  Canada  or  Australia,  that  its  African  section 
might  just  as  well  be  housed  under  a  different  roof,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  might  be  the  creation  of  an  African  Institute 
dealing  with  the  African  Colonies  and  Protectorates  alone. 

Whatever  may  be  decided  as  the  best  line  to  adopt,  if  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to 
succeed  after  the  War  in  maintaining  that  position  in  the  world's  commerce, 
which  before  it  we  ran  a  good  chance  of  blindly  losing,  and  whether  we  capture 
that  of  any  other  nation  or  no,  it  behoves  us  now  to  "  set  our  house  in  order  ". 
In  doing  so  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  addition  to  enlarging  the  scope  of  existing 
departments,  the  organisation  without  delay  of  some  such  institution  in  London 
as  that  existing  in  Hamburg  is  imperative,  either  for  Imperial  needs  or  ex- 
clusively for  African.     Not  only  should  it  be  a  teaching  and  training  centre, 
but  an  important  Government  Department  dealing  with  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  all  matters  calculated  to  advance  the  com- 
mercial arid  economic  development  of  our  Crown  colonies  and  dependencies, 
more  especially  the  Tropical  African  Colonies,  and  indirectly  of  the  Empire. 
What  better  home  for  such  an  institution  could  be  found  than  in  the  existing 
Imperial  Institute,  with  its  laboratories  and  invaluable  collection  of  exhibits  ? 
If  it  is  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  designers,  it  surely  should  occupy  a  far 
more  important  place  than  it  does  at  present  in  Imperial  organisation.     When 
the  University  is  translated  to  more  appropriate  quarters,  and  the  Imperial 
Institute  comes  into  its  own,  probably  no  building  in  London  will  be  better 
adapted,  both  as  regards  locality  and  suitability,  for  the  great  Clearing  House 
and  Intelligence  Bureau,  the  formation  of  which,  as  I  have  suggested,  is  essential. 
Of  the  half-million  pounds  with  which  the  Imperial  Institute  was  founded, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  half  was  subscribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  half 
by  the  Dominions.    £600  only  were  given  by  Africa.    During  the  years  of 
its  existence  much  work  has  been  accomplished  for  the  Dominions,  the  value 
of  which  has  probably  far  exceeded  the  money  value  of  the  donations,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  were  given  as  a  mark  of  loyalty  to  and  respect  for  Her 
Majesty    the  late  Queen   Victoria.    Now,    however,    in    the   words   of   the 
Final  Report  of  the  Dominions  Eoyal  Commission,  "  with  the  improvement 
of  their  scientific  and  commercial  organisations  the  Dominions  have  become 
less  and  less  disposed  to  rely  on  the  work  of  the  Institute  ".    As  an  Imperial 
Institution  its  use  has  diminished  and  is  lessening  year  by  year,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  this  will  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
African  work  is  of  necessity  gradually  being  substituted  for  Dominion  work. 
No  matter  what  happens  or  what  objections  are  raised  by  the  Dominions,  the 
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African  section  of  the  Institute  must  continue  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  its 
other  sections.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  space  in  its  crowded  gall.-ii.-s 
is  now  occupied  by  African  exhibits,  and  at  least  half  of  its  Bulletin  deals  with 
African  commodities  examined  in  its  laboratories. 

Although  now  well  known  to  the  geographer,  little  more  than  the  margins 
of  the  great  continent  are  known  to  the  commercial  world.  When  one  realises 
that  the  serious  development  of  the  vast  central  equatorial  regions,  wherein  aro 
dense  populations  and  where  most  of  its  wealth  lies  waiting,  must  begin  as 
soon  as  the  War  is  over,  no  matter  how  the  end  comes,  conjecture  is  apt  to  run 
riot  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  of  space  that  may  be  required  in 
the  Institute  for  African  exhibits,  African  literature,  laboratories,  and,  i! 
developed  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested,  accommodation  also  for  all  the  varied 
departments  of  African  commercial  intelligence. 

If  the  Imperial  Institute,  with  its  valuable  museum  and  laboratories,  and 
with  an  amplified  teaching  staff,  were  selected  as  the  parent  body  for  develop- 
ment as  a  Government  Imperial  Bureau  of  Research,  the  aims  of  its  founders 
would  be,  I  should  imagine,  far  nearer  to  realisation.  The  War  Trade  Intelli- 
gence Department  already  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  central  bureau  of  commercial 
intelligence.  If  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  with  its  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee's  Information  Bureau,  its  extensive  historical  library,  and  its  fine 
record  of  Imperial  work,  could  be  incorporated  with  these  in  some  foim  of  federal 
combination  which  would  be  designed  to  meet  the  financial  and  other  questions 
involved,  we  should  then  be  able  to  regard  the  Hamburg  Colonial  Institute  with 
equanimity.  In  this  way  also  the  suggestions  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Com- 
mission as  to  the  part  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  might  play  in  taking  over 
some  of  the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  Imperial  Institute,  might  be  realised 
without  disturbing  the  present  position  of  the  latter  body.  We  should  have 
in  this  triple  organisation  a  real  Central  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Economic 
Intelligence,  and  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  created  an  institution 
in  every  way  calculated  to  promote  and  develop  the  highest  interests  of  the 

British  Empire. 

CUTHBERT  CHBISTT, 

Major  R.A.M.C. 
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"...  my  thoughts  had  constantly  turned  to  the  extraordinary  influence 
which  the  school  systems  in  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  British  Dominions 
were  destined  to  exercise  in  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire." — Keport 
of  the  Director  of  Education  for  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Kiver  Colony, 
June  1904. 

WHEN  men  are  thinking  of  the  many  results  that  this  war  is  bound  to  have 
not  only  on  our  social  life,  but  also  on  the  political  life  of  the  whole  Empire, 
and  are  hoping  that  out  of  the  present  turmoil  will  arise  a  Commonwealth  of 
sister  nations,  jointly  responsible  for  the  government  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  enough  importance  does  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  part  that  the 
schools  of  the  Empire  may  play  in  guiding  and  fashioning  those  forces  that 
make  for  Imperial  Unity.  Doubtless  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished is  that  of  the  statesman,  at  any  rate,  the  part  that  shows  :  he  it  is  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  plan  the  building  and  to  lay  the  blocks  ;  but  the  schoolmaster 
will  also  have  to  take  an  important  share  in  the  work  :  he  it  is  who  should 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  rising  generations,  so  that  the  mortar  in  which  the 
statesman's  stones  are  laid  shall  bind  and  hold  the  building  firm  and  fast  to 
all  the  winds  that  blow. 

One  good  result  of  the  present  conflagration  must  be  the  mutual  respect 
and  sympathy  that  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  will  feel  for  each  other  ; 
it  will  surely  be  impossible,  at  any  rate,  for  the  men  that  are  fighting  side  by 
side  upon  the  battlefield  ever  to  feel  that  the  interests  and  difficulties  of  their 
particular  part  of  the  Empire  are  paramount  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  stay-at-home  Englishman  will  no  longer  regard  the  Colonial  with  the  kindly 
condescension  and  interest  that  a  parent  displays  towards  his  child,  nor  will  the 
men  who  have  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  be  able  to  regard 
their  comrades  from  the  Old  Country  as  backward,  selfish,  or  lacking  in  initiative 
Each  one  will  have  learned  that  there  is  much  to  admire  and  much  to  respect  in 
his  brother  Briton,  whether  he  comes  from  the  grimy  streets  of  the  Black 
Country,  or  from  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Our  kith  and  kin 
from  west  and  south  will  have  realised  from  their  actual  experience  in  England 
the  many  difficulties  that  the  Homeland  is  called  to  face,  whilst  we  at  home 
will  also  have  learned  something  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that  move  our 
brothers  from  overseas.  The  foundations  have  been  laid  in  sorrow  and  great 
travail ;  it  is  for  us  to  build  upon  them,  and  to  see  that  the  heavy  spade-work 
that  has  been  done  has  not  been  done  in  vain.  To  the  schoolmaster  is  the 
Empire  of  the  mind. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  a  movement  had  been  started  for  the  exchange 
of  masters  between  English  and  Colonial  schools,  and  also  between  the  schools 
in  the  different  Dominions  ;  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  plan  will  be 
revived  on  a  still  larger  scale  when  peace  reigns  once  more.  If  we  would  have 
our  children  grow  up  trained  to  think  Imperially,  not  blinded  by  the  narrow 
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'circle  of  local  difficulties,  nor  cankered  by  petty  prejudices,  but  looking  beyond 
to  the  great  problems  that  are  of  concern  to  tho  whole  Empire,  then  wo  must 
have  tho  interest  of  the  children  in  the  various  parts  of  tho  Empire  quickened  l>\- 
men  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  and  who  are  keenly  alivo 
to  the  importance  of  their  solution.  Once  let  us  sow  the  seeds  of  a  sympathetic 
interest  for  the  difficulties  that  lie  before  us  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generations, 
and  we  shall  find,  as  the  years  roll  by,  that  remedies  will  be  discovered. 

How  is  it  possible  for  the  man  who  has  been  brought  up  amidst  the  rudo 
plenty  of  Colonial  life — where,  if  a  man  will  but  work,  he  can  bo  assured  of  a 
living — to  make  his  pupils  understand  the  dire  poverty  that  exists  in  our  great 
towns  of  England  ?  How  can  a  man  realise  tho  crying  need  for  migration,  until 
he  has  seen  the  vast  vacant  places  waiting  to  be  filled,  or  appreciate  properly 
the  cry  for  a,  White  Australia,  if  he  has  not  formed  some  conception  of  tho 
difficulties  that  arise  when  colour  is  introduced,  or  realised  tho  opportunity 
that  is  given  to  us  of  building  other  and  happier  Englands  of  our  own  kith  and 
kin  in  the  broad  lands  that  lie  waiting  for  us  still  ?  Books  can  do  something, 
pictures  can  do  something ;  but  to  give  flesh  and  blood  to  the  facts  related  in 
the  books,  and  to  make  the  pictures  live,  a  man  is  wanted  who  can  from  tho 
treasure  of  his  own  experience  talk  with  that  touch  of  personal  knowledge 
which  will  fill  the  books  and  pictures  with  living  beings.  It  has  been  tho 
writer's  good  fortune  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  Colonial  boys  in 
the  course  of  a  lesson  about  some  of  the  social  problems  of  England,  and  ho 
will  always  remember  the  keen  interest  and  horrified  astonishment  that  they 
showed  when  they  heard  of  the  struggle  for  life  that  goes  on  in  the  dark  lanes 
and  narrow  alleys  of  our  own  great  cities. 

Many  an  English  schoolmaster  knows  the  Continent  thoroughly ;  the 
classical  man  is  able  to  add  to  the  interest  of  his  lessons  by  his  descriptions  of  the 
ruins  of  Eome,  Athens,  or  Troy  ;  the  historian  can  describe  accurately  many  of 
the  great  battlefields  of  Europe ;  whilst  the  Modern  Language  teacher  has  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  France  and  Germany.  That  is  all 
to  the  good,  but  their  experiences  in  foreign  countries  are  not  of  tho  kind  to 
take  them  out  of  the  conventional  rut  of  English  life.  On  the  whole,  life  is 
much  the  same  in  these  old  countries  of  western  civilisation.  One's  thoughts  are 
turned  much  more  to  dreams  of  the  past  than  to  visions  of  the  future,  doubtless 
one  comes  back  fresher  to  one's  task,  but  one  does  not  come  back  with  fresh 
ideas ;  old  interests  are  revived  and  strengthened,  but  new  ones  are  not  added. 
In  contrast  with  this  knowledge  of  Europe,  what  can  the  average  English 
schoolmaster  tell  his  boys  about  the  Dominions  beyond  the  sea  ? 
nothing.  Whatever  information  he  has  acquired  hag  been  obtained  from 
books  or  newspapers  or  from  the  experiences  of  friends.  It  is  not  his  fault  ; 
not  only  are  the  distances  between  the  Motherland  and  her  daughter  countries 
too  great,  but  the  expense  of  the  journey  for  the  ordinary  schoolmaster  is 
prohibitive.  Perhaps  once  in  a  schoolmaster's  lifetime  he  may  be  given  a 
holiday  term,  but  no  man  can  learn  much  that  is  of  real  value  in  a  few  short 
weeks  in  a  new  country.  A  few  outstanding  features  will  strike  him  as  he  hurries 
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from  one  interesting  place  to  another,  but  he  will  not  get  to  know  thoroughly 
either  the  country  or,  what  is  more  important,  its  people  ;  he  will  only  come 
home  with  a  few  hastily  formed  generalisations  and  opinions  which,  if  he  were 
to  stay  longer,  might  quite  possibly  be  reversed. 

Surely,  if  the  schools  of  England  are  to  do  their  duty  to  the  Commonwealth, 
the  minds  of  the  boys  must  be  awakened  to  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  its  various  parts — to  a  much  intenser  realisation  of  the  difficulties  that  exist. 
A  knowledge  of  the  civilisations  of  Greece  and  Eome  is  important,  but  a  know- 
ledge of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  all  it  means  is  at  least  as  necessary. 
A  young  New  Zealand  officer,  who  had  been  wounded  on  the  Somme,  said  to 
the  writer  when  he  was  discussing  his  British  comrades,  "  So  many  of  them 
seem  to  think  that  we  are  only  half  civilised  out  there  " — and  there  is  an  under- 
lying truth  in  the  criticism. 

The  English  schoolmaster  who  is  able  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  in  a  Colonial 
school  will  find  himself  thoroughly  shaken  out  of  his  old  grooves.  He  will 
find  himself  amongst  men  of  much  greater  simplicity  of  thought  and  much 
greater  directness  of  action — men  who  do  not  allow  their  minds  to  be  clouded 
by  a  multitude  of  side  issues,  but  who  see  clearly  the  object  they  have  in  view 
and  go  straight  for  it.  Their  vigorous  life  has  no  time  for  the  conventionalities 
that  hamper  us  in  the  Old  Country.  He  will  probably  for  the  first  time  recognise 
the  difficulties  that  the  Colonial  has  had,  and  still  has,  to  face,  and  his  admiration 
for  him,  born  of  real  knowledge,  will  be  increased  tenfold  ;  with  this  knowledge 
and  admiration  will  come  a  far  greater  sympathy  for  the  attempts  that  the 
Colonial  is  making,  especially  in  Australasia,  to  avoid  the  social  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  Old  Country  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  various 
political  difficulties  that  each  colony  has  to  face.  As  he  travels  over  the  plains 
and  hills  and  feels  the  pulse  of  a  strong  young  life  beating  around  him,  the 
scales  will  fall  from  his  eyes  and  he  will  be  able  to  balance  more  evenly  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  bygone  ages  against  the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  the  future. 
The  words  empire,  colony,  life,  will  assume  a  new  meaning — a  meaning  which 
on  his  return  to  the  crowded  Motherland  he  will  try  to  translate  afresh  to  his 
pupils. 

The  Colonial  schoolmaster  knows  more  of  England  than  his  English  confrere 
does  of  the  colonies  ;  he  is  familiar  with  our  history  and  the  slow  growth  of 
our  constitution,  he  regards  the  land  as  "  Home"  ,  and  he  has  a  fairly  complete 
knowledge  of  our  great  towns  and  regions  of  industry ;  what,  however,  he 
does  not  realise  is  the  complexity  and  vastness  of  our  social  problems  and 
the  intricate  character  of  our  foreign  policy,  due  to  our  interests  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  To  a  man  accustomed  to  vast  areas  and  sparsely  populated 
regions  the  realisation  of  our  crowded  conditions  is  impossible,  and  yet  it  is 
just  that  realisation  which  is  necessary,  if  there  is  to  be  a  sympathetic  appreci- 
ation of  our  difficulties  at  home  and  a  willingness  to  help  in  their  solution. 
Similarly  for  such  a  one,  who  has  lived  far  from  the  centre  of  the  web  of  Empire, 
it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  many  varied  interests  that  have  to  be  combined 
in  our  foreign  policy,  however  great  his  realisation  of  those  in  his  immediate 
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neighbourhood  may  be.  In  these  matters,  however,  he  will  not  have  so  much 
to  learn  as  the  Englishman  who  goes  to  the  colonies,  it  is  rather  on  the  technical 
side  of  his  profession  that  he  will  find  there  is  most  to  be  gamed. 

The  Colonial  schools  have  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  —  difficulties 
that  are  natural  to  new  countries,  and  when  one  says  that  they  are  behind 
the  English  schools  in  their  standard  of  education  (this  does  not  apply  so  much 
to  the  primary  schools)  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  level  of  discipline,  it  is 
not  intended  to  belittle  their  success  ;  one  can  only  admire  the  way  they  have 
faced  their  difficulties  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  overcoming  there. 
The  earlier  headmasters  of  many  of  those  schools,  which  have  taken  the  English 
Public  School  as  their  pattern,  were  generally  men  who  had  been  educated 
at  some  such  institution  at  home.  As  tune  has  gone  on,  this  influence  has 
gradually  diminished  and  some  of  the  best  characteristics  that  make  such 
schools  in  England,  unintentionally  and  unwittingly  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority,  have  tended  to  disappear.  The  Colonial-born  schoolmaster  reads 
about  English  schools,  the  words  Public  School  come  easily  to  his  lips,  but 
his  actual  knowledge  of  them  is  rather  scanty  ;  he  cannot  get  the  spirit  that 
lives  in  them  from  books  ;  he  must  see  them  in  their  working  and  become  part 
of  the  machine  before  he  can  grasp  their  value  or  appreciate  the  influence  they 
wield.  It  is  not  suggested,  however,  that  there  should  be  any  attempt  to 
reproduce  a  copperplate  English  Public  School  —  different  conditions  develop 
different  needs,  the  school  must  be  suited  to  its  environment,  a  freer  and  simpler 
one  —  but  what  seems  important  is  that  the  men  to  whose  care  the  youth  of  these 
new  lands  is  entrusted  should  have  caught  something  of  the  vision  that 
inspired  Arnold,  Percival,  and  Thring.  Criticise  as  one  may  the  failings  of  the 
English  Public  School,  there  is  to  be  found  in  them  a  senso  of  service,  a  love 
of  learning,  a  reverence  for  the  humanities,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  things 
that  make  life  beautiful.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the  founders 
of  the  Colonial  schools  that  their  institutions  too  should  be  the  home  of  such 
interests,  but  amidst  the  constant  pressure  of  external  forces  due  to  the  con- 
ditions of  environment,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  truly 
educative  part  of  school  life  and  to  yield  rather  to  a  purely  utilitarian  measure 
of  values.  Such  being  the  position,  the  schoolmaster  who  comes  "  Home  " 
will  find  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  much  greater  intellectual  keenness,  of  a 
much  wider  love  for  all  that  constitutes  true  learning  ;  he  will  find  that  much 
as  athletic  prowess  is  worshipped  at  home,  still  it  is  not  placed  upon  the  pedestal 
that  it  has  reached  in  the  colonies  ;  he  will  discover  that  the  boy  with  brains 
is  just  as  capable  of  exercising  authority  as  the  boy  with  muscle,  and  that 
probably  in  the  long  run  he  will  exercise  it  more  wisely.  His  conception  of 
school  discipline,  as  controlled  by  the  boys,  will  be  changed  ;  he  will  realise  what 
government  by  the  boys,  for  the  boys,  and  through  the  boys  means.  Finally, 
there  will  gradually  dawn  upon  him  as  he  goes  about  his  daily  work—  meeting 
old  boys  back  from  the  confines  of  the  Empire,  or  reading  the  names  on  the 
Honour  Boards  of  those  whom  the  school  delighteth  to  honour—  a  more  vivid 
realisation  of  what  the  work  of  Empire  means,  and  he  will  return  to  his  own 
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school  hoping  that^in  the  land  where  his  work  lies,  the  boys  will  also  learn  to 
take  their  share  in  the  burden  of  Imperial  Government. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  present  headmaster  of  Townsville  Grammar  School, 
Queensland,  wrote  :  "  When  it  is  realised  how  narrow  the  life  and  sympathies 
of  the  teacher  are  apt  to  become,  and  how  vitally  important  it  is  that  the 
education  of  the  young  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  whoselives  and  sympathies 
are  not  narrow,  it  will  be  admitted  that  Imperialism  in  this  matter  at  least  is 
desirable,  if  possible.  At  some  of  the  New  Zealand  High  Schools,  for  example, 
the  majority  of  the  masters  attended,  as  boys,  the  same  High  School  where 
they  are  now  masters,  proceeded  for  a  year  or  two  to  the  adjoining  University 
College,  and  have  then  come  back  to  teach  for  perhaps  the  rest  of  their  lives 
at  their  old  school.  The  same  is  the  case  with  many  masters  of  Grammar 
Schools  at  home,  they  pass  their  whole  lives  within  the  walls  of  one  building. 
Would  it  not  be  an  incalculable  gain  to  master  and  scholars,  would  it  not 
preserve  from  the  rust  of  routine  and  keep  fresh  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  if  a 
master  could,  with  no  more  difficulty  than  that  involved  in  distance,  pass  from 
teaching  in  Quebec  to  Manchester,  from  Melbourne  to  Cape  Town,  to  Edin- 
burgh or  London  ?  "  *  What  is  true  of  High  Schools  and  Grammar  Schools 
is  equally  true  of  the  schools  that  claim  the  title  of  Public  School  at  home  or  in 
the  Dominions.  A  great  step  towards  the  ideal  set  forth  in  the  above  quotation 
would  be  made,  if  once  a  regular  system  for  the  interchange  of  masters  were 
established;  not  only  would  the  secondary  teaching  of  the  Empire  become 
more  standardised,  but  from  it  would  flow  one  of  the  greatest  influences  for 
Imperial  Unity.  "  Train  up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  he  will 
not  depart  from  it." 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  writer  to  give  definite  figures  as  to  the 
careers  of  the  boys  who  pass  through  these  schools  which  approximate  to  the 
English  Public  School,  but  he  is  fairly  certain  that,  apart  from  a  very  few  who 
enter  the  Imperial  Navy  or  Army,  the  number  who  enter  the  various  Public 
Services  of  the  Empire  is  extremely  small. 

Hitherto  the  United  Kingdom  has  taken  upon  herself  almost  entirely  the 
duty  of  finding  the  officials  necessary  to  govern  those  races  within  the  Empire 
which  are  not  capable  of  governing  themselves  ;  the  United  Kingdom,  with  its 
45,000,000  of  people,  has  supplied  the  rulers  for  395,000,000  of  the  subject 
races,  whilst  the  Dominions,  with  their  14,000,000,  have  only  controlled  about 
5,000,000.  The  time  has  surely  come  when  their  sons  should  be  prepared  to 
come  forward  to  take  their  share  in  this  vast  business.  As  a  result  of  the  War 
it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  we  shall  find  a  number  of  Colonials  amongst 
the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Army,  but,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  there  will  be  no 
special  impetus  to  the  boys  of  the  Dominions  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  Civil 
Government  in  company  with  their  brothers  from  the  Old  Country,  unless  an 
effort  is  made  to  draw  their  attention  to  this  duty  which  they  ought  to  assume. 
It  seems  probable  that,  when  peace  reigns  once  more,  our  Colonial  possessions 
will  have  been  increased  by  many  thousands  of  square  miles.  Is  England  still 
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to  make  herself  solely  responsible  for  finding  Civil  Governors  for  these  new 
territories  ?  The  Colonial  boy,  with  his  greater  self-reliance  and  his  more  deve- 
loped powers  of  initiative,  should  at  least  be  as  succebsful  in  the  task  of  govern- 
ment as  his  brothers  in  England,  particularly  if  Colonial  schools  train  up  boys 
as  effectively  as  is  done  in  England  in  the  duty  of  quietly  bearing  responsibility 
and  tactfully  assuming  control.  How  much  greater  interest  would  the 
Dominions  feel  in  all  matters  concerning  our  dependencies  and  colonies,  if 
they  knew  that  their  sons  were  engaged  in  trying  to  solve  the  many  difficult 
problems  that  are  constantly  arising  ?  Not  only  would  their  interest  be 
quickened,  but  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  our  various  posses- 
sions would  be  increased  ;  a  wholly  new  chord  of  Imperial  interest  would  be 
struck. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  various  Dominions  to  arrange  with  the 
Imperial  Government  that  a  certain  number  of  places  should  be  reserved  in  the 
annual  list  of  appointments  that  are  made  under  the  India  Office,  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  the  Foreign  Office,  provided  suitable  candidates  from  the  Dominions 
were  forthcoming.  Thanks  to  the  late  headmaster  of  Christ's  College,  Christ- 
church,  some  such  arrangement  had  been  made  by  the  Army  authorities  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  for  the  entrance  of  New  Zealand  candidates  to  Sandhurst. 
It  would  be  the  business  of  the  schools  to  see  that  the  candidates  were  forth- 
coming. Those  in  authority  would  have  to  use  their  influence  with  the  boys  of 
ability  and  character  to  persuade  them  to  enter  for  the  vacancies.  At  present 
there  is  no  tradition  among  the  Colonial  schools  such  as  exists  in  the  English 
Schools — a  tradition  which  causes  a  certain  number  of  boys  to  think  of  the 
Imperial  Services  as  their  life-work ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  tradition 
should  not  spring  up.  It  would  perhaps  be  necessary  also  to  overcome  a 
certain  amount  of  prejudice  amongst  the  parents ;  but  as  they  have  readily 
sacrificed  their  sons  in  the  war,  so,  when  the  need  was  put  before  them,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  send  them  forth  to  join  in  the  task  of  government.  The 
issue  rests  largely  with  the  schoolmasters  ;  let  them  take  up  the  matter  with 
enthusiasm  and  put  the  question  fairly  and  squarely  to  the  boys  and  parents, 
and  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  response  would  bo  satisfactory.  \Ve  should  then 
within  a  few  years  find  the  sons  of  the  Dominions  scattered  about  in  Africa  and 
India,  taking  their  share  in  the  education  and  controlling  of  the  native  races, 
realising  more  fully  than  ever  what  Empire  means,  and  weaving  yet  more  closely 
the  bonds  of  union  of  the  Commonwealth. 

F.  L.  CABTEB. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES.* 

By  H.  C.  THOMSON. 

IN  the  Conference  which  is  now  being  held,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  our 
assets  are  being  passed  under  review  for  the  great  work  of  reconstruction 
which  lies  before  us,  each  portion  of  the  Empire  will  be  called  upon  for  what 
it  can  give,  what  especial  service  it  can  render  ;  and  Newfoundland  will  rank  high 
with  her  contribution  :  of  men  for  the  Navy  from  her  hardy  fishermen,  of  pulp  and 
paper  from  her  forests,  and  it  may  be  of  fish  from  her  teeming  waters. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fishery  interests  of  Great  Britain,  held  in  June  1915,  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  hundreds  of  families  in  Wales  where  a  meal  of  fried  fish  and 
chipped  potatoes  was  the  only  substantial  meal  they  had,  and  that,  if  the  commoner 
kinds  of  fish  were  not  forthcoming,  they  would  get  absolutely  no  fish  at  all.  Since 
that  meeting  was  held  fish  has  become  very  much  scarcer  and  dearer.  All  foodstuffs 
have  risen  enormously  in  price,  and  are  still  rising ;  but  fish  has  risen  more  in  propor- 
tion than  any  other,  and  it  seems  likely  that  before  long  it  will  become  for  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  practically  unobtainable.  That  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  remedy  it  consistently  with  naval  defence.  But  fish  cannot 
be  got  without  men  and  without  boats,  and  both  are  needed  for  sterner  work. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  whenever  the  question  of  food  supplies  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  the  means  for  increasing  production,  fish  has  hardly  ever  been  mentioned  ; 
presumably  because,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  it  has  been  deemed 
impossible  to  do  anything  to  increase  the  available  supply.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
comment,  sight  has  been  lost  of  how  immense  a  quantity  of  fish  was  consumed  in 
normal  times,  or  how  important  an  item  of  food  consumption  it  was.  In  1913  it 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  nearly  25  million  cwts.?  with  a  value  of  £14,000,000. 
The  average  quantity  of  fish  sent  daily  to  Billingsgate  Market  was  from  900  to  1,000 
tons,  while  a  greater  quantity  was  lauded  daily  at  the  port  of  Grimsby  alone. 
These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  industry.  The  number  of  men 
and  boys  ordinarily  employed  in  fishing  itself  was  over  100,000,  while  in  addition 
a  great  many  more  were  engaged  in  the  connected  subsidiary  trades,  as  salesmen, 
fishmongers,  fish-porters,  ice  manufacturers,  &c.  Ib  will  be  seen  that  what  is  needed 
to  give  work  to  all  these  people  is  a  frequent  supply  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fish. 

It  was  pointed  out,  at  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  fishery 
interests  already  referred  to,  that  the  .pressing  danger  is  that,  should  the  supply 
of  fish  cease  altogether,  the  system  of  distribution  will  cease  with  it,  and  that, 
should  that  take  place,  it  will  take  years  to  reorganise  the  fishing  industry. 
It  was  stated  at  that  meeting — held,  it  must  be  remembered,  more  than  eighteen 
months  ago — that  50  per  cent,  of  the  small  fish-shops  had  already  then  been  closed, 
and  that  90  per  cent,  would  be  closed  in  another  six  months.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  on  April  18,  1917,  the  Sight  Hon. 
Sir  Edioard  P.  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Chair. 
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that  prediction  has  not  quite  come  true,  but  things  are  certainly  bad  enough.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  statistics  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  but  the 
official  figures  for  England  and  Wales  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  immense  diminu- 
tion in  the  fish  supply  which  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  War.  In 
1913  it  was  16,152,000  cwts. ;  last  year,  1916,  it  had  gone  down  to  4,244,172  cwts. 
The  rise  in  price  has  been  correspondingly  great.  The  16  million  cwts.  in  1913 
fetched  £10,109,000,  whilst  the  4  million  cwts.  fetched  £7,222,917 ;  stated  roughly, 
the  take  of  fish  has  gone  down  to  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  before  the  War,  but 
the  price  obtained  has  trebled. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasise  the  dislocation  caused  to  the  fishing  industry 
by  these  changes  in  take  and  price.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  That  is 
why  those  interested  are  anxious  that  fish  should  be  brought  in  from  wherever 
it  can  be  obtained,  in  order  to  keep  the  trade  alive,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  War, 
the  small  traders  may  be  able  to  resume  their  business.  No  organised  attempt, 
however,  has  yet  been  made  to  obtain  fish — that  is  to  say,  fresh  fish — from  sources 
other  than  those  hitherto  drawn  upon.  No  such  sources,  at  first  sight,  seemed  avail- 
able ;  but  as  the  war  has  dragged  on,  month  after  month,  and  more  men  and  more 
boats  have  been  taken  for  the  Navy,  the  supply  of  fish  has  dwindled  so  much,  and 
has  become  so  uncertain,  that  the  great  importance  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to 
the  trade,  of  finding  new  sources  of  fish  supply  has  made  itself  increasingly  felt. 

Indeed,  the  British  fishing  interests,  even  before  the  war,  were  extending  their 
operations  to  more  and  more  distant  grounds,  and  were  on  the  look-out  for  new 
and  undeveloped  grounds  in  order  to  increase  their  supply  of  fish.  The  real  question 
to  be  considered  is,  Does  such  a  source  of  supply  exist,  and  can  it  be  turned  to 
account  in  the  present  emergency  ?  It  can  be  shown  incontestably  that  it  does 
exist  in  the  western  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic,  round  the  shores  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  and  that  it  only  needs  organisation  to  become  immediately  available  ; 
and  in  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  underrate  the  great  difficulties 
which  are  implied  in  the  word  "  organisation". 

I  have  been  engaged  ever  since  the  war,  and  for  some  time  before  it,  in  an  endeavour 
to  overcome  those  difficulties,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  with  which  I  am 
associated  I  have  learnt  to  appreciate,  not  only  the  immense  potentialities  of  tho 
Newfoundland  waters,  but  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  utilisation. 
But  as  the  war  goes  on  the  food  question  is  becoming  increasingly  urgent,  and  the 
opinion  is  rapidly  growing  that  every  possible  source  of  supply  should  be  drawn  upon  ; 
that  mere  difficulties  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  ;  that  if  the  food  is 
there,  the  difficulties  should  and  must  be  overcome. 

Fish  has  lately  been  brought  in  large  quantities,  frozen,  from  distant  countries, 
such  as  British  Columbia,  and  for  rations  for  the  troops  this  frozen  fish  has  been  exceed- 
ingly successful  and  satisfactory ;  but  one  great  obstacle  to  its  success  in  civil  life  is 
that  the  fish-friers,  who  take  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  commoner  fish  brought  into 
this  country,  say  they  cannot  fry  it.  Before  the  war  they  depended  largely  upon  the 
fish  brought  in  ice  from  the  White  Sea,  Iceland,  and  Morocco  by  the  deep-sea  trawlers. 
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It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  I  have  already,  referred  to  that  a  number  of  German 
trawlers,  for  instance,  used  regularly  to  land  large  quantities  of  Icelandic  fish  in  Aber- 
deen— as  much  as  from  700  to  800  tons  a  day.  That,  of  course,  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  taking  over  of  most  of  our  own  deep-sea  trawlers  has  still  further  curtailed  the 
supply. 

But  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  deficiency  should  not  be  made  good  from  the 
fishing  grounds  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  the  fish  landed  here  in  equally 
good  condition.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  organisation.  The  Newfoundland  grounds 
are  more  extensive  than  those  around  Iceland,  and  the  French  trawlers  have  shown 
that  they  are  more  prolific.  They  are  a  little  further  off  than  the  Iceland  grounds,  but 
about  the  same  distance  as  those  in  the  White  Sea.  The  fish  could  be  brought  over 
either  iced  or  frozen,  according  to  the  demand.  It  will  be  asked  whether  there  would 
be  any  opposition  in  Newfoundland  to  a  fresh-fish  industry  on  the  ground  of  its  possible 
interference  with  the  trade  in  salt  and  cured  cod,  the  staple  commodity,  or  would  the 
people  of  Newfoundland  welcome  it,  and  be  willing  to  co-operate  ?  The  Premier,  Sir 
Edward  Morris,  who  is  so  kindly  acting  as  our  Chairman  to-night,  has  always  been 
anxious -that  concerted  measures  should  be  taken,  by  means  of  cold  storage  and 
modern  methods  of  transportation,  to  develop  the  latent  resources  of  the  fisheries. 
He  has  always  been  ready  to  give  the  assistance  of  his  Government  to  any  enterprise 
with  that  object  in  view.  Mr.  Coaker,  the  President  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Union,  is  also  a  strenuous  advocate  of  a  fresh-fish  industry  as  one  of  the  most 
potent  means  imaginable  for  the  advancement  of  the  fishermen,  and  he  has  given  an 
assurance  that  the  great  organisation  of  which  he  is  the  head  will  cordially  co-operate. 
He  has  shown  that  a  fresh-fish  industry  will  bring  with  it  all  the  advantages  of  a  cash 
trade  as  well  as  of  a  winter  fishing  in  many  parts  of  the  island  where  now  there  is  no 
winter  fishing  at  all.  The  Reid-Newfoundland  Company,  too,  are  willing  to  co-operate 
in  the  fullest  manner.  With  refrigerator  cars  on  their  lines,  and  a  refrigerator  system  in 
their  Bay  boats,  they  could  build  up  a  valuable  traffic  for  their  branch  lines,  whilst 
their  co-operation,  with  their  far-reaching  system  of  transportation  by  sea  and  land, 
would  be  of  real  value. 

The  merchants  hesitate  somewhat,  but  the  leading  firms  say  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  fresh-fish  trade  will  interfere  materially  with  the  salt-cod 
industry.  What  it  will  do  is  to  give  greater  steadiness  to  that  in  salt  cod,  to  prevent 
excessive  fluctuations  in  price  ;  and,  in  any  case,  they  say  they  are  prepared  to  assist, 
if  it  is  a  question  of  food  supply  for  the  Empire  at  this  time  of  crisis. 

Newfoundland  is  ready  to  do  her  part ;  it  rests  with  this  country  to  provide 
suitable  sea-transport  for  the  getting  of  the  fish  across. 

What  are  the  chief  kinds  of  fish  that  might  be  obtained  ?  Dr.  Hugh  Smith, 
the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  at  Washington,  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities 
on  the  fisheries  of  the  Western  North  Atlantic,  writing  to  me  on  the  subject  in  1911, 
said  :  "  The  fishing  grounds  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and 
those  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  constitute  the  most  productive  waters  for  certain 
kinds  of  fish  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  supply  is  more  or  less 
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constant.  Each  important  species  is,  of  course,  not  obtainable  throughout  the  year, 
but  there  is  no  month  in  which  some  kind  of  commercial  fish  may  not  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities.  In  addition  to  cod,  which  w  the  staple  fish  of  this  region,  and 
halibut,  which  is  caught  chiefly  by  American  fishermen,  there  is  an  enormous  supply 
of  herring  aud  a  fairly  good  supply  of  salmon,  trout,  and  lobster,  together  with  caplin 
and  squid,  which  are  in  big  demand  for  bait.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of  flat  fish 
which  are  not  now  utilised  to  any  large  extent,  together  with  cusk,  hake,  and  other  deep- 
sea  fishes.  The  tuna,  or  horse-mackerel,  is  also  present  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
ought  to  meet  with  ready  sale  in  the  large  markets,  although  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen  at  the  present  time  do  not  make  any  use  of  this  species.  I  would  call 
particular  attention  to  the  abundance  of  halibut  on  the  West  Coast  of  Newfoundland, 
where  the  Americans  have  been  carrying  on  a  profitable  fishery  for  many  years  in 
in-shore  waters.  The  enormous  bodies  of  herring  which  resort  to  the  bays  on  the 
West  Coast  in  winter  support  a  large  fishery  that  is  conducted  primarily  by  Canadian 
and  American  vessels.  These  fish  are  taken  in  a  frozen  and  salted  condition  to  the 
home  port,  and  meet  a  ready  demand." 

The  above  statements  have  since  been  confirmed  in  the  fullest  way  in  a  detailed 
report  by  Mr.  Walter  Duff,  of  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board,  who  made  an  extended 
inspection  of  the  fisheries  on  behalf  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  in  1914- 
I  may  mention  that  I  was  privileged  to  accompany  Mr.  Duff,  and  so  was  enabled  to 
acquire  a  great  deal  of  valuable  first-hand  information  regarding  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  immensely  valuable  and  prolific  fishing  grounds.  I  will  quote  briefly 
what  Mr.  Duff  said  about  the  more  abundant  kinds  of  fish.  It  will  give  some  idea  of 
how  varied  and  extensive  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  are.  "  The  principal  fish  in 
Newfoundland,"  he  says,  "  is  the  cod,  so  much  so  that  it  overshadows  all  other  fish. 
Its  total  value  last  year  (1913)  was  £1,644,700,  while  the  value  of  the  herrings  was 
only  £79,963.  Yet  from  my  own  observations  and  from  the  information  I  was  able  to 
acquire  there  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that,  properly  handled,  the  herring  fishery  may 
become  almost  as  important  and  as  valuable  as  the  cod."  He  speaks  most  favour- 
ably also  about  the  salmon,  which  is  not  the  Pacific  salmon,  but  the  same  as  our 
British  salmon.  Mr.  DufE  deals  briefly  with  many  other  kinds  of  fish — haddock, 
hake,  halibut,  the  Newfoundland  turbot,  flatfish,  skate,  caplin,  smelts,  sea-bream, 
tuna  or  horse-mackerel,  lobsters,  and  eels. 

I  would  here  point  out  that  the  general  view  is  that  the  U.S.  marketa  are  the 
natural  and  best  markets  for  Newfoundland  fish— that  is  to  say,  fresh  fish  ;  and  it  is 
quite  true,  that  unless  steps  are  taken  to  bring  these  fisheries  into  touch  with  the 
British  markets  they  will  inevitably  turn  towards  those  of  the  United  States,  where 
steps  are  already  being  taken  towards  that  end,  especially  now  that  the  import  duty 
has  been  taken  off  fish  in  the  United  States  tariff.  The  fish  are  there  and  will  be 
utilised  :  we  may  be  sure  of  that.  The  question  is,  shall  it  be  by  the  United  States 
or  by  ourselves  1  It  is  certain  that  for  many  years  the  British  Isles,  and  through  us 
the  Continent,  will  be  able  to  absorb  as  much  fish  as  they  can  get,  and  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  the  products  of  these  great  Imperial  fisheries  were  allowed  to  be 
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diverted  to  a  foreign  market,  as  they  certainly  will  be  if  no  effort  is  made  to  attract 
them  here.  That  they  are  of  importance  for  the  Home  market,  who  can  doubt  ? 
In  the  years  immediately  before  us  food  is  going  to  be  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  the  fish  of  Newfoundland  may  prove  as  vital  to  the  Empire  as  the 
grain  of  Canada  or  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  but  no  sowing 
or  caring  for  is  needed,  they  have  only  to  be  gathered  in  ;  and  through  all  the  centuries 
those  great  storehouses  of  the  Ocean,  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  have  yielded 
an  unfailing  and  practically  a  constant  supply.  Year  after  year  the  fish  have 
been  there  for  the  taking,  protected  during  their  spawning  time  by  the  great  icefields 
which  are  their  sure  defence,  the  effective  safeguard  against  any  possible  depletion 
of  these  fishing  grounds  such  as  is  going  on  in  the  North  Sea  and  other  grounds 
which  can  be  fished  all  through  the  year.  And  in  considering  this  question 
we  must  remember  that  the  hour  of  need  has  not  as  yet  come.  The  high 
cost  of  living,  so  far,  has  not  caused  any  widespread  distress  in  this  country — not 
certainly  amongst  the  working  class — for  those  who  are  not  actually  serving  in  the 
ranks  are  nearly  all  employed  on  high  wages  in  Munition  factories,  or  on  other  war 
work.  The  real  pinch  will  come  a  year  or  so  after  the  war,  when  all  this  work  is  at  an 
end  ;  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  war  and  the  tightness  of  money  will  make  it  difficult 
to  start  new  industries,  when  thousands  of  people  will  be  out  of  employment,  while 
food  will  be  just  as  dear  because  of  the  heavy  taxation  and  the  depletion  of  supplies. 
That  is  what  happened  after  the  Napoleonic  wars — what  happens  after  every  great 
war.  Then,  if  Newfoundland  is  in  a  position  to  supply  fish  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
bring  the  prices  down  to  before-war  rates,  or  even  lower,  she  will  be  rendering  an 
inestimable  national  service.  But  that  fish  cannot  be  supplied  unless  the  necessary 
preparations  are  made  beforehand  ;  the  means,  not  only  for  catching,  but  for  collection 
and  storage.  It  will  be  too  late  when  the  war  is  over ;  the  proper  time  for  making 
these  preparations  is  now.  At  the  Imperial  stocktaking  at  the  end  of  the  war,  is  the 
fish  supply  from  Newfoundland,  with  all  its  vast  potentialities,  to  be  taken  into 
account,  or  will  want  of  preparedness  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  ?  Sir 
Walter  Davidson,  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  has  given  a  warning  again  and 
again  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  looking  ahead  ;  of  making  ready  beforehand.  He 
has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  possibility  of  a  trade  in  fresh  fish,  and  has  always 
insisted  that  in  all  calculations,  in  all  trade  arrangements  for  the  future,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  question  of  the  development  of  the  fisheries,  it  is  wise  to  assume  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  entirely  changed  conditions,  and  that  we 
must  equip  ourselves  in  advance  to  cope  with  them.  He  has  insisted  equally  strongly 
on  the  necessity  of  building  up  this  coming  trade  on  stable  economic  foundations ; 
that  it  must  be  a  trade  which  will  pay  under  normal  conditions  ;  not  an  emergency 
trade  rushed  into  hurriedly  because  of  the  passing  exigencies  of  the  war.  And  if 
it  be  properly  organised,  with  co-operation  and  co-ordination  here  and  in  New- 
foundland, there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  future  :  that  the  trade  will  not  be  permanent 
and  increasing  ;  the  world-scarcity  of  food  will  ensure  that. 

The  problem,  so  far  as  Newfoundland  is  concerned,  is  a  perfectly  simple  one, 
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Just  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Argentine  have  enriched  themselves,  and 
have  been  able  to  build  up  an  immense  trade  by  transporting  in  a  chilled  or  frozen 
state  their  vast  supplies  of  meat  to  the  teeming  populations  of  Europe,  so  Newfound- 
land has  it  in  her  power  to  build  up  quite  as  great  a  trade,  and  to  enrich  herself,  pro- 
portionately, in  the  same  way  that  these  countries  have  done,  if  she  can  but  devise 
some  means  of  transporting  her  equally  vast  supplies  of  fish,  in  a  fresh  or  frozen 
condition,  to  the  great  markets  of  Europe  and  America,  where  fresh  fish  is  every 
day  coming  more  and  more  into  demand  She  has  the  never-failing  harvest  of  the 
sea  around  her  shores.  She  has  the  men  and  the  means  to  gather  it  in  ;  all  she  has 
to  do  is  to  find  a  way  to  forward  it  to  the  markets  where  it  is  needed.  She  can  build 
up  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  lucrative  industries  in  the  world,  but  it  is  an 
industry  which  in  ordinary  times,  like  the  British  fisheries,  and  like  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  meat  trade,  would  take  time  and  patience  to  organise  and  to 
develop. 

But  in  war,  and  in  times  of  food  urgency  like  these,  things  are  done  in  a  few  mouths 
which  at  other  times  it  would  require  years  to  accomplish.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  development  of  these  fisheries  is  an  Imperial,  and  not  merely  a 
Newfoundland  question. 

One -word  in  conclusion.  When  the  fisheries  are  utilised  to  the  utmost  there 
will  be  room  for  a  much  larger  fishing  population  ;  more  men  in  Newfoundland  will 
take  to  fishing,  and  there  will  be  many  inducements  for  men  from  outside  to  settle 
there  as  fishermen-farmers.  Very  important  evidence  was  given  recently  before 
the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  on  this  point,  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  country 
for  men  who  could  combine  the  occupations  of  fishing  and  of  farming.  Mr.  Le 
Mesurier,  C.M.G.,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Customs,  stated  the  position  very  clearly. 
"  The  need  of  settlers  in  this  country  is  most  apparent,  the  island  having  an  area 
of  42,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  less  than  250,000.  The  class  of  settlers 
needed  at  present  is  chiefly  those  who  understand  sheep-farming,  and  those  who 
could  combine  fishing  and  farming,  such  as  men  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  West 
of  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia."  Mr.  A.  Mews,  the  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  also 
stated  that  there  is  room  for  a  large  additional  population,  for  50  per  cent,  over 
what  there  is  at  present. 

A  home  may  be  found  in  Newfoundland  after  the  war  for  many  of  our  men  who 
will  then  be  out  of  employment.  There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  all ;  free  land 
for  a  homestead,  good  money  to  be  made,  and  a  comfortable  living,  though  at  times 
a  somewhat  hard  one,  for  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  work,  and,  above  all,  a  freedom 
and  an  independence  such  as  one  seldom  finds  amongst  the  working  class  in  other 
countries  ;  for  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  quite  so  free,  I  think,  as  the  Newfound- 
and  fishermen,  or,  on  the  whole,  so  well  off. 

There  are  forty  thousand  fishermen  in  Newfoundland  already.  During  this 
war  they  have  given  1,500  men  to  the  Navy  and  5,000  men  to  the  Army,  and  nobly 
have  they  played  their  part,  soldiers  and  sailors  alike.  With  an  increased  fishing 
population,  and  with  closer  Imperial  union,  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  may  become 
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again  as  valuable  a  training  ground  for  the  Navy  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  old. 
That  is  a  consideration  which  is  sure  to  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  ;  for  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  lessons  enforced  by  the  present  war  is  the  paramount  importance 
of  sea-power.  Lord  Bacon  pointed  it  out  years  ago,  in  words  the  truth  of  which 
every  day  of  the  present  conflict  is  driving  home  to  our  minds  :  "  But  this  much  is 
certain  :  that  he  that  commands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take  as  much  and 
as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will,  whereas  those  that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many  times 
nevertheless  in  great  straits." 

You  may  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  likelihood  of  the  enterprise  of  which 
I  spoke  taking  definite  shape,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is.  There  are  still  obstacles 
in  the  way,  but  they  are  being  gradually  overcome ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  before  long  two  boats  will  be  ready  for  work.  One  is  already  partly  built, 
and  the  other  can  be  built  very  speedily.  They  ought  to  be  bringing  fish  across 
some  time  in  the  early  autumn.  Should  this  prove  to  be  so  it  will  be  largely  owing 
to  the  encouragement  and  assistance  afforded  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  which  has  recognised  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  what  an  effect  a  regular 
supply  of  fish  from  Newfoundland  would  have  upon  the  food  supply,  and  has  done 
all  in  its  power  to  enable  such  a  supply  to  be  obtained. 

Sir  Edward  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  who  presided,  introduced  the  speaker  to  the  meeting,  and 
after  the  reading  of  the  paper  a  discussion  took  place.  Among  the  speakers,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  were  Sir  Joseph  Outerbridge,  Mr.  H.  Wilson 
Fox,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  Garnet,  Mr.  J.  Raymond,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Winter.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  Sir  CHARLES  FRYEK,  I.S.O.,  said  that  about  two  years  ago  he  was  invited 
to  interest  himself  in  one  or  two  projects  Mr.  Thomson  had  in  hand — one  being  a  proposal 
for  developing  the  traffic  between  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States,  and,  incident- 
ally, for  supptying  fish  to  the  American  Continent.  Out  of  that  proposal  grew  another — 
namely,  that  the  resources  of  Newfoundland  might  well  be  tapped  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  food  to  this  country,  particularly  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  outbreak 
of  war  had  led  the  Admiralty  to  call  from  their  fishing  duties  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  fishing  fleet.  As  a  result,  he  had  given  a  great  deal  of  time  during  the  last  two 
years  to  an  effort  to  bring  about  the  proposal  now  under  discussion,  and  he  had  interested 
a  large  number  of  practical  men  in  the  proposal — trawl-owners,  fishermen,  and  others.  Designs 
of  vessels  for  the  purpose  had  been  prepared,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  finance.  The 
Treasury  had  imposed  somewhat  stringent  conditions  on  the  raising  of  capital  for  any 
purpose  other  than  war  purposes,  but  all  the  conditions  were  fulfilled  except  the  provision 
of  capital.  As  Mr.  Thomson  had  referred  to  this,  he  must  say  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  him  to  find  that  Mr.  Thomson,  while  professing  to  support  the  enterprise,  had  actually 
represented  to  the  authorities  that  there  was  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  capital  and  no  need 
for  Treasury  consent  to  be  obtained.  But  for  that,  there  would  now  have  been  vessels 
actually  on  the  water  bringing  fish  to  this  country  from  Newfoundland.  As  to  the  import- 
ance of  linking  up  the  fisheries  of  our  oldest  colony  with  this  country,  there  could  be  only 
one  opinion.  It  would  be  an  advantage  locally  and  imperially.  He  deprecated  the  suggestion 
that  we  should  go  to  the  Germans — who  used  the  bodies  of  men  slain  in  defence  of  their 
Fatherland  to  make  swine-meal — for  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  develop 
the  fishing  grounds ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  paragraph  quoted  from  the  Fisheries 
Report  for  1913  was  expressly  based  on  the  fact  that  our  fishermen  were  then  producing 
more  fish  than  we  could  consume,  and  foreign  markets  were  necessary.  Since  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  quantity  of  the  fish  taken  had  fallen — he  believed  to  one-fourth  or  one-third — 
while  the  price  had  increased  in  proportion.  Referring  to  Mr.  Thomson's  statement  that 
"the  average  quantity  of  fish  sent  daily  to  Billingsgate  was  from  900  to  1,000  tons,  while  a 
greater  quantity  was  landed  daily  at  the  port  of  Grimsby  alone,"  he  said  it  was  misleading 
and  inaccurate.  It  included,  not  merely  the  fish  brought  to  London  by  water,  but  the 
larger  quantity  of  fish  brought  by  rail,  thus  counting  some  fish  twice  over.  The  total 
quantities  landed  in  1913,  the  maximum  year,  were  48,230  tons  at  Billingsgate,  and  179,230 
tons  at  Grimsby.  Speaking  of  the  varieties  of  fish  in  Newfoundland,  many  of  which  were 
identical  with  the  fish  commonly  consumed  here,  the  speaker  mentioned  that  in  1883  or 
1884,  when  he  first  visited  Canada,  he  took  with  him  a  small  quantity  of  English  soles 
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went  via  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  instead  of  over  the  Banks,  but  he  had,  from  time  to  time, 
heard  rumours  of  fish,  previously  unknown,  and  called  "soles,"  having  been  found  in  New 
foundland  waters.  If  they  were  true  soles,  he  might  claim  to  be,  if  not  the  father,  at  anv 
rate  the  foster-father,  of  these  fish.  Anyhow,  there  was  no  question  that  Newfoundland  was 
capable  of  supplying  this  country  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  fresh  fish  in  the  hiehest 
possible  condition.  Whether  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  existing  means  of  capture  mieht 
be  questioned.  He  had  submitted  to  Sir  Edward  Morris  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  introduction 
of  trawling,  without  m  any  way  interfering  with  the  existing  industry,  which  was  almost 
the  backbone  of  Newfoundland. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Winter,  THE  CHAIRMAN  said  : 
Speaking  for  Newfoundland,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  note  the  warm  reception  which  has  been 
given  to  the  paper,  and  the  people  of  Newfoundland  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  men  of  the 
character  of  those  who  have  spoken— leading  men  in  the  public  life  of  this  country— have 
given  such  valuable  testimony  on  the  subject  which  Mr.  Thomson  and  all  of  us  have  at 
heart.  I  may  state  that  the  Empire  Resources  Development  Committee  has  received 
proposals  for  the  acquisition  by  an  Imperial  Board  of  land  in  Canada  which  could  be  dis- 
posed of  and  settled  by  the  State  for  profit.  There  is  no  reason  why  similar  action  should 
not  be  taken  in  connection  with  Newfoundland.  It  should  be  understood  that  we  are 
prepared  to  give  free  homes— practically  free  homce— to  all  people  migrating  from  these 
shores  after  the  war,  or,  indeed,  to  any  desirable  emigrants  who  may  require  to  settle  in 
Newfoundland.  It  is  not  generally  known,  I  think,  that  Newfoundland  is  an  island  larger 
than  Ireland — a  land  with  an  excellent  climate  and  very  many  attractions.  From  May  till 
Christmas  the  weather  is  something  like  yours  from  July  to  September.  In  the  winter, 
of  course,  particularly  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  we  have  snow. 
An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  in  Newfoundland,  up  to  thirty-five  years  ago,  there 
was  not  a  human  habitation  three  miles  from  the  sea  coast.  The  whole  population  lived 
round  the  shores  in  order  to  be  near  the  fisheries.  The  country  itself  had  been  hampered 
by  all  sorts  of  statutory  restrictions.  It  took  years  and  years  before  any  development  took 
place.  We  hope,  when  peace  is  concluded  and  wo  get  back  to  normal  conditions,  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  successfully  a  settlement  policy.  I  may  say  that  each  of  our  fishermen  has  a 
home  and  land  of  his  own  on  which  he  pays  no  taxes  whatever.  Most  of  them  have  cattle 
and  pigs  and  poultry  on  little  farms  from  five  to  fifty  acres  in  extent.  Every  man  is  the 
owner  of  his  own  home  built  by  himself  out  of  timber,  which  he  has  the  right  to  cut  free. 
He  has  also  free  fuel.  In  fact,  there  are  very  many  attractions  to  intending  emigrants 
to  go  out  and  settle  in  Newfoundland.  I  may  state  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  which  provides  that  licences  for  occupation  may  be  granted  of  5000  acres 
of  land  to  persons  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  on  condition  that  a  certain  portion 
of  such  land  should  be  cleared  within  a  stated  time,  and  that  at  least  one  family  should  be 
settled  on  the  land  for  every  320  acres  of  the  grant.  By  means  of  these  grants,  a  great 
number  of  families  could  be  settled  all  round  the  coast  of  the  island  to  carry  on  the  joint 
occupation  of  fishing  and  farming  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission. 
As  Mr.  Long  has  said,  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  in  connection  with  the  fisheries, 
not  only  for  making  a  living,  but  for  acquiring  wealth.  There  will  be  room  and  work  for 
all  who  may  care  to  come.  The  Fish  Trades  Gazette  gave  some  figures  the  other  day  showing 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  value  of  the  Norwegian  fisheries  during  the  last  two  years. 
In  1914  the  value  of  the  fifch  landed  in  Norway  was  nearly  £3,500,000,  and  in  1916  £10,000,000. 
In  1913  the  ultimate  value  of  the  fish  products,  as  prepared  for  exportation,  was  £8,451,000, 
while  in  1916  their  value  is  estimated  to  be  £24,500,000.  The  fisheries  in  Newfoundland  are 
quite  as  great,  and  might  be  made  quite  as  valuable,  as  those  of  Norway.  What  we  want 
are  population  and  capital.  Norway  has  a  population  of  a  little  over  two  million — we  have 
a  population  just  a  tenth  of  that.  It  can  bo  seen  how  great  is  the  opening  for  settlers  of 
the  right  sort  in  the  development  of  our  fishery  resources.  It  is  true  that  Norway  has  close 
to  her  the  great  market  of  Germany  and  of  Central  Europe,  but  in  Newfoundland  we  have 
quite  as  great  and  as  lucrative  a  market  in  America,  and  I  hope  we  shall  find  a  market 
here  also.  Norway  is  preparing  for  an  increase  in  the  fish  trade  by  developing  the  manu- 
facture of  the  fish  products,  and  the  means  of  exportation  of  her  fresh  fish  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  the  establishment  of  coastal  steamer  connections.  We  are  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  Newfoundland,  but  we  are  hampered  by  the  want  of  capital  and 
by  the  smallness  of  our  population.  Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  immediate  question 
before  us— that  is,  how  Newfoundland  can  help  with  the  food  supply.  A  few  montl 
after  the  war  began,  the  Colonial  Office  wrote  to  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  for  information  about  our  fisheries,  and  whether  they  could  be  utilised 
during  the  war.  In  my  despatch  in  reply  I  stated  that  we  had  an  abundance  of  fish — that  all 
that  was'  needed  to  make  it  immediately  available  was  the  providing  of  cold  storage  and 
transport  facilities,  and  I  referred  them  for  detailed  information  to  the  very  full  and 
able  report  upon  our  fisheries  of  Mr.  Walter  Duff,  portions  of  which  Mr.  Thomson  has  read  t 
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you,  and  to  a  valuable  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomson  himself  on  the  coming  shortage 
of  fish  and  the  practicability  of  obtaining  a  supply  from  Newfoundland. 

In  that  memorandum  the  necessity  is  urged  of  joint  Government  action  on  the  ground 
that  a  substantial  outlay  would  be  needed,  with  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  and  that  the 
fishing  interests  here  might  well  hesitate  to  embark  the  considerable  capital  required  in 
fisheries  so  little  kno-mi  and  so  far  distant  as  those  of  Newfoundland,  except  at  the  desire 
of  the  Government  and  with  a  certain  measure  of  Government  support.  Our  Newfoundland 
firms  might  with  equal  reason  hesitate  to  adventure  upon  a  new  and  untried  market  in  which 
they  would  have  difficulty  in  competing  with  British-caught  fish. 

That  is  a  view  expressed  strongly  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Dominions  Royal 
Commission.  Mr.  Thomson's  forecast  has  proved  only  too  correct.  Two  years  have  passed 
and  nothing  has  been  done. 

It  is  lamentable,  for  had  the  necessary  steps  been  taken  then,  a  large  and  regular  supply 
of  fish  would  have  been  coming  in  now  from  Newfoundland — six  hundred  tons  a  week  or 
more.  Think  what  that  would  have  meant  at  the  present  time.  All  the  more  reason  that  something 
should  be  done  now,  and  done  without  delay — for  such  a  supply  will  mean  still  more  in  the  hard  days 
before  us  in  the  autumn  and  winter  when  herrings  really  will  be  lives  of  men. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  to  bring  over  Newfoundland  fish  will  injure  the  British 
fisheries.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  that  argument.  There  willsoon  be  such  a  demand 
for  fish  that  there  will  be  scope  enough  for  all  of  us,  and,  in  any  case,  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  at  a  time  of  crisis  like  this,  must  overrule  the  interests  of  a  section  of  it. 

I  see,  too,  that  in  the  report  of  the  Scottish  Fisheries  Board  for  1913,  it  is  stated  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  white  fish  landed  in  Scotland  from  Iceland  was  brought  there  by 
German  trawlers.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  statistics  for  the  Icelandic  fish  landed 
at  Grimsby,  but  I  fancy  a  great  deal  of  that  also  came  in  German  trawlers. 

Now  the  total  amount  of  Icelandic  fish  landed  in  Great  Britain  came  to  an  immense 
quantity — to  about  2,500,000  cwts.  If  there  was  no  opposition  to  fish  coming  in  caught  in 
foreign  waters  by  foreign  boats,  why  should  there  be  opposition  to  our  Newfoundland  fish  ? 

But  though  nothing  has  been  done  here  during  the  last  two  years,  we  in  Newfoundland 
have  not  been  idle.  We  have  gone  on  quietly  providing  cold  storage  and  transport  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  demand  we  saw  must  come  for  our  fish  before  the  war  ended,  bath  from 
America  and  from  this  country.  Very  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  it  in  exceedingly  large 
quantities.  We  would  much  rather  that  it  came  to  the  Mother  Country,  where  it  will  be  so  much 
needed;  but  if  no  means  are  provided  for  bringing  it  across,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  let  it 
go  to  the  States.  That  would  be  a  pity,  for  the  means  of  transport  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  arrange. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  are  so  near  to  the  British  Isles  that  a  few  small,  rapid  motor- 
cngined  ships,  which  could  be  very  rapidly  built,  would  give  a  frequent  turnover  of  fish 
sufficient  to  make  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  food  supply. 

Indeed,  no  other  part  of  the  Empire  is  in  a  position  to  give  so  great  a  return  in  food 
value  for  so  comparatively  insignificant  an  outlay  in  money  and  ships.  The  question,  you 
will  see,  has  altered  materially  during  the  last  few  months.  It  is  no  longer  one  of  complex 
fishery  interests.  It  has  become  purely  a  question  of  supply  and  demand— a  transportation 
question.  Put  briefly  it  amounts  to  this — We  in  Newfoundland  have  the  fish — here  you  have 
the  hungry  mouths.  Can  no  means  be  found  to  bring  the  one  to  the  other  ? 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  so  immense  an  amount  of  food  as  exists  in  our  Newfoundland 
waters  should  be  allowed  to  remain  untouched  for  want  of  organisation — for  want  of  a  little 
practical  Imperial  co-operation. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  confirm  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  great  variety  of  fish 
round  our  shores.  As  regards  Sir  Charles  Fryer's  experiment,  I  am  sorry  to  disabuse  his 
mind  of  the  idea  that  the  soles  he  cast  into  the  Atlantic  were  the  foundation  of  the  soles 
that  are  found  there  now  and  which  we  call  by  the  name  of  flat  fish.  I  very  much  fear 
that  his  fish  must  pass  into  the  category  of  lost  soles.  His  intention  was  good,  but  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  soles  (souls)  have  been  lost  with  the  best  intentions.  I  would 
only  add  that  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is  coming  our  way  as  fully 
as  we  would  desire.  We  have  not  the  means  to  do  so.  We  require  not  Imperial  assistance, 
but  Imperial  co-operation,  and  that  is  where,  I  think,  the  Empire  Resources  Development 
Committee  may  help  us.  We  have  the  fish.  You  have  the  money  and  the  ships,  or  you  can 
get  the  ships  and  the  organisation.  It  is  difficult  for  our  merchants  to  do  it.  All  their 
moneys  are  already  invested  in  an  entirely  different  industry — all  the  nets,  boats,  stores,  and 
premises  are  devised  and  engaged  for  an  entirely  different  industry.  You  cannot  expect  them 
to  put  money  into  a  competing  or  different  industry,  and  we  have  to  look,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  co-operation  of  this  country  to  bring  about  this  new  development.  If  we  have  that, 
I  am  satisfied  that  between  now  and  Christmas  we  shall  be  able  to  do  our  part  in  supplying 
the  people  of  these  islands  with  good,  cheap,  delightful,  and  nutritious  food. 
i£jj  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  THOMSON,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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ROUND  THE  EMPIRE  NOTES. 

• 

CANADA. 

Dairy  Produce  in  1916. — Canada's  efforts  to  increase  the  supply  of  dairy  products 
last  year  were  universally  successful.  Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  were  erported  from 
Montreal  in  much  larger  quantities  than  usual,  but  the  prices  paid  were  relatively 
higher  for  cheese  than  for  butter.  The  exports  of  cheese  between  May  1  and  Decem- 
ber 1  were  the  largest  for  nine  years,  and  more  butter  was  exported  in  1916  than 
in  any  year  since  1906.  Canadian  creamery  butter  and  cheese  were  in  great  demand 
in  England,  in  addition  to  the  large  purchases  made  by  the  Government  for  army 
use.  In  regard  to  eggs,  producers  responded  well  to  the  call  for  increased  production. 
Instead  of  importing  eggs,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  Canada  produced,  in 
the  aggregate,  sufficient  for  home  requirements  as  well  as  exporting  between  7,000,000 
and  8,000,000  dozen  eggs  to  Great  Britain  last  year.  The  bulk  of  the  surplus  at  the 
present  time  comes  from  Ontario  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  but  increased  production 
is  looked  for  in  the  Western  provinces.  In  Manitoba  the  value  of  dairy  produce 
marketed  within  the  province  during  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  16J 
per  cent,  over  that  of  1915.  The  output  of  butter  and  cheese  in  Alberta  was  also 
greatly  augmented. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Government  Aid  for  Discharged  Soldiers.— A  conference  of  delegates  from  the 
various  State  patriotic  leagues  was  held  recently  in  Melbourne,  when  a  uniform  scale 
of  payments  from  the  funds  was  adopted  for  returned  soldiers  and  their  dependents. 
In  each  case  the  highest  rate  in  force,  in  whichever  State  it  happened  to  exist,  was 
adopted  as  a  basis  for  the  scale  of  payment  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  For 
providing  for  the  amelioration  of  disabled  and  returned  soldiers  before  receiving 
pensions,  the  New  South  Wales  scale  was  adopted ;  but  in  the  case  of  ameliorative 
aids,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  scale  in  force  in  Queensland.  With  regard  to  dependents, 
the  grants  are  to  continue  until  the  date  of  the  soldier's  return  to  the  State  in  which 
he  lives,  and  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  from  the  date  of  his  return.  Provision  is  to 
be  made  for  soldiers  to.  receive  payment  after  enrolment  and  before  embarkation. 

The  Cultivation  Of  Cotton. — Although  the  climate  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Australia 
is  suitable  for  cotton-growing,  the  development  of  this  industry  has  been  extremely 
slow,  and  even  now  cotton  is  cultivated  only  on  a  very  small  scale  in  Queensland 
and  the  Northern  Territory.  Parts  of  Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  are 
also  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  but  so  far  the  crop  has  been  too  insignificant  for 
commercial  value.  Cotton  was  first  grown  in  Queensland  in  1852 ;  and  in  1871,  when 
cotton  prices  in  England  were  very  high,  as  much  as  2,500,000  Ib.  of  ginned  cotton 
was  exported  from  Queensland.  Then  the  increased  production  in  America  brought 
down  the  price  to  the  normal  level,  and  the  Australian  industry  practically  ceased 
to  exist.  An  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it  in  1890,  but  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
the  industry  again  relapsed.  Later  the  Government  imported  seed  from  America  and 
Egypt,  and  distributed  it  free  to  growers,  but  results  up  to  now  have  been  disappointing. 
In  1913  the  British  Cotton  Growers'  Association  agreed  to  assist  the  industry  by  a 
grant,  to  provide  seed  for  experimental  purposes,  to  undertake  the  sale  of  the  cotton, 
and  to  guarantee  a  minimum  price  for  all  annual-grown  cotton.  Since  then  a  Munitions 
Cotton  League  was  formed  in  Queensland  to  promote  cotton  growing  for  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives.  Seed  was  distributed  by  the  Government,  which  guaranteed 
to  purchase  seed  cotton  at  a  fixed  price,  and  as  a  result  800  acres  were  planted  in 
1916.  It  is  stated  that  sufficient  cotton  seed  is  being  imported  from  America  to 
plant  an  additional  1,000  acres  next  season. 

2z 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Dominion's  War  Supplies  i — The  Department  of  Imperial  Government  Supplies 
of  New  Zealand  has  issued  a  report  covering  the  period  March  1915  to  March  1917. 
The  scope  of  the  Department,  which  was  originally  formed  to  deal  with  all  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  requisition  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  entire 
output  of  frozen  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb  available  for  export  from  New  Zealand, 
was  subsequently  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  other  commodities  required  by  the 
Imperial  authorities.  The  total  payments  for  meat  during  this  period  amounted  to 
£15,800,701,  of  which  the  North  Island  received  £9,837,174,  and  the  South  Island 
£5,963,527.  Cheese  and  condensed  milk  were  shipped  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
the  shipments  of  scheelite  since  September  1915  amounted  to  350  tons.  The  Depart- 
ment also  undertook  the  valuation,  purchase,  and  shipment  of  the  wool-clip  requisitioned 
by  the  Imperial  Government. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Trade  after  the  War. — Although  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  South  African  trade 
is  passing  from  the  importing  to  the  exporting  stage,  the  Customs  returns  show  that 
much  is  still  imported  that  might  well  be  produced  in  the  country.  The  opportunity 
to  develop  a  large  export  trade  is  surely  at  hand.  European  production  has  been 
disorganised  by  the  War,  and  the  demand  for  the  essentials  of  life  is  likely  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  supply  for  some  years  to  come.  Agriculture  should  receive  an  impetus 
that  will  be  felt  permanently,  and  it  behoves  farmers  to  realise  their  neglected  oppor- 
tunities and  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  preparation  for  future  demands.  Already 
there  are  evidences  of  further  development  in  certain  directions.  Fruit-growing,  for 
instance,  especially  citrus  fruits,  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  growing  of  cotton  in  the  Transvaal.  Up  to  now  little  has  been  done  in 
the  manufacture  of  maize  products,  such  as  alcohol,  starch,  glucose,  glycerine,  corn 
oil,  &c.,  apart  from  the  valuable  feeding-stuffs  and  other  by-products  obtained  from 
these  industries.  Another  much  neglected  and  all-important  question  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  afforestation  policy.  The  present  area  of  forest  reserves  is  stated 
to  be  over  a  million  morgen.  There  is  also  a  great  opening  for  an  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  South  Africa — the  raw  materials  in  coal  and  ore  are  to  hand,  and  without 
it  the  manufacture  of  machinery  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible. 

Transvaal  Coal  Mining. — The  prospect  of  an  increased  demand  for  coal  in  South 
Africa  after  the  War,  together  with  the  possibility  of  an  oversea  trade  of  considerable 
dimensions  as  a  result  of  the  disorganisation  of  European  trade,  has  led  to  further 
active  development  in  the  Transvaal  coal  area.  Among  the  latest  areas  claiming  con- 
sideration as  sources  of  supply  is  that  lying  between  the  Springs  and  Bethel  districts. 
The  existence  of  coal  there  has  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  for  many  years, 
but  the  former  inaccessibility  of  the  field  and  the  somewhat  indifferent  results  obtained, 
even  after  the  railway  had  encouraged  the  commencement  of  exploratory  work,  com- 
bined to  retard  the  opening  up  of  an  area  which  was  otherwise  well  situated.  Recently, 
however,  some  of  these  boreholes  have  been  deepened,  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
coal  is  of  excellent  quality  throughout,  and  the  thickness  of  the  seam  should  allow 
of  very  economical  working.  It  is  said  that  the  shales  and  sandstones  which  overlie 
the  coal  are  of  a  kind  that  is  not  found  in  the  Witbank,  Oogies,  and  other  coal- 
working  districts,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  supposed  that  the  boreholes  are  located 
in  a  higher  horizon  of  the  coal  measures  than  that  which  prevails  generally  in  the 
Transvaal  coalfields.  This  district  lies  about  sixty  miles  due  east  of  Johannesburg, 
and  midway  between  the  Pretoria-Delagoa  Bay  and  Johannesburg-Durban  main  linea 
of  railway. 
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WEST  AFBIOA. 

Gifts  from  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria.— The  Imperial  Army  Council  has  readily 
agreed  to  the  proposal  that  the  further  generous  gift  of  £20,000  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  Gold  Coast  shall  be  used  to  provide  eight  more  fighting  aero- 
planes for  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  The  machines  will  bear  the  inscriptions  "Gold 
Coast,  Nos.  17  to  24  inclusive."  A  contribution  of  £1,000  towards  the  purchase  of 
an  aeroplane  has  been  presented  to  the  Imperial  Government  by  the  Oba  of  Benin, 
on  behalf  of  the  native  Administration  of  Benin,  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Nigeria. 

MAURITIUS. 

The  Shadow  Of  the  War. — As  might  be  expected,  Mauritius  is  gradually  becoming 
more  directly  affected  by  the  War.  The  problem  of  the  Island's  food  supply  is  one 
of  increasing  gravity;  owing  to  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  all  supplies  coming  from 
abroad.  The  measures  taken  to  prevent  speculative  dealings  in  rice  and  flour  have 
proved  fairly  successful,  and  so  far  the  mass  of  the  population  has  suffered  no  severe 
privations,  but  it  is  essential  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  local 
production  of  all  foodstuffs  that  can  be  raised  in  the  Island.  The  fact  that  the 
Colony  is  dependent  on  India  for  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  places  it  in  a  some- 
what precarious  position,  as  any  disaster  to  shipping  might  prove  critical  in  the 
extreme.  Something  has  already  been  done  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  maize,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  other  provisions,  and  land-owners  have  been  asked  to  devote  a  certain 
area  of  their  properties  to  the  production  of  foodstuffs.  The  entire  crop  of  sugar  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  two  years  in  succession  at  a  fair 
price,  so  that  the  Colony's  chief  product  has  been  profitably  disposed  of.  Although 
Mauritius  has  been  unable  to  contribute  a  complete  contingent  to  the  Imperial  Army, 
a  number  of  Mauritians  are  fighting  with  various  units  of  the  Allied  forces,  while 
the  raising  of  the  Volunteer  Force  for  home  defence  has  enabled  the  Army  Council 
to  withdraw  the  Imperial  garrison  for  service  elsewhere.  The  Colony  has  also  raised 
a  Labour  Battalion  of  1,000  men  for  service  in  Mesopotamia.  Since  presenting  the 
Imperial  Government,  in  October  1916,  with  a  War  gift  of  one  million  rupees,  more 
than  Rs.  8,000,000  have  been  subscribed  to  the  local  War  Loan. 
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A  CAREER  MANQUE> 

THE  career  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  English  political  history. 
He  started  with  some,  but  not  very  great,  advantages  of  family  and  position  j  his 
ability  and  knowledge  were  undoubted  from  the  beginning.  But  he  handicapped  him- 
self at  the  outset  by  an  avowal  of  theoretical  republicanism,  which  Queen  Victoria  never 
seems  really  to  have  forgiven,  although  King  Edward  was  for  years  one  of  Dilke's 
close  personal  friends ;  and  it  was  assuredly  no  advantage,  in  the  days  when  Liberalism 
meant  a  predominantly  Whig  Cabinet,  for  a  young  politician  to  label  himself  an  out- 
spoken Radical.  Yet  with  these  disadvantages,  Dilke  became  a  power  almost  in  his 
first  session;  he  was  given  office  in  Gladstone's  1880  Government,  and  before  he  was 
forty  he  was  in  the  Cabinet.  In  another  three  years,  and  in  competition  with  such 
men  as  Harcourt  and  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Gladstone  had  already  marked 
him  out  as  his  successor  and  a  future  Prime  Minister.  Nor  was  this  the  mere  partiality 

*  The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bart.    By  Stephen  Gwynne  and  Q.  W.  Tuckwtll.     John 
Murray.     Two  vols.     38«.  net. 
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of  a  political  chief  towards  a  successful  lieutenant — if  Gladstone  could  be  called  partial 
to  one  who  was  at  once  a  Radical  and  an  Imperialist — for  Disraeli,  who  was  perhaps  a 
shrewder  judge  of  men  than  his  great  opponent,  had  already  marked  Dilke  out  for  the 
Liberal  leadership. 

It  is  difficult  for  men  of  a  younger  generation  to  realise  how  great  an  impression 
Dilke  made  on  his  contemporaries  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  no  more  than  a  shadow,  a  massive  shadow  indeed,  of  the  past.  After  the  great 
catastrophe  of  his  career,  which  kept  him  out  of  Parliament  for  a  time,  he  never  again 
obtained  office.  It  is  said  that  Campbell- Bannerman  would  not  forgive  him  the  cordite 
vote  of  1895,  and  C.B.,  for  all  his  geniality,  had  a  long  memory.  But  in  1908  Mr, 
Asquith  again  left  him  out.  And  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Dilke,  although 
always  listened  to  with  respect,  never  seemed  quite  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  House. 
His  speeches,  mainly  reviews  of  foreign  affairs,  were  carefully  prepared,  and  were 
packed  with  detail ;  but  from  1906  onwards  the  Commons  paid  less  and  less  attention 
to  foreign  affairs,  and  Dilke's  reputation  was  certainly  greater  on  the  Continent  than  at 
Westminster.  Moreover,  he  was  studiously  cold  and  passionless,  and  even  dull — it  is 
Dilke's  own  admission — and  he  had  not  the  popular  appeal  of  a  Chamberlain  or  a 
Lloyd  George.  He  seemed  to  know  too  much  about  every  subject,  and  the  new 
democracy  of  England  worshipped  the  platform  speaker  who  could  stir  its  emotions 
rather  than  its  intellect.  Mr.  Asquith  was  a  far  greater  House  of  Commons  man  than 
Sir  Charles  Dilke ;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  greater  orator  at  large. 

Dilke's  Radicalism  was  a  matter  of  domestic  politics,  with  which  we  are  not  here 
concerned ;  but  in  foreign  and  colonial  matters  he  was  a  strong  Imperialist,  and  that  in 
the  days  when  Imperialism  was  not  a  fashionable  creed.  It  is  true  that  he  opposed  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  1878,  joined  with  those  who  denounced  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  seems  never  to  have  understood  the  full  importance  of  the  South  African 
question.  But  if  he  believed  in  "scuttle  in  South  Africa" — the  phrase  is  his  own — 
he  had  no  belief  in  a  policy  of  scuttle  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  He  had  a 
complete  grasp  of  the  Central  Asian  trouble,  which  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war  with 
Russia,  and  although  he  recognised  the  difficulty  of  hitting  Russia  in  any  vital  spot, 
he  was  prepared  for  war  on  that  question,  if  war  became  unavoidable,  and  he  would 
not  hear  of  backing  down  in  Afghanistan  or  Persia. 

He  was  not  less  emphatic  as  to  the  necessity  of  standing  up  to  Germany.  He  was 
in  office  at  the  time  when  the  Colonial  Party  at  Hamburg  first  began  to  influence  the 
Government  at  Berlin.  Germany  obtained  her  colonies  by  methods  which  are  now 
familiar  parts  of  her  policy  of  deception ;  her  ambassador  in  London,  for  instance, 
assured  us  that  Germany  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  at  Samoa,  and  the  breath 
was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  it  was  known  that  a  German  vessel  had  secretly 
gone  to  Samoa,  and  raised  the  German  flag  over  the  islands.  Against  this  kind  of 
thing,  which  was  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  Dilke  revolted,  but  in  vain. 
His  immediate  chief,  Lord  Granville,  would  have  been  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
feeblest  Foreign  Secretary  that  ever  entered  Downing  Street  had  not  his  contemporary, 
Lord  Derby,  eclipsed  even  Granville's  record ;  the  stately  but  futile  Whig  adopted  a 
policy  of  "  look  wise  and  do  nothing  "  which  did  not  in  the  least  impress  the  intelligent 
foreigner.  Gladstone,  too,  was  strongly  averse  from  any  further  annexation ;  he  never 
could  rid  himself  of  the  old  prejudice  which  he  learnt  in  his  early  days  at  the  old 
Colonial  Office,  which  detested  expansion  and  any  increase  of  responsibility  at  all. 
Gladstone,  who  had  intervened  in  Eygpt  against  his  will,  and  would  have  withdrawn 
from  Egypt  and  Cyprus  altogether  had  that  been  possible — a  desire  which  Queen  Victoria 
strongly  combated — evidently  could  not  understand  Dilke's  strong  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  securing  British  control  in  the  Cameroon  and  East  Africa.  Yet  had 
Dilke's  views  prevailed,  the  African  campaigns  in  the  present  war  need  not  have  been 
fought. 

On    another    point    Dilke    parted    company    with    both    Gladstone    and    Gladstone's 
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successors.  He  recognised  that  our  policy  was  larger  than  our  defence,  and  constantly 
urged  the  need  of  a  larger  navy  and  a  more  adequate  army.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  was  very  successful.  The  Conservatives  were  usually  ready  enough  to  cheer  him,  as 
they  will  always  cheer  the  candid  friend  of  a  Liberal  Government,  but  they  had  no 
intention  of  acting  on  his  precepts.  The  Liberals  had  a  general  dislike  of  the  whole 
subject  of  defence,  which  made  them  stop  their  cars  whenever  Dilke  spoke  on  this 
subject;  any  man  who  faced  the  question  of  war  was  to  them  already  more  than  half 
a  jingo.  And  the  Labour  men,  with  whom  Dilke  was  most  at  home  in  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  had  not  yet  faced  the  question  of  national  defence  at  all — and  some 
of  them,  like  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  had  no  intention  of  facing  it.  Dilke' s  warnings 
in  this  matter,  then,  were  thrown  away. 

Yet  for  years  he  foresaw  the  probability  of  the  great  war,  although  at  the  last  he 
came  to  think  that  it  had  been  so  often  avoided  that  it  might  perhaps  be  avoided 
altogether.  Perhaps  if  England  had  taken  his  advice  and  put  her  defences  on  a  more 
adequate  footing,  it  might  in  fact  have  been  avoided ;  for  Dilke  was  not  one  of  those 
foolish  people  who  think  that  the  strong  man  unarmed  holds  his  possessions  the  more 
securely  because  he  is  inadequately  defended. 

As  to  the  corner-stone  of  his  foreign  policy  there  was  never  any  doubt.  He  saw 
enough  of  Germany  in  1870  to  realise  what  Germany  stood  for,  and  that  she  could 
never  be  a  true  ally  of  England ;  but  France  he  loved.  Gambetta  was  his  close  personal 
friend,  and  even  when  Gambetta  died  and  the  policy  of  pinpricks  was  in  full  force 
he  never  hesitated  in  advocating  friendship  with  France  as  the  basis  of  a  sound  foreign 
policy.  With  the  "splendid  isolation"  advocated  by  Salisbury  and  Goschen  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  the  facts  have  proved  him  right.  Our  isolation  would  have 
ruined  Europe  in  1914,  and  might  have  ruined  the  British  Empire  ten  years  later. 
He  believed,  too,  in  friendship  with  the  United  States — a  policy  which  time  has  also 
justified.  But  he  was  a  severe  critic  of  the  entente  with  Russia,  nor  waa  he  by  any 
means  alone  in  the  considerations  he  urged  on  that  score,  as  a  reference  to  the  London 
newspapers  of  1907  will  show.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  note  from  these  recorda 
that  an  understanding  with  Russia  was  part  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  programme  two  or 
three  years  before  he  took  over  the  Foreign  Office  in  1905 ;  Dilke  was  against  it,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  Russia  was  necessarily  opposed  to  our  Asiatic  interests,  but 
also  because  he  foresaw  that  it  would  irritate  Germany,  and  give  her  some  colour  for 
the  charge  of  the  "encircling  policy"  which  she  afterwards  brought  against  us.  His 
foresight  in  the  latter  case  was  almost  inspired;  but  as  regards  Russia  itself  he  did 
not  foresee,  or  at  least  there  is  no  evidence  cited  here  that  he  foresaw,  the  revolution. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  no  comments  are  made  on  the  abortive  revolution  of  1905, 
which  foreshadowed  1917 ;  probably  there  is  something  in  Dilke's  voluminous  remarks 
on  the  subject,  which  his  editors  have  been  compelled  to  omit  on  the  grounds  of  space. 

The  whole  book  is  admirably  done,  and  furnishes  a  real  contribution  to  the  inner 

history  of  our  times. 

A.  W.  T. 


MISSIONS  IN  AFRICA.* 

THE  author  of  this  book  is  one  to  whom  politics,  trade,  adventure  are  nothing.  Hia 
purpose  in  travelling  through  Africa  was  religious;  his  pages  are  a  record  of  what,  in 
his  opinion,  is  the  present  position  and  the  future  prospects  of  missionary  enterprise 
in  the  tropics.  Mr.  du  Plessis  may  be  taken  as  an  authority  on  the  subject,  a  previous 
work  on  the  evangelisation  of  Africa  being  well  known,  and  he  adopts  a  fairer 
tone  than  many  other  religious  writers— a  fact  which  is  likely  to  get  him  a  better 
audience  than  the  usual  "missionary  book"  can  command. 

*  Thrice  through  the  Dark  Continent.    By  J.  du  Plessis.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     14* 
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Mr.  du  Plessis  takes  the  attitude  that  the  African  native  is  very  well  as  he  is, 
or  at  least  very  happy,  without  having  the  benefits  of  European  administration  in* 
flicted  upon  him.  All  that  he  requires,  according  to  the  author,  is  Christianity,  for 
which  he  is  eagerly  holding  out  his  arms — sometimes  in  vain.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mohammedanism  is  making  great  strides  in  certain  places,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  to  which  side  the  victory  will  finally  belong.  > 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  not  unfair  summary  of  the  principles  of  "Thrice  through 
the  Dark  Continent" — the  remainder  of  the  book  is  simply  a  series  of  illustrations, 
often  apt  and  interesting  enough,  of  these  views.  Mr.  du  Plessis  complains  that  the 
British  Government  in  some  places  forbids  Christian  missionaries  to  settle  or  propagate 
their  doctrines,  whereas  it  allows  Islam  propaganda ;  the  missionary,  he  says,  does 
not  want  preferential  treatment,  but  he  does  want  the  open  door.  We  should  like 
to  hear  the  Government's  side  of  the  case  before  giving  any  verdict — the  disputes 
between  rival  creeds  do  not  always  tend  to  edification,  or  even  to  civil  peace,  and 
the  story  of  theological  strife  in  Africa  is  long  and  bitter.  In  some  ways  Mr.  du 
Plessis  seems  to  admire  the  German  colonial  governments  and  the  German  missionaries ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  natives  rather  prefer  the  British  type,  even  though  it  holds 
ostentatiously  aloof  from  religious  propaganda.  Nor  are  we  convinced  that  Christianity 
&  I'Allemand  is  altogether  to  be  recommended  to  the  natives ;  the  Potsdam  version 
of  the  Gospel  of  love  is  something  distorted  from  the  original  image. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  Mr.  du  Plessis  says,  that  the  natives  have  no  desire  for 
European  rule.  It  is  too  late  to  open  that  old  controversy,  which  was  not  new  even 
in  Swift's  time — does  anybody  remember  the  vitriolic  dean's  savage  description  of 
European  culture  as  applied  to  Africa  ? — and  our  object  must  now  be  to  see  that 
the  best  administration  possible  is  given  to  these  countries.  We  are  by  no  means 
so  sure  that  Mr.  du  Plessis  is  right  when  he  describes  the  people  as  longing  for 
Christianity.  Many  of  them  have  never  heard  of  it  at  all.  Some  are  apparently  in 
no  hurry  to  change  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  which  enshrines  a  political  as  well  as 
a  religious  theory  of  life  ;  its  downfall,  as  hundreds  of  cases  in  South  Africa  and  the 
South  Seas  attest,  implies  a  good  deal  more  than  a  religious  revolution.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  face  these  consequences  without  flinching — the 
plain  words  of  the  New  Testament  allow  no  other  attitude  than  that  of  the  Crusader  ; 
but  the  administrator,  who  knows  how  recent  in  many  cases  is  European  rule,  may 
be  forced  from  time  to  time  to  view  the  problem  from  a  slightly  different  angle. 

As  to  the  relative  progress  of  Christianity  and  Islam,  it  is  an  old  story  that  Moham- 
medanism is  a  powerful  foe  of  the  gospel.  Islam  has  certain  advantages  over  its 
rival.  It  does  not  disdain  the  sword  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  Its  doctrines 
are  easy  of  comprehension ;  its  secular  policy  is  perhaps  better  fitted  for  a  tropical 
country  than  Christianity  as  it  has  sometimes  been  taught — General  Gordon's  state- 
ment to  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  he  could  convert  the  whole  of  Africa 
if  he  could  allow  every  man  three  wives  is  an  instance  in  point.  And,  above  all, 
Islam  has  one  unique  advantage  over  Christianity  in  its  unity — it  has  no  rival  sects 
to  follow  each  other,  to  quarrel  over  each  other's  converts  and  puzzle  the  unhappy 
proselytes.  Mr.  du  Plessis  admits,  as  nobody  can  help  admitting,  the  disunion  among 
Christian  missionaries,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  recognise  that  these  differences  might 
be  avoided  by  a  little  co-operation  in  organisation  between  the  churches,  and  he 
does  not  deplore  them  as  a  root  of  fv«  -evil.  Yet  this  is,  we  fancy,  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  whole  problem,  —  _, 

A.    VV .    -L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

General  Smuts  and  British  Liberties.— General  Smuts  baa  rightly  drawn  attention 
to  the  marvellous  growth  of  British  liberties  in  all  parts  of  the  world  under  the  British 
Crown,  whilst  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  duly  emphasised  the  value  of  the  Crown  aa 
a  consolidating  link  of  world-wide  Empire.  The  germ  of  Colonial  and  British  liberties 
must  be  traced  back  to  Elizabethan  times  and  to  the  earliest  charters  given  to 
emigrants  crossing  the  seas  to  found  new  communities,  and  it  is  to  William  Shakespeare 
that  we  must  turn  for  the  best  description  of  a  throne  that  can  exercise  through  many 
channels  a  strong  unifying  influence.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  Wordsworth's  magnificent 
and  oft-quoted  sonnets  dedicated  to  National  Independence  and  Liberty,  and  especially 
to  Sonnet  xvi.,  beginning  : 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 

Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 

Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 

Hath  flowed  with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood 

Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 

Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 

That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 

Should  perish  :    &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

We  must  bo  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakespeare  spake  :    the  faith  and  morals  hold 

That  Milton  held. 

On  the  subject  of  the  unifying  influence  of  the  British  Crown,  may  I  quote  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  a  prize  essay  on  Imperial  Federation,  written  by  myself  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  and  awarded  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  under  the 
advice  of  the  late  Professor  Froude,  Sir  John  Seeley,  and  Sir  Rawson  Rawson !  As  the 
first  movements  in  favour  of  Imperial  Federation  and  closer  political  and  economical 
union  with  the  Colonies  and  Empire  began  in  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  at  the 
initiative  of  its  members,  the  present  development  of  the  great  idea  may  be  of  interest 
to  present  members.  The  paragraphs  in  question  are  as  follows,  tcritten  in  1886-7 : 

"  English  Sovereigns  have  recognised,  the  rights  of  Colonists  to  free  local  develop- 
ment ever  since  it  was  stipulated  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  patent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
that  his  comrades  in  adventure  should  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen 
at  home.  Colonists  have  repaid  the  Sovereigns  of  England  with  loyalty,  and  never 
more  so  than  at  the  present  time  (1887).  In  Newfoundland,  the  most  ancient  of  our 
Colonies,  the  fact  is  recorded  with  loyal  pride  that  a  Sovereign  of  England  was  once 
a  Newfoundland  magistrate.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  Henry,  afterward* 
King  William  IV,  when  in  the  British  Navy  commanded  a  ship  at  that  station,  and 
was  during  his  commission  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  surrogate.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  any  of  our  Queen's  (Victoria)  descendants  ever  became,  not  simply  a 
magistrate,  but  a  '  Governor '  in  our  colonies,  he  would  be  welcomed  with  open  arms 
and  chivalrous  devotion.  In  a  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  suited  to  our  wants, 
we  need  the  monarchical  principle  with  its  cohesive  power.  Without  it  we  shall  drift 
away  into  weak  and  disorganised  atoms.  It  gives  us  that  central  point  to  which  all 
society  looks,  even  in  the  most  advanced  Republics.  When  it  disappears 

The  cease  of  Majesty 

Dies  not  alone  :    but  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it :    it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd  :    which  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.  Hamlet. 
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"  The  future  (1887)  is  in  gremio  Jovis,  and  we  cannot  see  what  will  be  the  end 
of  our  '  Second  Colonial  Empire ' ;  but  this  we  know,  that  we  alone  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  elaborated  a  system  of  government  in  which  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  local  independence  and  provincial  autonomy  is  consistent  with  loyalty 
to  a  throne  and  fealty  to  a  Sovereign.  There  are  gradations,  but  not  chasms,  in  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  against  chasm,  ruin,  and  disintegration  we  as  a  nation  must 
fight. 

For  Government,  though  high  and  low,  and  lower 

Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent : 

Congniing  in  a  full  and  natural  close 

Like  music.  .  .  . 

I  this  infer 

That  many  things,  having  full  reference 

To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously : 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways 

Fly  to  one  mark : 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town  : 

As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self  sea  : 

As  many  lines  close  in  the  Dial's  centre  : 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 

End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 

Without  defeat."  King  Henry  V. 

May  we  not  welcome  the  "Imperial  War  Cabinet"  as  indicating  the  several  ways 
meeting  in  one  town,  the  fresh  streams  running  in  one  self  sea,  the  many  lines  closing 
in  the  Dial's  centre  all  ending  in  one  purpose,  and  this  is  the  victory  of  the  British 
ideal  of  Constitutional  Government !  Freedom  under  an  ancient  monarchy  dating  back 
to  the  noble  King  Alfred  1  Different  indeed  from  the  bloodthirsty  Attilas  of  history  1 

WILLIAM  GBESWELL,  M,A,,  Oxon. 
Oct.  10,  1917. 
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BRISTOL. 

SIR  CHARLES  LUCAS  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson  visited  Bristol  on  October  1  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Session.  Prior  to  the  meeting  they  were 
present  at  a  luncheon,  given  by  the  Branch  to  200  wounded  soldiers  representing  the 
forces  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Overseas  Dominions,  which  was  held  in  Bang's 
Hall  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Council. 
Following  the  toast  of  "  The  King,"  the  Chairman  read  the  following  telegram  from 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Vice-Patron  of  the  Institute : — 

Will  you  give  warm  messages  from  me  to  your  wounded  soldier  guests  of  to-day  ?  Am 
delighted  to  think  that  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Colonial  Institute  is  showing  its  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  services  rendered  by  our  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  wish  them  an 
enjoyable  entertainment  and  speedy  recovery  from  their  wounds.  As  a  soldier  I  much  appreciate 
your  hospitality  to  my  comrades. 

CONNATTGHT,  Vice-Patron. 

The  following  reply  was  sent : — 

Two  hundred  wounded  soldiers  from  home  and  overseas  thank  your  Eoyal  Highness  from 
their  hearts  for  your  soldier's  greeting. 

Both  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson  addressed  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the 
assembled  guests. 

In  the  afternoon  a  reception  was  held  in  the  building  of  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
Institute,  and  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  Lennard  again  presided,  and  in  his  opening 
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remarks  referred  to  the  great  work  of  Earl  Grey  in  connection  with  Imperial  questions- 
In  the  course  of  an  interesting  speech,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  read  a  letter  written  by  Earl 
Grey  during  his  illness  and  paying  a  warm  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Lennard  for 
the  Colonial  Institute.  Sir  Charles  mentioned  that  his  last  visit  to  that  Institute  was 
on  the  occasion  of  its  formal  opening  by  their  late  President,  who  spoke  of  service 
and  sacrifice — which  he  had  illustrated  by  his  life — as  being  the  two  mvn  bed- 
rocks of  good  citizenship,  and  the  only  assured  basis  of  united  Empire.  Sir  Charles 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  life-work  of  Earl  Grey.  Ho  reminded  his  audience  that 
the  jubilee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  London  was  due  in  1918,  but  that  of 
the  Bristol  Branch  would  be  in  1965 ;  he  feared  that  on  that  occasion  he  might  be 
unavoidably  detained  elsewhere,  but  hoped  that  many  present  that  afternoon  would 
attend  the  jubilee  to  rejoice  in  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Lennard  had  laid  his  hand. 

Sir  Harry  Wilson  dealt  with  some  of  the  movements  which  the  late  Earl  Grey 
had  at  heart.  One  was  the  settlement  of  ex-service  men  on  the  land,  in  regard  to 
which  the  door  was  now  thrown  open  all  round  the  British  Empire.  If  the  branch 
took  that  subject  up,  he  suggested  that  they  should  apply  such  pressure  of  a  proper 
kind  as  they  could  to  the  Government  to  see  that  there  were  real  facilities  offered  for 
the  men  to  settle  in  this  country  also.  There  would  be  many  other  men  who  would 
want  to  go  abroad,  and  to  them  the  Dominions  would  hold  out  their  arms  in  welcome. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that,  with  reference  to  the  home  settlement  of  ex-soldiers, 
he  had  in  mind  a  scheme  which  was  very  dear  to  his  heart,  and  some  time  he  would 
refer  to  it.  The  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Institute  now  had  800  members,  and  ho  hoped 
they  would-be  1,000  next  year,  when  they  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  the  parent  institution.. 

MANCHESTER. 

A  meeting  waa  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
October  25,  when  a  large  audience  assembled  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  branch  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  Manchester.  The  occasion  was  one  of  considerable  interest, 
and  the  company  included  a  large  number  of  the  leading  residents  of  the  district,  many 
of  whom  are  already  Fellows  of  the  Institute.  After  formally  opening  the  proceedings, 
the  Deputy  Lord  Mayor  introduced  Major-General  Sir  Newton  J.  Moore,  K.C.M.G.,  who 
delivered  an  address  on  "Motherland  and  Dominions— Unity  in  Defence  and  Trade." 
The  speaker  emphasised  the  importance  of  extending  and  developing  the  trade  relations 
of  Manchester  with  the  Overseas  Dominions,  and  showed  how  the  work  of  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute  had  assisted  in  bringing  together  the  overseas  producer 
and  the  manufacturer  in  the  Mother  Country.  Major  J.  R.  Boose1,  the  Travelling  Com- 
missioner,  spoke  upon  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  appealed  to  those  present 
to  give  their  support  to  its  great  work  and  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of  a  strong  and 
influential  branch  in  the  city  of  Manchester. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Simpson  it  was  unanimously  resolved:— 

That  a  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute   be  formed  in  tho  city  of  Manchester, 
and  that  the  Provisional  Committee  be  elected  as  a  Standing  Committee  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Daniel  McCabe  for  presiding  was  unanimously  carried. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The  branch   of  the  Institute  in   Leicester  is    being   put  to   excellent  use   by  the 
lacal  committee,  who,  in  addition   to   studying   the   requirements  and  comfort  of 
members  resident  in  the  district,   have  placed  the  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  wot 
fficere  from  the  local  hospitals,  many  of  whom  are  taking  advantage  of  the  privilege. 
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BOUBNEMOUTH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth  Branch  will  be  held  on  Friday,  November  9,  in 
the  King's  Hall,  attached  to  the  Bath  Hotel,  when  Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  address  the  members  on  the  subject  of  "  The  New  World."  An  opportunity 
will  be  taken  on  the  same  occasion  to  strengthen  considerably  the  existing  branch 
and  to  place  it  upon  more  satisfactory  lines.  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  local  branch,  will  preside,  and  a  large  gathering  is  anticipated.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Bournemouth  has  kindly 
granted  the  free  use  of  a  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Institute. 
There  are  many  representatives  of  the  Overseas  Dominions,  &c.,  residing  in  Bourne- 
mouth, and  the  formation  of  a  permanent  home  of  the  Institute  in  the  city,  where 
they  can  meet  together,  will  prove  a  great  attraction. 


HOUSE   AND   SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

AN  unusually  large  gathering  at  the  Tea  Afternoon  on  the  third  Thursday  in  October 
listened  with  close  interest  to  an  address  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Havelock  Wilson,  C.B.E., 
President  of  the  National  Sailors'  Union,  on  "  The  Merchant  Seamen's  Boycott."  After 
outlining  the  origin  of  the  Sailors'  Union  and  describing  the  conditions  under  which  the 
men  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  sailed  in  the  seventies,  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  referred 
to  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  executive  of  the  Union  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
U  boat  crimes.  They  had  abundant  evidence  that  the  murderous  conduct  of  Germans 
extended  beyond  the  German  Army  and  Navy.  Hence  the  determination  to  apply  a 
boycott. 

How  was  it  to  be  applied,  and  for  how  long  ?  One  suggestion  was  for  fifty  yearg. 
They,  however,  knew  that  some  people  would  be  found  willing  to  do  business  with 
Germans  to-morrow,  and,  being  reasonable  men,  they  had  decided  that  the  boycott 
should  apply  for  two  years  with  an  additional  month  for  every  further  U  boat 
crime.  They  would  refuse  to  take  any  British  ship  to  a  German  port  or  to  ship 
German  goods,  and  the  dock  labourers  probably  would  decline  to  handle  all  such 
merchandise  brought  by  neutral  vessels.  During  the  forty-four  years  of  his  experience 
he  had  never  known  a  movement  that  had  so  quickly  gained  such  force,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  out.  The  Merchant  Seamen's  League  had  been  formed  with  that  object. 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  the  Rev.  Father  Hopkins,  Messrs.  Harry  F.  de  Little,  H. 
Acton-Adams,  and  E.  Cathery  took  part,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Havelock 
Wilson  was  proposed  by  Captain  R.  Grant  Webster  (a  former  colleague  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  lecturer).  Brigadier-General  James  Burston  (Melbourne)  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation.  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  occupied  the 
chaii 

Forms  01  membership  for  the  Merchant  Seamen's  League  can  be  obtained  from  Sir 
Harry  Wilson  or  Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman. 


DONATION   TO   THE   LIBRARY. 

MB.  F.  Huan  VALLANCEY  has  kindly  offered  to  present  to  the  Library  a  small  collection 
of  books  on  Philately,  mainly  concerning  the  stamps  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Overseas 
Empire.  This  offer  has  been  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  the  books,  when, 
received,  will  be  placed  in  a  separate  case. 
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ESSAY    COMPETITION   1918. 

-IN "memory  of  his  late  brother  Captain  W.  B.  Vallancey,  the  members  of  his  family -have 
presented  to  the  Institute  the  sum  of  ten  guineas,  to  be  expended  on  the  silver  and  bronze 
medals,  as  well  as  the  prizes  in  books,  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates  in  both  classes 
of  the  coming  Essay  Competition. 


NOTICES   TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (31  )j 

Sydney  C.  Ambrose,  Albert  de  C.  Andrade,  Frederick  J.  Barlhorpe,  M.  8. T Ble», 
Egbert  Percy  Booth,  Arthur  Brampton,  Boultbee  Brooks,  Bernard  L.  P.  Caillard,  John 
Howard  Cartland,  Cecil  C.  Clark,  Alfred  Crewdson,  Jun.,  Frank  B.  Deakin,  Alfred  H. 
Dixon,  Walter  C.  Fisher,  D.  Drummond  Fraser,  Frederick  8.  Oarratt,  Dr.  F.  P.  R. 
Oover,  Alfred  Harden,  Ernest  H.  Kerfoot,  Walter  8.  Kinch,  Samuel  F .  Lord,  Major  Robert 
M.  MacMiUan,  V.D.,  Arthur  R.  Midwood,  Edward  J.  Organ,  William  A.  Phillips, 
Robert  8.  Provis,  Charles  Retallack,  Thomas,  Rowbotham,  J.P.,  Sydney  H.  Urry, 
Thomas  H.  Watson,  Hamlet  J.  Wilson 

Non-Resident'  Fellows  "(113) 

AUSTRALIA.— Albert  L.  Deane-Taylor  (Melbourne),  John  E.  Tonks  (Sydney),  Major 
Eric  L.  Vowles  (Western  Australia). 

CANADA. — Frederick  Griffin  (Vancouver,  B.C.),  Gordon  Macdonald,  M.P.P.  (Belvedere, 
Alta),  William  J.  MacDonald  (St.  Catherines),  Alfred  E.  Stocks  (Nahun,  B.C.),  J.  Bruce 
Walker  (Winnipeg). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— Robert  W.  S.  Boiling  (Otago),  R.  AuJben  Kenner  (Auckland),  Archit 
D.  Paterson  (Christchurch),  George  H.  Llewellyn  (Christchurch). 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — Julian  Addison  (Pietermaritzburg),  Norman  T.  Berrington  (Grahams- 
town),  Dr.  R.  Sinclair  Black  (Pietermaritzburg),  Arthur  H.  Bowman  (Koffyfontein), 
Major  Frank  E.  Cockran  (Johannesburg),  Charles  Cooper  (Newcastle)^  C.  Carlyle  Gatt 
(Johannesburg),  Edward  Gamble  (Grahamstown),  Major  Marcus  N.  Hartigan  (Grahams- 
town),  James  H.  Holley  (Sandymaunt),  George  Langley  (Dannhauser),  Charles  E.  Magga 
(Pretoria).  Alexander  Murray  (Johannesburg),  Joseph  A.  Nolan  (Newcastle),  Marthinu* 
T.  8.  Papenfus  (Standerton),  Captain  Arthur  L.  Pepper  (S.A.I.),  Alastair  Ross  (Pieter- 
maritzburg), Frank  Solomon  (Pretoria),  Shirley  Solomon  (Pretoria),  James  Murison 
Stephen  (Capetown),  Gordon  Taggart  (Queenstown),  Higham  G.  Wise  (Johannesburg), 
Henry  A.  Wright  (Grahamstown). 

BERMUDA.— John  H.  Darrell  (Hamilton).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.— Reginald  W. 
Lambert.  BRITISH  HONDURAS.— Hugh  L.  Starkey  (Belize).  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.— 
William  E.  Cork  (Jesselton),  Joseph  Derek-Leslie  (Jesselton),  Rupert  R.  M.  Tabuteau, 
(Jesselton).  BURMA.— W.  B.  White  (Rangoon).  CEYLON.— George  M.  Crabbe  (Dijatalawa), 
Stephen  Senanayaka  (Colombo).  EGYPT.— Leslie  F.  Fox  (Suez),  George  O.  Hyde  (Suez),  John 
Mitchett  (Suez).  FIJI.— James  F.  Bremner.  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— Francis  M. 
Battye  (Negri  SembUan),  William  Bunch  (Kuala  Lumpur).  William  S.  Cookson  (Taiping), 
Frank  C.  Fisher  (Taiping),  Harold  J.  E.  Woods  (Negri  SembUan).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— 
Redmond  H.  Barrett  (Tarquah),  Albert  E.  Ettis  (Accra),  Robert  Gibson  (Coomassie),  Albert 
Goldburg  (Accra),  G.  M.  Randall  (Coomassie),  \\ittiam  R.  Spencer  (Accra).  NIGERIA.— 
Stanley  E  Avery  (Lagos),  James  E.  Pickup  (Zaria),  Algernon  Fairfax  Scott  (Naragnta),  Percy 
R.  Smith  (Lagos),  John  W.  Speer  (Kano)  INDIA.— Douglas  G.  K.  Johnson.  NEWFOUND- 
LAND.— Rev.  George  H.  Maidment  (Bonne  Bay),  Herbert  J.  Power  (St.  Johns).  RHODESIA.— 
Lieut.  Granville  Pierrepont  Burton  (Livingstone),  Captain  W.  M.  8.  Griffin  (Livingstone), 
Thomas  C.  Kemsley  (Salisbury),  Robert  W.  M.  Langham  (Broken  Hitt),  Lieut.  Fred.  G.  Smith 
(Livingstone),  Lieut.  Henry  W.  Tarbutt  (Livingstone),  Lieut.  Percy  R.  Wardroper  (Livingstone) 
STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— Theodore  J.  S.  Bogosoff  (Labitan),  John  W.  Campbell  (Malacca). 
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Thomas  A.  Kennard  (Johore),  Walter  Lowther  Kemp  (Singapore),  Thomas  W.  Main 
(Malacca),  Henry  E.  Nixon  (Malacca).  SUDAN. — Colonel  E.  E.  Bernard,  C.M.G. 
(Khartoum),  Captain  E.  C.  Midwinter,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (Atbara).  TONGA.— Rev, 
Rodger  C.  6.  Page,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Herbert  C.  Strong.  ARGENTINE. — Frederick 
W.  Anderson  (Justo  Daract),  William  A.  Bonner  (Buenos  Aires),  H.  R.  Dashwood  (Estasia 
Leonder),  James  H.  Davies  (Belgrano),  John  D.  W.  Harrison  (Arinca  Rinance),  Christopher 
Hope  (Buenos  Aires),  Benjamin  Lewis  (Chubut),  Augustus  C.  McCarthy  (Buenos  Aires), 
Alexander  McKerrow  (Buenos  Aires),  James  H.  Matthew  (Pascanas),  Eurigne  E.  Miles 
(El  Trefor),  William  J.  Mulhatt  (Chubut),  Charles  Waldron  O'Reilly  (Buenos  Aires),  J.  C.  M. 
Pinnett  (Washington),  William  S.  Rous  (Bahia  Blanca),  James  Rushforth  (Buenos  Aires), 
Robert  J.  Skelton  (Buenos  Aires),  Wm.  C.  Vincent  (Monte  Maiz),  George  H.  Wallace 
(Buenos  Aires).  BRAZIL. — R.  A.  Brooking  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Walter  H.  Whichetto  (Rio  de 
Janeiro).  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA. — Stanley  B.  Clarke  (Grand  Bassam),  Theophile  Arnaud 
Collin  (Grand  Bassam).  PARAGUAY. — Frederick  L.  Bower,  Daniel  Campbell  (Asuncion). 
PERU.— George  L.  L.  Stone  (Arequipa).  UNITED  STATES.— Frederick  G.  Sutcliffe  (New 
York). 

Unattached. — Major  Jasper  G.  Frere,  George  W.  A.  Kingham. 

Affiliated  Member. — David  Atkins  (San  Francisco). 

Associates  (8) : 

Miss  G.  Lcckhart,  Miss  A.  G.  Gibbon,  M.A.,  Mrs.  Jas.  K.  Morrison-,  John  €!• 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Kennett  Strvlters,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Marcus  de  G.  Wolff,  Mrs.  J. 
de  G.  Wolff. 

Leicester  Branch,  Associates  (3) : 

Wm.  Buckler,  Frank  T.  Heath,  John  F.  Reid. 
Bristol  Branch,  Associates  (23) : 

John  W.  Adams,  J.  Atkin-Waller,  Rev.  H.  Ault,  John  A.  Bobbett,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bobbeit, 
Frederick  E.  Bolt,  Albert  Brown,  Miss  H.  M.  Crawshaw,  Albert  E.  Dyer,  A.  W. 
Green,  W.  H.  Haddon,  J.P.,  Miss  C.  L.  Harford,  Alfred  E.  Hudd,  Mrs.  Keppel-Baylis, 
Miss  D.  E.  Leech,  E.  J.  Love,  Mrs.  C.  McMurtrie,  John  Reynolds,  V.  Shaw-Kembalt, 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Squire,  Charles  Arragon  Stevens.  Mrs.  A.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Watts. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

H.E.   John   H.  P.   Murray,   C.M.G.    (Papua);   Mr.  W.    R.    Burch  t  (Uitenhage,  South 
Africa). 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

KILLED  IN  ACTION. — Lieut.  R.  P.  Freercantle,  Lieut.  E.  Norman  White,  2nd  Lieut. 
A.  H.  Rice,  Lieut.  A.  E.  Voysey,  L.  E.  Andrews,  Lieut.  Rev.  Oliver  Wakefield,  Obs. 
Sub.  Lt.  C.  L.  Hains,  R.N. 

E.  A.  Petherick,  C.M.G.,  James  Parker,  Edgar  Agostini,  Edmund  Mitchell,  G.  B. 
Duff,  Rt.  Rev.  Archbishop  R.  Dunne,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Morgan,  K.C.M.G.,  D.  J. 
Kaarhoff,  Col.  James  Hyslop,  D.S.O.,  M.B.,  Major  B.  J.  Wardill,  Ven.  Archdeacon 
A.  T.  Wirgman,  D.D.,  Albert  E.  Holden. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1917-18. 

The  following  Papers  and  Addresses  have  already  been  arranged,  and  all  the  Meetings, 
except  that  of  November  20,  will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room  at  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster (St.  James's  Park  Station)  :— 

1917 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  at  8.30  p.m. — "  Empire  Partnership,"  by  Lord  CAKancHAEti, 
G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of  Bengal.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  will 
preside. 
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WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  19,  at  4  p.m.-"  Democratio  Ideals  in  Imperial 
^.some  neglected  dangers  and  -uggested  safeguards,"  by  W. 


1918 


WEDNESDAY^  JANUARY   23    at   4   p.m.-"  Overseas   Poetry,"  by  Sir  HEBBEBT  WABBBN, 

l:SS;^Sde     ^  Oxford  Umvereity;  Sir  Charles  Lucas-  K-c-B" 

WEDNESDAY,    FEBBUARY    13,    at    8.30    p.m.—  "  After-  War    Problems"    by    Sir    Walter 
Raleigh,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Oxford  University. 


COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  Btorature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphleta 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following  : 

"  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,"  by  Prof.  RAMSAY  MUIB.  Being  an  examina- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  British  Empire,  the  causes  of  its  expansion,  and 
its  colonial  policy.  38pp.  London:  Constable  &  Co.  Ltd. 

"  GERMAN  TERROR  IN  FRANCE,"  by  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBER.  Describing  the  crimes 
against  humanity  committed  by  the  German  Armies,  during  their  invasion,  from 
Liege  to  the  Marne.  228  pp.  London  :  Hodder  it  Stoughton. 

"THE  WELFARE  OF  EGYPT,"  by  J.  S.  WILLMORE.  A  review  of  British  administration  in 
Egypt,  which  German  influences  have  sought  in  vain  to  undermine.  36  pp.  London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  DEUTSCHLAND  UBER  ALLAH,"  by  E.  F.  BENSON.  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
Prussianism  in  Turkey,  which  has  now  practically  converted  that  country  into  a  German 
colony.  32  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  A  GERMAN  TO  GERMANS,"  by  Dr.  HEBMANN  ROSEMEIEB,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Political  Editor  of 
the  Berlin  Morgenposl.  This  open  letter  by  a  patriotic  German  to  his  fellow-country- 
men has  been  vigilantly  suppressed  in  Germany.  He  shows  that  the  German  people, 
thoroughly  hoodwinked,  is  fighting  for  its  deadliest  enemies,  ite  rulers.  43  pp. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THE  MOBAL  BASIS  OF  ITALY'S  WAR,"  by  GIORGIO  DEL  VECOHIO.  Showing  that  Italy  ia 
not  only  lighting  to  regain  the  territory  which  Austria  wrested  from  her,  but  also  for 
moral  principles  in  the  cause  of  civilisation.  28  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stougnum. 

"  BLOOD  AND  BRASS."  Glimpses  of  German  psychology  as  revealed  in  passages  from 
speeches  by  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  Bismarck.  Molt  kf.  and  in  the  writings  of 
well-known  German  authors.  20  pp.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS."  An  eloquent  speech  by  GKNBBAL  SMUTS, 
picturing  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  bound  together  by  new  ties  as  the  result 
of  the  war.  11  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


The  attention  of  Fellows  is  drawn  to  the  Nomination  Form  now  inserted 
in  each  copy  of  the  Journal,  which  can  be  detached  for  use. 
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CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW 'YEAR  [CARDS. 

A  double  card  with  a  portrait  of  H.M.  The  King  in  a  suitable  border  and  fthe  device 
and  motto  of  the  Institute  in  gold,  together  with  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Tennyson's 
Poems,  is  now  on  sale  in  the  office  at  3s.  per  dozen. 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  reminded  that  subscriptions  are  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
where  there  are  no  existing  arrangements  for  paying  subscriptions  to  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
the  easiest  method  of  paying  the  annual  subscription  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent 
Printed  forms  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries. If  this  practice  could  be  more  generally  adopted,  it  would  materially  facilitate  the  business 
of  the  Institute. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  THE  WEST  INDIES, 
AND  WEST  AFRICA. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions  can 
be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  in  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank  in  the 
West  Indies  or  West  Africa. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Australia. — W.  F.  Ware.  Brazil. — H.  W.  Stacey.  British  East  Africa. — J.  levers 
Cox,  T.  A.  Dickson.  British  North  Borneo. — Capt.  H.  S.  Hall.  Fiji. — 0.  G.  Alexander. 
Gold  Coast  Colony. — A.  Flatau,  L.  S.  Gruchy,  P.  C.  Deacon.  Grenada. — 0.  S.  Seton- 
Broume.  New  Zealand. — Rev.  Hoani  Parata.  Nicaragua. — E.  Pugsley.  Nigeria. — A.  0. 
Boyle,  C.M.G.,  A.  J.  Langley,  F.  Stone.  Rhodesia. — G.  R.  Horton.  South  Africa. — 
Capt.  W.  J.  Horne.  Trinidad.— John  McPherson.  Uganda.— J.  T.  Duffy,  6.  T.  Smith. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — T.  H.  Marston.  Australia. — A.  Valentine  Soul,  A.  J.  Costin,  H.  Popet 
Bolivia. — G.  Mason.  British  Guiana. — W.  J.  Douglass,  H.  G.  Spain.  Ceylon. — H.  G. 
Greig.  Clam.— Sir  J.  N.  Jordan,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  E.  Africa.-^.  F.  Walker. 
Fed.  Malay  States. — Hon.  E.  G.  Broadrick.  Nyasaland.— W.  J.  Blacklock  Harris. 
Rhodesia. — E.  A.  Copeman,  E.  T.  Wing.  South  Africa. — C.  Neumann  Thomas,  Miss 
C.  Neumann-Thomas.  Uganda. — P.  T.  Hannington.  West  Africa. — Lieut.  E.  G.  Baskett, 
J.  Donnelly,  M.  C.  Steedman,  E.  G.  Thompson,  R.  W.  Burgess,  W.  Cramer  Bostock, 
S.  C.  O.  Pontifex,  Andrew  White,  A.  B.  Curleuns. 
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THIS  sketch  is  a  tracing  from  one  of  the  many 
thousands  ol  post  cards  and  letters  received  by 
Queen  Alexandra's  Field  Force  Fund  i  .  thanks 
lor  parcels  of  comforts. 

We  require  £500  a  vv^ek  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  parcels.  Will  you  help  to  maintain 
this  "Comfort  Service"  to  our  brave  fig.aing 
men  at  the  various  Fronts  ? 

We  are  urgently  in  need  of  Funds  for  the  coming  Winter  Campaign  when  the  strain  on  our  organization 
will  be  very  heavy.  Do  not  hesitate  to  send  us  your  contribution,  however  sma  1  it  may  be.  In  cash  or 
kind,  in  money  or  warm  clothing,  such  as  socks,  mufflers,  mittens,  cardigans,  gloves,  &c..  your  gift  will 
be  welcome  and  will  reach  the  boys  at  the  Front. 

Cash  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  H.  P.  Leach,  Esq.  ;  and  Gifts  in  Kind 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Sclater,  C.B.E.,  addressed- 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA'S  FIELD  FORCE  FUND, 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act)  24a  Hill  Street,  Knightsbridge,  S.W.7. 


UNITED    EMPIEE  M 

THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  JOURNAL 

VOL.  VIII  DECEMBER  1917  No.  12 

The  Institute  Is  not  responsible  for  statements  mad*  or  opinion*  expressed 
by  author*  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

EXTREMES    of    light    and    shade    have    characterised    the   military 

situation  during  the  past  month ;   and  if  the  shadow  has  seemed  to 

predominate,  it  is  because  the  British  temperament 

afiects  a  more  philosophical  attitude  towards  success 

Jf^          than  it  does  towards  failure.     The  War  refuses  to  con- 

Situation. 

form  to  any  comfortable  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  number 
to  which  the  nation  has  sought  to  cling  in  turn.  "  Business  as  usual  " 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  abandoned  ;  '  Voluntaryism  "  quickly 
followed  it ;  even  the  popular  conception  of  a  "  Business  Govern- 
ment "  has  been  found  to  fall  short  of  the  stern  requirements  of  the 
War.  Only  a  month  ago  General  Smuts  propounded  a  further  doctrine, 
that  the  Germans  were  beaten,  and  immediately  it  has  had  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  most  uncomfortable  annotation  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  in  Northern  Italy.  Fortunately  the  sacrifice  of 
each  of  these  cheerful  theories  has  left  the  British,  and  consequently  the 
Allied,  military  machine  more  efficient,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  same  result  will  accrue  from  the  Italian  setback. 
The  actual  experience  is  not  agreeable  ;  but  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Allied  cause  is  proved  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  peoples  tend  to  wear  the  new  line  of  progress  into  a  rut 
before  striking  out  in  a  fresh  direction. 

THERE  have  been  many  conferences  of  the  Allied  Governments 
during  the  War,  and  at  each  the  nations  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  work  of  co-ordinating  the  strategical  aims  of 
The  Kapallo  ^e  Alijes  had  been  conspicuously  advanced.  It  was 
Conference,  j^  nowever,  to  ^e  serious  disaster  in  Italy  to  wring 
from  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  War  the 
avowal  that  there  had  been  up  to  that  moment  an  absence  of  real  unity 
in  the  war  direction  of  the  Allied  countries.  The  Conference  at  Rapallo 
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made  a  fresh  attempt  to  grapple  with  an  admittedly  difficult  problem, 
and  perhaps  it  reached  the  penultimate  stage  to  the  unattainable 
ideal  of  all  the  Allied  armies  and  the  whole  direction  of  the  War  being 
placed  unreservedly  under  a  single  command.  There  is  to  be  a 
Supreme  War  Council,  composed  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  a  member 
of  the  Government  of  each  of  the  Powers,  and  it  will  be  advised  by  an 
expert  committee  of  military  representatives,  one  for  each  of  the 
Powers  concerned.  This  Council  will  have  no  executive  authority, 
but  will  co-ordinate  and  direct  all  strategical  policy,  leavirg  it  to  the 
individual  Governments  to  accept  or  reject  its  recommendations.  The 
potential  value  of  this  step  will  be  better  appreciated,  if  we  recall  the 
injury  done  to  the  Allied  cause  by  what  may  be  termed  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  strategy  adopted  hitherto,  as  for  example  when  Italy  and 
when  Roumania  entered  into  the  War.  In  this  matter  all  the  Allies 
are  to  blame  ;  but  there  should  surely  be  less  occasion  for  repetitions 
of  the  mistake  after  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  War  Council. 

THE  reverse  in  Northern  Italy,  however,  was  not  due  only,  or 
perhaps  mainly,  to  mistaken  strategy.    As  far  as  military  opinion 
could  foresee,  the  line  held  on  the  Isonzo  was  in  a 
J,  .  ^ s  position  to  withstand  any  attack.     The  development 

for  which  no  allowance  had  been  made  was  the  defection 
of  one  or  more  sections  of  the  Italian  army  as  a  result  of  German 
propaganda  among  the  troops.     On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the 
particular  form  that  these  intrigues  took — the  poisoning  of  the  mind 
of  the  Italian  soldier  against  his  British  and  French  Allies — it  argues 
considerable  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Governments  that 
such  machinations  should  be  carried  out  unchecked  to  the  point  at 
which  they  spell  a  great  military  success  for  the  enemy.     If  this  time 
the  full  measure  of  Germany's  capacity  for  supplementing  her  military 
operations  with  political  propaganda  has  been  learned  by  the  Allies 
and  they  are  able  to  check  the  further  advance  of  the  invaders,  it  may 
well  be  the  case  that  the  unexpected  Austro-German  success  will 
prove  a  serious  drain  on  the  diminishing  resources  of  the  Central 
Powers.     Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  guiding  policy  of  the  Allies  has  been 
to  wear  down  Germany's  strength  where  it  is  mostly  concentrated. 
With  the  approach  of  winter  the  process  may  slacken  on  the  Western 
front ;   but  it  has  secured  a  vigorous  lease  of  life  in  Northern  Italy. 
The  method,  it  is  true,  is  not  one  which  the  Allies  would  have  chosen,    • 
having  regard  to  the  disproportionate  loss  of  men  and  material ;  never- 
theless the  process  is  there  in  operation  all  the  time. 
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IP  the  enemy  had  already  begun  to  count  upon  a  respite  in  the 
West,  looking  to  the  weather  or  the  menace  to  Italy  to  throw  all  the 
The  Battle      Allies.'  Plans  into  confusion,  he  was  quickly  undeceived 
of  Cambrai.     by  Sir  I)ouglas  Haig-    For  many  reasons  the  Battle 
of  Cambrai  will  rank  high  among  the  incidents  in  the 
long-drawn  War.     The  Germans  have  experienced  smashing  blows 
before,  but  these  have  followed  after  ample  warning  of  the  Allies' 
intentions,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  attribute  them  merely  to  the 
massing  of  material  in  regard  to  which  the  German  Higher  Command 
has  to  admit  inferiority.    What  must  have  appeared  to  it  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion  was  that  with  a  battle  line  stretching  unbroken 
from  the  Channel  to  Switzerland  and  with  the  resourcefulness  of  its 
Air  Service,  the  element  of  real  surprise  had  been  eliminated.     It  is 
precisely  here,  however,  that  the  enemy  has  been  proved  at  fault, 
and  the  fact  is  the  measure  of  the  achievement  of  Sir  Julian  Byng's 
army  as  it  moved  forward  behind  a  phalanx  of  Tanks  and  struck 
unawares.     This  new  success  of  the  Allied  arms  in  the  West  comes 
at  a  particularly  opportune  moment.     It  proves  that  in  the  immediate 
task  before  it  our  military  leadership  is  in  a  position  to  make  good,  and 
that  the  origin  of  mistakes  in  the  past,  on  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
delivered  the  strictures  that  have  since  been  so  hotly  debated,  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  council  chambers  of  the  Allied  Governments 
rather  than  in  the  military  personnel. 

IT  is  typical  of  the  national  character  that  there  should  have  been 

little  tendency  in  Great  Britain  to  offset  the  gains  in  Palestine  and 

Mesopotamia  against  the   Italian   disaster.     From   a 

Palestine        purely  military  point  of  view  the  achievements  may  not 
and  the 

Jews  comparable.    Italy    constitutes    a    near   and    im- 

portant section  of  the  Allied  line  ;  Jaffa  and  Tekrit 
are  a  considerable  distance  from  Constantinople,  and  still  farther  from 
Berlin.  All  these  operations,  however,  are  still  in  progress,  and  it 
is  too  early  to  gauge  their  full  significance.  As  far  as  the  campaign 
in  Mesopotamia  is  concerned,  we  can  but  trust  that  the  lamented  death 
of  Sir  Stanley  Maude  will  not  retard  its  ultimate  success.  The  organisa- 
tion which  turned  defeat  into  victory  remains,  and  if  the  mantle  of 
his  brilliant  leadership  has  fallen  upon  his  successor  the  immediate 
future  is  full  of  hope.  Again,  if  General  Allenby  is  able  to  continue 
his  advance  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  begun,  Damascus  should 
not  prove  a  remote  goal.  There  is  good  reason  for  avoiding 
the  southern  approach  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  rapid  advance  up  the 
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coast,  with  or  without  a  special  accession  of  strength  to  the  British 
force,  should  enable  the  Holy  City  to  be  entered  after  no  undue  delay 
from  the  north-west.  When  Damascus  has  fallen,  and  the  worst 
is  known  of  the  Austro-German  invasion  of  Italy,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  gauge  the  importance  of  the  two  sets  of  operations  on  the  future 
course  of  the  War.  In  the  meantime  the  identification  of  the  British 
Government  with  the  Zionist  Movement  on  the  threshold  of  the  Syrian 
advance  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  happiest  augury.  It  points  to 
an  early  fulfilment  of  aspirations  cherished  in  non- Jewish  as  well  as 
Jewish  circles,  and  it  can  be  justified  on  political  grounds.  Without 
determining  the  actual  status  of  Palestine,  Great  Britain's  promise 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  there  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people,  implies  that  the  future  of  the  country  no  longer  ranks  as  one 
of  the  world's  unsettled  problems  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  go  farther 
and  see  in  a  Jewish  commonwealth  under  British  protection  the  most 
satisfactory  safeguard  for  Egypt  as  a  vital  artery  of  the  British  Empire. 

THE  excessive  consideration  for  one  another's  susceptibilities  that 

deterred  the  Allies  from  achieving  unity  in  the  direction  of  the  War 

may  eventually  be  found  to  have  been  responsible  for 

Russia  in  SOme  of  Russia's  present  troubles.  There  could  be  no 
Trav3.il  •  ... 

interference  in  her  domestic  affairs ;    but  if  the  Allied 

Governments  at  the  psychological  moment  had  given  a  strong  lead 
to  M.  Kerensky,  can  it  be  doubted  that  much  of  the  existing  chaos 
would  have  been  obviated  ?  The  degree  of  recognition  accorded  him 
as  head  of  the  Provisional  Government,  entitled  the  Allies  to  expect 
that  no  solicitude  for  Russia  could  relieve  him  of  his  obligations  to 
the  Alliance.  When  it  was  found  that  his  brave  words  were  con- 
tinually in  conflict  with  the  actions  of  his  Government,  the  time  had 
come  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Allies  could  not  support  him  any  more 
than  they  would  a  Bolshevik  administration  determined  to  make  peace 
at  once  with  Germany.  After  a  vain  endeavour  to  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds — a  policy  which  led  to  the  betrayal  of 
General  Korniloff — M.  Kerensky  has  had  to  accept  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Maximalist  extremists,  who  now  dominate  for  the  time  being 
the  situation  as  far  as  Petrograd  is  concerned.  Peace  negotiations 
have  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Germany ;  but  as  the  Bolshevists 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  latter  is  also  going  to  cease  fighting  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  spontaneous  love  of  peace,  there  may  yet  be  disillusionment 
on  both  sides  at  Vilna.  The  real  Russia  has  yet  to  reveal  itself,  and 
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it  must  be  the  wish  of  her  Allies  that  she  should  ultimately  show  herself 
worthy  of  a  great  people,  and  of  her  earlier  triumphs  and  sacrifices. 

THE  present  month  witnesses  in  Canada  the  conscription  contro- 
versy, already  settled  in  Parliament,  being  fought  out  at  the  polls. 
Canada  and    Aftei  many  disaPP°intments  Sir  Robert  Borden  suc- 
Conscription.  ceeded  in  forming  a  Coalition  Cabinet ;    and  a  general 
'election  has  been  fixed  for  the  middle  of  December. 
The  one  question  that  has  brought  Conservatives  and  Liberals  together 
in  the  Government  is  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War  on  the  basis 
of  conscription,  and  on  that  question  the  election  will  turn.    Six  years 
of  office  had  multiplied  occasions  for  criticism  of  the  Government,  but 
no  single  issue  or  accumulation  of  issues  availed  seriously  to  impair 
its  record  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  Canada's  part  in  the 
War.     The  only  opening  that  presented  itself  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
political  opponents  was  a  war  issue,  and  for  a  time  his  conscription 
policy  seemed  likely  to  prove  his  undoing.     Sir  Robert  Borden,  how- 
ever, stuck  to  his  guns,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  rally 
of  a  considerable  section  of  the  Liberal  party  to  his  standard  on  this 
question.     Whether  their  electorate  will  confirm  their  action  remains 
to  be  seen.    The  veteran  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  takes  the  field  with  the 
remnant  of  his  followers,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no  great  liking 
for  the  issue.     He  stands  for  voluntary  service,  he  informs  his  con- 
stituents, but  he  finds  it  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  he 
stands  for  service.     To  the  Government's  unequivocal  assurance  that 
voluntary  service  has  already  failed  and  that  conscription  has  become 
necessary,  he  has  nothing  to  say.     The  fact  hardly  admits  of  challenge  ; 
it  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  Great  Britain  and,  it  would  seem,  of 
Australia  as  well,  where  Mr.  Hughes  finds  himself  compelled  to  challenge 
the  former  verdict  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  submit  the  question 
once  more  to  the  electorate.    Not  the  least  hopeful  sign  of  the  con- 
troversy is  that  feeling  on  the  subject  shows  a  tendency  to  abate,  and 
that  all  parties  in  the  Dominion,  with  negligible  exceptions,  seem  to 
have  made  up  their  mind  to  accept  readily  the  considered  judgment  , 
of  the  electorate. 

THE  announcement  that  the  Central  Railway  in  what  was  German 

East  Africa  is  to  be  open  to  traffic  from  January  1,  1918,  between 

Dar-es-Salaam  and  Tabora,  530  miles  inland,  has  been 

East  Africa.    fouowe(j  ^  tne  stiu  more  satisfactory  news  that  the 
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remnant  of  the  German  forces  has  been  driven  out  of  the  colony  and 
has  taken  refuge  in  Portuguese  territory.  It  is  now  realised  that  the 
powers  of  resistance  of  the  German  colonists  were  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted when  General  Smuts  relinquished  the  chief  command  ;  they 
contrived  to  put  up  a  stubborn  fight,  which  continued  long  beyond 
the  time  when  it  was  hoped  that  the  campaign  would  be  over.  Even 
now  the  2000  men  under  von  Lettow  in  Mozambique  have  to  be 
accounted  for  ;  but  effective  possession  of  the  former  German  colony 
can  now  be  established.  The  northern  part  of  the  territory  has  been 
open  to  trade  for  some  time  ;  -the  region  that  will  be  associated  with 
it  from  New  Year's  Day  contains  the  main  artery  of  traffic  in  the 
colony,  connecting  Lake  Tanganyika  with  the  capital.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  year  it  should  be  possible,  unless  the  repairs  of  the  permanent 
way  are  of  a  more  formidable  character,  to  declare  the  whole  line  open 
as  far  as  the  Lake. 


THE  agreement  which  has  recently  been  ratified  by  the  United 

States  and  Japan  has  an  interest  outside  those  two  countries  and 

China,  which  formed  the  subject  of  their  negotiations. 

The  United    j$Q  one  wjlo  jiag  j^^  m  touch  with  Far  Eastern  affairs 

SSf'Q 'h  AQ   flYl (l 

,.  of   recent  years  can  have  failed  to  realise  that  the 

differences  of  opinion  which  kept  the  United  States 
and  Japan  apart  went  beyond  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  towards  alien  immigration.  However  legitimate 
Japanese  activities  overseas  may  have  been,  there  was  always  room 
that  in  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  Government  they  might  be  used 
for  the  most  aggressive  purposes.  Japan's  policy  in  China  seemed 
to  support  the  theory  that  such  purposes  could  never  be  wholly  foreign 
to  the  counsels  of  the  Elder  Statesmen.  In  view  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance  the  duty  of  holding  a  watching  brief  on  the  Japanese  devolved 
almost  entirely  on  the  United  States  Government,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances there  could  never  have  been  a  close  understanding  between 
the  two  nations.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  War  have  robbed  American  diplomacy  of  its  powers  of 
vigilance,  we  may  infer  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  ranks  of  international  piracy 
being  swelled  by  the  adhesion  of  Japan.  In  other  words  the  United 
States  endorse  the  judgment  that  Great  Britain  formed  fifteen  years 
ago.  Japan  has  in  her  geographical  position  all  the  advantages  in 
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regard  to  trade  with  China  that  she  can  desire  without  arousing  the 
antagonism  of  other  nations  or  of  China  herself  by  insistence  upon 
special  privileges.  The  part  she  wishes  to  play  in  China  is  more 
likely  to  prove  successful  if  she  carries  it  out  with  the  good  wishes 
of  the  Chinese,  and  before  she  can  hope  to  disarm  their  suspicions 
she  must  convince  other  people  of  the  honesty  of  her  intentions. 
China  has  entered  a  formal  protest  against  the  agreement  between 
America  and  Japan,  but  reflection  may  convince  her  that  it  can  be 
utilised  by  a  capable  Government  in  Peking  as  a  stepping-stone  in 
her  own  regeneration. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Imperial  Institute  has  taken  up  the 

challenge  thrown  down  to  it  by  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission. 

A  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 

Commission's    criticisms    and    recommendations,    and 

Institute  ^s  reP°rfc'  which  is  published  in  tbe  current  issue  of 
the  Institute's  Bulletin,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Council.  It  is  contended  that  the  criticisms  are  misleading, 
as  they  are  only  applicable  to  the  former  system  of  management  and 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Council  is  now  an 
administrative  body,  including  representatives  of  the  Home  and 
Dominion  Governments,  of  India,  of  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates, 
and  of  the  commercial  communitv.  Under  its  new  Constitution  the 

*/ 

Imperial  Institute  claims  that,  with  its  Committees  for  the  Dominions 
and  Technical  Committees,  including  distinguished  scientific  and 
commercial  specialists,  it  will  be  able  worthily  to  fulfil  the  important 
purposes  for  which  it  was  brought  into  existence,  if  only  adequate 
financial  support  is  afforded  to  the  Council  to  carry  out  its  programme 
of  work  with  effectiveness.  The  Special  Committee,  it  would  seem, 
has  been  most  exercised  in  mind  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission that  the  responsibility  for  the  exhibits  now  shown  in  the 
Galleries  of  the  Imperial  Institute  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Endowment  Fund  should 
be  handed  over  to  that  body  together  with  the  Building  and  also  the 
title  of  Imperial  Institute.  As  was  stated  in  these  pages  at  the  time, 
the  suggestion  was  directed  to  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  verdict 
upon  it  must  be  pronounced  in  the  first  case.  In  the  six  months' 
interval  that  has  elapsed  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  no 
indication  that  His  Majesty's  Government  has  felt  tempted  to  accept 
this  particular  proposal  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission. 
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THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  apparently  recovered  from 
the  pessimism  which  made  him  say  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

assistance  of  America,  British  finance  would  have  been 
Tft^i  w  *n  a  very  Disastrous  position.  In  his  latest  survey  of 

the  position,  on  the  new  Vote  of  Credit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  admitted  that  the  real  position  was  more  cheerful 
than  the  superficial  figures  seemed  to  warrant.  A  large  part  of  the 
day-to-day  expenditure  is  recoverable — it  is  in  ships,  services,  and 
commodities  which  the  Government  has  taken  over,  and  which  it 
sells  again,  like  any  other  trader,  to  the  public.  Part,  again,  is  in 
loans  to  Allies  and  to  the  Dominions,  which  still  continue,  and  more 
than  offset  the  British  borrowings  from  the  United  States.  Taking 
these  things  into  account,  the  actual  daily  cost  of  the  War  is  £6,414,000. 
But,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  properly  warned  his  audience,  that  figure, 
large  as  it  is,  is  bound  to  increase,  in  the  first  place  by  reason  of  the 
increased  pay  of  the  armies,  which  will  add  some  £43,000,000  per 
annum — and  never  was  money  more  worthily  spent — and  in  the  second 
place  by  the  State  subsidy  to  the  bakers — which  will  cost  an  amount 
that  is  at  present  unknown,  but  which  is  expected  to  be  not  less  than 
£40,000,000  sterling.  Mr.  Law  might  have  added  a  third  cause  for 
increased  expenditure,  and  that  is  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  production 
and  therefore  of  wages  and  transport.  We  must  expect  this  factor 
to  be  as  steadily  progressive  during  1918  as  it  has  been  in  1917.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  deadweight  growth  in  the  National  Debt  is 
less  than  had  been  anticipated,  mainly  owing,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  paid  part  of  the  cost  of  the  War  out  of  revenue  ;  the 
actual  net  increase  in  the  National  Debt  after  thirty-eight  months  of 
war  is  almost  exactly  £3,000,000,000  sterling.  At  the  present  rate 
of  interest,  this  will  mean  an  annual  charge  of  £150,000,000  sterling 
a  year  for  debt  services,  or  three-fourths  of  the  total  national  revenue 
before  the  War.  But  seeing  that  the  present  national  revenue  is 
well  over  £600,000,000  sterling  a  year,  we  can  fairly  claim  that  the 
nation  is  living  within  its  means,  and  that  British  credit  never  stood 
so  high. 

IP  we  turn  to  the  enemy's  finances,  we  find  still  more  material 
reason  for  satisfaction.  In  spite  of  paying  her  soldiers  and  her  pensioners 

less,  Germany  is  spending  almost  as  much  on  the  War 
±5^  ny  as  we  are,  although  the  figures  look  considerably  smaller, 

because  her  Imperial  finances  do  not  include  many 
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items  that  come  under  our  own  Treasury  accounts.  She  has  increased 
taxation  a  little— her  revenue  has  gone  up  from  £170,000,000  sterling 
in  1914  to  an  (estimated)  £247,000,000  sterling  in  1917— an  increase 
which  is  trivial  when  compared  with  the  amount  required  for  the 
service  of  her  war  debt.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  she  is  paying  the  interest  on  one  war  loan  out  of  the  capital  of 
the  next — a  principle  which  in  private  life  is  apt  to  get  trustees  into 
trouble,  and  in  public  life  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  are  no  more 
than  trustees  of  the  nation.  However  that  may  be,  Germany's  last 
war  loan  was  strikingly  successful,  and  proves  that  the  country  is  by 
no  means  exhausted  yet.  And  German  statesmen  can  always  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that,  difficult  as  their  own  financial 
position  may  be,  it  is  absolutely  brilliant  compared  with  that  of  Austria. 
The  war  debt  of  that  unfortunate  Empire  has  trebled,  and  her  Finance 
Minister  has  admitted  that  the  country  could  no  longer  pay  the  interest 
without  assistance.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  latest  Austrian  War  Loan  bears  the  marks  of  distress  on  its  very 
prospectus.  It  is  to  be  issued  at  5J  per  cent.,  and  to  be  free  of  taxation. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  this  with  the  British  figure — 5  per 
cent.,  and  subject  to  an  income-tax  of  25  per  cent. — to  see  how  low 
the  proud  head  of  Vienna  has  been  brought.  The  credit  of  Austria 
is  now  about  equal  to  that  of  Liberia. 


IT  is  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
learns,  as  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  goes  to  press,  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Starr  Jameson.     Few  men  can  with  less  effort  have 
The  late          exercised  more  influence  or  commanded  more  sponta- 
neous devotion  among  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
Jameson.  ,  _      _.      ..     _,          .  ,,  . 

contact  than  the  late     Dr.  Jim.       Essentially  a  man  of 

quick  decision  and  of  action,  but  accustomed  to  discipline  himself  in 
all  matters  that  he  regarded  as  essential,  he  was  an  enigma  to  many. 
His  idealism  was  hidden  under  a  mask  of  cynicism,  but  was  apparent 
to  all  who  knew  him  well.  In  the  mind  of  the  British  his  name  is 
mainly  associated  with  a  great  adventure  ;  but  South  Africa  will 
recall  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  sons,  who  commanded  the 
respect  even  of  his  political  foes  and  who  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  in  laying,  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insuperable 
personal  obstacles,  the  foundation  of  a  good  understanding  between 
the  Dutch  and  British  elements. 
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WOMAN  POWER  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

IN  the  June  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  under  the  title  "  Man  Power  :  A 
Problem  of  Eeconstruction,"  there  are  some  observations  on  female  emigration, 
and  a  very  sane  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  question.  The  writer 
states  that  "  domestic  service,  with  the  possibility  of  future  marriage,  has  been 
all  the  Dominions  have  had  to  offer  to  British  womanhood  "  in  the  past,  with  a 
few  rare  exceptions,  and  he  seems  to  assume  that  the  newly  found  economic 
independence  of  the  home-born  woman,  and  her  increased  industrial  efficiency, 
will  open  a  path  for  her  in  the  future  in  Dominions  which  are  short  of  urban 
labour.  Moreover,  he  suggests  that  colonial-born  women  are  not  attracted  by 
professional  life,  which  should  therefore  afford  openings  to  the  home-born  as 
teachers,  dentists,  doctors,  nurses,  and  even  lawyers. 

As  the  Institute  is  considered  an  authority  on  such  questions  as  emi- 
gration, and  several  of  the  most  experienced  women  in  this  field  of  work  are 
on  its  Standing  Committee,  it  may  be  superfluous  for  me  to  intervene.  My 
qualifications  are,  however,  twofold  :  I  have  seen  the  question  from  the  angle 
of  the  home-born  woman  engaged  in  promoting  emigration,  and  now  I  view  it 
as  a  settler's  wife — myself  an  "  emigrant."  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  disagree 
in  some  important  respects  with  Mr.  William  Lang. 

To  take  his  last  point  first.  Before  the  War,  Canadian,  Australian,  and  South 
African  women  were  entering  some  of  the  professions  he  mentions — as  teachers, 
nurses,  and  as  clerical  workers.  In  Canada  an  English  teacher,  unless  in  special 
circujnstances  (as  for  instance  a  specialist  engaged  to  teach  a  special  subject),  is 
required  to  take  local  certificates.  The  pay  is  poor,  and  is  so  in  every  Dominion 
(as  it  is  in  England),  and  living  is  more  expensive  than  in  England.  A  teacher 
with  no  home  or  friends  to  go  to  in  the  holidays  is  involved  in  extra  expense. 
In  South  Africa  the  necessity  for  learning  the  dual  language  practically  debars 
home- born  teachers,  unless  they  are.  prepared  to  spend  time  and  money  in  train- 
ing here.  In  Rhodesia  the  dual  language  is  not  necessary,  but  a  considerable 
percentage  of  our  teachers  are  drawn  from  the  Union.  The  same  conditions 
apply  to  clerical  work.  I  have  met  English  girls  who  have  done  well  as  typists, 
&c.,  in  Canada,  but  they  have  to  meet  competition  from  colonial  girls  accus- 
tomed to  different  business  methods  and  living  at  home.  There  are  women 
dentists  in  all  Dominions — we  have  at  least  one  in  Rhodesia.  I  think  they  are 
mainly  Americans,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  real  opening  exists  both  here  and 
in  the  medical  profession  for  home-born  women,  subject  to  conditions  I  will 
mention  later.  Many  nurses  go  from  England  to  the  Dominions  already,  but 
colonial  girls  are  also  taking  up  this  profession  keenly.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
unlimited  or  even  extensive  field,  and  vacancies,  as  they  occur,  are  easily  filled. 
A  temporary  shortage  during  the  War  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  return  of 
many  who  entered  the  profession  under  war  stimulus. 

The  question  of  industrial  workers  is  even  more  difficult.  There  is — or  was — 
great  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Trade  Unionists  of  any  move  to  introduce  cheap 
female  labour.  Emigration  of  this  class,  moreover,  will  be  limited  by  the  fact 
that  it  can  only  be  carried  out,  if  provision  is  made  by  employers  for  housing  the 
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girls  or  women.  In  Great  Britain  the  female  industrial  worker,  before  the  War, 
normally  lived  with  parents  or  relatives,  or  in  her  own  home.  She  cannot  be 
transplanted  in  numbers  without  such  provision  as  has  been  necessary  for 
munition  workers,  and  whether  such  arrangements  are  economically  possible  or 
not,  the  necessity  for  them  constitutes  a  handicap  on  this  form  of  immigration. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Australia,  for  instance,  already  employs  her  own 
women  extensively  in  industry,  and  Canada  has  a  growing  population  of  races, 
not  all  British,  among  whom  the  women  are  obliged  to  bo  wage-earners. 
Another  difficulty  for  the  woman  worker  in  Canada  is  the  long  winter,  when 
many  industries  are  closed,  and  when  male  labour  is  abundant  in  towns. 

But  I  will  refrain  from  further  destructive  criticism  and  try  to  indicate  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  hopeful  signs.  I  have  always  desired  to  see  the  increased 
emigration  of  women  of  the  "  educated  "  classes.  These  have  been  jolted  by 
the  War  out  of  many  ruts.  They  are  also  likely  to  be  subjected  to  severe  eco- 
nomic pressure.  I  hope  it  will  drive  them  overseas  !  First  and  foremost  I  hope 
they  will  insist  on  going  with  their  husbands,  fathers  or  brothers,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  do  pioneer  work  as  the  women  of  our  race  have  often  done  before. 
Their  war  experiences  have  taught  many  of  them  the  value  of  real  physical 
labour  and  also  to  do  without  many  things  they  used  to  think  necessities.  I 
hear  a  great  deal  about  "  after-war  "  emigration,  and  the  Dominions  are  making 
splendid  offers.  Can  they  not  make  those  offers  doubly  attractive  for  young 
married  men  ?  Can  they  not  offer  special  terms  for  young  wives  and  mothers, 
or  for  any  woman,  wife,  sister  or  daughter,  who  is  prepared  to  accompany  a 
bond  fide  settler  ?  When  one  reads  of  the  need  for  population  in  the  Empire, 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  so  obvious  a  means  of  stimulating  it  should 
be  overlooked.  A  young  single  man  may  be  an  asset  to  the  Dominion — but  a 
young  married  man  is  two  certain  and  half  a  dozen  potential  assets  !  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  influential  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
on  After-the-War  Emigration  that  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure 
preferential  terms  and  special  advantages  for  young  married  couples. 

But  there  will  be,  I  believe,  a  considerable  number  of  single  women,  past 
first  youth  but  still  vigorous  and  accustomed  to  country  life,  and  with  some 
capital  or  a  small  income,  to  whom  settlement  on  the  land  in  a  Dominion  would 
be  possible  and  profitable.  There  are  women  farmers  in  Canada  already, 
women  poultry  keepers  and  market  gardeners.  In  South  Africa  I  believe  open- 
ings of  this  kind  can  be  found  for  women  with  moderate  capital.  I  am  hoping 
to  return  to  this  subject  in  more  detail  later,  but  again,  cannot  Dominion  Govern- 
ments extend  their  encouragement  to  such  women  ?  They  will  inevitably 
bring  younger  women  in  their  train. 

I  would  rather  see  woman  emigration  on  such  lines  as  I  have  suggested  (and 
I  think  they  are  more  promising)  than  in  the  shape  of  stuffing  the  already  out- 
of-proportion  populated  cities  of  the  Dominions  with  more  factory  hands, 
typists  or  teachers.  There  are  good  posts  to  be  had  in  these,  but,  with  all 
deference  to  Mr.  Lang,  these  are  exactly  the  posts  to  which  colonial-born  girls 
aspire,  and  they  start  with  a  considerable  handicap  over  the  home- born.  As  I 
have  said,  colonial- born  women  have  not  taken  up  medicine,  dentistry  or  law 
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as  yet,  to  any  extent,  though  they  are  beginning  to  do  so.  The  chief  difficulty 
for  the  home- born  professional  woman  of  this  class  is  the  expense  of  living  in 
the  style  which  is  necessary  and  the  fact  that  she  will  probably  have  to  add 
domestic  duties  on  to  her  professional  ones. 

In  short,  "  economic  emancipation  "  does  not,  in  the  Dominions,  imply  a 
release  from  domestic  duties.  In  South  Africa  we  are  better  off  in  this  respect 
than  in  Canada  or  Australia,  for  we  have,  at  least,  unskilled  labour.  But  it  is 
limited  both  in  quality  and  capacity,  and  though  I  know  women  in  Ehodesia 
who  "  never  enter  their  kitchens,"  yet  I  confess  that  the  fact  does  not  make  me 
eager  to  dine  with  them  !  I  do  not  speak  of  the  very  rich,  or  of  officials,  who 
notoriously  always  get  the  best  black  labour.  In  Canada  even  riches  will  not 
always  purchase  service,  though  town  houses  are  run  on  the  same  lines  as  English 
ones,  and  the  same  applies  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  short,  every- 
where, where  women  are  in  a  minority,  or  where  (as  in  Great  Britain  just  now) 
there  is  competition  for  women's  work,  it  is  harder  and  haider  to  find  those  who 
will  do  domestic  services  for  others.  This  means  that  even  those  of  us  who  are 
wage-earners  must  shoulder  as  well  the  domestic  duties  of  a  household,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  live  in  hotels  or  boarding-houses. 

Two  things  need,  I  think,  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view  in  this  question  of  female 
emigration.  First,  that  the  girl  who  has  no  "  domestic  tastes,"  habits  or  know- 
ledge will  not  find  life  in  a  Dominion  easy  or  congenial.  If  she  has  been  brought 
up  like  two-thirds  of  the  girls  of  the  present  generation  she  has  learnt  to  despise 
all  "  menial  "  tasks  as  unworthy  a  highly  educated  woman.  But  there  has 
been  a  reaction  against  this,  and  domestic  science  is  now  an  honoured  subject. 
Mr.  Lang  suggests  that  all  women  should  be  "  trained  for  some  definite  occupa- 
tion in  life — industrial,  professional  or  domestic."  I  hold  that  domestic  science 
should  be  taught  to  every  girl,  not  as  a  special  subject  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
certificates,  but  as  a  ground  work,  an  essential  background  to  all  other  educa- 
tion. Cooking,  housekeeping  and  the  care  of  infants — these  are  the  things  which 
every  woman  ought  to  know.  Her  profession  or  trade  may  be  superadded. 

Second  :  Women  are  wanted  on  the  land  in  the  Dominions  far  more  than  in 
the  towns.  From  personal  experience  I  could  write  pages  on  this  subject,  but 
space  only  permits  the  briefest  outline.  Every  woman  settled  on  a  farm  is  not 
only  a  producer  of  that  much-needed  commodity  FOOD,  but  she  helps  forward 
the  populating  of  the  country.  Men  colonise :  women  civilise.  They  give 
stability  and  permanence  to  the  population — bachelors  drift  about,  but  married 
men  must  settle  down  to  work.  The  single  woman  on  a  farm  can  give  timely 
assistance  to  neighbours,  can  help  to  bring  the  amenities  of  life  to  an  isolated 
region,  can  be  of  service  in  sickness  or  in  the  care  of  children  when  their  mother 
is  "  laid  by."  In  countries  where  women  are  scarce,  life  is  hard  for  them,  for 
in  thickly  populated  lands  they  can  count  on  others  of  their  own  sex  to  help 
them  in  time  of  need,  whereas  in  their  lonely  lives  on  the  farms  they  must  meet 
all  emergencies  single-handed.  Every  woman  who  goes  out  and  settles  on  the 
land  in  a  Dominion,  therefore,  is  making  life  easier  for  others. 

But  the  woman  with  domestic  tastes  is  the  ideal  emigrant. 

ETHEL  COLQUHOUN  JOLLIE. 
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TWO  IMPERIAL  MUSICIANS. 

(SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR  AND  SIR  CHARLES  VILLIERS  STANFORD.) 

ENTHUSIASM  for  the  Empire  may  make  a  person  an  Imperialist  in  his  thoughts, 
but  this  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  such  person  expresses  his  Imperialism 
in  his  art,  especially  if  that  art  be  also  his  profession.  The  professional  man 
is  so  much  bound  by  his  circumstances  that  he  is  frequently  unable  to  find 
time  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  he  most  desires,  and  still  more 
frequently  is  prevented  from  making  such  expression  publicly.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  though  the  bulk  of  our  composers  are  ardent  Imperialists  so  far 
as  the  term  applies  to  politics,  and  even  to  social  matters,  they  show  little  of 
the  spirit  of  Empire  in  their  music.  Another  reason,  also,  is  that  we  have 
not  yet  evolved  a  style  of  music  which  we  can  say  is  in  any  way  distinctively 
characteristic  of  the  Empire.  We  have  a  style  which  can  be  classed  as  British, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  more  educated  circles  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but 
in  a  general  way  it  does  not  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  or  if  it  does 
so,  it  is  because  those  parts  have  deliberately  adopted  it.  Some  of  our  com- 
posers, however,  have  a  sufficiently  broad  outlook  in  their  artistic  patriotism 
to  deserve  the  title  of  Imperial  Musicians.  Among  them  none  takes  higher 
rank  as  a  musician  or  as  an  Imperialist  than  do  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford 
and  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  "  If  this  country  had  a  '  Musician  Laureate  '",  it 
has  been  said,  "  it  would  be  to  Elgar  that  the  laurel  would  be  offered.  For 
he,  of  all  our  musicians,  is  the  one  to  whom  we  turn  in  times  of  national  feeling 
to  provide  us  with  the  musical  expression  for  which  our  spirits  crave."  This 
would  probably  be  true,  if  the  appointment  were  made  by  popular  vote  and 
were  not  the  subject  of  Royal  favour  (though  it  is  not  unlikely  even  in  this  case), 
and  with  such  appointment  the  technical  musician  would  not  quarrel.  Self- 
taught  in  the  main  as  he  is,  Elgar's  music  satisfies  the  most  careful  analyst 
as  well  as  the  emotional  listener.  Above  all,  too,  it  is  national  and  more, 
for  it  appeals  to  and  provides  expression  for  the  whole  Empire.  But  he  is  not 
the  only  one  to  whom  such  a  description  will  apply,  and  with  him  Sir  Charles 
Stanford,  who  is  his  near  contemporary,  may  fairly  be  classed. 

In  other  matters  it  is  not  improbable  that  between  these  two  composers 
there  is  little  sympathy  or  agreement,  and  certainly  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  lives  they  have  little  or  nothing  in  common.  Stanford,  the  elder  of 
the  two,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  educated  at  Cambridge  and  in  Germany; 
while  earty  in  life  he  got  into  intimate  touch  with  leaders  of  artistic  life,  in- 
cluding the  late  Lord  Tennyson.  Elgar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  Englishman, 
born  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  and  remaining  unknown  and 
unrecognised  till  middle  life.  He,  the  Englishman,  is  in  his  religion  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  Stanford,  the  Irishman,  is  a  Protestant.  Their  natures,  too,  are 
quite  different,  and  in  their  characters  each  is  typical  of  his  own  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  happy  coincidence  that  we  should  be  able  thus  to  associate  the 
two  in  respect  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  Empire  by  their  music. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  service  these  two  composers  have  performed  for  the 
art  of  their  land  and  Empire  is  that  they  have  shown  to  foreigners  that  there 
is  nothing  antagonistic  in  the  two  titles  "  Briton  "  and  "  Composer  "  ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  have  given  the  lie  direct  to  the  popular  Teutonic  saying, 
"  Englische  Componist,  kein  Componist ".  Stanford,  owing  to  his  German 
studies  and  associations,  the  former  conducted  chiefly  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
was  naturally  able  to  do  this  in  a  way  which  home-taught  musicians  cannot. 
He  had  a  certain  encouragement  to  write  operas,  and  his  earliest  works  of  this 
kind,  as  well  as  some  of  his  later  ones,  were  produced  in  various  German  cities, 
and  were  well  received  by  the  German  public.  To  Elgar  came,  however,  the 
great  personal  triumph  of  winning  recognition  by  the  leading  Continental 
musicians  in  face  of  what  at  first  looked  like  disaster  caused  through  a  bad 
performance  by  his  own  countrymen.  Thus  these  two,  the  one  by  his  operas, 
the  other  chiefly  by  a  single  oratorio,  and  both  by  their  great  symphonic  works, 
have,  more  than  any  of  their  contemporaries,  proved  to  Europe  and  America 
that  Britain  is  not  merely  a  nation  of  moneyed  listeners,  but  is  capable  of 
producing  high  creative  talent. 

But  though  this  is  the  greatest  thing  they  have  done  for  their  race,  it  is 
not  the  most  characteristic  or  the  most  directly  connected  with  their  Imperial 
citizenship.  They  have  both  written  much  which  will  stand  in  the  future, 
where  it  stands  already,  as  a  contribution  to  what  we  can  hope  will  be  in- 
creasingly the  music  of  the  British  Empire.  Of  distinctively  national  music 
Stanford  has  written  the  larger  quantity,  some  of  it  generally  British,  some  of 
it  peculiarly  Irish.  Elgar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  composed  more  music  having 
a  direct  reference  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The  works  which  each  has  com- 
posed bearing  a  foreign  stamp  by  reason  of  its  subject  or  treatment  are  through- 
out those  of  travelled  Britons,  rather  than  of  men  whose  sympathies  are  with 
the  countries  to  which  such  works  refer.  Latterly  it  is  true  that  Elgar  has 
written  much,  and  that  some  of  his  finest  music,  which  is  inspired  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  Belgium,  and  has  attempted  a  work  on  the  national  aspirations  of 
Poland.  Of  these  the  last-named  was,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  composer's  most  complete  failures,  while,  though  the  other  works  were 
successful,  they  were  but  contributions  from  his  talent  of  the  character  which 
all  are  making,  each  from  the  source  that  is  most  available.  He  is  a  man 
of  very  keen  sympathies,  especially  with  those  in  distress,  and  it  is  as  part  of 
the  natural  expression  of  his  generous  British  character  that  he  has  composed 
these  works. 

Elgar  first  reached  out  towards  national  expression  in  his  "  Froissart " 
Overture,  though  such  expression  in  this  work  was  only  tentative  and  uncertain. 
It  moved  a  little  further  in  "  The  Banner  of  St.  George  ",  and  blossomed  fully 
in  the  "  Imperial  March  "  and  in  that  very  live  cantata,  "  Caractacus  ".  One 
very  eminent  critic  has  stated  that  tho  subjects  with  which  Elgar  has  had  to 
deal  inhis  writings  for  official  occasions  do  not  "  move  him  through  and  through", 
and  that  consequently  "  fluency  takes  the  place  of  genuine  inspiration,  and  all 
his  most  familiar  mannerisms  of  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm  have  too  free 
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a  play."  It  is  in  the  work  to  which  these  remarks  refer,  however  ("  Coronation 
Ode  "),  that  he  has  provided  what  has  become  a  national  song  which  ranks 
alongside  "  Rule  Britannia ",  and  has  a  wider  Imperial  application.  With 
this  song,  "  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  ",  may  be  mentioned  the  Coronation 
March  and  Offertorium,  and  the  lighter  and  more  popular  "  Crown  of  India  " 
music.  Not  all  of  these  have  lasting  qualities  ;  most  of  them,  in  fact,  are 
pieces  d 'occasion  of  a  somewhat  obvious  type,  and  some  of  them  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  composer's  muse  ;  but  that  they  arise  from  a  real  Imperial 
spirit  can  hardly  be  denied. 

It  is  in  his  choral  works,  and  especially  in  his  songs  with  choral  refrains, 
that  Stanford  most  expresses  this  spirit.  These  are,  in  direct  antithesis  to 
the  case  of  Elgar,  some  of  his  finest  works  from  the  standpoint  of  inspiration 
and  musicianship.  Some  of  them,  popular  in  the  best  as  well  as  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  are  works  which  fall  little  or  not  at  all  short  of  genius.  They 
are  sung  by  all  classes  of  singer,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  music  shares 
with  the  words  the  power  of  arousing  the  feeling  which  unites  the  peoples 
of  many  lands  and  races  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  words  of  some  of  them 
are  purely  English  in  sentiment,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  on  subjects 
based  on  incidents  in  English  history  ;  but,  as  will  appear  later,  this  does  not 
necessarily  detract  from  their  Imperial  character,  and  may  possibly  enhance 
it.  Another  work  of  this  historical  character  which  arouses  a  loyal  feeling 
the  world  over  is  "  The  Ballad  of  the  '  Revenge '  ",  a  short  festival  work  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  land  of  Purcell.  Why  such  distinctively  English 
works  should  arouse  such  feelings  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  though  many 
reasons  might  be  suggested,  among  which  two  seem  to  stand  out  as  the  most 
probable.  The  first  is  that  the  words  in  each  case  (written  by  standard  English 
poets)  refer  to  the  characteristic  courage  and  courtesy  by  which  Englishmen 
of  past  eras  have  created  a  standard  of  behaviour  towards  friends,  dependants, 
and  enemies  alike  ;  the  second  is  that  the  music  possesses  a  vigour  and  directness 
of  expression  corresponding  to  that  of  the  words,  which  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  characteristically  British  in  music  as  in  spoken  language.  Other  choral 
works,  less  popular  than  those  already  mentioned  but  of  a  similar  character, 
which  have  come  from  his  pen  from  time  to  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
in  passing.  They  are  "  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  ",  the  "  Wellington  "  Ode,  and 
that  perfect  little  gem  of  semi-military,  semi-emotional  music,  the  setting  of 
Henley's  "  Last  Post ".  Unlike  Elgar,  Stanford  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
provide  any  official  music  of  this  kind,  but  he  has  not  failed  to  recognise  current 
events,  and  he  has  contributed  to  popular  expression  in  such  little  works  as 
his  "  Farewell "  to  Lord  Kitchener,  an  effective  piece  of  an  easy  character, 
and  the  favourite  song  "  A  Carol  of  Bells  ",  which  sings  the  lament  of  Rheims 
and  other  fallen  cities. 

The  beginning  of  this  feeling,  or  rather  of  the  expression  of  this  feeling, 
on  the  part  of  Stanford  was  in  his  comparatively  early  "  Queen  of  the  Seas  " 
Overture,  the  only  purely  instrumental  work  in  which  it  appears  as  the  main 
inspiring  theme.  This  was  shortly  before  the  time,  or  possibly  at  the  beginning 
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of  that  time,  when  he  began  that  remarkable  series  of  typically  Irish  works 
which  culminated  in  the  recently  produced  Irish  Rhapsody  for  orchestra, 
dedicated  to  the  Irish  Guards  in  memory  of  their  first  Colonel-in-Chief,  the 
late  Lord  Roberts.  His  treatment  of  Irish  subjects  and  his  employment 
of  Irish  national  melodies  have  been  very  extensive,  and  include  an  opera, 
"  Shamus  O'Brien  ",  a  choral  ballad,  half  a  dozen  Irish  Fantasies  and  a  similar 
number  of  Irish  Rhapsodies,  Irish  Dances,  and  arrangements  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  popular  of  folk  melodies.  In  all  these  he  has  shown  a  deep 
sympathy  with  the  life  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  a  thorough 
understanding. of  their  musical  tendencies.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  these 
are  not  without  importance  as  Imperial  assets,  for  Irish  blood  and  Irish  feeling 
are  immanent  throughout  the  Empire.  The  musical  appeal  to  individual 
peoples  scattered  so  widely  over  the  Empire  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  factor 
contributing  to  unity,  and  still  more  is  it  so  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  music 
is  so  good  in  itself,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  create  or  stimulate  sympathy 
between  the  peoples  of  its  origin  and  all  its  hearers. 

In  their  general  characteristics  and  in  their  propaganda  work — most, 
probably  all,  of  which  it  must  be  said  is  quite  undeliberate  and  unintentional — 
the  two  fall  more  exactly  into  line  one  with  the  other.  Both  write  music 
which  is  of  a  freshness  of  feeling,  a  melodiousness  that  is  appealing  without 
being  too  obvious,  and  a  comparative  simplicity  of  structure,  that  make  it 
welcome  to  all  classes  of  Britons  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  live,  and 
from  whichever  race  they  have  sprung.  It  is  the  character  which  has  marked 
British  music  from  the  days  of  Byrd,  of  Purcell,  and  of  Arne,  right  down  to  the 
present  time  ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  mark  the  music  of  the  whole  Empire 
in  the  days  to  come.  The  utterances  of  both,  in  public  and  in  private,  are 
loyal  to  the  Throne  and  Empire,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  latter  is  shown  in  the 
support  they  give  to  British  musicians.  Stanford  has  gifts  as  a  writer  and  a 
teacher  not  shared  by  Elgar,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  he  sometimes  seems 
to  his  pupils  to  be  restraining  their  natural  and  national  expression.  As  he 
has  pupils  from  far  and  near,  it  seems  sometimes  to  them  that  he  is  suppressing 
the  development  of  the  distinctive  national  styles  which  they  bring  from  their 
various  districts,  and  therefore  the  rise  of  an  Imperial  art.  But  this  is  a  charge 
which  nearly  all  enthusiastic  young  artists  bring  against  their  teachers,  and 
which  in  their  turn  is  brought  against  the  younger  men  themselves  ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  passed  over  as  of  no  significance.  Elgar  has  had  few  or  no  pupils 
in  subjects  relating  to  the  composition  of  music,  and  therefore  has  not  had 
these  slight  charges  brought  against, him.  But  both,  none  the  less  for  their 
friendship  with  foreign  musicians  and  their  study  of  foreign  classics,  stand 
among  the  first  and  most  characteristic  of  musicians  who  are  building  up  an 
art  which  is  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Empire,  in  the  same  way  that  politicians, 
scientists,  and  merchants  are  building  it  up  in  their  respective  departments. 

HERBERT  ANTCLIFFE. 
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"  EMPIRE    PARTNERSHIP."  * 
By  LORD  CARMICHAEL,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of  Bengal. 

I  AM  not  going  to  treat  of  "  Empire  Partnership  "  at  all  extensively.    I  shall  not  even 
try  to  define  it.     I  take  for  granted  that  we  all  think  it  a  thing  worth  aiming  at,  and 
that  most  of  us  believe  it  to  be  a  thing  which  can  be  reached,  though  some  very  real 
hindrances  must  be  got  round  before  we  reach  it.    Sir  Charles,  when  he  suggested 
Empire  Partnership  as  my  subject,  advised  me  to  look  up  the  report  of  a  paper  which 
Lord  Miluer  read  to  you  more  than  nine  years  ago— in  June,  1908.     I  daresay  some  of 
you  heard  it.    It  was  entitled  "  The  Two  Empires."    In  that  paper,  Lord  Milner 
pointed  out  that  the  countries  which  make  up  the  British  Empire  conform  to  one  or 
other  of  two  types,  widely  contrasted  in  their  political  constitution.     One  type  is  seen 
in  the  self-governing  communities,  and  the  other  in  those  communities  which  are  in  the 
main  subject  to  government  from  the  United  Kingdom.     Lord  Milner  asked  you  to 
consider  whether  it  might  be  possible,  as  I  gather  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable, 
that  responsibility  for  the  dependent  position  of  the  Empire  should  rest  with  the  whole 
of  the  self-governing  portion,  instead  of,  as  now,  with  the  people  of  the  British  Islands 
only.     It  is  not  much  easier  now  than  it  was  nine  years  ago  to  say  with  confidence 
what  the  final  answer  to  that  question  will  be,  though  perhaps  more  of  us  now  than 
then  think  that  the  value  of  any  Empire  partnership  will  depend  largely  on  the  number 
of  the  partners,  provided  only  that  the  partners  are  strong  and  are  guided  in  essential 
things  by  not  too  divergent  ideals.     My  own  experience  of  the  British  Empire  outside 
of  Great  Britain  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  part  of  Australia  and  to  a  part  of  India  ; 
and  even  there  I  have  only  seen  what  a  governor,  who  is    necessarily    somewhat 
hampered  in  his  movements,  can  see.     I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  come  to  wrong  con- 
clusions if  one  has  only  a  limited  experience  on  which  to  rely.     I  do  not,  therefore, 
wish  to  dogmatise,  and  I  merely  put  forward  my  views  in  the  hope  that  you,  with  your 
wide  experience,  may  criticise  them. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  of  the  two  aims  which  Lord  Milner  told  you  must 
be  the  two  main  aims  of  any  constructive  Imperial  policy,  the  more  essential  is  the 
effective  union  of  the  self-governing  states  of  the  Empire,  rather  than  the  development 
and  retention  within  the  Empire  of  its  dependent  portions ;  and  I  believe  that  no 
Empire  partnership  is  worth  having  which  does  not  strengthen  that  union.  At  the 
same  time,  I  feel  that  to  lose  any  dependent  portion  of  the  Empire,  especially  to  lose 
India,  which  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  of  the  dependent  portions,  would  be 
a  calamity  which  would  sorely  lessen  the  power  for  good  of  the  self-governing 
communities. 

Since  Lord  Milner  read  his  address,  we  have  made  some  progress  towards  effective 
union  ;  and  its  advantages  have  lately  been  borne  in  on  us  very  clearly.  We  all  feel 
how  valuable  to  every  part  of  the  Empire  has  been  the  eagerness  with  which  both  its 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Soyar  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  the  Oaxton  Hatt,  Westmiiuter% 
on  Wednesday,  November  14,  1917.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  in  the  Chair.  . 
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self-governing  portions  and  its  dependent  portions  have  come  forward  to  take  a  share 
in  the  struggle  into  which  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
entered  so  confidently  three  years  ago.  The  struggle  has  lasted  longer  and  has  proved 
more  severe  than  most  of  us  expected.  We  believe  that  it  will  be,  from  our  point  of 
view,  a  successful  struggle,  but  our  success  is  certain  only  because  it  is  certain  that  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  will  act  in  close  concert  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  probably 
most  of  us  think  that  close  concert  in  action  will  be  as  much  needed  after  the  struggle  is 
over  as  it  is  now,  if  the  Empire  is  to  continue  to  be  what  we  would  wish  it  to  be.  Few 
now  refuse  to  consider  how  some  definite  form  of  partnership  may  be  framed  for  the 
self-governing  states,  under  which  each  of  them,  while  free  to  go  its  own  way  in  its  own 
concerns,  may  feel  that  it  has  a  responsibility  to  the  others,  which  it  cannot  throw  off, 
even  though  its  own  freedom  may  be,  to  some  extent,  limited  thereby  ;  but  there  are 
many  who  do  not  think  it  desirable,  and  some  who  think  it  very  undesirable,  that  the 
self-governing  states  should  be  made  in  any  way  responsible  for  what  happens  in  the 
dependencies.  It  is  now  over  six  years  since  I  left  Australia  ;  for  some  months  before 
I  left  I  knew  that  I  was  to  go  to  Madras,  and  I  therefore  naturally  used  to  speak 
about  India  to  Australians  who  I  thought  were  at  all  interested  in  it.  Many  of  them 
frankly  admitted  that  they  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  India,  and  of  those  who 
did  care,  the  majority,  it  seemed  to  me,  thought  it  was  well  and  would  continue  to  be 
well  that  Australia  should  have  no  share  in  Indian  affairs  because  they  had  a  vague 
suspicion  that  Indian  affairs  must  be  dealt  with  on  lines  inconsistent  with  Australian 
ideals.  And  when  I  got  to  India  I  soon  found  an  almost  universal  conviction  amongst 
those  who  take  any  interest  in  such  matters  that  it  would  be  calamitous  to  give 
Australians  any  voice  in  Indian  matters. 

Under  present  circumstances  such  opinions  are  inevitable,  but  ideas  move  quickly, 
more  quickly  perhaps  overseas  than  here,  and  nowhere  more  quickly  than  amongst  that 
rapidly-growing  section  of  Indians  usually  spoken  of  as  the  educated  classes,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  ere  long  the  attitude  of  Australia  and  India  towards  each  other  will 
change  considerably.  Already  it  is  clear  that  some  Australians — and  I  fancy  the 
same  may  be  said  of  some  people  in  other  self-governing  dominions — are  not  unready 
to  claim  to  be  consulted  in  the  treatment  of  certain  parts  of  the  world  not  hitherto 
embraced  in  their  own  territory  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  willingness  in  this  country  to 
consider  whether  that  claim  may  not  be  reasonable.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  facts  which 
seem  to  support  the  view  that  Australians  are  not  likely  to  give  much  weight  to  Indian 
feeling  in  determining  their  own  actions,  and  vice  versd  ;  but  all  the  same,  I  believe 
that  to  be  a  somewhat  superficial  view,  and  that  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based  guide 
public  opinion  only  because  other  and  more  important  facts  have  been  overlooked. 

We  in  this  room  would  perhaps  agree  in  thinking  that  the  value  of  India  to  the 
Empire  is  almost  inestimable,  but  how  many  among  the  general  mass  of  people  in  this 
country,  or  in  our  Colonies,  really  appreciate  it ;  perhaps  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
clearer  appreciation  after  the  war  is  ended.  If  trade  increases  between  India  and  the 
Commonwealth,  there  will  be  much  more  of  mutual  understanding.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  think  questions  may  arise  bearing  on  health,  questions  to  do  with  the  prevention 
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of  yellow  fever,  for  instance,  in  which  joint  action  may  be  to  the  interest  of  both 
countries.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Australians  and  the  younger  educated  Indians 
have  many  ideas  in  common  as  to  the  probable  source  of  external  danger.  This  may 
make  it  easier  for  us  British  people  to  deal  with  Indian  problems,  for  Australian  interest 
in  them  is  bound  to  have  some  effect  on  opinion  here,  and  we  may  find  it  easier  to  grasp 
an  Australian  presentiment  of  facts  than  a  purely  Indian  one.  Few  things  struck  me 
more  in  India  than  the  similarity  unconsciously  shown  in  their  attitude  towards  many 
questions  by  some  of  the  best  informed  and  most  intelligent  Indians  whom  I  met  with, 
and  that  of  many  persons  whom  I  looked  on  as  typical  Australians.  Probably  neither 
side  would  be  inclined  to  admit  this.  Both  might  perhaps  resent  its  being  said,  but 
none  the  less  I  often  found  it  hard  to  realise  that  views  expressed  to  me  in  Bengal  had 
not  been  inspired  in  Australia  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  any  success  I  had  in  understanding 
the  leaders  of  Bengal  thought,  or  in  getting  them  to  understand  me,  was  largely  due 
to  what  I  had  learned  in  Melbourne.  I  often  wished  that  some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
of  my  Indian  friends  could  discuss  the  questions  they  discussed  with  me  with  some 
members  of  the  Australian  Natives'  Association  with  whom  I  had  talked  a  few  years 
previously.  Had  that  been  possible,  an  unexpected  sympathy  in  ideas  between  the 
disputants  might  have  modified  conclusions  and  made  my  task  as  Governor  of  Bengal 
more  easy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  with  any  chance  of  success  form  an  Empire  partner- 
ship which  professed  to  treat  equally  self-governing  and  non-self-governing  partners. 
To  do  so  would  not  be  fair  to  either,  and  would  only  bring  about  a  semblance  of 
partnership  involving  a  departure  from  sturdy  Australian  ideals  which  I  should  regret, 
and  causing  grave  risk  to  India.  Self-government  within  the  Empire  is,  I  believe, 
attainable  by  India.  I  admit  it  may  be  long  before  she  attains  it,  but  I  honestly 
believe  Indians  are  right  in  desiring  it,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  clearly  stated  by 
those  to  whose  words  they  eagerly  listen  that  it  will  be  aimed  at.  Meanwhile,  even 
the  smallest  step  in  that  direction  is  worth  taking.  There  is  a  danger,  no  doubt,  of 
Indians  overrating  at  times  the  importance  of  India,  but  it  is  no  greater  than  the 
danger  of  the  people  in  our  self-governing  Dominions  underrating  it.  More  accurate 
knowledge  is  the  safeguard  against  both  dangers. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  a  spirit  of  discontent  is  growing,  both  in  intensity  and  in 
volume,  every  day  in  India  among  all  classes.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  most  needed 
just  now  there  is  a  wise  guidance  of  that  spirit  of  discontent.  We  British  people  have 
given  full  opportunity  to  the  discontent  to  grow,  and  I  believe  we  can  do  much  to  guide 
it.  The  discontent  may  lead  to  disaster  .if  through  it  Indians  lose  their  sense  of  propor- 
tion, but  it  will  lead  to  triumph  if  through  it  Indians  learn  to  share  in  a  real 
partnership  not  with  Britain  only,  but  with  all  those  lands  who  look  to  Britain  as  their 

mother. 

In  such  a  partnership,  all  the  partners  must  respect  themselves,  and  all  must 

respect  each  the  other. 

The  self-governing  States  of  the  Empire  have  a  noble  future  before  them  even  if 
it  be  that  India  must  pass  out  of  the  Empire,  but  their  future  will,  I  believe,  be  nobler  if 
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the  men  of  our  race  learn,  in  facing  problems,  to  think  how  those  problems  strike  men 
of  another  race  whose  ideals  may  be  no  less  lofty  because  they  are  rooted  in  other 
traditions  than  ours.  Without  some  form  of  government  which  gives  them  a  respect 
for  themselves,  how  can  any  people  win  the  respect  of  others  ?  Certainly  for  a  time, 
perhaps  for  a  long  time,  we  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  support  India  in  the  exercise  of 
such  rights  of  partnership  as  may  be  given  her,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  if  India  is  not 
to  lose  what  she  has  gained,  our  support  of  her  must  at  times  take  the  shape  of  control. 
The  other  partners,  the  self-governing  Dominions,  must  be  expected — perhaps  for  a 
long  time — to  watch  India  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  to  try  to  keep  her  from  extending  her 
rights,  lest,  while  still  weak  herself,  she  should  weaken  others.  Fuller  knowledge,  truer 
weighing  of  facts,  and  the  better  sense  of  proportion  which  will  follow  on  these,  must, 
I  believe,  lead  to  a  due  recognition  of  India's  claims  ;  and  a  due  recognition  will,  in 
common  fairness,  lead  to  the  granting  of  opportunities. 

The  present  war  may  be  so  fought  out  that  danger  such  as  the  Empire  has  recently 
gone  through  may  never  occur  again.  But  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  war 
will  ever  certainly  cease  to  be  possible,  and  in  any  case  war  is  not  the  only  danger 
against  which  our  Empire  ought  everywhere  to  guard.  The  war  has  affected  Indian 
opinion — not  educated  opinion  only,  but  also  that  of  classes  who  lay  no  claim  to  educa- 
tion in  the  sense  usually  given  to  the  word.  The  educated  Bengali,  of  whose  want  of 
aptitude  for  a  soldier's  calling  we  in  England  hear  so  constantly,  and  of  whose  ability 
in  particular  instances  to  overcome  that  want  of  aptitude  his  fellow-countrymen  have 
lately  been  so  much  assured,  has,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  during  the  last  three  years 
quite  changed  his  estimate  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  value  to  himself  of 
being  dependent  on  Britain.  He  has  learned  facts  of  which  three  years  ago  he  was 
ignorant,  and  he  has  put  his  own  interpretation  on  those  facts.  And  men  of  other 
Indian  races,  not  perhaps  so  quick  intellectually  as  Bengalis  are,  men  of  the  so-called 
martial  races,  of  whose  devotion  to  ourselves  we  are  justly  proud,  have  also  learned 
fresh  facts.  Many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Indian  army  have  seen  things  with  their 
own  eyes  in  Europe  which  must  modify  their  attitude  towards  all  things  Western. 

I  am  often  asked  by  persons  who  know  that  I  was  in  Australia  before  I  went  to 
Madras  whether  I  agree  in  the  conclusion,  so  offen  expressed,  that  India  is,  from  a 
white  man's  point  of  view,  "  played  out." 

And  when  I  was  in  Bengal  I  was  often  asked,  in  all  good  faith,  by  Indians  whether 
I  thought  it  possible  that  Englishmen  in  Government  service  might  some  day 
take  a  really  sympathetic  interest  in  India,  and  especially  in  Bengal.  I  believe  there  is 
ample  scope  in  India  still,  and  will  for  long  be  ample  scope,  for  Englishmen  with 
genius  and  with  ambition.  New  problems  are  springing  up  harder  to  solve  in  many 
ways  than  the  problems  of  the  past.  Surely  there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  men  of 
British  blood  ready  to  tackle  problems,  especially  problems  of  self-government,  which 
we  have  always  professed  to  admire  and  to  understand  more  than  other  men  do  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  men  of  honest  purpose  who  can  give  proof  of  genius  and  of  worth 
will  fail  to  get  a  hearing  in  India  merely  because  they  are  not  of  Indian  race.  Things 
going  on  in  India  now,  some  of  which  I  regret  as  much  as  anyone  does,  convince  me  of 
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that.  We  read  of  the  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Besant  in  many  places.  I  know  what  it 
was  in  some  places  and  I  hear  now  how  rapidly  it  has  changed.  Can  I  or  those 
who  read  look  on  Indians  as  entirely  unresponsive  to  European  leadership  ! 

And  I  am  convinced,  too,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  genuine  kindly  interest  in  the 
Indian  peoples  among  Englishmen  in  India,  though  I  know  too  that  there  are  very 
many  and  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  showing  that  interest. 

It  is  not  always  easy,  often  it  is  exceedingly  hard,  for  either  side  to  see  the  truth. 
Neither  side  at  present  at  all,  generally  or  fully,  realises  how  the  very  success  of  British 
administration  in  the  past  in  meeting  needs  which  are  not  now  urgent,  or  which  have 
in  some  cases  passed  away,  has  made  the  work  of  government — using  the  word  in  its 
broadest  sense— in  India  now  so  complex  that  a  machinery  planned  in  simpler  times 
cannot  cope  with  it. 

The  remedies  required  are,  I  believe,  simpler  than  is  generally  supposed — too  simple 
perhaps  for  the  subtle  treatment  of  a  file.  Recollections  of  Victoria  make  me  think 
that  men  less  united  than  we  are  to  tradition  might,  if  they  did  but  give  it  a  thought, 
realise  more  quickly  than  we  do  why  men  with  the  best  of  intentions  fail  to  understand 
and  fail  to  trust  each  other.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  most  fervently  hope  that  an 
interest  in  the  dependent  portion  of  our  Empire  may  be  quickened  in  the  self- 
governing  portion,  so  that  that  quickened  interest  may  help  Englishmen  slowly 
perhaps  but  surely,  and  may  help  Indians,  necessarily  slowly  but  also  surely,  as 
education  spreads  and  becomes  more  genuine,  to  work  together  and  convince  the 
Dominions  that  India  appreciates  the  value  of  Empire  partnership  and  is  deserving  of  a 
share  in  it. 

Before  the  reading   of   the    Paper,    the    CHAIRMAN  (Sir    Charles    Lucas)    said :    Thia 
is   the   first   meeting   of   the   new  session — a   session   which   will   include   the  jubilee   of 
the   Royal   Colonial   Institute.    It   was   born   into   the   world   on   June   26,  1868,    under 
the   name   of   the   Colonial   Society.    Its   first   band   of   members   numbered    174;    now 
the   number  is  well  over   12,000.    This  year  has   not   been  so   prolific   of  members  aa 
preceding  years,   but   we   have  added   more  than   1,000   members   to  our   number,  and 
the    number    is    steadily    growing.    The    war    has    straitened    our    resources,     partly 
because  the  revenue  is  not  so  elastic  as  in  days  of  peace,   still  more  because  of  the 
enormous   increase   in   expenditure.    The   expense   of   bringing   out   UNITED   EMPIBK  hag 
very  greatly  increased ;   but  I  take  it  our  financial  position  is  safe  and  sound — safer 
and    sounder    than    that   of   most   of    the    nations   of    Europe    at   the    present    time. 
We    have    been    especially    busy    in    establishing    colonies — self-governing    colonies — the 
true  basis  of  United  Empire.    Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  I  went  down  to  Bristol  to  the 
opening   of  the   session  of   that  very   admirable    branch,  due   to   the   public   spirit   and 
generosity  of   Mr.    Lennard — a    branch    full   of   life    and    in   a    beautiful    building.    W« 
have   a   branch    at   Leicester.    We   are    establishing   one   at   Birmingham   and   also   at 
Manchester,  and  last  week  we  had  the  inaugural  meeting  to  reconstitute  one  at  Bourne- 
mouth.   Beyond  the    seas    we    have  branches    in    British    Guiana    and    Buenoa    Ayres, 
showing  how  wide  is  the  scope  of  our  activities  and  that  they  are  not  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  Empire.    We  have   a   great   future   before   us,   and   if   it   were 
not  for  the  war  we  should   assuredly   make  a  notable   advance   in  any   case   in   this 
jubilee  year;  but  the  war  inevitably  makes  the  outlook  doubtful  and  uncertain,  though 
our  Organisation  Committee  keeps  the  jubilee  clearly  in  its  mind. 

The  year  has  brought  sorrow  and  anxiety  to  us  both  individually  an  d  collectively  j 
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and  to  members  of  the  Institute  has  been  added  the  bitter  grief  of  losing  a  well- 
loved  President,  Lord  Grey.  He  has  been  written  on  in  UNITED  EMPIRE,  but  at  this 
first  public  meeting  after  his  death  you  will  expect  a  word  from  the  Chair.  He  was 
a  President  with  a  rare  power  of  work  and  initiative,  and  with  a  singular  gift  of 
personal  attraction.  1  am  not  here  to  bury  Caesar  nor  to  praise  him ;  bat  I  am 
here,  as  one  who  worked  under  him  and  learned  to  love  him,  to  pay  my  little  tribute 
to  his  memory.  He  was  a  man  of  much  ability,  but  so  are  many  men  in  public 
and  private  life.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  but  so,  thank  God,  are 
many  Englishmen  of  all  ranks.  He  came  of  a  family  of  a  rare  tradition  for  public 
service :  he  added  to  and  enriched  that  tradition  ;  but  the  past  to  him  was  only  a 
lever  for  the  future,  his  eyes  were  ever  fixed  on  the  coming  time.  For  what  marked 
him  out,  to  my  mind,  among  Englishmen  of  his  day  was  his  unbounded  belief  in 
the  capacity  of  men  and  women  of  the  British  race  to  mould  and  to  compass  the 
future.  Great  men  are  not  only  those  who  do  great  things.  They  are  also  the  men 
who  inspire  others.  Where  there  is  no  vision,  says  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  people 
perish.  Lord  Grey  had,  in  a  high  degree,  this  great  creative  gift  of  vision.  But  he 
was  no  vain  dreamer  of  dreams.  Whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did  it  with 
his  might.  He  had  faith  that  would  remove  mountains.  He  construed  difficulties 
as  opportunities ;  and  he  had  an  unswerving  belief  in  hi  fellow-men,  which  his  fellow- 
men  repaid  in  loving  kind.  His  life  was  spent  in  many  lands,  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men ;  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  was  never  tired,  disappointed, 
or  disillusioned.  In  the  poet's  words,  "  Age  did  not  weary  him,  nor  the  years  con- 
demn." When  he  was  dying,  he  might  have  said  with  Othello,  "  I  have  done  the 
State  some  service  and  they  know  it "  ;  and  as  President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
in  his  aspirations  and  in  his  inspiration,  in  his  power  of  drawing  men  unto  him  and 
holding  men  together,  he  was  a  man  that,  "  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  look 
upon  his  like  again."  Lord  Grey  had  great  and  spacious  views  for  the  Institute. 
He  contemplated  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  members  and  an  adequate  dwelling- 
place.  This  is  far  too  large  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  this  evening,  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  we  shall  never — never — work  out  our  destiny  in  our  present  building. 
We  have  no  hall.  When  we  hold  a  meeting,  as  we  do  to-night,  strangers  we  are  and 
sojourners,  as  all  our  fathers  were,  but  as  those  who  come  after  should  not  be.  We 
have  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  world,  but  library  space  that  is  absolutely 
contemptible.  The  books  hold  overflow  meetings  in  the  attics  and  basements.  Men 
and  books  are  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  and  most  of  all  there  is  no  place  what- 
ever for  the  lady  members  of  the  Institute,  who  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  de- 
servedly increasing  in  influence.  We  have  outgrown  our  home  and  also,  to  my  mmd — 
though  I  say  it  with  regret — our  name.  Our  name  does  not  do  justice  to  the  great 
self-governing  Dominions,  and,  more  than  that,  does  not  give  the  slightest  indication 
that  our  scope  covers  the  great  Indian  Empire. 

Now  we  come  to  the  business  of  the  evening.  We  are  always  talking  of  the 
links  of  Empire.  One  of  the  greatest  links  are  the  men  who  serve  and  hold  office 
both  in  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  in  India.  One  of  them — a  distinguished 
member  of  that  body — is  Lord  Carmichael,  who  is  going  to  speak  this  evening.  He 
has  been  Governor  of  Victoria,  of  Madras,  and  of  Bengal,  and  has  won  distinction 
and  public  confidence  in  all  those  offices.  No  more  suitable  man  could  be  found  to 
open  our  present  Session,  and  certainly  there  could  be  no  more  suitable  subject  than  that  of 
Empire  Partnership.  I  welcome  him  in  my  public  capacity,  as  Chairman,  of  the  Council,  but 
far  more  as  one  of  the  kindest  friends  I  have  ever  had.  When  I  visited  Australia, 
I  had  kindness  and  hospitality  from  Lord  and  Lady  Carmichael  which  I  can  never 
forget.  And  may  I  say  there  is  here  another  most  kind  host  of  mine  in  Australia 
on  two  separate  occasions,  Sir  Gerald  Strickland.  He  is  a  very  old  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  we  welcome  him  back  after  many  years  of  distinguished  service  beyond 
the  seas. 
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After  the  reading  of  the  Paper  the  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  opened  the  discussion.  He 
pointed  out  that,  generally  speaking,  people  not  only  of  Australia  but  of  Canada  and  other 
Dominions  had  learned  more  during  the  last  three  years  in  regard  to  India  than  they  ever 
knew  before.  Ho  was  hopeful  that  the  men  in  those  Dominions  who  had  been  in  frequent 
contact  with  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  in  France,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  places  had  learned 
to  appreciate  more  than  ever  before  the  value  to  the  people  of  that  race-contact  which 
he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  educational  advantages  which  could  possibly  happen 
in  the  interest  of  the  future  partnership  of  the  British  Empire.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  India  was  really  an  intervening  part  of  the  Empire  between  Australia  and  the  Home- 
land, and  if  India  were  torn  from  the  Empire  it  would  be  an  extremely  bad  thing,  not 
only  for  India  but  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  would  take  a  good  many  years 
to  work  up  a  real  partnership  of  the  Empire,  but  India  itself,  as  far  as  that  partnership 
was  concerned,  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time  he  agreed 
that  there  must  be  a  possibility  of  a  partnership  between  the  Dominions  and  the  Home 
Government  before  we  should  bo  able  to  have  a  complete  partnership  with  India  and  the 
Crown  Colonies. 

Sir  H.  L.  STEPHEN  said  that  he  had  held  office  in  Bengal  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  Lord  Carmichael  was  Governor  of  that  Province.  The  best  way  to  meet  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  Empire  partnership,  he  thought,  was  to  cultivate  the  bond  between  the 
Dominions  and  India  that  arises  from  something  more  than  passing  acquaintance.  At 
far  as  he  understood  the  various  colonies,  one  could  not  find  any  body  organised  on  a  more 
entirely  different  system  than,  say,  New  South  Wales  and  Bengal.  In  New  South  Wales 
they  considered  personal  equality  as  a  matter  of  some  importance.  They  did  not  take 
that  view  in  India — certainly  not  in  Bengal.  "We  have  an  Institution  called  caste,  which 
goes  deeply  into  every  relation  of  life.  If  you  were  to  suggest  to  a  man  among  some  of 
my  best  friends  that  he  had  a  wife,  which  he  had,  he  would  be  personally  insulted.  If 
I  were  to  suggest  that  one  of  them  should  drink  a  glass  of  water  in  my  house,  he  would 
be  grossly  insulted.  That  is  what  caste  comes  to  in  small  matters.  It  wants  somebody 
more  experienced  than  myself  to  tell  you  how  far  caste  goes  in  more  important  matters. 
But  that  is  what  you  have  to  face.  In  Australia  you  are  all  free  and  independent  and 
equal.  It  is  different  in  India,  where  men  do  not  speak  to  one  another,  if  they  are  not 
of  the  same  caste,  and  who  would  not  think  of  defiling  themselves  by  eating  or  speaking 
in  the  presence  of  any  of  us.  I  have,  however,  that  amount  of  faith  in  the  organising 
force  and  political  capacity  of  the  English  people  to  suppose  that  some  working  alliance 
is  possible,  but  I  must  ask  that  Australians,  at  all  events,  shall  take  a  wide  view  of  the 
capacities  of  the  human  mind  for  conceiving  political  notions  before  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  partnership  can  be  made  a  real  and  close  one.  One  of  the  facts  about 
Bengal  that  always  struck  me  was  the  population.  It  is  one  of  four  largo  provinces,  and 
has  a  population  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States.  You  have  one  man  who 
exercises  much  more  than  the  powers  of  a  Colonial  Governor  over  a  population  of  millions. 
We  are  to  have  Home  Rule  in  India.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  a  population  of 
that  kind  ?  Are  you  going  to  neglect  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  or  give  them  repre- 
sentation in  a  proportion  anything  like  their  numbers  ?  If  not,  it  means  giving  power  to 
a  small  oligarchy.  Home  Rule  in  India  ?  Yes,  but  what  is  India  ?  It  is  a  collection  of 
a  great  number  of  peoples.  Are  we  in  Bengal  going  to  have  our  affairs  controlled  by 
Punjaubis  ?  Never.  We  put  up  with  British  control,  but  Punjaubi  control — no.  Are 
Punjaubis  going  to  let  Bengal  manage  their  affairs  ?  Ask  them,  and  you  will  get  an  answer 
which  will  hurt  my  feelings,  because  I  have  considerable  respect  for  Bengalis.  The  diffi- 
culties of  union  are  great,  and  I  entreat  everybody  in  the  Colonies  to  study  the  affairs 
of  India  and  not  to  suppose  that  what  they  take  as  a  matter  of  course  at  home  will  go 
in  India.  It  will  not,  and  you  cannot  establish  any  working  partnership  until  you  get 
some  acquaintance  with  the  aflairs  of  Bengal  and  India  and  understand  how  India  is  corn* 
posed,  what  are  the  real  sentiments  of  such  Indians  as  have  sentiments  on  the  matter, 
and  what  is  the  state  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Indians  who  take  no  more  account 
of  the  British  Empire  than  wo  do  of  the  political  organisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn. 
That  is  the  kind  of  problem  we  have  before  us,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  obliged  to  Lord 
Carmichael  for  his  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  subject." 

After  the  Rev.  PREBENDARY  PONSONBY  had  spoken,  Mr.  W.  CLABJTB  DAWSON  said  that  he 
had  lately  been  reading  again  a  book  by  an  American  writer,  Mr.  Price  Collier,  called  the 
"  West  in  the  East,"  in  which  the  author  gave  an  interesting  criticism  of  the  work  done 
by  the  British  out  in  India.  He  of  course  spoke  of  mistakes,  but  of  one  point  ho  was 
convinced,  and  that  was  that  British  rule  had  been  honest  and  incorruptible  and  had 
shown  the  greatest  possible  desiro  to  educate  the  people  of  India  and  to  direct  them  along 
the  right  paths.  He  himself  attached  the  greatest  possible  value  to  that  work,  and  he 
was  glad  to  think  that  the  system  of  education  was  now  being  overhauled  and  revised 
very  largely  under  the  able  direction  of  his  friend  Prof.  Sadler.  One  sometimes  heard 
people  talk  about  India  in  A  way  which  showed  that  they  did  not  undcstand  the 
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elementary  principles  which  would  underlie  the  government  of  such  an  Empire.  They  said 
"  why  cannot  Indians  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves  without  British  interference  ? " 
If  India  were  left  to  herself,  she  would  be  torn  from  end  to  end  with  dissension ;  she 
would  be  the  prey  of  famine  and  plague  and  disease,  and  would  be  ravaged  from  end  to 
end  by  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  He  was  never  more  convinced  of  that  than  in  the 
discussions  which  he  had  with  representatives  of  the  Indian  University  when  thev  were 
over  in  England  a  few  years  ago  at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  Overseas  Universities. 
They  regarded  British  government  as  an  unmixed  blessing.  In  domestic  affairs  we  should 
always  have  the  sharpest  difference  of  opinion,  but  in  these  great  affairs,  especially  in 
the  working  out  of  Empire  partnership,  he  hoped  and  believed  that  we  should  find,  after 
the  war,  that  all  parties  would  be  willing  to  sink  minor  differences  and  unite  to  rebuild 
and  reconstruct  this  great  Empire  so  that  it  should  be  the  greatest  and  strongest  Empire 
and  the  greatest  factor  in  the  promotion  of  peace  the  civilised  world  had  ever  known. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  P.  HYMAN  referred  to  the  Australian  Native  Association  and  to  the 
prejudice  existing  in  Australia  against  Indian  immigration.  But  Indian  troops  had  been 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  very  flower  of  our  Army.  Would  they  be  content  to  suffer 
the  same  disabilities  in  future  ?  The  problen.  would  have  to  be  faced  and  would  require 
the  very  best  consideration  of  our  wisest  statesmen. 

Colonel  W.  T.  RE  AY  stated  that  he  would  not  have  trespassed  on  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  but  for  the  last  speech.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Australian  Native  Associa- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  narrow-minded  institutions  on  the  earth,  or  something  to  that 
effect.  He  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  without  hesitation  that  there  was  no  broader  in- 
stitution than  the  Australian  Native  Association.  He  spoke  as  a  member  of  the  Association 
and  as  one  who  knew  its  history  and  purpose.  It  had,  he  claimed,  achieved  the  federation 
of  Australia,  and  stood  for  a  great  Australian  sentiment  within  the  British  Empire.  That 
Australian  sentiment  was  one  which  co-ordinated  with  the  Imperial  sentiment  and  helped 
to  make  the  latter  greater.  He  was  impelled  to  say  this,  because  that  view  of  the  Associa- 
tion's purpose  had  been  challenged  by  a  speaker  who  apparently  knew  little  of  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  Association.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  those  who  wanted  to 
see  our  Empire  a  political  reality,  that  there  was  not  the  faintest  hope  that  Australia 
was  ever  going  to  depart  from  the  policy  of  "  White  Australia."  They  meant  to  hold 
that  country  for  the  white  races.  It  did  not  matter  much  before  the  war  where  a  man, 
so  long  as  he  was  a  white  man,  came  from.  Since  then  it  did.  In  a  general  way  the 
policy  was  to  hold  this  great  British  possession  for  the  white  races  and  to  save  our  children 
from  being  perplexed  with  some  of  the  problems  which  existed  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  main  question,  Colonel  Reay  said  that,  if  we  were  going  to  have  a  partnership,  there 
must  be  some  equality  of  standing  between  the  partners.  There  was  equality  so  far  as 
the  Dominions  were  concerned.  It  appeared  there  was  no  equality  where  India  was  con- 
cerned. A  rectification  of  the  conditions  in  India  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  its  entering  into  the  partnership. 

Sir  HARRY  WILSON  :  It  is  not  usual  for  the  Secretary  to  make  any  remarks,  but  on 
this  occasion  I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  admirable  paper,  because  I  happened 
to  be  present  nine  years  ago  when  Lord  Milner  gave  an  equally  interesting  address  on  the 
question  of  the  partnership  between  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  government  of  dependencies  which  he  thought  should  be  shared  by 
the  former.  At  that  time  India  was  a  dependency,  but  I  do  not  admit  that  India  is  a  de- 
pendency to-day.  The  war  has  altered  all  that.  Indians  have  taken  a  magnificent  part  in  the 
war,  and  the  partnership  has  been  recognised  by  our  Government  in  their  epoch-making  invita- 
tion of  last  Christmas  Day  that  India  should  be  represented  in  the  Imperial  Conference.  That 
is  a  profoundly  interesting  and  important  fact,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  more 
pointedly  mentioned  by  some  of  the  earlier  speakers.  Among  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
is  that  of  collecting  blue  books,  and  the  last  I  have  collected  is  the  report  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1917,  which  is  absolutely  different  from  any  Imperial  Conference  that  went 
before  from  the  fact  that  India  was  represented  at  it.  That  report  is  really  the  most 
important  document  on  the  question  of  Imperial  unity  that  has  come  out  this  year,  and 
I  suggest  that  you  should  all  read  it.  If  you  do,  you  will  see  that  every  representative 
of  the  self-governing  Dominions  in  the  most  cordial  terms  welcomed  the  inclusion  of  India 
in  the  Conference.  The  partnership  was  complete.  India,  I  say,  is  in  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference and  is  in  it  though  she  has  not  yet  attained  self-government,  and  though  her 
condition  politically  and  constitutionally  is  still  inchoate.  That  is  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  last  Conference.  Not  only  that,  but  India  is  in  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet.  She  was  represented  this  year  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  is  that  as  long  as  the  war  lasts 
and  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  lasts,  India  shall  be  represented  not  only  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  by  a  representative  to  be  chosen  by  the  Government  of  India.  These  are 
facts  so  striking  that  I  thought  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  entirely  agreed  with  what  Sir  Harry  Wilson  had  said.    Lord  Carmichael 
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had  told  them  that  he  did  not  believe  we  could  form  an  Empire  partnership  which  pro- 
fessed to  treat  equally  the  self-governing  and  the  non-self-governing  partners.  But  why 
need  the  partners  be  all  on  the  same  basis  T  Take  India  itself.  You  had  native  States 
side  by  side  w  ith  the  rest.  Were  they  self-governing  or  not  T  They  were  self-governing 
in  a  way.  The  great  glory  of  our  Empire  was  it*  diversity,  and  he  was  always  up  against 
the  idea  that  you  could  not  be  a  partner  unless  you  had  a  House  of  Commons.  For 
that  was  what  it  came  to.  The  problem  was — given  that  the  Empire  was  divided  into 
two  halves — a  self-governing  half  and  a  dependent  half.  In  which  half  was  India  7  Assuming, 
which  was  not  the  case,  that  India  was  in  the  dependent  half,  the  question  was — Should 
it  be  dependent  on  Great  Britain  or  on  the  whole  Empire  T  He  meruly  threw  out  these 
few  ideas  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 

Sir  G.  STRICKLAND  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Carmichael  for  his  address.  He 
considered  that  the  secret  of  Lord  Carmichacrs  power  in  Australia  and  his  usefulness  to 
the  Empire  in  India  might  be  expressed  in  the  word  "sympathy."  The  connection  between 
the  word  "sympathy"  and  partnership  was  perhaps  the  nearest  practical  step  towards 
the  solution  of  the  great  difficulties  that  we  could  hope  to  achieve  in  the  near  future. 
There  was,  however,  more  than  sympathy  in  the  Paper — something  perhaps  of  that  stronger 
affection  which  bordered  a  little  on  venturesomeness,  and  he  was  sure  the  people  of  India 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  Lord  Carmichael  for  having  laid  the  foundations  for 
discussion  so  in  accordance  with  their  aspirations.  It  was  to  bo  noted  that  the  British 
people  themselves  in  recent  years  had  shown  their  sympathy  in  the  strongest  manner  by 
their  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  one  of  Hi»  Majesty's  Indian  subjects,  and  he 
thought  that  we  might  well  reflect  on  what  this  meant  on  the  part  of  the  English  democracy. 
As  an  old  member  of  the  Institute,  Sir  G.  Strickland  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Chairman  in  inviting  members  of  the  audience  to  come  forward 
and  make  speeches.  He  was  himself  a  great  believer  in  the  utility  of  the  Institute  and 
was  heart  and  soul  with  those  who  advocated  new  blood  and  methods  in  its  organisations. 
He  believed  the  Institute  was  doing  a  great  work  by  affording  opportunity  for  the  free  inter- 
change of  opinion,  widely  as  opinions  might  differ. 

Replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  LORD  CARMICHAEL  agreed  with  Sir  Harry  Wilson  that 
the  matter  to  which  ho  had  referred  was  of  the  utmost  importance  and  that  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  had  laid  themselves  open  to  his  justly  merited  rebuke  for  not  having  alluded  to 
it.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things  that  had  occurred  in  recent  years.  He 
believed  that  both  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  the  Chairman  interpreted  this  event  as  meaning 
that  India  was  to  have  a  share  in  the  partnership.  That  was  the  way  ho  himself  interpreted 
it.  Each  step  in  that  direction  was  indeed  to  bo  welcomed.  The  Chairman  thought  India 
was  a  partner  already.  That  all  depended  on  how  far  you  thought  this  was  an  Empire 
partnership.  He  did  not  think,  for  instance,  that  members  of  the  Australian  Native  Associa- 
tion would  be  quite  content  with  that  partnership.  He  thought  that  to  give  a  partnership 
in  which  Australians  were  led  to  believe  that  India  was  being  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  themselves,  would,  in  the  view  of  most  Australians,  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
semblance  of  partnership,  provided  they  were  not  to  depart  from  the  sturdy  ideals  of  the 
Australian  Native  Association.  He  was  aware  that  the  latter  were  in  favour  of  a  White 
Australia.  That  was  one  of  the  points  he  would  like  to  hear  them  discuss  with  Bengalis. 
He  felt  that  there  was  conceivably  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  between  the  two.  and  he 
only  wished  they  could  be  got  together.  The  advanced  Bengalis  felt  extremely  strongly 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  other.  If,  in  a  future  state,  they  could  be  born  in  Australia, 
they  would  probably  be  White  Australians  too.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  subject 
of  education.  Nobody  would  welcome  help  in  educational  matters  more  than  educated 
Indians.  Personally,  he  was  anxious  to  see  rather  more  done  in  bulk,  but  he  also  wanted 
to  see  done  all  that  could  be  done  for  higher  education,  and  ho  was  sure  that  Indiana 
would  welcome  every  possible  help  that  could  be  given  in  that  way.  He  believed  the 
people  of  our  self-governing  Colonies  could  give  them  a  great  deal  of  help  in  that  matter. 
He  was  glad  to  think  there  were  Australians  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and,  generally,  he 
wished  the  Australians  would  take  more  interest  in  and  know  more  about  India.  Of 
course  he  was  aware  there  were  plenty  of  Australians  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  racing 
in  India,  as  the  races  at  Calcutta  showed.  Another  matter  about  which  Australians  did 
know  a  great  deal  was  certain  missionary  work  in  East  Bengal  and  in  the  country  places — 
work  not  very  much  talked  about— but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  most  excellent  work 
done  there  by  Australian  missionaries.  It  had  been  said  that  Indians  might  help  Australia 
in  the  Northern  territory.  He  believed  himself  that  Australians  could  help  Indians  a  great 
deal  in  agricultural  matters  in  Bengal,  and  he  wished  they  would  do  it.  He  believed  that 
Indians  would  welcome  the  help  of  Australians  in  agricultural  matters.  He  hoped  very 
much  that  India  some  day  would  be  much  more  self-governing  than  she  is— that  she  should 
become  more  and  more  self-governing. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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THE  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  began  its  active  "  official  "  existence  in  April  1911. 
The  first  resolution  in  its  Minute  Book  is  to  the  effect  that  "  the  attention  of  the 
Colonial  Office  and  Board  of  Trade  be  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  taking  some  definite 
action  to  develop  the  resources  of,  and  British  Trade  with,  the  Crown  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  by  the  appointment  of  Trade  Commissioners  (for  groups  of  Colonies), 
as  has  been  recently  done  in  the  case  of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  by  issuing 
detailed  reports  from  time  to  time  on  the  resources  and  trade  conditions  of  those 
territories." 

This  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  general  energies  of  the  Committee,  the 
objects  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  main  as  the  facilitation,  improvement, 
and  extension  of  inter-Empire  and  Empire  trade,  the  co-ordination  of  legislation 
and  services,  and  the  development  of  industry. 

At  almost  every  one  of  its  meetings  some  investigation  has  been  set  on  foot,  some 
resolution  passed,  or  some  active  step  taken,  in  furtherance  of  these  objects.  It 
has  invited  and  collated  trade  and  industrial  information,  from  and  through  Overseas 
members  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  correspondents,  experts,  merchants,  and 
others,  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  has,  wherever  need  was  indicated,  placed  before 
the  Government  Departments  concerned  (whether  in  London  or  Overseas)  questions 
and  cases  which  seemed  to  necessitate  or  deserve  official  examination  or  actual 
intervention. 

This  plan  of  campaign — comprehensible  to-day,  not  to  say  obvious,  and  incumbent 
indeed  on  every  Department  and  Society  concerned  with  British  Empire  trade  and 
industry — is  the  more  striking  in  the  present  instance  by  reason  of  its  prominence 
during  the  first  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  Committee's  existence :  it  shows  the 
foresight  and  perseverance  that  induced  the  members  of  the  Committee,  in  the  face 
of  official  delays  and  apathy,  to  continue  those  systematic  efforts  which  are  now  at 
length  reaping  some  degree  of  recognition  and  reward.  There  was  room  enough,  too, 
for  such  efforts ;  not  only  was  Empire  material  development  in  real  need  of  aid  and 
encouragement,  but  also  the  existing  machinery  was  wholly  inadequate  for  such  ends  : 
what  action  it  could  attempt  was  complicated  and  impaired  by  Party  distractions 
or  doubts  as  to  the  constitutional  place  and  powers  of  whatever  emergency  machinery 
might  come  into  being  in  such  a  connection.  Even  the  Imperial  Conference  (which 
then  met  only  once  in  every  four  years)  was  unable  to  do  more  than  consider  the  main 
aspects  of  the  work  before  them ;  while  the  Royal  Commissions  of  1907  and  1909 
achieved  little  beyond  investigation ;  and,  finally,  however  much  Conferences  and 
Commissions  might  prescribe  and  advise,  there  was  no  permanent  organisation  for 
following  up  and  putting  into  actual  practice  their  valuable  recommendations. 

It  was  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  which 
foresaw  and  indicated,  consistently  and  with  expert  knowledge,  many  of  the  Imperial 
trade  and  industry  measures  which  are  to-day  either  accomplished  facts  or  sanctioned 
projects.  The  Minute  Book  of  its  meetings  serves  to  show  the  logical,  consecutive, 
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and  efficient  trend  of  its  thoughts  and  activities,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  summary 
that  follows  of  the  proceedings. 

CROWN  COLONY  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  resolution  passed  at  the  first  meeting,  to  encourage 
Crown  Colony  trade  and  industry.  At  the  second  meeting  (May  1911)  the  question 
arose  of  Imperial  uniformity  in  treaty  obligations  within  the  Empire  and  in  Company 
Law ;  the  importance  of  this,  in  view  of  the  increasing  tendency  of  English  firms 
to  establish  branches  Overseas,  and  the  growing  popularity  of  Empire  investments, 
was  evidenced  in  the  Committee's  resolution  to  bring  the  whole  question  prominently 
before  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

IMPERIALISINO  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

On  June  2, 1911,  we  find  the  resolution  that "  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  British 
Consular  service  should  be  made  equally  representative  of  the  Overseas  Dominions 
and  Colonies  as  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  some  system  should  be  established 
for  keeping  every  Consular  officer  fully  informed  of  the  resources,  market  requirements, 
and  general  trade  interests  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire." 

This  resolution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Overseas  Governments  as  well  as  to 
the  Home  Governments,  bore  some  fruit  in  November  1912,  when  official  assurance 
was  given  that  the  British  Consular  service  would  be  available  for  Canadian  business 
men  as  well  as  open  to  any  Canadian  subject  with  trade  experience. 

OTHER  PRACTICAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

At  this  same  meeting  the  Committee  passed  a  resolution  that  "  the  trend  of  modern 
trade  being  in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  manufacturer  into  more  direct  touch  with 
the  consumer,  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  Empire  trade  to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  through  bookings  of  goods,  or  through  rates  for  the  convenient 
carriage  of  Empire  products  by  sea  and  land  from  one  point  of  the  Empire  to  another." 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  system  of  through  bookings  from  the  Mother  Country 
to  places  Overseas  was  already  in  force  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  with  evident 
success  as  regards  freight  rates,  import  and  export  development,  and  general  encour- 
agement of  colonial  energy  ;  the  point  is  brought  out  in  the  special  memorandum 
submitted  in  1912  by  the  Committee  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  publication  of  handbooks  on  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  Crown  Colonies 
— recognised  by  the  Committee  as  being  in  their  way  quite  as  important  as  the 
Dominions,  and  more  in  need  of  care  and  encouragement — was  also  suggested  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trade :  some  of  these  handbooks  have  since  been  issued. 

The  Committee  also  urged  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
Imperial  Joint  Fund  and  Board,  which  should,  among  other  functions,  improve  the 
maritime  communications  of  the  Empire  both  by  steamship  and  by  cable,  and  should 
also  facilitate  trade  and  industrial  expansion.  This  resolution  eventually  took  the 
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form  of  the  special  memorandum  alluded  to  above,  after  mature  investigation  by 
the  Committee. 

A  proposal  made  at  this  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Empire  Trade 
at  the  School  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  London  received  instant  approval 
in  the  form  of  a  financial  guarantee  from  a  large  firm  of  manufacturers. 

A  still  more  important  proposal  was  for  a  State-owned  all-British  Atlantic  Cable  ; 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  and  afterwards  Australia,  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  system ;  and  Australia  pronounced  strongly 
in  favour  of  State  ownership,  and  officially  supported  the  case  put  forward  by  the 
Committee. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECOGNITION. 

The  utility  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  had  by  now  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  group  in  Parliament,  who  agreed  to  associate  themselves  with  its  work  and  to 
aid  this  by  questions  in  Parliament. 

SHIPPING  AGREEMENTS  WITH  GERMAN  COMBINE. 

It  is  significant,  in  view  of  the  present  "  war  "  activities  of  the  Committee,  that, 
early  in  1912,  its  attention  was  given  to  a  reported  agreement  between  the  Cunard 
S.S.  Company  and  the  German  combine  with  respect  to  Canadian  trade ;  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  undertook  to  ask  a  question  in  Parliament  about  this. 

DOMINIONS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

Naturally  the  appointment,  in  1911,  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  examine  Imperial 
resources  occupied  the  closest  attention,  not  only  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Com- 
mittee, but  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  as  a  whole.  A  deputation  of  the  Com- 
mittee pleaded  the  importance  of  examining  how  far  inter- Empire  trade  might  be, 
not  only  investigated,  but  improved  and  extended  consistent  with  the  fiscal  policy  of 
each  part  of  the  Empire.  They  held  that  a  Royal  Commirsion  was  far  too  important 
a  body  to  confine  itself  merely  to  statistical  work :  this  could  be  done  elsewhere,  and 
its  province  was,  rather,  to  supplement  it  by  actual  productive  activity. 

In  October  1912  two  members  of  the  Committee  were  called  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  on  the  proposal  for  an  Imperial  Fund  and  Board ; 
this  involved  what  were  then  two  very  real  difficulties — the  effect  of  Party  politics 
on  the  existing  machinery  for  possible  trade  improvements,  and  the  disputed  question 
of  the  constitutional  position  of  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  Committee  and  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  could  not  be  held  to  have  an  opinion  on  either  of  these  points, 
being  ipso  facto  non-party  and  non-official.  They  took  the  view  generally  of  the 
Dominions  statesmen  on  the  question  rather  than  that  of  the  Home  Government ; 
and  the  general  result  was  a  request  from  the  Commissioners  (who  evidently  realised 
the  importance  of  the  proposal)  to  submit  suggestions  as  to  definite  useful  expenditure 
for  such  a  fund — for  example,  improvement  of  freight  conditions,  lowered  charges  on 
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emigrants,  and  acceleration  of  steamship  services ;  the  replies  to  these  questions 
appear  in  the  memorandum  above  mentioned. 

We  have  noted  already  that  the  Committee  held  that  a  Royal  Commission  existed 
for  something  higher  than  statistical  work,  and  therefore  required  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  Board  to  carry  out  and  carry  on  its  recommendations :  the 
Fund  and  the  Board  together  would,  in  the  case  of  freight  rates  and  cost  of  shipping 
generally,  serve  as  the  best  possible  counter-agent  to  shipping  combines,  whether 
these  were  all-British  or  partly  under  foreign  control.  The  danger  in  such  combines 
was  the  tendency  to  raise  rates  and  to  economise  speed  and  efficiency  in  shipping 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  profits.  The  Committee  therefore  held  that  rates  should  be 
as  low  as  possible,  compatible  with  the  proper  treatment  of  the  seamen  of  the  mercantile 
service,  so  as  to  encourage  freights,  and  that  sea  transit  should  be  as  comprehensive 
and  speedy  as  possible,  so  as  to  ensure  the  best  possible  results  in  inter-Empire 
communication.  It  is  noteworthy  that  to-day  this  question  of  land  and  sea  rates 
is  very  serious  in  Canada. 

It  is  a  further  interesting  corollary  to  these  proposals  that  the  Committee  has  asked 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  to  include,  among  the  papers  to  be  read  during  the  forth- 
coming session,  a  paper  on  the  best  means  of  financing  the  production  and  transport 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Empire — a  measure  entirely  consistent  with  all  their 
efforts  for  Empire  trade  and  industry.  This  paper  has  now  been  arranged  for. 

HONGKONG  UNIVERSITY. 

In  November  1912  the  Committee  was  asked  by  the  University  of  Hongkong  to 
help  to  procure,  for  the  engineering  and  applied  science  section,  examples  of  pumps, 
engines,  dynamos,  motors,  &c.  Its  efforts  were  highly  successful  and  resulted  in 
the  collection  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  material,  while  the  Chairman 
personally  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  books  on  engineering. 

COMMERCIAL  INTRODUCTIONS. 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  system  of  commercial  "  introductions  " — which  is 
to-day  (as  we  shall  see  further  on)  the  great  feature  of  the  Information  Bureau — 
appears,  during  1913,  in  the  shape  of  a  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
consider  a  circular  letter  from  the  American  Consulate  in  London  to  Indian  export 
houses. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  EMPIRE  STATISTICS. 

The  last  pre-war  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  signalised  by  requests  to  Trade 
Commissioners  Overseas  to  furnish  information  for  the  furtherance  of  inter-Empire 
trade ;  also  by  suggestions  to  the  Colonial  Office  for  a  conference  of  Empire  statesmen 
on  the  question  of  uniformity  in  Empire  statistics ;  by  the  proposed  preparation  of 
a  memorandum  on  Empire  sugar  for  the  Royal  Commission ;  and  finally  by  a  proposal 
to  inquire  in  Parliament  whether  the  arrangement  for  special  postal  rates  to  Canada 
for  the  proceedings  of  Societies  could  not  be  extended  to  the  other  Dominions. 
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WAR  TRADE  WORK. 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  did  not  inaugurate  new  energies  for  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee ;  it  simply  intensified  and  justified  the  policy  it  had  consistently 
followed  for  the  previous  three  years.  Even  its  instant  move  against  enemy  trade 
had  already  been  foreshadowed  in  more  than  one  instance  of  the  methods  of  German 
competition  that  had  attracted  its  attention. 

Its  first  departure,  a  fortnight  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  England,  was  a 
discussion  on  the  difficulty  of  securing,  without  Government  aid,  proper  facilities  for 
the  British  merchant  as  well  as  security  for  his  capital  and  projects  which  were  now 
endangered. 

This  led  to  a  decision  to  make  reports  upon,  and  collect  samples  of,  German  and 
Austrian  products  and  merchandise,  and  then  to  begin  to  put  British  sellers  and  buyers 
into  touch  with  one  another :  the  memorandum  on  this  was  sent  to  the  Press  in 
August  1914. 

PUBLIC  CONTRACTS  FOR  BRITISH  FIRMS. 

There  followed  in  December  1914  a  request  to  Government  to  secure  that,  in  all 
possible  cases  and  except  under  special  conditions,  contracts  and  purchases  of  goods 
involving  public  money  within  the  Empire  should  be  restricted  to  British  firms.  This 
was  strengthened  later  on  by  support  from  various  British  Colonies  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce  who  were  directly  approached  on  the  subject,  and  whose  replies  were 
summarised  in  a  precis  which  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
— later  on — to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Committee.  Logically  enough,  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Committee  also  urged  the  Government  in  1916  to  take  definite  action 
on  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Conference,  for  the  examination  of  which  Lord  Balfour's 
Committee  had  been  appointed. 

EMPIRE  ORGANISATION  UNDER  WAR  CONDITIONS. 

During  1915  and  onwards  one  of  the  chief  efforts  of  the  Committee  was  the  further 
presentment  before  the  Government  of  the  needs  of  the  Crown  Colonies.  It  urged 
that  a  special  department  might  be  created,  on  the  analogy  of  the  Munitions  Depart- 
ment, to  organise  and  allocate  for  Empire  trade  and  industry  all  labour,  raw  material, 
and  transport  which  could  be  spared  from  war  needs.  The  reply  was  that,  while 
everything  possible  was  being  considered  and  done  for  Empire  trade,  the  new  de- 
partment could  not  yet  be  created.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see,  in  this  connection, 
how  far  the  duties  outlined  for  it  will  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  new  official 
organisation  for  commercial  intelligence,  &c. 

DEPUTATION  ON  CROWN  COLONY  TRADE. 

The  Committee  enlisted  in  this  cause  the  help  of  the  many  Societies  interested  in 
Crown  Colony  trade,  and  called  a  conference,  the  agenda  of  which  was  based  on  a 
report  from  the  British  Guiana  branch  of  the  Institute.  Later  on  it  sent  an 
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influential  deputation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  urge  the  creation 
of  an  independent  committee,  which  should  advise  the  Colonial  Office  on  trade  and 
other  questions  in  the  Crown  Colonies.  This  elicited  the  assurance  from  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  that  the  representations  of  the  deputation  should  receive  consideration,  and 
that  it  was  his  sincere  hope  that  our  German  enemies  would  never  be  allowed  to  use  our 
resources  against  ourselves  in  the  future  in  the  way  that  they  had  done  in  the  past. 
He  added  that  the  help  we  had  got  from  the  Empire  had  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question  of  preference,  and  had  made  everybody  in  the  country  ready  to  consider  it 
not  merely  from  the  paying  point  of  view,  not  merely  from  the  profit  and  loss  point  of 
view,  but  from  the  higher  consideration  of  what  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  owed 
to  each  other,  and  how  much  the  strength  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  might  be  increased. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Committee  also  entered  into  an  active  correspondence  with  the  Overseas  Govern- 
ments (always  its  best  friends)  on  the  highly  important  question  of  new  industries ; 
for  these  its  records  show  numerous  and  valuable  replies. 

TRADING  BY  POST. 

Direct  parcel  post  with  Cuba — a  side  issue  perhaps,  but  not  unimportant — occupied 
its  attention  beyond  the  first  formal  application  to  the  Postmaster-General.  It 
interested,  and  obtained  the  help  of,  the  British  Minister  at  Havana  in  the  matter, 
and,  though  the  establishment  of  such  a  postal  system  is  stated  to  be  impracticable 
for  the  present,  the  question  will  be  taken  up  again  after  the  War. 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  LAW. 

Consistently  with  its  general  wish  for  uniformity  of  treaties,  statistics,  company 
law,  the  metric  system,  &c.,  throughout  the  Empire,  the  Committee  gave  special 
attention  to  the  proposal,  emanating  from  Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh,  K.C.,  a  Canadian 
member  of  the  Institute,  for  an  Imperial  Patent  Law.  Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh  is  still 
engaged  upon  the  draft  of  such  a  law,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  AND  AN  IMPERIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD. 

Early  in  1917  the  Committee  saw,  in  regard  to  two  of  perhaps  its  most  important 
recommendations,  the  result  of  its  efforts.  The  Dominions  Royal  Commission 
advocated  the  creation  of  that  very  Imperial  Development  Board  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  recommended  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
announced  that  the  number  of  Trade  Commissioners  had  been  increased  from  four 
to  sixteen.  At  the  present  moment  trade  representation  has  been  still  more  largely 
increased  by  the  nomination  of  some  fifty  trade  correspondents  ;  furthermore,  in 
the  official  memorandum  published  this  autumn  on  the  new  commercial  intelligence 
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system,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  number  be  augmented  until  British  trade 
representation  is  complete  both  in  the  Empire  Overseas  and  in  foreign  countries. 

TRAINING  OF  AUSTRALIAN  STUDENTS. 

One  more  effort,  still  sub  judice,  may  be  recorded  :  Australian  engineering 
students  had  hitherto  been  mainly  given  facilities  for  free  training  in  the  United  States 
by  American  firms— their  subsequent  progress  being  naturally  utilised  for  the  benefit 
of  American  engineering  development.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  has 
now  engaged  the  co-operation  of  the  British  Engineering  Association  and  of  Overseas 
authorities  to  ensure  similar  facilities  and  training  for  these  students  in  British  firms, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Empire. 

RENE  FRANCIS. 

(To  be  concluded,) 
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CANADA. 

Fixed  Prices  for  Wheat. — The  Canadian  Board  of  Grain  Supervisors,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  have  fixed  a  flat  price  for  Canadian  wheat  in  store  at 
Fort  William  or  Port  Arthur.  The  prices  are  the  same  as  those  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  "  Hard  Northern "  and  "  Hard  Winter "  wheat  in  store 
at  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  which  qualities  correspond  to  the  "Northern"  and  "Red 
Winter"  qualities  of  Western  Canada.  Nothing  below  third-grade  wheat  has  been 
priced,  but  very  little  of  this  year's  crop  is  expected  to  fall  short  of  this  standard. 
No  fixed  prices  have  been  put  upon  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  so  that  these  grains  will 
be  marketed  in  the  usual  way. 

New  War  Loan. — It  is  understood  that  the  Dominion's  new  internal  loan  of  $150,000,000 
(£30,000,000)  will  be  in  bonds  carrying  5£  per  cent,  interest,  free  of  taxation,  issued 
at  par,  and  that  subscribers  will  in  all  probability  have  the  choice  of  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  years'  bonds,  which  will  carry  conversion  rights  as  in  the  case  of  previous 
issues.  America  is  not  expected  to  subscribe  to  this  loan,  as  no  issue  will  be  made 
in  the  United  States.  Canada's  internal  loans  up  to  the  present  amount  to  $350,000,000, 
(£70,000,000). 

Asbestos  Mines  in  Quebec. — The  asbestos  mines  in  Quebec  Province  have  been 
extremely  active  throughout  the  year,  shipments  having  amounted  to  133,339  tons, 
valued  at  $5,182,905.  The  market  could  have  absorbed  much  more  asbestos  than  was 
offered,  but  unfortunately  the  output  was  limited  by  the  shortage  of  labour.  As  the 
demand  was  greater  than  the  supply,  prices  rose  accordingly,  more  especially  for  the 
higher  grades,  the  result  being  that  although  the  tonnage  shipped  shows  an  advance 
of  only  18  per  cent.,  the  value  increased  46  per  cent.  The  asbestos  mined  in  Canada 
is  considered  generally  to  be  the  finest  white  variety  in  the  world.  South  African 
asbestos  is  being  mined  in  increasing  quantities,  and  the  value  per  ton  of  rock  mined 
is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  Canadian  variety. 

The  Canadian  Association. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  various 
associations  and  committees  formed  within  the  Empire  to  deal  with  the  numerous 
problems  of  development  and  reconstruction  after  the  war.  The  Canadian  Association 
is  a  recent  addition  to  these  institutions,  and  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  strictly 
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non-political.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  has  consented  to  become  honorary  president, 
while  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (a  former  Governor-General),  has  agreed  to  act  as 
an  honorary  vice-president,  as  has  also  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley.  The  executive 
committee  is  widely  representative  of  Canadian  interest*  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Association  will  have  its  headquarters  in  London.  Without  encroaching  upon  the 
work  of  any  existing  institution,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Canadian  Association  to 
promote  Canadian  interests  in  the  Mother  Country  and  overseas,  and  to  utilise  to  the 
full  any  assistance  that  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  a  position  to  offer 
in  the  interests  of  the  Dominion. 

Infant  Mortality.— It  is  stated  that  the  Ontario  Board  of  Health  is  about  to  under- 
take an  investigation  of  infant  mortality  in  the  City  of  Hamilton.  The  investigation 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  made  in  Canada,  and  will  include  a  study  of  social, 
economic,  and  housing  conditions,  while  the  question  of  feeding  will  receive  special 
attention.  Hamilton,  being  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  this  study.  Its  population  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  the  drawing 
of  conclusions  from  the  findings  of  the  investigation,  and  its  size  is  such  as  to  admit 
of  the  work  being  done  in  a  reasonable  time.  A  large  percentage  of  the  population 
is  foreign,  and  this  fact  should  be  of  assistance  in  comparing  conditions  among  the 
foreign-born  and  native  citizens. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Completion  of  the  Transcontinental  Line.— The  completion  of  the  East-to-Weat 
Transcontinental  Railway  is  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  colony.  Owing  to 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that  Australia  has  been  at  war  for  the  last  three 
years  or  more,  and  has  therefore  experienced  the  inevitable  disorganisation  of  supplies, 
&c.,  the  date  on  which  it  was  hoped  the  line  would  be  finished  has  had  to  be 
postponed  more  than  once.  That  it  should  have  been  completed  during  the  war, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  achievement.  The  new  line  runs  from  Port  Augusta, 
in  South  Australia,  to  the  Golden  Mile  at  Kalgoorlie,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Western  Australian  system.  One-third  of  the  thousand  miles  is  perfectly  straight — 
the  longest  stretch  of  straight  railroad  in  the  world,  it  is  claimed — and  in  one  part 
the  line  traverses  four  hundred  miles  of  level,  treeless  plain,  a  monotonous  outlook 
for  the  traveller.  This  new  line  will  be  the  means  of  reducing  the  postal  distance 
between  London  and  Sydney,  as  the  mails  can  be  conveyed  overland  instead  of  by 
boat  from  Fremantle  to  Adelaide.  The  journey  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Indian  Oceans 
will  occupy  about  half  the  time  it  has  taken  hitherto,  while  the  eastern  capitals  of 
Australia  will  be  brought  many  days  nearer  to  Perth  and  Fremantle.  The  construction 
of  the  East-to-West  line  has  taken  five  years,  and  has  cost  about  £7,000,000. 

New  South  Wales  War  Funds. — The  Fund  for  the  relief  of  Polish  victims  of  the 
war  was  opened  on  April  9,  1915,  when  the  Premier  promised  that  the  Government 
would  subsidise  the  Fund  pound  for  pound  collected  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  Under 
this  promise  the  Government  paid  £14,300.  The  total  amount  collected  by  the  Fund 
to  April  5,  1917,  was  £102,721  2*.  6d.,  and  the  amount  remitted  to  Poland  was 
£97,036.  The  balance  remains  in  the  Bank  of  Now  South  Wales  until  Poland  is 
freed  from  enemy  occupation. 

The  Allies  Day  Fund,  originated  to  assist  the  Polish  Fund  as  well  as  the  French, 
Serbian,  and  Montenegrin  Funds,  realised  £171,866  1*.  lid.  This  sum  was  distributed 
as  follows :  Polish  Fund,  £68,240  13«.  8d ;  to  France,  £69,240  13*.  8d. ;  to  the  Serbian 
and  Montenegrin  Funds,  £34,384  14«.  Id.  The  expenses  of  administration  amounted 
to  £188  12s.  lid. 

New  South  Wales  Coal  Mines.— It  is  stated  that  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  has  commandeered  all  the  State  coal  mines.  A  National  Service  Bureau  was 
established  in  August  last  to  conduct  the  enrolment  of  voluntary  labour.  According 
to  the  most  recent  reports,  ten  mines  have  been  named  and  are  now  being  worked. 

3c 
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MALAY  PENINSULA. 

Growing  Trade. — The  Malay  Peninsula  is  largely  an  agricultural  country,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  tin  has  been  its  most  valuable  export,  and  to-day  it  leads  the  world 
in  the  production  of  cultivated  rubber.  The  rapid  development  of  this  industry  has 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  trade  generally.  The  statistics  published  by  the  Straits 
Settlements  Government  show  an  increased  trade  with  America  in  such  things  as 
implements,  tools,  &c.  During  the  war  Japan  has  extended  her  commercial  relations 
throughout  the  Far  East,  and  the  trade  in  photographic  and  cinematograph  materials 
is  growing,  there  being  evidences  of  reciprocal  trade  between  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  British  India,  Burma,  Netherlands,  India,  and  Siam. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Trinidad's 7  Contribution  to  the  War. — Trinidad  this  year  will  contribute  from  taxa- 
tion towards  the  Empire's  needs  upwards  of  £100,000,  besides  her  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  gifts,  which  have  been  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  bulk  of  this  sum 
will  be  furnished  by  the  War  Contribution  Tax,  which  is  expected  to  yield  from  £90,000 
to  £105,000,  the  balance  comes  from  War  Tax  Stamps,  which  up  to  August  31  had 
been  sold  to  the  amount  of  £3,825,  and  should  reach  a  total  of  £6,000  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

THE  SUDAN. 

"  Sudan  Notes  and  Records." — It  is  understood  that  a  proposal  to  start  a  scientific 
journal  dealing  with  Sudan  anthropology^  antiquities,  languages,  geography,  natural 
history  and  other  sciences  is  shortly  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  first  number 
of  Sudan  Notes  and  Records  may  be  expected  early  in  1918.  Once  established 
the  journal  will  be  published  quarterly.  The  publication  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Crowfoot,  Director  of  Education,  will  be  Chairman. 

OUTSIDE  THE  EMPIBE. 

Empire  Day  at  Santos,  Brazil. — The  Committee  of  British  Residents  in  Santos,  which 
deals  with  British  War  Charities,  obtained  special  collections,  amounting  to  over  £750, 
towards  various  funds  at  home.  This  was  considered  a  more  fitting  way  of  celebrating 
Empire  Day  than  any  other. 
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RED  CROSS  WORK.* 

SOME  painstaking  professor  in  some  future  age  will  probably  read  all  the  literature 
about  the  present  war,  and  docket  it  as  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  But  unless  he 
adopts  a  classification  like  that  of  the  curate's  egg,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  place 
this  book.  When  the  authors  try  to  be  moving  or  pathetic,  they  become  ridiculous — 
as,  for  instance,  when  they  have  a  vision  of  Elizabeth  of  Austria  weeping  over  the 
war.  That  sort  of  thing  is  best  left  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Bat  where  they  tell  of 
their  own  experiences  they  are  excellent ;  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  in  dealing 
with  the  flight  from  Serbia,  and  the  brief  period  of  reorganisation  and  hope  which 
preceded  the  ruin  of  that  unhappy  country.  The  authors  appear  to  have  been  peri- 
patetic nurses  with  a  journalistic  vein ;  they  found  Serbia  overrun  with  typhus,  took 

*  Under  Three  Flags:    w'uti    he  Rid  Cross  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Serbia.     By  St.  Clair 
Livingston  and  Ingeborg  Steenhausen.     Macmillan.     3s.  Qd.  n  't. 
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part  in  the  medical  campaign  that  followed  that  scourge,  and  finally  rendered  succour 
to  the  army  and  the  civil  population  in  the  retreat  through  Albania.  The  most 
striking  memory  is  that  of  the  Serbian  soldiers  who,  at  the  end  of  that  long  and  peri- 
lous  march,  strode  into  the  sea  up  to  their  necks  when  they  reached  the  Adriatic- 
it  was  the  promised  Serbian  sea  they  had  reached  at  last,  albeit  not  as  conquerors 
but  as  refugees.  A  priest  blessed  the  waters  before  they  retired.  The  war  which 
has  brought  so  much  disaster  to  Serbia,  has  at  least  given  her  people  a  sight  of 
"the  window  on  the  Adriatic,"  and  so  encouraged  them  to  hope. 

A.  W.  T. 

THE  WORLD'S  FUTURE.* 

ME.  ELLIS  BARKER'S  subject  is  nothing  less  than  the  future  of  the  world.  He  points  oat 
that  Britain  has  a  great  deal  of  leeway  to  make  up  before  she  can  successfully  compete 
again  in  the  world's  industry;  but  since  our  production  per  head  has  doubled  under 
the  stress  of  war,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  standard  should  not  be  maintained, 
and  even  bettered,  in  peace.  It  is  indeed  to  the  interests  of  the  workmen,  no  less  than 
of  the  masters,  that  a  standard  of  large  production  should  be  maintained ;  only  by 
this  means  can  high  wages  be  paid. 

Mr.  Barker,  however,  is  by  no  means  pessimistic  as  to  the  future.  He  holds  that 
we  should  retain  the  German  colonies  and  Mesopotamia,  a  country  which  could  be 
easily  developed  by  irrigation  and  would  in  a  few  years  provide  tn  outlet  for  the 
population  of  British  India.  In  addition,  Britain  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Syria,  where  French  interests  predominate,  and  Smyrna. 
where  the  Greeks  have  a  legitimate  claim,  and  certain  other  districts  already  pre- 
empted, so  to  speak,  by  our  Allies.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  enormous  War 
Debt  with  which  we  shall  be  saddled  presents  no  terrors  to  Mr.  Barker ;  he  sees  in 
it,  in  fact,  only  a  spur  to  fresh  production,  and  fortifies  himself  by  the  doctrine  that 
the  British  industrial  advance  in  the  thirty  years  after  the  Napoleonic  War  was  due 
to  the  heavy  debt  of  those  times.  Certainly,  as  he  points  out,  it  was  not  due  to  Free 
Trade,  since  Free  Trade  was  only  introduced  thirty  years  after  Waterloo. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  historical  research  in  this  book,  which 
furnishes  stimulating  reading  on  a  great  variety  of  foreign  problem*. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NATIVE.f 

THIS  is  a  study  which  deserves  to  be  read  in  other  parts  of  the  world  besides  that  to 
which  the  title  limits  it,  since  it  discusses  in  fact  the  whole  question  of  native  education 
—in  countries,  that  is,  where  the  native  population  is  increasing.  Where  it  is  station- 
ary or  diminishing,  as  in  the  United  States  or  Australia,  discussions  such  as  these  lose 
actuality. 

Mr.  Lbram  speaks  as  a  temperate  but  whole-hearted  advocate  of  native  < 
He  admits  the  difficulties.    He  does  not  blink  the  deficiencies  of  the  scholars— or  of 
the   schools,  which   is   perhaps   not   less   important.    (This   reviewer,   after  glancing   at 
some   of   the  examination  papers  set   to  advanced    native   student*,   can   only    marvel 
that  they  succeeded  in  getting  any  marks  at  all.)    He  admits  the  weak  point  of 
mission  training,   that  it  has  not  taught  the  native  student*  to  be  practical  agncu! 
turists-  indeed  the  misRionaries,  who  had  to  teach  their  pupils  letters  in  order  to  get 
them  to  read  their  Testament  and  hymn-books,  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  a 
Kaffir  should  be  brought  up  like  a  boy  in  an  English  village  school.    But  with  t 
fault  admitted,   the  missionaries  have  done,   and  are  still  doing,  got 

*  The  Great  Problems  of  Britith  Statesmanship      By  J.  Ellis  Barker.     ( John  Murray 
t  TheEducationoftheSouthAfrican  Native.    ByC.  T.Loram.    (Longman*,  Oneni 
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own  special  lines.  With  regard  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  there  is  an  interesting 
indication  in  one  of  the  pages  of  this  book  that  a  tendency  has  recently  made  itself 
visible  of  engrafting  the  best  of  the  native  beliefs  on  to  the  new  religion ;  the  same 
thing  occurred  when  Christianity  spread  among  the  northern  barbarians  in  Europe,  and 
of  course  still  more  emphatically  in  primitive  times  when  it  was  first  influenced  by 
Neoplatonism.  This  new  tendency  towards  an  inclusive  compromise  deserves  attention. 

In  any  event,  the  education  of  the  native  has  now  become  a  matter  which  concerns 
the  politician  as.  well  as  the  missionary.  Mr.  Loram  wisely  insists  that  every  native 
school  should  be  under  State  control,  since  revolutionary  doctrines  may  easily  be 
inculcated  at  private  native  schools,  and  this  might  become  a  danger.  But  he  does  not 
share  the  objections  that  many  white  men  feel  to  the  education  of  the  native  on  the 
right  lines.  Education  of  some  sort  must  be  given,  in  his  opinion,  since  the  mere 
association  of  white  and  native  in  everyday  life  is  a  kind  of  education.  It  is  too  late 
to  debate  that  question,  since  the  schools  are  already  in  existence.  But  he  takes  the 
higher  ground  of  justifying  the  schools  on  the  ground  that  the  educated  native  is  a 
better  citizen,  less  criminal  and  less  sexually  violent,  than  the  uneducated.  Unfortunately 
for  his  contention,  he  has  to  admit  that  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  the  flash  native  in  a  top  hat  and  white  spats  is  hardly  a  credit  to  education. 
Moreover,  he  is  on  rather  doubtful  ground  when  he  claims  that  the  progress  of  a  people 
is  determined  by  a  few  outstanding  men  of  marked  ability,  instead  of  by  the  general 
level.  Many  a  race  in  Europe  has  produced  an  occasional  genius  in  politics  or  war 
who  has  raised  it  far  above  its  neighbours  for  a  time,  but  the  race  has  been  unable  to 
produce  a  successor  and  has  gone  under  in  the  struggle  with  rivals  whose  general  level 
is  higher.  Both  biologically  and  historically  the  author's  contention  is  extremely  dubious. 

Apart  from  these  matters,  the  book  contains  evidence  of  much  thought  and  con- 
siderable research,  and  its  summary  of  facts  is  valuable. 


BOOK   NOTICE. 

The  Nigeria  Handbook.    Compiled  by  A.  C.  Burns,  of  the  Central  Secretary's  Office,  Lagos. 

Mr.  Burns,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  has  compiled  a  very  adequate  and  useful 
publication — we  may  call  it  a  "semi-official"  work  as,  though  not  official,  it  is  issued 
with  the  approval  of  the  Nigerian  Government.  The  book  contains  the  fullest  possible 
statistical  information  about  Nigeria,  and  especially  about  its  trade. 

For  general  information  as  to  population,  geography,  history,  and  constitution,  Mr. 
Burns  has  several  short  but  pithy  and  informative  chapters  which  summarise  the  salient 
points. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  from  a  commercial  (and  we  may  call  this  to-day 
an  Imperial)  point  of  view,  is  however  the  fourth  Appendix,  which  gives,  in  tabular  form, 
the  statistics  of  Nigerian  Trade  from  1900  to  1916. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Place  Names  Of  the  Empire. — I  notice  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  his  recent 
Paper  on  "Place  Names  of  the  Empire,"  omitted  to  draw  attention  to  an  incident 
which  led  to  Drake's  name  being  given  to  the  oldest  possession  of  the  Crown.  Drake, 
on  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  1577-80,  sailed  up  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America 
as  far  north  as  about  twelve  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  landed  at  a 
little  bay  which  he  called  Drake's  Bay,  a  name  by  which  it  is  still  known.  There 
was  held  the  first  Church  of  England  service  ever  celebrated  on  what  is  now  American 
soil.  He  then  took  possession  of  the  district  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
called  it  New  Albion,  a  name  which  is  still  found  on  old  maps.  Although  formally 
taken  possession  of,  New  Albion  was  never  colonised,  and  possession  lapsed.  The 
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claim  of  Newfoundland  to  be  the  oldest  British  Colony  was,  therefore,  in  some  peril 
as   NewfonnniAiui   onlv   Koroma   •Q.U.'^U   .        _   * F°*"> 


The  incidents  quoted  came  to  my  knowledge  during  the  time  I  was  Consul-GenenU 
San  Francisco,  and  it  is  of  further  interest  that  the  landing  of  Drake  and  the 
proclamation  of  New  Albion  as  a  British  Colony,  are  commemorated  by  a  tablet  erected 
m  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  events  mentioned 
It  is  curious  that,  although  Drake  stayed  over  a  fortnight  at  Drake's  Bay  and  had 
boats  coasting  all  the  while,  he  never  discovered  the  Bay  of  Francisco.  The  Golden 
Gate  is  an  opening  caused  by  volcanic  action,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  earth- 
quake which  caused  the  opening  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  took  place  after 
Drake's  visit.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  intrepid  seaman  as  Drake 
could  have  failed  to  find  it. 

I  am,  &c, 

C.  W.  BENNETT. 

Place  Names  in  Ceylon. — I  was  much  interested  in  reading  Sir  Charles  Lucas's 
article  on  "The  Place  Names  of  the  Empire"  in  the  October  number  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE.  There  is,  however,  a  paragraph  in  it  which  barely  does  justice  to  Ceylon, 
where  I  spent  fifty-five  happy  years :  "  Ceylon  haa  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese] 
the  Dutch  and  the  English.  There  is  a  Point  Pedro  which  sounds  Portuguese;  other- 
wise I  do  not  know  of  any  name  in  Ceylon,  unless  it  be  Adam's  Peak,  which  would 
tell  of  European  connection." 

Please  note  the  names  oi  Ceylon  Mountains — Duke's  Nose,  Groat  Western  Range, 
Pidorutalagalla,  the  highest  mountain  in  Ceylon,  Sentry  Box,  Pulpit  Rock,  Haycock, 
then  Point  de  Galle,  Adam's  Bridge. 

I  am,  &c, 
Bournemouth.  W.  I).  GIBBON. 

The  British  West  Indies. — In  the  Institute  Journal  for  September  you  publish 
an  article  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Macdermot  advocating  the  union  of  the  British  West  Indies 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Mr.  Macdermot  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  as  far 
back  as  1911  the  Bahamas  took  steps  to  ascertain  the  view  of  the  Colonial  Office 
upon  the  proposed  union  of  that  Colony  with  Canada. 

In  the  early  part  of  1911  two  Canadian  gentlemen,  Mr.  Macaulay  of  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Co.,  and  Mr.  Delany  McDonald,  Mayor  of  Rigau,  when  on  a  visit  to  the 
Colony,  advocated  the  union,  and  the  idea  found  very  great  favour  among  all  classes 
of  the  community,  both  white  and  coloured. 

Several  very  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held,  and  on  March  13  a  Resolution  was 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Assembly  asking  the  Colonial  Office  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners  to  consider  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  the  Bahamas  to  the  Canadian 
Confederation.  The  Assembly  consists  of  twenty-nine  members  elected  on  what  practically 
amounts  to  manhood  suffrage,  and  of  this  number,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  twenty -four 
were  present.  The  Resolution  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Harcourt  Malcolm,  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House,  on  the  grounds  that  no  mandate  had  been  given  by  the  people  to  their 
representatives  to  discuss  such  a  question;  but  the  Resolution  was  carried  by  twenty- 
one  votes  to  three.  Upon  March  15  the  Resolution  was  sent  to  the  Legislative  Council 
(a  nominated  body  of  nine  members)  by  the  Assembly,  asking  them  to  concur  in  the 
same,  and  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  that  body. 

What  view,  if  any,  was  taken  by  the  Colonial  Office  of  the  Resolution  did  no* 
transpire.  In  any  case  no  reply  was  sent,  or  at  least  communicated,  to  the  Legislature. 

A  short  account  of  these  transactions  was  sent  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  long  article  in  support  of  the  scheme 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun. 
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We  were  given  to  understand  at  the  time  that  though  Canadian  statesmen  were 
non-committal  yet  they  regarded  the  proposal  with  no  unfriendly  interest. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  political  or  commercial  problems  of  the  other  West 
Indian  Islands,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  as  far  as  the  Bahamas  are  concerned  th« 
question  of  confederation  with  the  Canadian  Dominion  would  meet  with  the  earn* 
response  as  it  did  in  1911. 

Yours  truly, 
Baling.  W.  R.  HUNT. 

Migration  within  the  Empire. — You  ask  that  correspondence  should  be  brief.  May 
I  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  word  "emigration"  as  applied  to  th« 
Empire  should  cease  and  "  migration "  be  substituted. 

Many  a  Scotch  farmer  has  found  a  new  home  in  the  south  of  England :  they 
migrated  to  Essex  or  Kent.  In  a  word,  the  man  who  lands  at  New  York  emigrates : 
he  who  goes  to  Quebec  or  Montreal  migrates. 

Lain,  &.G., 
Cyprus.  G.  L.  H. 

The  Newfoundland  Fisheries. — In  the  report  of  the  discussion  upon  my  paper  on 
"The  Imperial  Value  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries,"  published  in  the  November  issue  of 
UNITED  EMPIRE,  Sir  Charles  Fryer's  speech  might  possibly  be  misunderstood,  unless  the 
letter  to  myself,  read  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Maurice,  C.B.,  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  is  also  given ;  and  I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  you  could  find  space  for  it  in  your  next  issue. 

I  am,  etc., 

H.  C.  THOMSON. 

[ENCLOSURE).  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 

43  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

DEAR  Ma.  THOMSON, — The  Fish  Committee  and  the  Board  have  had  under  consideratioa 
the  communication  which  you  recently  addressed  to  me  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  you 
were  encountering  in  launching  the  enterprise  of  the  Fish  Carrying  Express  Vessels,  Limited. 
Both  the  Committee  and  the  Board  have  learnt  with  concern  that  financial  difficulties  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  enterprise  initiated  by  you,  to  which,  as  we  have  everj 
occasion  to  know,  you  have  during  the  past  two  years  devoted  so  much  thought,  time  and 
trouble.  The  Board,  as  you  know,  have  watched  the  development  of  your  scheme  with  the 
most  sympathetic  interest,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  they  have  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  assisted  you  both  in  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  and  in  according 
it  such  support  as  they  were  in  a  position  to  give. 

Both  the  Committee  and  the  Board  hope  that  the  energy  which  they  know  that  you  are 
capable  of  putting  into  the  work  will  enable  you  to  overcome  the  difficulties  you  are  en- 
countering at  the  present  moment,  and  thus  to  launch  successfully  and  at  an  early  date  a 
Bcheme  which  they  regard  as  of  National  and  Imperial  importance,  both  on  account  of  the 
addition  to  the  food  supplies  of  these  Islands  which  they  hope  that  the  scheme  may  provide, 
and  on  account  of  the  importance,  as  it  appears  to  them,  of  linking  up  the  great  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland  with  those  of  the  British  Isles. 

I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  C.  Thomson,  Esq.  HENRY  G.  MADRICM. 

RECEPTION  TO  SIR  ALEXANDER  AND  LADY  HARRIS. 

ON  Friday,  November  16,  an  informal  reception  was  held  at  the  Institute,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Council,  to  meet  Sir  Alexander  Harris,  the  recently  appointed  Governor  of 
Newfoundland,  and  Lady  Harris.  Among  those  who  accepted  were  the  following,  most 
of  whom  were  present : 

;  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Morrie,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hewins,  M.P.  (Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  Lord  and  Lady  Syden- 
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The  guests  were  received  by  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  at  whoso 
3  stood  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Harris  until  the  whole  party  had  assembled  After 
tea  a  move  was  made  to  the  Library,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Charles  TTHM 
with  Sir  Alexander  Harris  on  his  right,  and  Sir  Edward  Morris  on  his  left  hand  The 
Chairman  caJled  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the  names  of  those  who  regretted  their 
inability  to  be  present,  the  list  including  the  following: 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  the  Earl  of  Heath,  the  Earl  and  Countess  Crowe;  Viscount 
Milner,  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Hythe,  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Bonar  Law,  the  Rt.  Hon  Sir 
Albert  Mine,  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  Sir  George  Fiddes,  Sir  William  Macgregor  Sir 
Kider  and  Lady  Haggard,  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Outerbridge,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  and 
Lady  Bowden  Smith,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Amery,  Lt.-Col.  and  Mrs.  R.  Reid,  Mr.  F.  W.  Sumner 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lennard. 

Sir  Harry  Wilson  also  read  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Macgregor,  a  former  Governor 
of  Newfoundland,  in  which  he  said  :  "  Knowing  as  I  do  the  warm-hearted  people  of 
the  premier  colony,  and  acquainted  a.T  I  am  with  the  frank  and  open  character  of 
the  able  and  experienced  new  Governor,  I  predict  a  happy  and  congenial  term  of 
government  for  both,  for  no  better  appointment  could  have  been  made." 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  the  course  of  a  humorous  speech  which  delighted  his  hearers, 

congratulated   Sir  Alexander  Harris  on  his  recent  appointment  and  his    recent  honour. 

He  said   that  they  were   very  old  friends,   and   had   been  young  and  foolish   together. 

Now  he  himself  was  old,  and  Sir  Alexander  was  wise.     In  the  long  walks  they  had  taken, 

in  old  days,  Sir  Alexander  displayed  unusual  speed  and  endurance,  due  to  a  Spartan  infancy 

spent  in  Newfoundland.    He  had  been  for  many  years  closely  connected  at  the  Colonial  Office 

\uth  tho  West  Indies,  and  those  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  West  Indies  and 

their  principal  product,  invariably  and  inevitably  added  something  to  a  natural  sweetness  of 

disposition.    Numbers  of  friends  from  home  and  overseas  would  bear  witness  to  the  constant 

courtesy  of  the  late  Chief  Clerk  —  his  patient  attention  and  his  ready  sympathy  with  bis 

visitors  and  the  objects  of  their  visit.    If  Newfoundland  should  ever  be  further  troubled  with 

arbitrations,  in  their  new  Governor  they  would  find  a  past  master  in  getting  up  cases,  in 

fact  he  might  almost  be  described  as  an  Imperial  family  solicitor.    He  hoped  that  among 

his  researches  into  history,  Sir  Alexander  would  provide  an  authoritative  and  final  solu- 

tion of  the  old  conundrum  of  Cabots'  landfall,  and  whatever  the  Governor  said  must  be 

right.    He  thought  a  sense  of  humour  was  a  valuable  qualification  for  that  high  position, 

especially  when  a  Governor  was  solemnly  reciting  solemn  King's  speeches  composed  for 

him  by  a  learned  and  astute  Prime  Minister.    If  good  physique,  long  experience,  power  of 

work,   courtesy   of   manner,   kindly  and  sympathetic   interest   in   men   and   things  were 

qualifications  for  a  Governor,  Newfoundland  was  much  to  be  congratulated  on  His  Majesty's 

choice.    As  regards  Newfoundland  herself  she  must,  he  felt,  be  tired  of  being  told  she 

was    the   oldest   colony;   no   ladies   liked   being   reminded   of   their   age.    For   his   part 

he  did  not  care  for  ranging  the  self-governing  Dominions  in  order  of  seniority:   they 

were  one  and  all  on  the  same  high  plane,  one  and  all  contributing  to  tho  Old  Country  th« 

joyous  gift  of  perpetual  youth.    In  the  case  of  Newfoundland  he  looked  not  so  much 

to  her  historic  past,  as  to  her  virile  present;    amphibious,  like  ourselves,  on  land  and 
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sea,  in  this  War  Newfoundlanders  had  been  the  "  old  block  "  itself.  Sir  Edmund  Morris  was 
taking  from  us  an  old  and  great  friend :  might  he  be  as  good  a  friend  to  Newfoundland  as 
he  had  been  to  us. 

Sir  Edward  Morris,  after  paying  a  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  and  personal  popu- 
larity of  the  late  Governor,  Sir  Walter  Davidson,  and  Lady  Davidson,  gave  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Harris  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Newfoundland.  He 
considered,  like  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  that  an  admirable  choice  had  been  made.  He  also  spoke 
warmly  of  the  way  in  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  grappling  with  the  thousand 
and  one  problems  arising  out  of  the  war,  and  thanked  the  Council  for  having  provided 
such  an  enjoyable  entertainment  for  their  guests  that  afternoon. 

Sir  Alexander  Harris,  who  on  rising  was  greeted  with  much  applause,  thanked  the  two 
previous  speakers  for  their  kind  references  to  himself,  and  spoke  in  affectionate  terms  of  his 
old  and  dear  friend  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  whose  eulogy  he  said  he  would  do  his  best 
to  deserve,  though  the  language  in  which  it  was  couched  he  could  not  hope  to  emulate. 
He  then  entered  upon  some  charming  reminiscences  of  his  childish  days  spent  in  New- 
foundland, many  of  the  traits  oi  whose  scenery — the  "  ponds "  and  the  "  barrens " 
and  other  characteristic  features — had  remained  vividly  fixed  in  his  memory.  He 
told  how  a.,  a  boy  he  used  to  borrow  a  drum,  and  drive  the  cows  back  from  the 
pastures  to  the  stalls,  drumming  as  he  went.  He  concluded  with  some  friendly  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  Institute,  the  unfailing  courtesy  of  whose  officials  he  had  often 
experienced  when  working  in  the  Library  on  the  cases  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
and  expressed  the  pleasure  which  he  and  Lady  Harris  felt  in  meeting  so  many  old 
friends  before  leaving  England  for  their  new  sphere  of  work  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  Hewins,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  had  been  detained 
by  his  duties  at  the  House  of  Commons  and  had  just  entered  the  room,  at  the  Chair- 
man's request  kindly  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  new  Governor,  and  referred  to  the  fine  record  of  the  New- 
foundlanders on  sea  and  land  in  the  present  war.  He  spoke  on. behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  whose  unfortunate  accident  prevented  him  from  being  present  on  this  inter- 
esting occasion. 


HOUSE    AND    SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

"  CANADA  and  the  War "  was  the  subject  of  an  inspiriting  address  by  Lieut.-Col. 
A.  C.  Pratt,  M.P.P.,  Ontario,  on  the  third  Thursday  in  November. 

Col.  Pratt  furnished  many  instructive  details  regarding  Canada's  efforts  in  the 
world  struggle.  With,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  one  Province,  there  had  been  unity 
of  sentiment  and  purpose.  Up  to  the  end  of  June  last  the  voluntary  enlistments  in 
Canada  amounted  to  329,016,  made  up  as  follows : — 

Canadian  born :  British,  132,265 ;  French,  14,684 ;  British  born,  162,002 ;  U.S.  born, 
10,860 ;  Foreign  born,  9,205.  When  there  were  added  the  numbers  of  discharges, 
64,552,  it  would  be  recognised  that  Canada,  on  the  whole,  had  well  responded  to  the 
call  for  men.  Many  problems  would  have  to  be  faced  after  the  War,  and  Canada  was 
preparing  to  meet  these.  Settlement  on  the  land  would  provide  for  many  men  who, 
after  service  at  the  Front,  would  not  desire  to  return  to  close  office-work.  Among 
other  problems  was  that  of  trade  relations  with  Germany.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  that  many  appeared  to  think  that  to  help  our  Empire  after  the  War  we  should 
have  to  help  Germany.  Col.  Pratt  concluded  a  most  interesting  address  by  advocating 
air-craft  reprisals  on  German  cities. 

Messrs.  E.  R.  Peacock  (Melbourne),  Arthur  P.  Pooley,  Howard  Ruff  (Royal  Society 
of  St.  George),  A.  Montefiore,  E.  T.  Scammell,  and  Coleman  P.  Hyman  having  spoken, 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  conveyed  to  Col.  Pratt  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  who 
occupied  the  chair. 
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MR.    HERBERT   GARRISON'S   LECTURES. 

SlHCB  our  last  report  Mr.  Garrison  has  given  ninety-six  illustrated  lectures  on  "Tlo 
Empire  and  the  War  to  great  audiences.  The  following  are  a  few  places  visited— Tunbridce 
Wells  Brighton,  Shoreham,  Shorncliffe,  Wimbledon,  Lewisham,  Liverpool,  Crowboroui/l 
Bradford,  Bolton,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Fulham,  Baling,  Becclen,  Lowestoft,  Felirstowe,  Chisw ick. 
Herne  Bay,  Port  Sunlight,  Seaford,  Berkhamsted,  Hornchurch,  Eastbourne,  Chelmsford 
Bromyard,  Leominster,  Hammersmith,  Southend,  and  Dundee.  At  the  last  named  he  was' 
greeted  by  an  audience  that  packed  the  great  Kinnaird  Hall,  and  hundreds  were  unable 
to  gain  admission.  The  Lord  Provost  presided.  Next  month  Mr.  Garrison  is  booked  among 
other  places  for  the  St.  Andrew's  Hall  at  Glasgow,  and  the  Victoria  Rooms  at  Bristol.  Ho 
has  lectured  to  thousands  of  our  troops— both  Home  and  Overseas  forces— at  the  large 
camps  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


THE    CAPE   SUNDAYS    RIVER   SETTLEMENTS. 

AN  offer  to  set  aside  2,000  acres  of  this  irrigated  area  for  British  ex-Service  rmen  was 
made  by  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  to  Sir  Rider  Haggard  in  March  1915,  when  the  latter 
was  in  Cape  Town  on  his  mission  round  the  Empire  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
The  property  is  situated  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  the  seaport  of 
the  Eastern  Province  of  Cape  Colony,  and  is  served  by  the  main  lines  of  railway 
running  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg.  The  Company  was 
formed  a  lew  years  ago  with  the  object  of  providing  land  suitable  for  settlement  by 
desirable  British  and  South  African  settlers.  The  climate  is  absolutely  healthy,  and 
the  soil  unsurpassable,  and  the  range  of  profitable  crops  is  very  wide  indeed,  the 
main  being  citrus,  the  crop  being  marketed  in  Europe  in  the  summer  when  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  it  is  out  of  season.  Other  crops  are  lucerne,  mealies, 
apples,  pears,  beans,  figs,  and  olives,  while  bees  and  poultry  are  another  branch  of 
farming,  and  would  be  found  a  most  profitable  side  line. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Kantack,  the  Director  of  Immigration  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
in  his  report  on  the  irrigation  of  this  valley  to  the  Union  Parliament,  writes  as  follows : — 

The  project  itself  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  promising  one*  I 
have  ever  been  associated  with  in  South  Africa,  and  paves  the  way  for  ono  of  the  moat 
favourable  closer  settlement  schemes  which  the  Union  is  ever  likely  to  produce.  Soil,  topography, 
climate,  communications,  and  market  conditions  are  all  of  the  most  favourable. 

The  Company  have  now  definitely  set  aside  2,000  acres  to  be  known  as  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  block.  The  land  will  be  divided  up  into  blocks  of  20,  30,  and  40 
acres;  the  latter  being  the  maximum  amount  allowed,  although  more  can  be  acquired 
outside  this  area.  There  will  be  a  qualified  staff  of  advisers,  who  will  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  settlers,  and  will  also  arrange,  if  required,  to  do  such  work  as  pre- 
liminary ploughing,  planting,  fencing  and  transport,  &c.,  and  add  the  <xx>t  of  such 
work  to  the  purchase  price  in  an  endeavour  to  reduce  the  necessary  outlay  and  expenses 
of  the  settler. 

The  special  price  to  British  ex-Service  men  is  £30  per  acre  for  irrigabh 
of    bush,    stumped    and   ploughed   to   a   depth   of   nine   or   ten   inches.    The   purchase 
price,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  will  be  payable  as  follows  :— 

Twenty  per  cent,  in  the  sixth  year  of  occupation,  and  the  balance  spread  ovi 
four  following  years,  thereby  giving  the  settler  five  clear  years  in  which  to  get  established. 

It  is   considered   necessary   that  each  settler  should   have  £500   working  capita 
carry  him  through  the  first  few  years. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  social  side  of  life  in  the  settlement,  the  Company  pro 
to  build  a  Club  House  for  the  settlers,  and  to  lay  out  central  grounds  for  cncl 
.tennis,   football,  and  other  forms   of  sport.    Further  details  regarding   this 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  R.  Uvedale  Corbett,  at  the  Institute,  who  will 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  any  intending  settlers. 
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NOTICES   TO   FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident  Fellows  (69) : 

James  Baker,  F.R.G.S.,  Edmund  T.  Bartlett,  Desmond  Byrne,  Neville  P.  Edwards, 
George  V.  Gambles,  Eev.  Charles  P.  Hopkins,  Alfred  H.  Irwin,  Harold  Jeans,  Sir  Wittiam 
B.  Peat,  Sir  Montagu  C.  Turner,  Henry  J.  Vollar,  Joseph  Havelock  Wilson,  C.B.E. 

BIRMINGHAM.— Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  Edward  Booth,  Arthur  David  Brooks  (Lord 
Mayor  of  Birmingham),  Rev.  Rosslyn  Bruce,  D.D.,  Ernest  R.  Canning,  J.  G.  Chilling- 
worth,  Join  Horace  Francis,  Charles  L.  Gardiner,  W.  J.  George,  Frank  P.  Hailey, 
Joseph  James,  Professor  Adam  Willis  Kirkaldy,  F.  W.  Lambert,  W.  J.  Myatt,  Ernest 
L.  Payton,  Howard  F.  Sabin,  Harry  H.  Sambidge,  John  Shuffltbolham,  A.  J.  Smith, 
Norman  Tiptaft,  G.  Henry  Wright. 

MANCHESTER. — David  Elder  Anderson,  Stanley  Ashworth,  Wm.  Chas.  Bacon, 
Colonel  E.  A.  Behrcns,  V.D.,  Allan  H.  Bright,  Fleetwood  Smith  Churchill,  Hugh  C. 
Clanahan,  J.P.,  I.  H.  Cunliffe,  Frank  A.  Dean,  I.  H.  Farthing,  Peter  Forrester,  H.  M. 
Gilscn,  Archibald  E.  Gocdwin,  W.  E.  Goodwin,  Hugh  S.  Greg,  Walter  Hardwick,  E. 
Hargrcave,  Sir  Arthur  A.  Haworth,  Bart.,  George  C.  Haworth,  R.  N.  Hindley,  Lieut. - 
Col.  H.  L.  James,  C.B.,  J.  Kemp,  E.  Latimer,  W.  B.  Midgley,  J.  Terry  Milnes,  John 
Mocdie,  Edwin  L.  Oliver,  Jchn  R.  Oliver,  Sir  Alexander  Porter,  Alexander  A.  Robertson, 
Sir  T.  Thcrnhitt  Shann,  R.  B.  Stoker,  John  Thomas,  J.  H.  Walker,  Clarence  8.  Witt- 
cocks,  James  S.  Williamson. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (71): 

AUSTRALIA.— Capt.  E.  Marston  Allester  (Huonvitte,  Tas.),  Capt.  James  C.  Nichol- 
son, F.R.C.S.E.  (New  Hebrides),  Leonard  A.  F.  Senn  (Adelaide). 

CANADA. — Lyman  T.  Barclay  (Edmonton),  2nd  Lieut.  Harry  M.  Blake  (Toronto'), 
William  B.  Burgoyne  (St.  Catherines),  Dr.  B.  G.  Connolly  (Ottawa),  Dr.  William  A. 
Graham  (Ottawa),  Lieut.-Col.  Cyrus  M.  Ingatt  (Ottawa),  Johnston  M.  MacAdams  (Sarnia), 
A.  G.  Smith  (Toronto),  Capt.  Frank  B.  Wilson  (Quebec). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— Walter  Cresswell  (Waierberg),  Fred.  P.  Harrie  (Prieska),  Guittaume 
Hermanus  Marais  (Wellington),  George  M.  Lawrence  (Prieska),  Hermanns  A.  van  der 
Merwe  (Prieska),  Lieut.  Ormond  Yeatman,  Rev.  A.  E.  Heath  (Uitenhage). 

BERMUDA.— Genera*  Sir  James  Wilkocks,  G.C.M.O.,  K.C.B,  K.C.S.I.,  D.8.O. 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.— Robert  M.  Murie  (Sotik).  BRITISH  GUIANA.— tf.  C. 
Humphrys.  CAMEROONS.— Frederick  E.  Trotman.  EGYPT.—  Sir  Murdock  Mac- 
donald,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— Percy  F.  S.  Godolphin 
(Ayer  Kuning),  Clarence  Hecker  (Seremban),  Leicester  W.  Keppel  (Perak),  Harold  A. 
Sugden  (Ayer  Kuning),  Thomas  B.  Webster  (Tampin).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— Rev. 
Arthur  G.  Colleck  (Accra).  NIGERIA. — Robert  Bruce  (Kano),  Herbert  Shaw  (Kano), 
Conrad  R.  Wimberley  (Ilorin).  RHODESIA. — Archibald  J.  Bourdais  (Victoria),  Harold 
N.  Williamson  (Fort  Victoria).  ARGENTINE. — Robert  Begg  (Buenos  Aires),  Horace 
A.  Beadles  (Buenos  Aires),  Robert  G.  Best  (Pirovano),  James  H.  B.  Brown  (Hereford, 
F.C.O.),  John  Chapman  (Rosario  de  Santa  Fe),  C.  H.  R.  Christie  (Buenos  Aires),  Wm. 
D.  R.  Christie  (Buenos  Aires),  James  T.  Cornish  (Buenos  Aires),  Gwilym  L.  Davies 
(Buenos  Aires),  K.  A.  P.  Field  (Saaredra),  W.  J.  Grant  (Labontage),  Hardwicke  C. 
Hodgkin  (Alto  Aleyne),  Henry  Hussey  (Buenos  Aires),  Alexander  G.  Krett  (Buenos  Aires), 
Eustace  L.  Lacey  (Buenos  Aires),  Ronald  Leslie  (Buenos  Aires),  Matthew  Lowndes 
(Buenos  Aires),  Alfred  Martin  (Rosario),  Richard  Martin  (Buenos  Aires),  Robert  G. 
Nothwanger  (Buenos  Aires),  George  E.  Pearce  (Buenos  Aires),  Horace  A.  Power  (Buenos 
Aires),  C.  J.  Robertson  (Buenos  Aires),  F.  G.  Sketch  (Concordia),  Wilfred  Stocks  (Rosario), 
Joseph  W.  Woottey  (Buenos  Aires). — BRAZIL. — Ebenezer  J.  Macdonald  (Sao  Paulo). 
CANARY  ISLANDS.— Edgar  L.  Caulfield  (Santa  Cruz),  Edmund  Caulfield  (Santa  Cruz), 
Clarence  H.  Hughes  (Las  Palmas),  Robert  Sampson  (Santa  Cruz).  MADEIRA. — Percy 
H.  Mutter .  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.— Peter  Kerr  (Portland,  Oregon). 

Unattached  to  any  Colony.— Major  Cuthbert  Christy,  R.A.M.C.,  Major  Arthur  V, 
Langton,  R.A.,  Captain  Aubrey  C.  H.  Smith,  R.N.,  M.V.Oi 
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Affiliated  Member. — William  F.  Bush  (Paysandu,  Uruguay). 
Associates  (9) : 

Lady  Alabaster,  James  AUpass,  Miss  Mary  E.  Austin,  John   B.  Bishop,  E.  R.  Crone 
Angus  Eraser,  Mrs.    W.  H.  Qraham,  Mrs.  1.  M.  de  Leitch  (Argentine),   Mrt.  M.    Undo* 

[Argentine). 

APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The   Right  Hon.   Lord   Carmichacl,  G.C.S.I.,   G.C.I.E.,  G.C.M.G. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.    G.    C.    Kendrick   (Valparaiso,  Chili) ;   Mr.    Hugh   Hume  (Portland,  Oregon) ;  Mr. 
G.  B.  Smith  Rewse  (Nauru,  Western  Pacific). 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

KILLED  IN  ACTION. — Pte.  W.  P.  Owen,  Lieut.  H.  W.  Tar  butt,  Lieut.  C.  W.  B.  Jarrk, 
Capt.  J.  C.  D.  Tetley. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS.— Pte.  Thos.  Nowell  Twopenny,  Capt,  H.  S.  Walker,  Capt.  H.  E. 
Sulivan,  Major  W.  L.  Maclean,  C.A.M.C.,  Capt.  M.  F.  Sproule,  M.C.,  C.F.A. 


Reginald  Grylls  Thomas,  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  Robt.  Melville,  P.  H. 
Vaughan,  Colonel  D.  Stawell,  John  Deans,  P.  L.  Baker,  Arthur  J.  Broad,  Thos.  D. 
Merton,  E.  C.  V.  Broughton,  Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  Charles  Lipp,  Sidney  J.  Nathan, 
John  A.  Hannay,  J.  A.  Bell  Beattie,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Leander  S.  Jameson,  Bart.,  C.B.,  MJ). 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   SESSION    1917-18. 

The  following    Papers   and  Addresses   have   already  been   arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station) : — 

1917 
WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    12,    at    8.30    p.m. — "Imperial    Trade,"    by   Hon.    F.    M.    B. 

FISHER,  late   Minister  of  Trade    and    Customs,  New  Zealand.     The  Right  Hon.  8k 

Edward  Carson.  K.C.,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  19,  at  4  p.m. — "  Democratic  Ideals  in  Imperial  Reconstruction  : 

some  neglected   dangers  and  s-iggested  safeguards "    by   W.   CLARKB   DAWSOK.    Th« 

Right  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

1918 
WEDNESDAY,   JANTJABY   9.    at   8.30   p.m.— Paper   or   Address    by  a  distinguished  visitor 

from  the  United  States. 
WEDNESDAY.  JANUARY   23,    at   4   p.m.—"  Overseas   Poetry,"  by  Sir  HERBERT  WARM*, 

K.C.V.O.,    Professor    of    Poetry,    Oxford    University.     Sir    Charles    Lucaa,   K.C.B., 

K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
WEDNESDAY.    FEBRUARY    13,    at    8.30    p.m.— "  After- War    Problems,      by    Sir    Walte 

Raleigh,  M.A..  Professor  of  English  Literature.  Oxford  University. 
WEDNESDAY,   March    13,   at    8.30    p.m.—"  Production    and   Transport   of   the    Natural 

Resources  of  the  Empire,"  by  OCTAVIUS  C.  BEALE. 


CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

The  following  illustrated  Lectures  have  been  arranged  :— 

,  DECEMBER  21,  at  3.30  p.m.-"  Outposts  of  Empire,"   by  Ouvn  BAIMBIDO.. 


"  the   British 
and  some  results  of  their  work,"  by  W.  H.  GARRISON,  F. 
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COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &o.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 

"  GENEBAL  VON  BISSING'S  TESTAMENT:  A  Study  in  German  Ideals."  A  memorandum  on 
the  annexation  of  Belgium,  attributed  to  and  signed  by  General  Von  Hissing,  published 
in  Germany  after  his  death.  36  pp.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"THE  FUTURE  OP  ALSACE-LOBBAINE, "  by  PAUL  ALBERT  HELMEB.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
present  condition  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  denning  the  moral  and  political  aspects  of  its 
annexation  by  Germany,  and  showing  that  victory  must  restore  this  country  to  France. 
20  pp.  London  :  Mempes  Printing  Co.,  Ltd. 

"  MESOPOTAMIA  :  The  Key  to  the  Future,"  by  CANON  PABFIT.  A  short  account  of  the  past 
history,  present  development,  and  future  prospects  of  Mesopotamia,  showing  that  the 
settlement  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  this  country  are  of  vast  importance 
to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  world.  41  pp.  with  map.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

"  CHABACTEB  OF  THE  BBITISH  EMPIRE,"  by  Prof.  RAMSAY  MUIB.  Being  an  examina- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  British  Empire,  the  causes  of  its  expansion,  and  its 
colonial  policy.  38pp.  London:  Constable  &  Co.  Ltd. 

"  GERMAN  TERROR  IN  FRANCE,"  by  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEE.  Describing  the  crimes 
against  humanity  committed  by  the  German  Armies,  during  their  invasion,  from  LiSge 
to  the  Marne.  22  8  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  THH  WELFARE  OF  EGYPT,"  by  J.  S.  WILLMORE.  A  review  of  British  administration  in 
Egypt,  which  German  influences  have  sought  in  vain  to  undermine.  36  pp.  London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  DEUTSCHLAND  USER  ALLAH,"  by  E.  F.  BENSON.  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
Prussianism  in  Turkey,  which  has  now  practically  converted  that  country  into  a  German 
colony.  32  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  A  GERMAN  TO  GERMANS,"  by  Dr.  HERMANN  ROSEMEIER,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Political  Editor  of 
the  Berlin  Margenpost.  This  open  letter  by  a  patriotic  German  to  his  fellow-country- 
men has  been  vigilantly  suppressed  in  Germany.  He  shows  that  the  German  people, 
thoroughly  hoodwinked,  is  fighting  for  its  deadliest  enemies,  its  rulers.  43  pp. 
London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


The  attention  of  Fellows  is  drawn  to  the  Nomination  Form  now  inserted 
in  each  oopy  of  the  Journal,  •which  can  be  detached  for  use. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW   PEAR   CARDS. 

A  double  card  with  a  portrait  of  H.M.  The  King  in  a  suitable  border  and  the  device 
and  motto  of  the  Institute  in  gold,  together  with  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Tennyson's 
Poems,  is  now  on  sale  in  the  office  at  3s.  per  dozen. 


PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  reminded  that  subscriptions  are  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
where  there  are  no  existing  arrangements  for  paying  subscriptions  to  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
the  easiest  method  of  paying  the  annual  subscription  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent. 
Printed  forms  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries. If  this  practice  could  be  more  generally  adopted,  it  would  materially  facilitate  the  business 
ol  the  Institute. 


Advsrtiicmentt. 


By  appointment 


To  H.M.  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
To  H.M.  the  late  King  Edward. 


To  H.M.  Queen  Mary. 

To  H.M.  the  Kin*  of  Spain. 


H.M.  the  King. 


Schwcppcs 


The  Table  Waters  of  Kings." 
The  Kings  of  Table  Waters" 


SODA  WATER 


First  manufactured  in  England  by  Jacob  Schweppc  (a  Swiss)  in 
1780,  his  formula  being  maintained  to  this  day.  Originally 
sold  by  chemists  only,  and  paid  duty  as  a  patent  medicine. 


DRY  GINGER  ALE 


Now  the  most  popular  of  all  family  table  waters. 


A  most  refreshing  drink  well  known  to  all  travellers  east 
of  Gibraltar.  Prepared  from  quinine,  it  forms  at  once  a  tonic 
and  an  antidote  to  fevers  and  malaria. 


MALVERN  (Sparkling) 


The  most  famous  of  British  Table  Waters.  Malveru  Water 
has  been  repeatedly  pronounced  by  analysts  to  be  the  purest 
water  in  Great  Britain. 


RELENTA 


The  British  Aperient  Water.  Supersedes  alien  aperient 
waters  of  similar  character.  A  safe  and  reliable  aperient 
tonic. 


Scbweppes 


Limited 


Vauxhall  Walk,  Kennington,  London,  S.E.  11. 

Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Malvern,  Bristol,  &c. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  THE  WEST  INDIES, 
AND  WEST  AFRICA. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions  can 
be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  in  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank  in  the 
West  Indies  or  West  Africa. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ABETVALS. 

Australia.— W.  J.  Hanna,  Sir  0.  Strickland,  G.C.M.G.  India.— 0.  H.  Omerod, 
Major  J.  W.  Rosa-Bathe.  Jamaica. — F.  L.  Cassely.  Russia. — G.  Leicester.  South 
Africa.— Ueut.-Col.  F.  C.  Bigger,  I.S.O.,  E.  Gamble,  G.  H.  Marais,  Capt.  H.  E.  Nash, 
H.  A.  Wright,  Sir  Ernest  Kilpin,  K.C.M.G.  Straits  Settlements— JP  J.  Morten.  West 
Africa.— E.  M.  Bland,  P.  Wilmot  Carlton,  G.  F.  Sharp,  H.  Densham  Smith,  C.  L. 
Wetter,  A.  H.  Wood,  T.  H.  Thompson,  Mr.  Justice  J.  E.  Green,  W.  Dovett,  F.  O.  Abraham. 
United  States. — Hon.  W.  de  la  Poer  Beresford. 

DEPAB  TUBES. 

Argentine. — C.  W.  Gumming,  P.  R.  Walsh.  Barbados. — E.  C.  Jackman.  British 
East  Africa. — T.  A.  Dickson,  Claude  E.  Taylor,  James  I.  Cox.  Canada. — Capt.  E.  D. 
Clarke,  Major  W.  Lawson  Grant.  East  Africa. — E.  Sayer,  E.  B.  Watts.  New  Zealand. 
—W Hired  Hall.  Northern  Rhodesia.-  E.  O.  Colcutt.  Seychelles.— Lieut.-Col.  C.  R.  M. 
O'Brien.  Singapore. — E.  L.  Talma.  South  Africa. — Rev.  Allan  E.  Heath.  United  States. 
— Leon  Melekov.  West  Africa. — W.  J.  Evans,  H.  J.  Sankey,  Michael  Myers.  \ 


"If  you    could   have  seen   the  radiant    faces   when    the 

parcels  were  unpacked,  I  am  confident  you  would  feel  amply  repaid  for  your 
strenuous  efforts  to  provide  the  soldiers  with  comforts." — An  extract  from  a 
soldier's  letter  front  Salonica. 

We  want  more  and  more  money  to  supply  our  men  with  the  things  they  need. 
Gifts  in  kind  are  also  welcome.  The  fund  is  chiefly  in  need  of  Mufflers. 
Mitten,  Cardi.ans,  Woollen  Socks,  Warm  Gloves  and  Underwear,  Tobacco, 
Cigarettes,  &c. 

We  need  at  least  £500  a  week  to  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  '*  Comfort  Parcels "  to   the  various  Fronts, 

Donations  should  be  sent  t  >  the  Hon.  Treasurer.  H.  P.  LEACH,  Esq.,  and  gifts  in 
kind  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  L.  SCLATER,  C.B.E.,  R.R.C.,  addressed:— 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA'S  FIELD  FORCE  FUND 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities'  Act), 

24a  HILL  STREET,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7> 
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